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CHAPTER I. 


TOWARD the close of the last century, 
the Baron de Beaurepaire lived in the 
chateau of that name in Brittany. His 
family was of prodigious antiquity. Seven 
successive barons had already flourished 
on this spot of France when a younger 
son of the house accompanied his neighbor 
the Duke of Normandy in his descent on 
England, and was rewarded by a grant 
of land, on which he dug a moat and 
built a chateau, and called it Beaure- 
paire; the worthy natives turned this 
into Borreper without an instant’s delay. 
Since that day more than twenty gentle- 
men of the same lineage had held in turn 
the original chateau and lands, and 
handed them down to their present lord. 

Thus rooted in his native Brittany 
Henri Lionel Marie St. Quentin de Beaure- 
paire was as fortunate as any man can 
be pronounced before he dies. He had 
health, rank, a good income, a fair 
domain, a goodly house, a loving wife, 
and two lovely young daughters all 
veneration and affection. Two months 
every year he visited the Faubourg St. 
Germain and the Court. At both every 
gentleman and every lackey knew his 
name and his face; his return to Brittany 
after this short absence was celebrated 
by a rustic fete. 

Above all, Monsieur de Beaurepaire 
possessed that treasure of treasures, con- 
tent. He hunted no heartburns. Ambi- 
tion did not tempt him. Why should he 
listen to long speeches, and court the 
unworthy, and descend to intrigue, for so 
precarious and equivocal a prize as a 


place in the government, when he could be 
de Beaurepaire without trouble or loss 
of self-respect ? Social ambition could 
get little hold of him. Let parvenus 
give balls half in doors half out, and 
light two thousand lamps, and waste 
their substance battling and maneuver- 
ing for fashionable distinction; he had 
nothing to gain by such foolery, nothing 
to lose by modest living; he was the 
twenty-ninth Baron of Beaurepaire. So 
wise, so proud, so little vain, so strong 
in health and wealth and honor, one 
would have said nothing less than an 
earthquake could shake this gentleman 
and his house. Yet both were shaken, 
though rooted by centuries to the soil. 
But it was by no vulgar earthquake. 
For years France had bowed in silence 
beneath two galling burdens: a selfish 
and corrupt monarchy, and a multitu- 
dinous, privileged, lazy, and oppressive 
aristocracy, by whom the peasant, though 
in France he isthe principal proprietor of 
the soil, was handled like a Russian serf. 
Now when a high-spirited nation has 
been long silent under oppression—tremble 
oppressors! The shallow misunderstand 
nations as they do men. They fear 
where no fear is, and play cribbage over 
a volcano. Such are they who expect a 
revolt in England whenever England 
grumbles half a note higher than usual. 
They do not see that she is venting her 
ill-humor instead of bottling it, and get- 
ting her grievance redressed gradually 
and safely. Such is the old lady who 
pinches us when the engine lets off its 
steam with a mighty pother. Then it is 


she fears an explosion. Such are they 
6) 
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who read the frothy bombast of Italian | spaired of France. Among these was M. 


Republicans, and fancy that nation of 
song, superstition, and slavery is going 
to be free—is worthy to be free—has 
the heart or the brains or the soul to 
bewtree: 

Such were the British placemen, and 
the pig-headed King, who read the calm, 
businesslike, respectful, yet dignified and 
determined address of the American col- 
onists, and argued thus: 

‘‘What, they don’t bluster; these then 
are men we can bully.’’* 

Such were the French placemen, who 
did, not see how tremendous the danger 
to that corrupt government and lawless 
aristocracy, when an ardent people raised 
their heads, after centuries of brooding, 
to avenge centuries of wrong. 

We all know this wonderful passage of 
history. How the feeble king was neither 
woman, nor man—could neither concede 
with grace nor resist with cannon. How 
his head fell at a moment when it was 
monstrous to pretend the liberties of the 
nation ran any risk from the poor old 
cipher. How the dregs of the nation 
came uppermost and passed for ‘‘ the 
people.”’ How law, religion, common 
sense, and humanity hid their faces, the 
scaffold streamed with innocent blood, 
and terror reigned. 

France was preyed on by unclean 
beasts, half ass, half tiger. They made 
her a bankrupt, and they were busy 
cutting her throat, as well as rifling her 
pockets, when Heaven sent her a Man. 

He drove the unclean beasts off her 
suffering body, and.took her in his hand, 
and set her on high among the nations. 

But ere the Hero came—among whose 
many glories let this be written, that he 
was a fighting man, yet ended civil 
slaughter—what wonder that many an 
honest man and good Frenchman de- 


* Compare the manifestoes of Italian Republi- 
cans with the proclamations and addresses of the 
American colonists—t.e., compare the words of 
the men of words with the words of the men of 
deeds—the men who fail with the men who 
succeed ; it isa lesson in human nature. They 
differ as a bladder from a bludgeon, or Harlequin’s 
sword from Noll Cromwell’s. ; 


de Beaurepaire. ; 

These Republicans—murderers of kings, 
murderers of women, and persecutors of 
children—were, in his eyes, the most hor- 
rible monsters Humanity ever groaned 
under. 

He put on black for the king, and 
received no visits. He brooded in the 
chateau, and wrote and received letters ; 
and these letters all came and went by 
private hands. He felled timber. He 
raised large sums of money upon his 
estate. He then watched his opportunity, 
and on pretense of a journey disappeared 
from the chateau. 

Three months after, a cavalier, dusty 
and pale, rode into the courtyard of 
Beaurepaire, and asked to see _ the 
baroness; he hung his head, and held 
out a letter. It contained a few sad 
words from M. de Larochejaquelin. The 
baron had just fallen in La Vendee, 
fighting, like his ancestors, on the side 
of the Crown. 

From that hour till her death 
baroness wore black. 

The mourner would have been arrested, 
and perhaps beheaded, but for a friend, 
the last in the world on whom the family 
reckoned for any solid aid. Doctor St. 
Aubin had lived in the chateau twenty 
years. He was a man of science, and did 
not carea button for money; so he had 
retired from the practice of medicine, and 
pursued his researches with ease under 
the baron’s roof. They all loved him, 
and laughed at his occasional reveries, in 
the days of prosperity ; and now, in one 
great crisis, the protege became the pro- 
tector, to their astonishment and his own, 
But it was an age of ups and downs. 
This amiable theorist was one of the 
oldest verbal Republicans in Europe. 
This is the less to be wondered at that in 
theory a Republic is the perfect form of 
government. It is merely in practice that 
it is impossible ; it is only upon going off 
paper into reality, and trying actually 
to self-govern old nations, with limited 
territory and time to heat themselves 
white hot with the fire of politics and the 


the 


bellows of bombast, that the thing resolves 
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itself into moonshine and bloodshed— 
each in indefinite proportions. 

Doctor St. Aubin had for years talked 
and written speculative Republicanism. 
So, not knowing the man, they assumed 
him to be a Republican. They applied to 
him to know whether the baroness shared 
her husband’s opinions, and he boldly as- 
sured them she did not; he added, ‘‘ She 
is a pupil of mine.’’ On this audacious 
statement they contented themselves with 
laying a heavy fine on the lands of Beau- 
repaire. 

Assignats were abundant at this time, 
but ‘good mercantile paper—a notorious 
coward—had made itself wings and fled, 
and specie was creeping into strong-boxes, 
like a startled rabbit into its hole. 

The fine was paid, but Beaurepaire had 
to be heavily mortgaged, and the loan 
bore a high rate of interest. 

This was no sooner arranged than it 
transpired that the baron just before his 
death had contracted large debts, for 
which his estate was answerable. 

The baroness sold her carriage and 


horses, and both she and her daughters |. 


prepared to deny themselves all but the 
bare necessaries of life, and pay off their 
debts if possible. On this their depend- 
ents fell away from them; their fair- 
weather friends came no longer near 
them; and many a flush of indignation 
crossed their brows, and many an aching 
pang their hearts, as adversity revealed 
to them the baseness and inconstancy of 
common people high or low. When the 
other servants had retired with their 
wages, one Jacintha remained behind, 
and begged permission to speak to the 
baroness. © 

«¢ What would you with me, my child ? ”’ 
asked that high-bred lady, with an accent 
in which a shade of surprise mingled with 
great politeness. 

‘‘ Forgive me, madame the baroness,”’ 
began Jacintha, with a formal courtesy ; 
“but how can I leave you and Mademoi- 
selle Josephine, and Mademoiselle Laure ? 
Reflect, madame; I was born at Beau- 
repaire ; my mother died in the chateau ; 
my father died in the village ; but he had 
meat every day from the baron’s own 


table, and fuel from the baron’s wood, 
and died blessing the house of Beaure- 
paire—Mademoiselle Laure, speak for me! 
Ah, you weep! it is then that you see it 
is impossible I cango. Ah,no! madame. 
I will not go; forgive me; I cannot go. 
The others are gone because prosperity is 
here no longer. Let it be so; I will stay 
till the sun shines again upon the chateau, 
and then you shall send me away if it 
seems good to you; but not now, my — 
ladies! Oh, not now! Oh! oh! oh!” 

The warm-hearted girl burst out sob- 
bing ungracefully. 

“« My child,’’ said the baroness, ‘‘ these 
sentiments touch me, and honor you, 
But retire if you please, while I consult 
my daughters.”’ 

Jacintha cut her sobs dead short, and 
retreated with a most cold and formal 
reverence. 

The consultation consisted of the bar- 
oness opening her arms, and both her 
daughters embracing her at once. 

“My children! there are then some 
who love you.’’ 

““No! you, mamma! 
love.”’ 

Three women were now the only pillars, 
aman of science and a servant of all 
work the only outside props, the but- 
tresses, of the great old house of Beau- 
repaire. 

As months rolled on, Laure Aglae Rose 
de Beaurepaire recovered her natural 
gayety in spite of bereavement and pov- 
erty—so strong are youth and health and 
temperament. But her elder sister had 
grief all her own. Captain Dujardin, a 
gallant young officer, well born, and his 
own master, had courted her with her 
parents’ consent; and even when the 
baron began to look coldly on the soldier 
of the Republic, young Dujardin, though 
too proud to encounter the baron’s irony 
and looks of scorn, would not yield love 
to pique. He came no more to the cha- 
teau ; but he would wait hours and hours 
on the path to the little oratory in the 
park, on the bare chance of a passing 
word or even a kind look from Josephine. 
So much devotion gradually won a heart 
which in happier times she had been half 


It is you we all 
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encouraged to give him; and when he | licious first love nestled deep in her nat- 


left her on a military service of uncommon 
danger, the woman’s reserve melted, and, 
in answer to his prayers and tears, she 
owned for the first time that she loved 
him better than anything in the world— 
except duty and honor. 

They parted in deep sorrow, but full of 
hope. 

Woman-like she comforted him through 
her tears. 

“Be prudent for my sake, if not for 
your own. May God watch over you! 
Your danger is our only fear ; for we are 
a united family. My father will never 
force my inclinations; these unhappy dis- 
sensions will soon cease and he will love 
you again. Ido not say ‘ Be constant.’ 
I will not wrong either myself or you by 
a doubt; but promise me to come back in 
life, oh, Camille, Camille !’’ 

Then it was his turn to comfort and 
console her. He promised to come back 
alive, and with fresh honors, and so more 
worthy the Demoiselle de Beaurepaire. 

They pledged their faith to one an- 
other. 

Letters from the camp breathing a 
devotion little short of worship fed 
Josephine’s attachment; and more than 
one public mention of his name and ser- 
vices made her proud as well as fond of 
the fiery young soldier. 

The time was not yet come that she 
could open her whole heart to her parents. 
The baron was now too occupied with the 
state to trouble his head about love fan- 
cies. The baroness, like many parents, 
looked on her daughter as a girl, though 
she was twenty years old. She belonged, 
too, to the old school. <A passionate love 
in a lady’s heart before marriage was 
with her contrary to etiquette, and there- 
fore improper; and, to her, the great 
word ‘‘improper’’ included the little 
word ‘‘impossible’’ in one of its many 
folds. Josephine loved her sister very 
tenderly ; but Laure was three years her 
junior, and she shrank with modest deli- 
cacy from making her a confidante of 
feelings the bare relation of which leaves 
the female hearer a child no longer. 

Thus Josephine hid her heart, and de- 


ure, and thrilled in every secret vein and 
fiber. Alas! the time came that this 
loving but proud spirit thanked Heaven 
she had never proclaimed the depth of 
her attachment for Camille Dujardin. 

They had parted two years, and he had 
joined the army of the Pyrenees about 
one month, when suddenly all correspond- 
ence ceased on his part. 

Restless anxiety rose into terror as this 
silence continued; and starting and trem- 
bling at every sound, and edging to the 
window at every footstep, Josephine ex- 
pected hourly the tidings of her lover’s 
death. 

Months rolled on in silence. 

Then a new torture came. Since he — 
was not dead he must be unfaithful. 

At this all the pride of her race was 
fired in her. 

The struggle between love and ire was 
almost too much for nature. 

Violently gay and moody by turns, she 
alarmed both her mother and the good 
Doctor St. Aubin. The latter was not, I 
think, quite without suspicion of the 
truth; however, he simply prescribed 
change of air and place. She must go to 
Frejus, a watering-place distant about 
five leagues. Mademoiselle de Beaure- 
paire yielded a languid assent. . To her 
all places were alike. 

That same night, after all had retired 
to rest, came a low, gentle tap at her 
door ; the next moment Laure came into 
the room, and, without saying a word, put 
down her candle and glided up to Jo- 
sephine, looked her in the face a mo- 
ment, then wreathed her arms round 
her neck. ; 

Josephine panted a little: she saw 
something was coming; the gestures 
and looks of sisters are volumes to 
them. 

Laure clung to her neck. 

‘‘What is the matter, my child ?”’ 

‘*T am not a child! there is your mis- 
take. My sister, why is it you love me 
no longer ?”’ 

‘“T love you no longer? ’”’ 

“No! We do not hide our heart from 
her we love; we do not try to hide it 
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from her who loves us. We know the 
attempt would be in vain.”’ 

Josephine panted heavily ; 
answered doggedly : 

“Our house is burdened with real 
griefs ; is it for me to intrude vain and 
unworthy sentiments upon our sacred 
and honorable sorrows ? Oh, my sister, if 
you have really detected my folly, do not 
expose me! but rather help me to conceal 
and to conquer that for which your elder 
now blushes before you!”’ 

And the proud beauty bowed her white 
forehead on the mantel-piece, and turned 
gently away from her sister. 

** Josephine,” said Laure, “ lam young, 
but already I feel that all troubles are 
light compared with those of the heart. 
Besides, we share our misfortunes and 
our bereavement, and comfort one an- 
other. It is only you who are a miser, 
and grudge me my right—a share of all 
your joys and all your griefs; but do you 
know that you are the only one in this 
chateau who does not love me?”’ 

«Ah, Laure, what words are these? 
my love is older than yours.”’ 

«¢ Nowlno 17” 

«Yes, my little fawn, your Josephine 
loved you the hour you were born, and 
has loved you ever since, without a 
moment’s ¢oldness.’’ 

«Ah! my sister!—my sister! As if I 
did not know it. Then you will turn your 
face to me?”’ 

«See 1” 

«‘ And embrace me ?”’ 

“"Bhere: |? 

<¢ And now, bosom to bosom, and heart 
to heart; tell me all?” 

“‘T will—to-morrow.”’ 

<‘ At least give me your tears; you see 
Zam not niggardly in that respect.’’ 

<*Tears, love—ah! would I could!” 

«‘By-and-by, then; meantime do not 
palpitate so. See, I unclasp my arms. 
You will find me a reasonable person, 
indulgent even; compose yourself; or, 
rather, watch my proceedings; you are 
interested in them.” 

“Tt appears to me that you propose to 
sleep here !”’ 

“< TDoes that vex you ?”’ 


but she 


‘¢On the contrary.’’ 

‘‘There lam!” cried Laure, alighting 
among the sheets like a snow-flake on 
water. ‘‘I await you, mademoiselle.”’ 

Josephine found this lovely face wet, 
yet smiling saucily, upon her pillow. She 
drew the fair owner softly to her tender 
bosom and aching heart, and watched 
the bright eyes close, and the coral lips 


part and show their pearls in childlike 


sleep. 

In the morning Laure, half awake, felt 
something sweep her cheek. She kept her 
eyes closed, and Josephine, believing her 
still asleep, fell to kissing her, but only as 
the south wind kisses the violets, and em- 
braced her tenderly but furtively, like a 
feather curling round a lovely head, ca- 
ressing, yet scarce touching, and mur- 
muring, ‘‘ Little angel !”’ sighed gratitude 
and affection over her; but took great 
care not to wake her with all this. The 
little angel, who was also a little fox, lay 
still and feigned sleep, for she felt she was 
creeping into her sister’s heart of hearts. 
From that day they were confidantes and 
friends, as well as sisters, and never had 
a thought or feeling unshared. 

Josephine soon found she had very few 
facts to reveal. 

Laure had watched her closely and 
keenly for months. ‘It was her feelings, 
her confidence, the little love wanted ; 
not her secret—that lay bare already te 
the shrewd young minx—lI beg her pardon 
—lynx. 


‘“‘ Give sorrow words. The grief that does not 


speak 
Whispers the o’erfraught heart, and bids it 
break.” 


A deep observer proclaimed this three 
hundred years ago, and every journal 
that is printed nowadays furnishes the 


examples. 
From this silent, moody, gnawing, 
maddening sorrow, Laure saved her 


elder sister. She coaxed her to vent 
each feeling as it rose; her grief, her 
doubt, her mortification, her indignation, 
her pride, and the terrible love that at 
times overpowered all. 


Thus much was gained. These power- 


10 


ful antagonists were no longer cooped up 
in her bosom battling together and tear- 
ing her. 

They returned from Frejus: Josephine 
with a delicate rose-tint instead of the 
pallor that had alarmed St. Aubin. Her 
mood fluctuated no more. A gentle pen- 
siveness settled upon her. She looked the 
goddess Patience. — 

She was inconceivably lovely. 

Laure said to her one day, after a long 
gaze at her: 

‘¢T fear I shall never hate that madman 
as I ought. Certainly when I think of 
his conduct, I could strike him in the 
face.”? Here she clinched her teeth, and 
made her hand into a sort-of irregular 
little snowball. ‘‘ But when I look at you 
Icannot hate, I can but pity that imbecile 
—that—”’ 

““Oh, my sister,’’ said Josephine, im- 
ploringly, ‘‘let us not degrade one we 
have honored with our esteem—for our 
own sakes, not his,’’ added she, hastily, 
not looking Laure in the face. 

‘“No! forgive my vivacity. I was go- 
ing to tell you I feel more pity than anger 
for him. Does he mean to turn monk, and 
forswear the sex? If not, what does he 
intend to do? Where can he hope to 
find any one he can love after you? Jo- 
sephine, the more I see of our sex, the 
more I see that you are the most beauti- 
ful woman in France, and by consequence 
in Europe.”’ 

The smile this drew was a very faint 
one. 

“Were this so, surely I could have 
retained a single heart.’’ 

“You have then forgotten your La 
Fontaine ?”’ 

** Explain.”’ 

** Does he not sing how a dunghill cock 
found a pearl necklace, and disdained it. 
And why? Not that pearls are worth 
less than barley-corns; but because he 
was a sordid bird, and your predecessors 
were wasted on him, my Josephine. So 
I pity that dragoon who might have re- 
veled in the love of an angel, and has 
rejected it, and lost it forever. There, I 
have made her sigh.”’ 

‘Forgive me.’’ 
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‘‘Forgive her? for sighing? I am, 
then, very tyrannical.”’ 

One day Laure came into the room 
where the baroness, Doctor St. Aubin, 
and Josephine were sitting. 

She sat down unobserved. 

But Josephine, looking up a minute 
after, saw at a glance that something 
had happened. Laure, she saw, under a 
forced calmness, was in great emotion 
and anxiety. Their eyes met. Laure 
made her a scarce perceptible signal, 
and immediately after got up and -left 
the room. 

Josephine waited a few seconds; then 
she rose and went out, and found Laure 
in the passage, aS she expected. 

‘My poor sister, have you courage ?”’ 

‘‘He is dead !’’ gasped Josephine. 

““No! he lives. But he is dead to us 
and France. Oh, Josephine, have you 
courage ?’’ ; 

“‘Thave,’’ faltered Josephine, quivering 
from head to foot. 

“You know Dard, who works about 
here for love of Jacintha? For months 
past I have set him to speak to every 
soldier who passes through the vil- 
lage.”’ 

“Ah! you never told me.’’ 

‘“‘Had you known my plan, you would 
have been forever on the qui vive ; and 
your tranquillity was dear to me. It 
was the first step to happiness. Hun- 
dreds of soldiers have passed, and none 
of them knew him even by name. To- 
day, Josephine, two have come that know 
all 1’? 

« All! Oh, Laure, Laure !”’ 

“He is disloyal to his country. What 
wonder he is a traitor to you!” 

‘Tt is false ! ”’ 

“The men are here. 
speak to them ? ”’ 

“TI cannot. But I will come; 
speak: I shall hear.’’ 

They found in the kitchen two dis- 
mounted dragoons before whom Jacin- 
tha had set a bottle of wine. 

They arose and saluted the ladies. 

““Be seated, my brave men,’’ 
Laure, 


Come, will you 


you 


said 
‘and tell me what you told 


Dard about Captain Dujardin.” 


WHITH 


“*Don’t stain your mouth with the cap- 
tain, my little lady. He is a traitor!’’ 

“¢ How do you know ?”’ 

“Marcellus ! Mademoiselle asks us how 
we know Captain Dujardin to be a traitor. 
Speak !”’ 

Marcellus, thus appealed to, told Laure, 
after his own fashion, that he knew the 
captain well; that one day the captain 
rode out of the camp, and never returned ; 
that at first great anxiety was felt on his 
behalf, for the captain was a great favor- 
ite, and passed for the smartest soldier in 
the division; that after a while anxiety 
gave place to some very awkward sus- 
picions, and these suspicions it was his 
lot and his comrade’s here to confirm. 
About a month later he and the said 
comrade and two more had been sent, 
well mounted, to reconnoiter a Spanish 
village. At the door of a little inn they 
had caught sight of a French uniform. 
This so excited their curiosity that he 
went forward nearer than prudent, and 
distinctly recognized Captain Dujardin 
seated at a table drinking, between two 
guerillas ; that he rode back and told the 
others, who then rode up and satisfied 
themselves it was so; that if any of the 
party had entertained a doubt, it was re- 
moved in an unpleasant way. He, Mar- 
cellus, disgusted at the sight of a French 
uniform drinking among Spaniards, took 
down his carabine and fired at the group 
as carefully as a somewhat restive horse 
permitted, at which, as if by magic, a 
score or so of guerillas poured out from 
Heaven knows where, musket in hand, 
and delivered a volley ; the officer in com- 
mand of the party fell dead, Jean Jacques 
got a broken arm, and his own horse was 
wounded in two places, and fell from loss 
of blood a few furlongs from the French 
camp, to the neighborhood of which the 
vagabonds pursued them hallooing and 
shouting and firing like barbarous ban- 
ditti as they were. 

<¢ However, here I am,’’ concluded Mar- 
cellus, who was naturally more interested 
in himself than in Captain Dujardin, ‘ in- 
valided for a while, my little ladies, but 
not expended yet; we will soon dash in 
among them again for death or glory! 
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Meantime,’’ concluded he, filling both 
glasses, “let us drink to the eyes of 
beauty (military salute), and to the re- 
nown of France—and double damnation 
to all her traitors, like that Captain Du- 
jardin—whose neck may the Devil twist.’’ 

In the middle of this toast Josephine, 
who had stood rooted to one place with 
eyes glaring upon each speaker in turn, 
uttered a feeble cry like a dying hare, 
and crept slowly out of the room with 
the varriage and manner of a woman of 
fifty. 


Laure’s first impulse was to follow 
Josephine, but this would have attracted 
attention to her despair. She had the 
tact and resolution to remain and say a 
few kind words to the soldiers,,and then 
she retired and darted up by instinct to 
Josephine’s bedroom. The door was 
locked. 

«‘ Josephine! Josephine !”’ 

No answer. 

*“T want to speak to you. 
ened—oh ! do not be alone !”’ 

A choking voice answered— 

“Tam not alone—I am with God and 
the saints. Give me a little while to 
draw my breath.’’ 

Laure sank down at the door, and sat 
close to it, with her head against-it, sob- 
bing bitterly. The sensitive little love 
was hurt at not being let in, such a friend 
as she had proved herself. But this per- 
sonal feeling was but a small fraction of 
her grief and anxiety. 

A good half-hour had elapsed when 
Josephine, pale and stern as no one had 
ever seen her till that hour, suddenly 
opened the door. She started at sight 
of Laure couched sorrowful on the thresh- 
hold ; her stern look relaxed into tender 
love and pity; she sank on her knees 
and took her sister’s head quickly to her 
bosom. 

“Oh my little heart!’’ cried she, 
‘have you been here all this time?’”’ 

“Oh! oh! oh!” was all the little 
heart could reply. 

Then Josephine sat down, and took 
Laure in her lap, and caressed and com- 
forted her, and poured words of grati- 


Iam fright- 
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tude and affection over her like a warm 
shower. 

The sisters rose hand in hand. 

Then Laure suddenly seized Josephine, 
and looked long and anxiously down into 
her eyes. They flashed fire under the 
scrutiny. 

“Yes,” she replied, “it is ended. I 
could not despise and love. I am dead 
to him, as he is dead to France.”’ 

« Ah! I hoped so—I thought so; but 
you frightened me. My noble sister, 
were I ever to lose your esteem I should 
die. Oh, how awful yet how beautiful is 
your scorn! For worlds I would not be 
that Cam—”’ 

Josephine laid her hand imperiously on 
Laure’s mouth. 

“To mention that man’s name to me 
will be to insult me! De Beaurepaire I 
am, and a Frenchwoman! Come, love, 
let us go down and comfort our mother.”’ 

They went down; and this patient suf- 
ferer and high-minded conqueror of her 
own accord took up a commonplace work, 
and read aloud for two mortal hours to 
her mother and St. Aubin. Her voice 
never wavered. 

To feel that life is ended—to wish exist- 
ence, too, had ceased; and so to sit down, 
an aching hollow, and take a part and 
sham an interest in twaddle to please 
others—such are woman’s feats. How 
like nothing at all they look! 

A man would rather sit on the buffer 
of a steam-engine and ride at the great 
Redan. 

Laure sat at her elbow, a little behind 
her, and turned the leaves, and on one 
pretense or other held Josephine’s hand 
nearly all the rest of the day. Its deli- 
cate fibers remained tense like a grey- 
hound’s sinews after a race, and the blue 
veins rose to sight in it, though her voice 
and eyes were mastered. 

So keen was the strife, so matched the 
antagonists, so hard the victory ! 

For ire and scorn are mighty. 

And noble blood in a noble heart is a 
hero. 

AND LOVE IS A GIANT. 


CHAPTER II. 


Apout this time, the French provinces 
were organized upon a half-military plan, 
by which all the local authorities radiated 
toward a center of government. This 
feature has survived subsequent revolu- 
tions and political changes. 

In days of change, youth is always at a 
premium ; because, though experience is 
valuable, the experience of one order of 
things unfits ordinary men for another 
order of things. A good many old fogies 
in office were shown to the door, and a 
good deal of youth and energy infused 
into the veins of provincial government. 

For instance, Citizen Edouard Riviere, 
who had just completed his education 
with singular éclat at a military school, 
was one fine day ordered into Brittany to 
fill a responsible post under the Com- 
mandant Raynal. 

Nervousness in a new situation gen- 
erally accompanies talent. The young 
citizen, as he rode to present his creden- 
tials at headquarters, had his tremors as 
well as his pride ; the more so as his new 
chief was a blunt, rough soldier, that had 
risen from the ranks, and bore a much 
higher character for zeal and moral in- 
tegrity than for affability. 

While the young citizen rides in his 
breeches and English top-boots, his white 
waistcoat and cravat, his abundant shirt- 
frill, his short-waisted blue coat with flat 
gilt buttons, his pig-tail, his handsome 
though beardless face and eager eyes, to 
this important interview, settling before- 
hand what he shall say, what shall be 
said to him, and what he shall reply, let 
us briefly dispose of the commandant’s 
previous history. 

He was the son of a widow that kept a 
grocer’s shop in Paris. Sheintended him 
for spice, but he thirsted for glory—kept 
running after the soldiers, and vexed her, 
“ Soldiering in time. of peace,’’ said she; 
“such nonsense—it is like swimming on 
a carpet.’? War came and robbed her 
satire of its point. The boy was resolute. 
The mother yielded now; she was a 
French woman to the backbone. 

In the armies of the Republic, a good 
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soldier rose with unparalleled certainty, 
and rapidity too; for when soldiers are 
being mowed down like oats, it is a glori- 
ous time for such of them as keep their 
feet. 

Raynal rose through all the intervening 
grades to be a commandant and one of 
the general’s atdes-du-camp, and a colo- 
nel’s epaulets glittered in sight. All 
this time, Raynal used to write to his 
mother, and joke her about the army 
being such a bad profession, and as he 
was all for glory, not money, he lived 
with Spartan frugality, and saved. half 
his pay and all his prize-money for the 
old lady in Paris. 

And here, this prosperous man had to 
endure a great disappointment; on the 
same day that he was made command- 
ant, came a letter into the camp. His 
mother was dead after a short illness. 
This was a terrible blow to the simple, 
rugged soldier, who had never had much 
time nor inclination to flirt with a lot of 
girls, and toughen his heart. 

He came back to Paris honored and 
rich, but downcast. 

On his arrival at the old place, it 
seemed to him not to have the old look. 
It made him sadder. To cheer him up, 
they brought him a lot of money. The 
widow’s trade had taken a wonderful 
start the last few years, and she had 
been playing the same game as he had, 
living on tenpence a day and saving all 
tor him. This made him sadder. 

““ What have we both been scraping al] 
this dross together for ? I would give it 
all to sit one hour by the fire, with her 
hand in mine, and hear her say, ‘Scamp, 
you made me unhappy when you were 
young, but I have lived to be proud of 
you.”’ 

He found out the woman who had 
nursed her, flung more five-franc pieces 
into her lap than she had ever seen in one 
place before, applied for active service, no 
matter what, obtained at once this post 
in Brittany, and went gloomily from 
Paris, leaving behind him the reputation 
of an ungracious brute, devoid of senti- 


ment. In fact, the one bit of sentiment 


in this Spartan was anything but a ro- | 
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mantic one; at least, 1am not aware of 
any successful romance that turns on 
filial affection; but it was an abiding 
one. Here is a proof. It was some 
mouths after he had left Paris, and, 
indeed, as nearly as I can remember, a 
couple of months after young Riviere’s 
first interview with him, that, being in 
conversation with his friend Monsieur 
Perrin, the notary, he told him he 
thought he never should cease to feel 
this regret. 

The notary smiled incredulous, but said 
nothing. 

“We were fools to scrape all this money 
together ; it is no use to her, and, I am 
sure, it is none to me!’ 

“Ts it permitted to advise 
asked his friend, persuasively. 

“¢ Speak !”’ 

*“This very money which your elevated 
nature condemns may be made the means 
of healing your wound. There are ladies, 
fair and prudent, who would at once ca- 
pitulate—he ! he !—to you, backed, as you 
are, by two or three hundred thousand 
francs. One of these, by her youth and 
affection, would in time supply the place 
of her your devotion to whose memory 
does you somuch credit. That sum would 
also enable you to become the possessor 
of an estate—a most advisable invest- 
ment, since estates are just now unrea- 
sonably depressed in value. Its wood 
and water would soothe your eye, and 
relieve your sorrow by the sight of your 
wealth in an enjoyable form !”’ 


you?’’ 


“Halt! say that again in half the 
words!’’ roared the commandant, 
roughly. 


The notary said it short. 

“You can buy a fine estate and a 
chaste wife with the money,’’ snapped 
this smooth personage, substituting 
curt brutality for honeyed prolixity. 
(Aside) ‘ Marriage contract so much 
—commission so much.”’ 

The soldier was struck by the propo- 
sitions the moment they hit him in a 
condensed form, like his much-loved bul- 
lets. He 


Granted half his prayer, 
Scornful the rest dispersed in empty air, 
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‘«‘Have I time to be running after 


women?’’ said he. ‘‘But the estate 
I’ll have, because you can get that for 
me without my troubling my head.” 

‘‘Is it a commission, then?” asked the 
other, sharply. 

“‘ Parbleu! Do you think I speak for 
the sake of talking? ”’ 

No man had ever a larger assortment 
of tools than Bonaparte, or knew better 
what each could do and could not do. 
Raynal was a perfect soldier as far as he 
went, and therefore was valued highly. 


Bonaparte had formed him, too; and we 


are not averse to our own work. 

Raynal, though not fit to command a 
division, had the chic Bonaparte visibly 
stamped on him by that master-hand. 

For a man of genius spits men of tal- 
ent by the score. Each of these adopts 
one or other of his many great qualities, 
and builds himself on it. I see the maré- 
chals of the empire are beginning to brag, 
now everybody else is dead. Well, dis- 
sect all those maréchals, men of talent, 
every one of them, and combine their 
leading excellences in one figure, and add 
them up: Total—a Napoleonetto.* 

‘““Who is that? Iam busy writing.” 

“Monsieur the Commandant, I am the 
citizen Riviere, Iam come to present my- 
self to you, and to—’”’ 

«© T know—come for orders.”’ 

“Exactly, commandant.’’ 

“‘“Humph! Here is a report just sent 
in by young Nicole, who fills the same 
sort of post as you, only to the north- 
ward. Take this pen and analyze his 
report, while I write these letters.”’ 

«Yes, commandant.”’ 

«Write out the heads of your analysis. 

Good: it is well done. Now 
take your heads home and act under 
them; and frame your report by them, 


* T mean, of course, as far as soldiering goes ; 
but soldiering was only a part of the man, a bril- 
liant part which has blinded some people as to the 
proportions of this colossal figure. He was a pro- 
found, though, from necessity, not a liberal states- 
man, a great civil engineer, a marvelous orator 
in the boudoir and the field, a sound and original 
critic in all the arts, and the greatest legislator of 
modern history. 
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and bring it me in person next Satur- 
day”? 

“Tt shall be done, commandant. 
Where are my quarters to be?” 

The commandant handed him a pair 
of compasses, and pointed to a map on 
which Riviere’s district was marked in 
blue ink. 

«‘ Find the center of your district.”’ 

“This point is the center, command- 
ant.”’ 

“Then quarter yourself on that point. 
Good-day, citizen.”’ 

This was the young official’s first intro- 
duction to the chic Bonaparte. He rather 
admired it. 

‘‘This is a character,’’ said he; ‘‘ but 
by St. Denis I should not like to commit 
a blunder under his eye.”’ 

Edouard Riviere had zeal, and he soon 
found that his superior, with all his 
brusquerie, waS a great appreciator of 
that quality. His instructions, too, were 
clear and precise. Riviere lost his mis- 
givings in a very few days, and became 
inflated with the sense of his authority 
and merit, and the flattery and obsequi- 
ousness that soon wait on the former. 

The commandant’s compasses had 
pointed to the village near Beaurepaire 
as his future abode. 

The chateau was in sight from his 
apartments, and, on inquiry, he was told 
it belonged to a Royalist family —a 
widow and two daughters, who held 
themselves quite aloof from the rest of 
the world. 

‘Ah!’ said the young citizen, who had 
all the new ideas, and had been sneering 
four years at the old régime, ‘‘I see. If 
these rococo citizens play that game with 
me, I shall have to take them down.’’ 

Thus a fresh peril hung over this fam- 
ily, on whose hearts and fortunes such 
heavy blows had fallen. 

One evening, our young Republican 
officer, after a day spent in the service 
of the country, deigned to take a little 
stroll to relieve the cares of administra- 
tion. He accordingly imprinted on his 
beardless face the expression of a wearied 
statesman, and in that guise strolled 
through an admiring village. 
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The men pretended veneration from 
policy. 

The women, whose views of this great 
man were shallower but more sincere, 
smiled approval. 

The young puppy affected to take no 
notice of either. sex. 

Outside the village, Publicola suddenly 
encountered two young ladies, who resem- 
bled nothing he had hitherto met with 
in his district. They were dressed in 
black, and with extreme simplicity; but 
their easy grace and composure, and the 
refined sentiment of their gentle faces, 
told at a glance they belonged to the 
high nobility. Publicola, though he had 
never seen them, divined them at once by 
their dress and mien, and, as he drew 
near, he involuntarily raised his hat to 
so much beauty and dignity, instead of 
just poking it with a finger a la Repub- 
laque. On this, the ladies instantly cour- 
tesied to him after the manner of. their 
party, with a sweep and a majesty, and 
a@ precision of politeness that the pup 
would have laughed at if he had heard of 
it; but seeing it done, and well done, and 
by lovely women of high rank, he was 
taken aback by it, and lifted his hat 
again, and bowed again after he had 
gone by, which was absurd—and was 
generally flustered. In short, instead of 
a member of the Republican government 
saluting private individuals of a decayed 
party, that existed only by sufferance, 
a handsome, vain, good-natured boy had 
met two self-possessed young ladies of 
high rank and breeding, and had cut 
the figure usual upon such occasions. 

For the next hundred yards his cheeks 
burned and his vanity was cooled. 

But bumptiousness is elastic in France 
as in England and among the Esqui- 
maux. 

‘Well, they are pretty girls,’’ says he 
to himself. ‘‘ I never saw two such pretty 


girls together—they will do for me to flirt: 


with while I am banished to this Arcadia.”’ 
(Banished from school !) 

And ‘‘awful beauty’? being no longer 
in sight, Mr. Edouard resolved he would 
flirt with them to their hearts’ content. 

But there are ladies with whom a cer- 


tain preliminary is required before you 
can flirt with them. You must be on 
speaking terms with them first. How 
was this to be managed ? 

**Oh, it would come somehow or other 
if he was always meeting them; and 
really a man that is harassed and worked 
as I am requires some agreeable recrea- 
tion of this sort.’’ 

< Btes? 

He used to watch at his window with a 
telescope, and whenever the sisters came 
out of their own grounds, which unfortu- 
nately was not above three times a week, 
he would throw himself in their way by 
the merest accident, and pay them a 
dignified and courteous salute, which he 
had carefully got up before a mirror in 
the privacy of his own chamber. 

In return he received two reverences 
that were to say the least as dignified 
and courteous as his own, though they 
had not had the advantage of a special 
rehearsal. 

So far so good. But a little circum- 
stance cooled our Adonis’s hopes of turn- 
ing a bowing acquaintance into a speaking 
one, and a speaking into a flirting. 

There was a flaw at the foundation of 
this pyramid of agreeable sequences. 

Studying the faces of these courteous 
beauties, he became certain that no rec- 
ognition of his charming person mingled 
with their repeated acts of politeness. 

Some one of their humbler neighbors 
had the grace to salute them with the 
respect due to them: this was no un- 
common occurrence to them even now. 
When it did happen, they made the 
proper return. They were of too high 
rank and breeding to be outdone in 
politeness. 

But that the same person met them 
whenever they came out, and that he 
was handsome and interesting—no con- 
sciousness of this phenomenon beamed 
in those charming countenances. 

Citizen Riviere was first piqued and 
then began to laugh at his want of cour- 
age, and on a certain day when his im- 
portance was vividly present to him he 
took a new step toward making this 
agreeable acquaintance: he marched up 
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to the Chateau de Beaurepaire and called 
on the baroness of that ilk. 

He sent up his name and office with due 
pomp. Jacintha returned with a note 
black-edged— 


« Highly flattered by Monsieur de 
— Riviere’s visit, the baroness informed 
him that she received none but old ac- 
quaintances in the present grief of the 
family and of the kingdom.” 


Young Riviere was cruelly mortified by 
this rebuff. He went off hurriedly, grind- 
ing his teeth with rage. 

‘Cursed aristocrats! Ah! we have 
done well to pull you down, and we 
will have you lower still. How I despise 
myself for giving any one the chance to 
affront me thus! The haughty old fool! 
if she had known her interest, she would 
have been too glad to make a powerful 
friend. These Royalists are in a ticklish 
position: I can tell her that. But stay— 
she calls me De Riviere. She does not 
know who lam then! Takes me for some 
young aristocrat! Well then after all— 
but no! that makes it worse. She implies 
that nobody without a ‘De’ to their name 
would have the presumption to visit her 
old tumble-down house. Well, it is a 
lesson! I am a Republican, and the 
Commonwealth trusts and honors me; 
yet 1 am so ungrateful as to go out of 
the way to be civil to her enemies—to 
Royalists; as if those worn-out creatures 
had hearts—as if they could comprehend 
the struggle that took place in my mind 
between duty and generosity to the fallen, 
before I could make the first overture to 
their acquaintance—as if they could un- 
derstand the politeness of the heart, or 
anything nobler than curving and duck- 
ing and heartless etiquette. This is the 
last notice I will ever take of that family, 
that you may take your oath of!!!!7’ 

He walked home to the town very fast, 
his heart boiling and his lips compressed, 
and his brow knitted. 

Just outside the town he met Josephine 
and Laure de Beaurepaire. 

At the sight of their sweet faces his 
moody brow cleared a little, and he was 


surprised into saluting them as usual, 
only more stiffly, when lo! from one of 
the ladies there broke a smile so sudden, 
so sweet, and so vivid, that he felt it hit 
him on the eyes and on the heart. 

His teeth unclinched themselves, his 
resolve dissolved, and another came in its 
place. Nothing should prevent him from 
penetrating into that fortified castle, 
which contained at least one sweet creat- 
ure who had recognized him, and given 
him a smile brimful of sunshine. 

That night he hardly slept at all, and 
woke very nearly if not quite in love. 

Such was the power of a smile. 

Yet this young gentleman had seen 
many smilers, but to be sure most of them 
smiled without effect, because they smiled 
eternally ; they seemed cast with their 
mouths open, and their pretty teeth for- 
ever in sight, which has a saddening 
influence on a man of sense—when it has 
any. 

But here a pensive face had brightened 
at sight of him; a lovely countenance on 
which circumstances, not Nature, had 
impressed gravity, had sprung back to 
its natural gayety for a moment, and for 
him. 

Difficulties spur us whenever they do 
not check us. 

My lord sat at his window with his 
book and telescope for hours every day. 

Alas ! mesdemoiselles did not leave the 
premises for three days. 

But on the fourth industry was re- 
warded ; he met them, and smiling him- 
self by anticipation, it was his fate to 
draw from the lady a more exquisite 
smile than the last. 

Smile the second made his heart beat so 
he could feel it against his waistcoat. 

Beauty is power; a smile is its sword, 
These two charming thrusts subdued if 
they did not destroy Publicola’s wrath 
against the baroness, and his heart was 
now all on a glow. A passing glimpse 
two or three times a week no longer 
satisfied its yearning. There was a little 
fellow called Dard who went out shooting 
with him in the capacity of a beater— 
this young man seemed to know a great 
deal about the family. He told him that 
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the ladies of Beaurepaire went to Mass 


every Sunday at a little church two miles 
off. The baroness used to go too, but now 
they have no carriage she stays at home. 
She won’t go to church or anywhere else 
now she can’t drive up and have a blazing 
lackey to hand her out—‘“ Aristo va.’ * 

Riviere smiled at this demonstration of 
plebeian bile. 

Next Sunday saw him a political rene- 
gade. He failed in a prime article of 
Republican faith. He went to church. 

The Republic had given up going to 
church: the male part of it in particular. 

Citizen Riviere attended church and 
there worshiped—Cupid. He smarted 
for this. The young ladies went with 
higher motives, and took no notice of 
him. They lowered their long silken 
lashes over one breviary, and scarcely 
observed the handsome citizen. 

Meantime he, contemplating their pious 
beauty with earthly eyes, was drinking 
long draughts of intoxicating passion. 

And when after the service they each 
took an arm of St. Aubin, and he, with 
the air of an admiral convoying two ships 
choke-full of specie, conducted his pre- 
cious charge away home. our young 
citizen felt jealous, and all but hated the 
worthy doctor. 

One day Riviere was out shooting, 
accompanied by Dard. 

A covey of partridges got up wild, 
and went out of bounds into a field of late 
clover. 

“Tt is well done, citizen,’’ shouted lit- 
tle Dard, ‘‘at present we are going to 
massacre them.”’ 

‘‘ But that is not my ground.”’ 

“No matter; it belongs to Beaure- 
paire.”’ 

<‘The last people I should like to take 
a liberty with.”’ 

“You must not be so nice; they have 
no gamekeeper now to interfere with us; 
they can’t afford one. Aha! aristocrats ! 
The times are changed since your pigeons 
used to devastate us, and we durst not 
shoot one of the marauders—the very 
pheasants are at our mercy now.” 


* Aristocrat go to! 


‘“The more ungenerous would it be of 
us to take advantage.”’ 

“Citizen, I tell you everybody shoots 
over Beaurepaire.”’ 

‘*Oh, if everybody does it—” 

In short Dard prevailed. A small 
amount of logic ‘suffices to prove to a 
man of one-and-twenty that it is moral to 
follow his birds. 

Our hero had his misgivings; but the 
game was abundant, and tamer than 
elsewhere. 

In for a penny in for a pound. The 
next time they went out together, I blush 
to say he began with this very field of 
clover, and killed two brace in it. It was 
about four o’clock of this day when the 
sportsman and his assistant emerged 
from the fields upon the highroad be- 
tween Beaurepaire and the village, and 
made toward the latter. 

They had to pass Bigot’s auberge, a 


long low house all across which from 
end to end was printed in gigantic 
letters :— 


‘*TCI ON LOGE A PIED ET A CHEVAL.” * 


“¢ Here one lodges on foot and horseback.” 


Opposite this Dard halted and looked 
wistfully in his superior’s face, and laid 
his hand pathetically on his center. 

“What is the matter? Are you ill?” 

«Very ill, citizen.”’ 

“What is it ?”’ 

‘“‘The soldier’s gripes,’’? replied this 
vulgar little party; ‘‘and, citizen, only 
smell; the soup is just coming off the 
ares 

This little Dard resembled (in one 
particular) Cardinal Wolsey, as handed 
down to us by the immortal bard, and 
by the painters of his day : 


‘* He was a man of an unbounded stomach.” 


He had gone two hours past his usual 
feeding time, and was in pain and 
affliction. 

Riviere laughed and consented. 

«We will have it in the porch,”’ said he. 

The consent was no sooner out of his 


* What a row the latter customers must make 
going up to bed! 
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mouth than Dard dashed wildly into the 
kitchen. 

Riviere himself was not sorry of an 
excuse to linger an hour in a place where 
the ladies of Beaurepaire might perhaps 
pass and see him in a new costume—his 
shooting cap and jacket, adorned with 
all the paraphernalia of the sport, which 
in France are got up with an eye to 
ornament as well as use. 

The soup was brought out, and for 
several minutes Dard’s feelings were too 
great for utterance. 

But Riviere did not take after the great 
cardinal, especially since he had fallen in 
love. He soon dispatched a frugal meal ; 
then went in and got some scraps for the 
dog, and then began to lay the game out 
and count it. He emptied his own pocket 
and Dard’s game-bag, and altogether it 
made a good show. 

The small citizen was now in a fit state 
to articulate. 

«A good day’s work, citizen,”’ said 
he, stretching himself luxuriously, till he 
turned from a rotundity to an oval: 
‘‘and most of it killed on the lands of 
Beaurepaire—all the better.”’ 

“You appear not to love that family, 
Dard.” 

**Your penetration is not at fault, citi- 
zen. I do not love that family,’ was the 
stern reply. 

Edouard, for a reason before hinted at, 
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was in no hurry to leave the place, and | 


the present seemed a good opportunity 
for pumping Dard. He sent therefore 
for two pipes; one he pretended to smoke, 
the other he gave Dard; for this shrewd 
young personage had observed that these 
rustics, under the benign influence of to- 
bacco, were placidly reckless in their 
revelations. 

“By the by, Dard (puff), why did you 
say you dislike that family ? ”’ 

** Because—because I can’t help it; it 
is stronger than I am. I hate them, 
aristo—va !”’ (putf.) 

** But why ?—why ?—why?’”’ 

‘© Ah! good, you demand why ?—(puff). 
Well, then, because they impose upon 
Jacintha.”’ 
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‘«* And then she imposes upon me.” 

‘Even now I do not quite understand. 
Explain, Dard, and assure yourself of my 
sympathy”’’ (puff). 

Thus encouraged, Dard became loqua- 
cious. 

‘Those Beaurepaire aristocrats,”* said 
he, with his hard peasant good sense, 
“‘are neither one thing nor the other. 
They cannot keep up nobility, they have 
not the means—they will not come down 
off their perch, they have not the sense. 
No, for as small as they are, they must 
look and talk as big as ever. They can 
only afford one servant, and I don’t be- 
lieve they pay her, but they must be at- 
tended on just as obsequious as when 
they had a dozen. And this is fatal to 
all us little people that have the mis- 
fortune to be connected with them.”’ 

‘Why, how are you connected with 
them?” 

** By the tie of affection.”’ 

**T thought you hated them.” 

**Clearly; but I have the ill luck to 
love Jacintha, and she loves these aris- 
tocrats, and makes me do little odd jobs 
for them ;*’ and here Dard’s eye suddenly 
glared with horror. 

“ Well! what of it?” 

* What of it, citizen, what? you do 
not know the fatal meaning of those 
accursed words ? *’ 

*“ Why, it is not an obscure phrase. I 
never heard of a man’s back being broken 
by little odd jobs.”’ 

** Perhaps not his back, citizen, but his 
heart? if little odd jobs will not break 
that, why, nothing will. Torn from place 
to place, and from trouble to trouble; as 
soon as one tiresome thing begins to go 
a bit smooth, off to a fresh plague—a new 
handicraft to torment your head and your 
fingers over every day; in-doors work 
when it is dry, out a-doors when it snows 
—and then all bustle—no taking one’s 
work quietly, the only way it agrees with 
a fellow: no repose. ‘Milk the cow, 
Dard, but look sharp; for the baroness’s 
chair wants mending—take these slops 
to the pig, but you must not wait to see 
him enjoy them; you are wanted to chop 
billets for me.’ Beat the mats—take 
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down the curtains—walk to church (best 
part of a league) and heat the pew cush- 
ions—come back and cut the cabbages, 
paint the door, and wheel the old lady 
about the terrace, rub quicksilver on the 
little dog’s back ; mind he don’t bite you 
to make himself sick! repair the ottoman, 
roll the gravel, clean the kettles, carry 
half a ton of water up three pair of stairs, 
trim the turf, prune the vine, drag the 
fish-pond, and when you are there, go in 
and gather water-lilies for Mademoiselle 
Josephine while you are drowning the 
puppies; that is little odd jobs. May 
Satan twist her neck who invented 
them ! ’’ 

“Very sad all this,’’ said young Ri- 
viere, as- gravely as he could; “but 
about the family.’’ 

“TI am citizen. When I go into their 
kitchen to court Jacintha a bit, instead 
of finding a good supper there, which a 
man has a right to, courting a cook, if I 
don’t take one in my pocket, there is no 
supper, not to say supper, for either her 
or me. I don’t call.a-salad and a bit 
of cheese rind—supper! Beggars in silk 
and satin I call them. Every sou they 
have goes on to their backs, instead of 
into their bellies.”’ 

“‘ Nonsense, Dard. I know your ca- 
pacity, but you could not eat a hole in 
their income, that ancient family.” 

“‘T could eat it all, and sit here. In- 
come! I would not change incomes with 
them if they’d throw me in a pancake a 
day. I tell you, citizen, they are the 
poorest family for leagues round; not 
that they need be quite so poor, if they 
could swallow a little of their pride. But 
no, they must have china, and plate, and 
fine linen, at dinner; so their fine plates 
are always bare, and their silver trays 
empty. Ask the butcher, if you don’t 
believe me / 

«* You ask him whether he does not go 
three times to the smallest shop-keeper, 
for once he goes to Beaurepaire. Their 
tenants send them a little meal and eggs, 
and now and then a hen, because they 
must; their. great garden is chock-full 
of fruit and vegetables, and Jacintha 
makes me dig in it gratis—and so they 
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muddle on. And then the baroness must 
have her coffee as in the days of old, and 
they can’t afford to buy it—so they roast 
—haw ! haw !—they roast a lot of horse 
beans that cost nothing, and grind 
them, and serve up the liquor in a 
silver cafe-tiére, on a silver  salver. 
Aristo va.”’ 

' “Ts it possible ?—reduced to this !— 
ols s 

‘* Perdition seize them! why don’t they 
melt their silver into soup—why don’t 
they sell the superfluous and buy the 
grub? and I can’t see why they don’t let 
their house and that accursed garden, in 
which I sweat gratis, and live in a small 
house, and be content with as many ser- 
vants as they can pay wages to.’’ 

“Dard,’’ said Riviere, thoughtfully, 
interrupting him, ‘‘is it really true about 
the beans ? ’”’ 

“T tell you I have seen Mademoiselle 
Laure doing it for the old woman’s break- 
fast; it was Laure invented the move. 
A girl of nineteen beginning already to 
deceive the world. But they areall tarred 
with the same stick. Aristo va.” 

‘‘ Dard, you are a brute! ”’ 

“< Me, citizen ? ”’ 

“You! there is noble poverty, as well 
as noble wealth. I might have disdained 
these people in their prosperity, but I 
revere them in their affliction.”’ 

‘‘T consent,’’ replied Dard, very coolly. 
‘That is your affair; but permit me,”’ 
and here he clinched his teeth at remem- 
brance of his wrongs, ‘‘on my own part 
to say that I will no more be a scullery- 
man without wages to these high-minded 
starvelings, these illustrious beggars.”’ 
Then he heated himself red hot. ‘I will 
not even be their galley-slave. Next, I 
have done my last little odd job in this 
world,’’ yelled the now infuriated facto- 
“* Allis ended. Of two things one 
—either Jacintha quits those arvstos, or 
I leave Jacin—Eh ?—ah !—oh !—ahem ! 
How—’ow d’ye do, Jacintha?’’ and his 
roar ended in a whine, as when a dog 
runs barking out and receives in full 
career a cut from his master’s whip, 
and his generous rage turns to whimper 
then and there. ‘‘I was just talking of 
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you, Jacintha,”’ faltered Dard, in con- 
clusion. 

“T heard you, Dard,”’ replied Jacintha, 
slowly, quietly, grimly. 
Dard from oval 

round. 

Wceihe person whose sudden appearance 
at the door of the porch reduced the 
swelling Dard to his natural limits, moral 
and corporeal, was a strapping young 
woman, with a comely peasant face, 
somewhat freckled, and a pair of large 
black eyes, surmounted by coal-black 
brows that inclined to meet upon the 
bridge of the nose. She stood in a bold 
attitude, her massive but well - formed 
arms folded so that the pressure of each 
against the other made them seem gigan- 
tic, and her cheek pale with wrath, and 
her eyes glittering like basilisks’ upon 
citizen Dard. Had petulance mingled 
with her wrath, Riviere would have 
howled with laughter at Dard’s dis- 
comfiture, and its cause; but a hand- 
some woman, boiling with suppressed 
ire, has a touch of the terrible, and 
Jacintha’s black eyes and lowering black 
brows gave her, in this moment of lofty 
indignation, a grander look than belonged 
to her. So even Riviere put down his 
pipe and gazed up in her face with a 
shade of misgiving. 

She now slowly unclasped her arms, 
and, with her great eye immovably fixed 
on Dard, she pointed with a commanding 
gesture toward Beaurepaire. Citizen 
Dard was no longer master of his own 
limbs; he was even as a bird fascinated 
by a rattlesnake; he rose slowly, with 
-his eyes fastened to hers, and was mov- 
ing off like an ul-oiled automaton in the 
direction indicated; but at this a sup- 
pressed snigger began to shake Riviere’s 
whole body till it bobbed up and down 
on the seat. That weakened the spell : 
Dard turned to him ruefully. 

“There, citizen,’ he cried, “do you 
see that imperious gesture? Now Ill 
tell you what that means—that means 
you promised to dig in the aristocrat’s 
garden this afternoon—so march! Here, 
then, is one that has gained nothing by 
kings being put down, for I am ruled 
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with a rod of iron. Thank your stars, 
citizen, that you are not in my place.” 

‘Dard,’ retorted Jacintha, “if you 
don’t like your place, you can quit it. 
I know two or three that will be glad to 
take it. There, say no more; now I am 
here I will go back to the village, and we 
shall see whether all the lads recoil from 
a few little jobs to be done by my side, 
and paid by my friendship.’’ ; 

“No! no! Jacintha; don’t be a fool! 
Iam going; there, 1am at your service, 
my dear friend. Come!”’ 

“©Go, then; you know what to do.”’ 

«* And leave you here ?”’ 

“ Yes,’’ said Jacintha. ‘I must speak 
a word to monsieur—you have rendered 
it necessary.”’ 

The subjugated one crept to Beaure- 
paire, but often looked behind him. He 
did not relish leaving Jacintha with the 
handsome young citizen, especially after 
her hint that there were better men in 
the district than himself. 

Jacintha turned to young Riviere, and 
spoke to him in a very different tone— 
coldly, but politely. 

** Monsieur will think me very hardy 
thus to address a stranger, but I ought 
not to allow monsieur to be deceived, and 
those I serve belied.’’ 

«There needs no excuse, female citizen. 


Iam at your service ; be seated.”’ 


‘‘Many thanks, monsieur; but I will 
not sit down, for lam going immediately.” 

*‘ All the worse, female citizen. But I 
say, it seems to me then you heard what 
Dard was saying’to me. What, did you 
listen? Oh, fie!” 

‘“No, monsieur, I did not listen,’’ re- 
plied Jacintha, haughtily. ‘I am in- 
capable of it; there was no necessity. 
Dard bawled so loud the whole village 
might hear. I was passing, and heard a 
voice I knew raised so high, I feared he 
was drunk ; I came therefore to the side 
of the porch—with the best intentions. 
Arrived there, words struck my ear that 
made me pause. I was so transfixed I 
could not move. Thus, quite in spite of 
myself, I suffered the pain of. hearing his 
calumnies ; you see, monsieur, that I did 
not play the spy on you ; moreover, that 
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character would nowise suit with my nat- 
ural disposition. I heard too your an- 
swer, which does you so much credit, 
and I instantly resolved that you should 
not be imposed upon.”’ 

“Thank you, female citizen.”’ 

‘‘Neither the family I serve, nor my- 
self, are reduced to what that little fool 
described. I ought not to laugh, I ought 
to be angry; but after all it was only 
Dard, and Dard is a notorious fool. 
There, monsieur,’’ continued she, gra- 
ciously, “ I will be candid, I will tell you 
all. It is perfectly true that the baron 
contracted debts, and that the baroness, 
out of love for her children, is paying 
them off as fast as possible, that the es- 
tate may be clear before she dies. It is 
also true that these heavy debts cannot 
be paid off without great economy. But 
let us distinguish. Prudence is not pov- 
erty ; rather, my young monsieur, it is 
the thorny road to wealth.”’ 

«That is neatly expressed, 
citizen ! ”’ 

‘* Would monsieur object to call me by 
my name, since that of citizen is odious 
to me and to most women ?”’ 

“‘ Certainly not, Mademoiselle Jacintha, 
I shall even take a pleasure in it, since it 
will seem to imply that we are making a 
nearer acquaintance, mademoiselle.”’ 

‘““Not mademoiselle, any more than 
citizen. I am neither demoiselle, nor 
dame, but plain Jacintha.”’ 

‘““No! no! no! not plain Jacintha! Do 
you think I have no eyes then, pretty Ja- 
cintha ? ”’ 

‘Monsieur, a truce to compliments ! 
Let us resume ! 2’ 

“ Be seated, then, pretty Jacintha!”’ 

“It is useless, monsieur, since I am 
goingimmediately. I will be very candid 
with you. It is about Dard having no 
supper up at Beaurepaire. This is true. 
You see I am candid, and conceal noth- 
ing. I will even own to you that the 
baroness, my mistress, would be very 
angry if she knew supper was not pro- 
vided for Dard; in a word I am the cul- 
prit. And I am in the right. Listen. 
Dard is egoist. You may even, perhaps, 
have yourself observed this trait.” 
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“‘Glimpses of it — ha! ha! ha!— he! 
howe, 

“Monsieur, he is egoist to that degree 
that he has not a friend in the world, but 
me. Iforgive him, because I know the 
reason; he has never had a headache or 
a heartache in his life.’’ 

‘‘T don’t understand you, Jacintha.’’ 

‘* Monsieur, at your age there are many 
things a young man does not understand. 
But, though I make allowances for Dard, 
I know what is due to myself. Yes, he 
is so egoist, that, were I to fill that 
paunch of his, I should no longer know 
whether he came to Beaurepaire for me 
or for himself. Now Dard is no beauty, 
monsieur; figure to yourself that he is 
two inches shorter than I am.”’ 

“Oh, heaven ! he looks a foot.’’ 

*‘ He is no scholar neither, and I have 
had to wipe up many a sneer and many a 
sarcasm on his account; but up to now 
I have always been able to reply that 
this five feet two inches of egoism loves 
me disinterestedly; and the moment I 
doubt this point I give him his congé— 
poor little fellow! Now you comprehend 
all, do you not? Confess that I am rea- 
sonable.”’ 

** Parbleu! I say, I did not think your 
sex had been so sagacious.”’ 

“You saw me on the brink of giving 
the poor little being his dismissal ?”’ 

“‘T saw and admired. Well, then, fe- 
male cit—ah! pardon—Jacintha: so then 
the family at Beaurepaire are not in 
such straits as Dard pretends ? ”’ 

‘*Monsieur, do I look like one who is 
starved ?”’ 

‘‘ By Jove, no!—by Ceres, I mean!” 

*« Are my young mistresses wan—and 
thin—and hollow-eyed ? ”’ 

“ Treason !—blasphemy !—ah ! no. 
Venus and Hebe no!”’ 

Jacintha smiled at this enthusiastic 
denial, and also because her sex smile 
when words are used they do not un- 
derstand—guess why ! 

She resumed -- 

“When a cup overflows it cannot be 
empty; those have enough who have to 
spare; now how many times has Dard 
himself sent or brought a weary soldier 
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to our kitchen by Mademoiselle Laure’s 
own orders? ”’ 

“Ah ! I can believe it.” 

‘And how many times have I brought 
a bottle of good Medoc for them from the 
baroness’s cellar ! ”’ 

«You did well. I see; Dard’s egoism 
blinded him; they are prudent, but neither 
stingy nor poor. All the better. But stay ! 
—the.coffee—the beans.” 

Jacintha colored, and seemed put out, 
but it was only for a moment; she smiled 
good-humoredly enough, and put her hand 
in her pocket and drew out a packet. 

«What is that ?”’ 

«Permit me; it is coffee, and excellent 
if I may judge by the perfume ; you have 
just bought it in the village ?”’ 

Jacintha nodded. 

«But the beans !”’ 

“The beans !—the beans! Well—he! 
he!—Monsieur, we have a little merry 
angel in the house called Mademoiselle 
Laure. She set me one day to roast some 
beans—the old doctor wanted them for 
some absurd experiment. Dard came in, 
and seeing something cooking, ‘What 
are they for ?’ said he, ‘ what in Heaven’s 
name are they for?’ His curiosity knew 
no bounds. I was going to tell him, but 
Mademoiselle Laure gave me a look. ‘To 
make the family coffee, to be sure,’ says 
she; and the fool believed it.” 

Riviere and Jacintha had a laugh over 
Dard’s credulity. 

« Well, Jacintha, thank Heaven! Dard 
is mistaken; and yet Iam going to say a 
foolish thing; do you know I half regret 
they are not as poor, no not quite, but 
nearly as poor, as he described them ; for 
then—’’ 

“What then ? ”’ 

** You need not be angry now.’’ 

‘*Me, monsieur? One is in no haste to 
be angry with such a face as yours, my 
young monsieur.”’ 

‘Well, then, I should have liked them 
to be a little poor, that I might have had 
the pleasure and the honor of being useful 
to them.”’ 

‘How could you be of use to them ?”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know—in many ways—es- 
pecially now I have made your acquaint- 
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ance—you would have told me what to 
do. I would not have disobeyed you, for 
you are a treasure, and I see you love 
them sincerely; it is a holy cause; it 
would have been, I mean; and we should 
have been united in it, Jacintha.”’ 

“Ah yes! as to that, yes.” 

““We would have concerted means to 
do them kindness secretly—without hurt- 
ing their pride. And then I am in au- 
thority, Jacintha.”’ 

‘*T know it, monsieur. 
(He. 

“In great authority for one so young. 
They are Royalists—my secret protection 
might have been of wonderful service to 
them, and I could have given it them 
without disloyalty to the state; for, after 
all, what has the Republic to dread from 
women ?”’ 

Through all this, which the young fel- 
low delivered not flowingly, but in a series 
of little pants, each from his heart, Ja- 
cintha’s great black eye dwelt on him 
calm but secretly inquisitive, and on her 
cheek a faint color came and went two or 
three times. 

“These sentiments do you honor, my 
pretty monsieur’’ (dwelling tenderly on 
the pretty). 

‘And so do yours do you,” cried the 
young man warmly. ‘‘ Let us be friends, 
us two, who, though of different parties, 
understand one another. And let me tell 
you, Mademoiselle, the Aristocrat, that 
we Republicans have our virtues too.”’ 

‘* Henceforth I will believe this for your 
sake, my child.”’ 

‘Tam going to tell you one of them.”’ 

«Tell me.’’ 

“It is this—we can recognize and bow 
to virtue in whatever class we find it. I 
revere you, cit—ahem !—henceforth Ja- 
cintha is to me a word that stands for 
loyalty, fidelity and unselfish affection. 
These are the soul of nobility—titles are 
its varnish. Such spirits as you, I say, 
are the ornaments of both our sexes, of 
every rank, and of human nature. There- 
fore give me your pretty brown hand a 
moment, that I may pay you a homage I 
would not offer to a selfish, and by conse- 
quence a vulgar duchess.’’ 


Dard has told 
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Jacintha colored a little; but put out 
her hand with a smile, and with a grace 
that seems born with French women of 
all classes. 

Riviere held the smiling peasant’s hand 
and bowed his head and kissed it. 

A little to his surprise, the moment he 
relaxed his hold of it, it began to close 
gently on his hand and hold it, and even 
press it a very little. He looked up, and 
saw a female phenomenon. The smile 
still lingered on her lip, but the large 
black eyes were troubled, and soon an 
enormous tear quietly rolled out of them 
and ran down her tanned cheek. 

The boy looked wistfully in her face for 
an explanation. 

She replied to his mute inquiry by smil- 
ing and pressing his hand gently, in which 
act another tear welled quietly up and 
rippled over and ran with a slant into the 
channel of the first. 

The inexperienced boy looked so sad at 
this, that she pressed his hand still more, 
and smiled still more kindly. Then Edou- 
ard sat and began to watch with innocent 
curiosity the tears arrive thus, two a 
minute, without any trouble while the 
mouth smiled and the hand pressed his. 

At last he said, in asort of petting tone 
—“Orying, Jacintha?”’ 

«No, my friend—not that 1 am aware 
of.”’ 

“Yes, you are—good! here comes an- 
other.”’ 

«Am I, dear ?—it is possible.”’ 

‘<‘T like it—it is so pretty. I am afraid 
it is my fauit. By the by, what is it for ?”’ 

““My friend, perhaps it is that you 
praised me too warmly, monsieur; these 
are the first words of sympathy that have 
ever been spoken to me in this village, 
above all, the first words of good-will to 
the family I love so.”’ 

<< Yes! you do love them, and so do I.” 

<‘Thank you! thank you!”’ 

‘«‘What witchcraft do they possess? 
They make me, you, and, I think, every 
honest heart, their friend.”’ 

<‘ Ah, monsieur, do not be offended, but 
believe me it is no small thing to be an 
old family. There, you see, I do not weep ; 
on the contrary, I discourse. My grand- 


father served a baron of Beaurepaire. 
My father was their gamekeeper, and fed 
to his last hour from the baron’s plate ; he 
was disabled by ague for many years be- 
fore he died, was my poor father; my 
mother died in the house, and was buried 
in the sacred ground near the family 
chapel. Yes, her body is aside theirs in 
death, and so was her heart while she 
lived. They put an inscription on her 
tomb praising her fidelity and probity. 
Do you think these things do not sink into 
the heart of the poor?—praise on her 
tomb, and not a word on their own, but 
just the name, and when each was born 
and died, you know. Ah! the pride of 
the mean is dirt, but the pride of the 
noble is gold ! 

*< For, look you, among parvenus I 
should be a servant, and nothing more; 
in this proud family [ama humble friend ; 
of course they are not always gossiping 
with me like vulgar masters and mis- 
tresses—if they did, I should neither re- 
spect nor love them; but they all smile 
on me whenever I come into the room, 
even the baroness herself. I belong to 
them, and they belong to me, by ties with- 
out number, by the years themselves— 
reflect, monsieur, a century—by the many 
kind words in many troubles, by the one 
roof that sheltered us a hundred years, 
and the grave where our bones lie to- 
gether till the day of God.” 

Jacintha clasped her hands, and the 
black eyes shone out warm through their 
dew. 

Riviere’s glistened too. 

“Tt is well said,’’ he cried ; “it is nobly 
said! But, permit me, these are ties that 
owe their force to the souls they bind. 
How often have such bonds round human 
hearts proved ropes of sand. They grap- 
ple you like hooks of steel—because you 
are steel yourself to the backbone. I 
admire you, cit—Jacintha dear. Such 


* The French peasant often thinks half a sen_ 
tence, and utters the other half aloud, and so 
breaks air in the middle of a thought. Probably 
Jacintha’s whole thought, if we had the means of 
knowing it, would have run like this: ‘‘ Besides 
I have another reason. I could not be so com- 
fortable myself elsewhere—for, look you— 
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women as you have a great mission in 
France just now.” 

“Js that true? 
do re 

‘BRING FORTH HEROES! Be themoth- 
ers of great men—the Catos and the 
Gracchi of the future.” 

Jacintha smiled. She did not know the 
Gracchi and their political sentiments ; 
and they sounded well. “Gracchi!” a 
name with a ring to it. People of dis- 
tinction no doubt. 

«That would be too much honor,’’ re- 
plied she, modestly. “At present I must 
say adieu!’’ and she moved off an inch 
at a time, and with an uncertain hesitat- 
ing manner, looking this way and that 
‘‘out of the tail of her eye,’’ as the Ital- 
ians and Scotch phrase it. 

Riviere put no interpretation on this. 

«* Adieu, then, if it must be so,’’ said 
he. 

She caught sight of the game laid out: 
on this excuse she stopped dead short. 

She eyed it wistfully. : 

Riviere caught this glance. ‘‘ Have 
some of it,’’ cried he, ‘‘do have some 
of it.” 

‘¢What should I do with game? ” 

“‘T mean for the chateau.”’ 

«They have such quantities of it.’’ 

“Ah! no doubt. All the tenants send 
it, I suppose.”’ 

“Of course they do.”’ 

“What a pity! It is then fated that I 
am not to be able to show my good-will 
to that family, not even in such a trifle 
as bhis.”7 

Jacintha wheeled suddenly round on 
him, and so by an instinct of female art 
caught off its guard that face which she 
had already openly perused. 

This done, she paused a moment, and 
then came walking an inch at a time 
back to him; entered the porch thought- 
fully, and coolly sat down. At first she 
sat just opposite Riviere, but the next 
moment, reflecting that she was in sight 
from the road, she slipped into a corner 
and there anchored. Riviere opened his 
eyes, and while she was settling her skirts 
he was puzzling his little head. 

“‘How odd,’’ thought he. 


What can women 


> 


*“So long 


as I asked her to sit down, it was always, 
‘No, Lamicommenae: 

“Yes, my friend, you have divined 
Toe 

“Oh, have 
what ? ”’ 

«That I am going to tell you the 
truth. Your face as well as your words 
is the cause. Oh, yes, I will tell you 
allle4 

“Ts it about Beaurepaire ?”’ 

$C NES 

«*But you did tell me all; those were 
your very words.”’ 

‘Tt is possible ; but all 1 told you was 
—inexact.”’ 

“< Oh, no, Jacintha, that cannot be. I 
felt truth in every tone of your voice.”’ 

“‘That was because you are true, and 
innocent, and pure. Forgive me for not 
reading you ata glance. Now I will tell 
you all.” 

“Oh, dot (pray dow v7 

“Listen then! ah, my friend, swear to 
me by that sainted woman, your mother, 
that you will never reveal what I trust 
you with at this moment! ”’ 

*‘ Jacintha, I swear by my mother to 
keep your secret.” 

*«Then, my poor friend, what Dard told 
you was not altogether false.’’ 

‘Good heavens! Jacintha.”’ 

‘Though it was but a guess on his 
part; for I never trusted my own sweet- 
heart as now I trust a stranger. 

** You that have shown such good senti- 
ments toward us, oh, hear and then tell 
me, can nothing be done ? 

‘*No, don’t speak to me—let me go on 
before my courage dies; yes, share this 
secret with me, for it gnaws me, it chokes 
me. 

‘*To see what I see every day, and do 
what I do, and have no oneI dare breathe 
a word to; oh, it is very hard. 

“‘ Nevertheless, see on what a thread 
things turn: if one had told me an hour 
ago it was you I should open my heart 
to ! 

‘My child, my dear old mistress, and 
my sweet young ladies are—ah! no, I 
can’t! I can’t ! 

‘* What a poltroon I am. 


I1?—ah, yes — divined 


Yes! thank 
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you, your hand in mine gives me courage : 
IT hope lam not doing ill. They are not 
economical. They are not stingy. They 
are not paying off their debts. My 
friend, the baroness and the demoiselles 
de Beaurepaire—are PAUPERS.”’ 


CHAPTER Il. 


<< PAUPERS ?'”’ 

Se Alas te? 

“‘ Members of the nobility paupers ? ”’ 

“Yes; for their debts are greater than 
their means; they live by sufferance— 
they le at the mercy of the law, and of 
their creditors; and every now and then 
these monsters threaten us, though they 
know we struggle to give them their 
due.”’ 

«What do they threaten ? ”’ 

“To petition government to sell the 
chateau and lands, and pay them—the 
wretches ! ”’ 

«The hogs !’’ 

<‘And then, the worst of it is, the 
family can’t do anything the least little 
bit mean. I was in the room when M. 
Perrin, the notary, gave the baroness a 
hint to cut down every tree on the estate, 
and sell the timber, and lay by the money 
for her own use. She heard him out, and 
then, oh! the look she gave him—it with- 
ered him up on his chair. 

«“*T rob my husband’s and my Jo- 
sephine’s estate of its beauty ! cut down 
the old trees that show the chateau is not 
a thing of yesterday, like your Directory, 
your Republic, and your guillotine !’ 

‘««So then, Monsieur Perrin, to soften 
her, said: ‘No, madame, spare the an- 
cient oak, of course, and indeed all the 
very old trees ; but sell the others.’ 

<<¢The others? what, the trees that 
my own husband planted? and why not 
knock down my little oratory in the park 
—he built it. The stones would sell for 
something — so would Josephine’s hair 


and Laure’s. You do not know, perhaps; 
each of those young ladies there can sit 
down upon her back hair. Monsieur, I 
will neither strip the glory from my 
daughters’ heads, nor from the ancient 
lands of Beaurepaire—nor hallow some 
Republican’s barn, pigsty, or dwelling- 
house, with the stones of the sacred place 
where I pray for my husband’s soul.’ 

‘*Those were her words. She had been 
sitting quite quiet like a cat, watching for 
him. She rose up to speak, and those 
words came from her like puffs of flame 
from a furnace. You could not forget 
one of them if you lived ever so long. 
He hasn’t come to see us since then, and 
it’s six months ago.” 

“TI call it false pride, Jacintha.”’ 

‘Do you? then I don’t,” said Jacin- 
tha, firing up. 

‘* Well, no matter; tell me more.’’ 

**T will tell you all. I have promised.’ 

“Ts it true about the beans? ”’ 

“It is too true.” 

“‘But this coffee that you have just 
bought ? ”’ 

“JT have not bought it; I have em- 
bezzled it. Every now and then I take 
a bunch of grapes from the conservatory. 
I give it to the grocer’s wife. Then she 
gives me a little coffee, and says to her- 
self, ‘That girl is a thief.’ ”’ 

‘More fool she. She says nothing of 
the sort, you spiteful girl.” 

‘Then I secretly flavor my poor mis- 
tress’s breakfast with it.’’ 

“Secretly ? But you tell Mademoiselle 
Laure.’’ 

‘*How innocent you are ?—Don’t you 
see that she roasts beans that her mother 
may still think she drinks coffee; and 
that I flavor her rubbish on the sly, that 
Mademoiselle Laure may fancy her beans 
have really a twang of coffee; and for 
aught I know, the baroness sees through 
us both, and smacks her lps over the 
draught to make us all happy; for 
women are very deep, my young mon- 
sieur—you have no idea how deep they 
are. Yes, at Beaurepaire we all love 
and deceive one another.”’ 

“You make my heart sick. Then it 
was untrue about the wine ? ”’ 
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“No, it was not; we have plenty of 
that. The baron left the cellar brimful 
of wine. There is enough to last us all 
our lives; and, while we have it, we will 
give it to the brave and the poor.” 

«¢ And pinch yourselves ?”’ 

‘¢ And pinch ourselves.”’ 

‘““Why don’t they swap the wine for 
necessaries ? ”’ 

‘“*Because they could not do a mean 
thing.’’ 

«Where is the meanness ? 
man to advise a mean thing ?”’ 

«Ah, no, monsieur. Well, then, they 
won’t do a thing other barons of Beaure- 
paire never did; and that is why they sit 
down to a good bottle of wine from their 
own cellar, and to grapes and peaches 
from their own garden, and even truffles 
from their own beech coppice, and good 
cream from their own cow, and scarce 
two sous’ worth of bread, and butcher’s 
meat not once a fortnight.”’ 

“In short, they eat fifteen francs’ 
worth of luxuries, and so have not ten 
sous for wholesome food.”’ 

‘“« Yes, monsieur.’’ 

** Yes, monsieur ?’’ cried Riviere, spite- 
fully mocking her; ‘‘and don’t you see 
this is not economy, but extravagance? 
Don’t you see it is their duty as well as 
their interest to sell their wine, or some 
of it, and their fruit, and buy eatables, 
and even put by money to pay their 
debts ?”’ 

“It would be if they were vulgar 
people; but these are not grocers nor 
cheap Johns; these are the high noblesse 
of France.”’ 

“These are a pack of fools,’’ roared the 
irritated Republican, ‘‘and you are as 
bad as they.”’ 

““T do not assert the contrary,’ replied 
Jacintha, humbly and lovingly, disarm- 
ing his wrath with a turn of the tongue. 
““My friend,’’? she continued in the same 
tone, *‘ at present our cow is in full milk ; 
so that is a great help; but when she 
goes dry, God knows what we shall do, 
for I don’t.”? And Jacintha turned a 
face so full of sorrow on him, that he 
was ashamed of having been in a rage 
with her absurdity. 


Am I the 


«‘ And then to come by and hear my 
own sweetheart, that ought to be on 
my side, running down those saints and 
martyrs to a stran—to our best friend.’’ 

‘¢ Poor Jacintha ! ”’ 

“*Oh, no; don’t, don’t! already it costs 
me a great struggle not to give way.”’ 

<‘Indeed ! you tremble.”’ 

‘‘Like enough—it isthe nerves. Take 
no notice, or I could not answer for my- 
self. My heart is like a lump of lead in 
my bosom at this hour. No! itis not so 
much for what goes on up at the chateau. 
That will not kill them. Love nourishes 
as well as food; and we all love one 
another at Beaurepaire. It is for the 
whisper I have just heard in the village.’’ 

«What ?—what?”’ 

‘‘That one of these cruel creditors is 
going to have the estate and chateau 
sold.”’ 

‘«Curse him ! ”’ 

“He might as well send for the guillo- 
tine and take their lives at once. You 
look at me. You don’t know my mis- 
tress as I do. Ah! butchers, if it is so, 
you will take nothing out of that house 
but her corpse. And is itcome to this? 
The great old family to be turned adrift 
like beggars to wander over the world ? 
Oh, my poor mistress! Oh, my pretty 
demoiselles! that I played with and 
nursed ever since I was a child !—I was 
just six when Josephine was born—and 
that I shall love till my last breath.’’ 

The young woman, torn by the violence 
of a feeling so long pent up in her own 
bosom, fell to panting, and laughing, and 
sobbing, and trembling violently. 

The statesman, who had passed all his 
short life at school and college, was 
frightened out of his wits, and ran to 
her side, and took hold of her and pulled 
her, and eried, ‘“‘ Oh, don’t, Jacintha ; you 
will kill yourself, you will die !—this is 
frightful—help here! help!”’ 

Jacintha put her hand to his mouth, 
and, without leaving off her hysterics, 
gasped out, ‘‘ Ah! don’t expose me.”’ 

So then he didn’t know what to'do; but 
he seized a tumbler, and with trembling 
hand filled it with wine, and threw him- 
self on his knees, and forced it between 
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her lips. All she did was to bite a piece 
out of the glass as clean as if a diamond 
had cut it. This did her good—destruc- 
tion of sacred household property gave 
her another turn. ‘‘ There, I’ve broke 
your glass now,”’ she cried with a mar- 
velous change of tone; and she came to, 
and sobbed and cried reasonably. 

The other young thing of the tender 
though impetuous heart set to comfort 
her. 

“Poor Jacintha ! dear Jacintha! I will 
be a friend both to them and you. There 
is a kiss not to cry so.”? Oh, oh, oh! 
And lo, and behold! he burst out crying 
himself. 

This gave Jacintha another turn. 

“Oh, my son! don’t you cry! 
never s-s-suffer that.’’ 

“How can I help it? Oh! It is you 
make me—sobbing and weeping like that.”’ 

“‘ Forgive me, little heart. I will be 
m-more reasonable, not to afflict you. 
Oh, see, I leave off! Oh! 1 will take 
the wine.”’ 

Edouard put the other side of the glass 
to her lips, and she supped a teaspoonful 
of wine. This was her native politeness, 
not to slight a remedy he had offered. 
Then he put down the glass, and she 
drew his head lightly to her bosom, and 
he felt her quietly crying. She was 
touched to the core by his sympathy. 
As for him, he was already ashamed of 
the weakness he could not quite master, 
and was not sorry to hide his face so 
agreeably. 

“‘Oh dear! Now—oh !—you are not to 
fancy (I can hear your heart beat where 
I%am, Jacintha) [ever cry. I have not 
done such a contemptible thing since I 
was a boy.” 

‘“‘T believe it. Forgive me. It was all 
my fault. It is no discredit. Ah! no, 
my son; those tears do you honor, and 
make the poor Jacintha your friend.” 

These foolish drops do not long quench 
our statesman’s and puppy’s manly 
ardor. 

«‘Come, come!” he cried, “let us do 
something, not sit blubbering.”’ 

«‘ Ah! if we could do anything,”’ cried 
Jacintha, catching fire at him. 


I will 


“Why, of course we can. People 
never know what they can do till they 
try. J shall think of something, you 
may depend.’’? (Vanity revived.) 

<* And I must run to Beaurepaire ; they 
will think I am lost.”’ 

“Oh, Jacintha!”’ 

“What?” 

«You will take some of the game now.”’ 

“That I will—from you.” 

“Thank you. Quick—quick—for good- 
ness’ sake. Here take these four birds. 
That is right; pin up your apron—that 
makes a capital pocket.’’ 

“The hare would be more nourishing 
than the birds,’’ said Jacintha, timidly. 

‘*You are to have the hare as well, of 
course; send me down Dard; he shall 
take her up.”’ 

‘““No! no! Dard and Tare bad friends. 
I will ask no favor of him. He shall be 
my suppliant all this day, not This. Look 
at my arm, do you think that is afraid of 
a hare?” 

«Why, it is half as big again as mine, 
Jacintha ; for all that, I shall carry the 
hare up in my pocket. France is still 
France, whatever you may think; a 
pretty woman must not be let drag a 
hare about the nation; come—”’ 

“‘Surely, monsieur does not think of 
accompanying me!”’ 

«Why not?” 

‘‘Oh, as for that, 1am no prude—it is 
a road, too, on which one meets no one— 
ah bah! if you are not ashamed of me, 
I am not of you—allons.”’ 

They walked up the road in silence. 
Riviere had something on his mind, and 
Jacintha was demurely watching for it 
out of the tail of her eye. At last, 
ashamed of going along and not saying 
a word to rustic Hebe, he dropped out 
this in an absent sort of way: ‘‘I shall 
never know by your manner whether you 
are telling the truth or—the reverse.” 
No answer. 

“You do it beautifully.”? No answer. 

«So smooth and convincing.’’ No an- 
swer. 

“Seriously, then, 1 used to think it a 
crime, a sordid vice—but now I see that 
even a falsehood, coming from a pure 
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heart, is purified, and becomes virtuous, 
pious.” 

«« Never 

«« And useful.” 

«What use were mine? I had to un- 
pick them the next minute—and do you 
think I did not blush like fire while I was 
eating my own words one after an- 
other?” 

‘‘T did not see you.” 

«©A sign I blushed inside, and that is 
worse. My young monsieur,’’ continued 
Jacintha, gravely, ‘“‘listen to me. A lie 
is always two things—a lump of sin, and 
a piece of folly. Yes! women are readier 
and smoother at that sort of work than 
men—all the worse for them. Men lie at 
times to gain some end they are hard 
bent on; but their instinct is to tell the 
truth, those that are men at all. But 
women, especially uneducated ones like 
me, run to a le the first thing, like rats 
toa hole. Now, mark the consequence ; 
women suffer many troubles, great and 
small; half of these come to them by the 
will of God; but the other hait they make 
for themselves by their silly want of truth 
and candor—there !”’ 

‘““Bless my soul! here is a sermon. 
Why, how earnest you are!”’ 

“Yes, Iam in earnest, and you should 
not mock me. Consider, 1 am many 
years older than you—you are not twenty, 
I think, and I am close upon five-and- 
twenty—-and I have seen ten times as 
much life as you, though I have lived in 
a village.’’ 

“Don’t be angry, Jacintha; I listen 
to every word.”’ 

“‘T am in earnest, my friend, because 
you terrified me when you smirked like 
that and talked of beautiful les, pious 
lies, (why not clean filth?) and then 
quoted me to prove it. Innocence is so 
easily corrupted. And I could not sleep 
at night if my tongue had corrupted one 
so innocent and good and young as you, 
my dear.”’ 

“Now, don’t you be alarmed,”’ cried 
the statesboy, haughtily, ‘‘ you need not 
fear that I shall ever take after women 
in that or anything else.”’ 

“‘Mind they will be the first to despise 
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you if you do—that is their way—it is one 
of them that tells you so.””7__ 

« Set your mind at ease, fair moralist ; 
I shall think of your precepts. I will 
even note down one of the brilliant things 
you said;’’ and he took out his tablets. 
«¢* A lie is a—lump of sin, and a bit—no— 
a piece of folly, eh?’ ”’ 

“That is it!’’ cried Jacintha, gayly, 
her anxiety removed. 

*“‘T did not think you were five-and- 
twenty, though.”’ 

“‘T am then—don’t you believe me? ’’ 

«Why not? Indeed how could I dis- 
believe you after your lecture ? ”’ 

‘Tt is well,’ said Jacintha, with dig- 
nity. 

She was twenty-seven by the parish 
books. 

Riviere relapsed into his reverie. 

This time it was Jacintha who spoke 
first. 

«You forgive me for breaking the 
glass, monsieur, and making you cry ?” 

«Bother the glass—what little things 
to think of ; while I—and as for the other 
business—you did it fairly ; you made a 
fool of me, but you began with yourself— 
please to remember that.”’ 

‘*Oh, a woman cries as she spits—that 
goes for nothing—but it is not fair of her 
to make a man cry just because he has 
a feeling heart.’’ 

‘“Stop !—‘ A woman—cries —as she 
spits!’ Why, Jacintha, that is rather 
a coarse sentiment to come from you, 
who say such beautiful things, and such 
wise things—now and then.’’ 

“What would you have ?’’ replied Ja- 
cintha, with sudden humility. ‘‘ When 
all is done I am but a domestic; I am 
not an instructed person.”’ 

* On reflection, if coarse, it is succinct. 
Thad better note it down with the other 
—no—I shall remember this one with- 
out.”’ 

“You may take your oath of that. 
Good things have to be engraved on the 
memory—bad ones stick there of them- 


selves. Monsieur, we are now near Beau- 
repaire.”’ 
“SolIsee. Well?’ 


*“T don’t come out every day—if mon- 
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sieur has anything important to say to 
-me, now is surely the time.’’ 

“Ah! What do you mean ?’”’ 

‘‘T mean that all this chat is not what 
you want to say to me. There is some- 
thing you have half a mind to tell Jacin- 
tha, and half a mind not. Do you think 
I can’t read your face by this time? 
There, I stop to hear it before it is too 
late. Come, out with it.’’ 

““Tt is all very well to say out with it, 
but I have not the courage.’’ 

“It is then that you do not feel Iam 
your friend.”’ 

‘Don’t speak so, and don’t look so 
kindly, or I shall tell you. Jacintha—’’ 

“* My child.”’ 

‘It is going to be secret for secret be- 
tween us two—is not that nice ? ”’ 

“Delicious ! ”’ 

“Ay; but you must swear as I did, 
for my secret is as important as yours— 
every bit.” 

““T swear !”’ 

“Then, Jacintha, I am in love !”’ 

And, having made the confession blush- 
ing, he smiled a little pompously, for he 
felt it was a step that stamped him a man. 

Jacintha’s face expanded with sacred 
joy at the prospect of a love affair; then 
she laughed at his conceit in fancying a 
boy’s love could be as grave a secret as 
hers ; finally she lowered her voice to a 
whisper, though no creature was in sight. 

““Who is it, dear?’’ and her eye 
twinkled, and her ear cocked, and all 
the woman bristled. 

“‘ Jacintha, can’t you guess?’ and he 
looked down. 

‘“*Me? How should I know which way 
your fancy lies? ”’ 

But even as she said these words her 
eye seemed to give a flash inward, and 
her vivid intelligence seized the clew in a 
moment. 

‘¢T was blind !’’ she screamed, ‘‘I was 
blind! It’smy young lady. I thought it 
was very odd you should cry for me, and 
take such an interest—ah! rogue with 
the face of innocence. But how and 
where was it done? They never dine 
from home. You have not been two 
months here—that is what put me off 


the very idea of such a thing. The saints 
forgive us, he has fallen in love with her 
inpehurchyy? 

“No, no. Why, I have met her eleven 
times out walking with her sister, stupid, 
and twjce she smiled on me. Oh, Ja- 
cintha ! a smile such as angels smile+a 
smile to warm the heart and purify the 
soul and last forever in the mind.”’ 

““ Well, [have heard say that ‘man is 
fire and woman tow,’ but this beats all. 
Ha! ha!”’ 

‘¢Oh, do not jest! 
Oss 

*“T will not be so cruel, so ungrateful, 
as to jest. Still—he! he!”’ 

*“No, Jacintha, itis no laughing mat- 
ter; I revere her as mortals revere the 
saints. I love her so, that, were I ever 
to lose all hope of her, I would not live a 
day. And now that you have told me 
she is poor and in sorrow, and I think of 
her walking so calm and gentle—always 
in black, Jacintha—and her low courtesy 
to me whenever we met, and her sweet 
smile to me though her heart must be 
sad, oh ! my heart yearns for her. What 
can I do for her? How shall I surround 
her with myself unseen—make her feel 
that a man’s love waits upon her feet 
every step she takes—that a man’s love 
floats in the air round that lovely head. 
And oh, Jacintha ! if some day she should 
deign to ask, ‘ Who is this, whom as yet 
I know only by his devotion ?’ ” 

«She will ask that question much ear- 
lier than you seem to think, Innocence.”’ 

‘¢ Will she? bless you, Jacintha ; but 
it is ungenerous to think of the reward 
for loving. Oh, no, I will entertain no 
selfish motives, I will love and prove my 
love whether there is any hope for me or 
not; dear Jacintha, 7s there any hope 
for me, do you think ?”’ 

Now Jacintha could not help fearing 
there was very little, but her heart and 
his earnest face looking into hers would 
not let her say so. 

«There is hope for all men,”’ said she. 
«‘T will do all I can for you, and tell you 
all I see; but after all it must depend 
on yourself ; only I may hinder you from 
going at it ina hurry and spilling the milk 


I did not laugh at 
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forever. After all,’’? she continued, look- 
ing at the case more hopefully, ** the way 
to win such ladies as mine is to deserve 
them—not one in fifty men deserves such 
as they are, but you do.- There is not a 
woman in the world that is too good for 
you.”’ 

“Ah, Jacintha, that is nonsense. I 
deeply feel my inferiority.” 

«« And if you were, you wouldn’t,”’ cried 
the sententious maid, one of whose secret 
maxims appears to have been ‘“ point be- 
fore the grammar.”’ 

«‘ Jacintha, before I go, remember, if 
anything happens you have a friend out 
of the house.”’ 

“And you a stanch friend in it.”’ 

«‘ Jacintha, I am too happy; I feel to 
want to be alone with all the thoughts 
that throng on me. Good-by, Jacintha ; ”’ 
and he was off like a rocket. 

““My hare! my hare! 
sereeched Jacintha, 
scale. 

‘‘Oh, you dear girl ! you remember all 
the little things ; my head is in a whirl— 
come out, hare.’’ 

“No!” said Jacintha. ‘“‘ You take her 
round by the back wall and fling her 
over.”’ 

Jacintha gave this order in a new tone 
—it was pleasant ; but there was a little 
air of authority now that seemed to say: 
“«T have got your secret ; you are in my 
power, you must obey me now, my son; 
Orv 

Riviere did as ordered, and when he 
came back Jacintha was already within 
the grounds of Beaurepaire. She turned 
and put a finger to her lips, to imply dead 
secrecy on both sides; he did the same, 
and so the vile conspirators parted. 

Puppies, like prisoners and a dozen 
other classes, are of many classes stupidly 
confounded under one name by those cuc- 
koos that chatter and scribble us dead, 
but never think. There is the common- 
place young puppy, who is only a puppy 
because he is young. The fate of this 
is to outgrow his puppydom, and be an 
average man — sometimes wise, some- 
times silly, and on the whole neither good 
nor bad. Sir John Guise was a puppy of 


my hare! ” 
on the ascending 
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this sort in his youthful day. I am sure 
of it. He ended a harmless biped: wit- 
ness his epitaph : 


HERE LIES 
Sir John Guise. 
No one laughs ; 
No one cries. 
Where he is gone, 
And how he fares, ~ 
No one knows, 
And no one cares. 


There is the vacant puppy, empty of 
everything but egoism, and its skin full 
to bursting of that. Eye, the color of 
which looks washed out; much nose — 
little forehead —long ears. 

Young lady, has this sort of thing been 
asking you to share its home and giz- 
zard? On receipt of these presents say 
“No,”’? and ten years after go on your 
bended knees and bless me! Men laugh 
at and kick this animal by turns; but it 
is woman’s executioner. Old age will do 
nothing for this but turn it from a selfish 
welp to a surly old dog. Unless Religion 
steps in, whose daily work is miracles. 

There is the good-hearted, intelligent 
puppy. Ah! poor soul, he runs tremen- 
dous risks. 

Any day he is liable to turn a hero, a 
wit, a saint, a useful man. 

Half the heroes that have fallen nobly 
fighting for their country in this war and 
the last, or have come back scarred, 
maimed, and glorious, were puppies; 
smoking, drawling, dancing from town 
to town, and spurring the ladies’ dresses. 

They changed with circumstances, and 
without difficulty. 

Our good-hearted, intelligent puppy 
went from this interview with a servant- 
girl—a man. 

He took to his bosom a great and ten- 
der feeling that never yet failed to en- 
noble and enlarge the heart and double 
the understanding. 

She he loved was sad, was poor, was 
menaced by many ills; then she needed 
a champion. He would be her unseen 
friend, her guardian angel. A hundred 
wild schemes whirled in his beating heart 
and brain, as he went home on wings. 
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He could not go in-doors. He made for 
a green lane he knew at the back of-the 
village, and there he walked up and down 
for hours. The sun set, and the night 
came, and the stars glittered ; but still 
he walked alone, inspired, exalted, full of 
generous and loving schemes, and sweet 
and tender fancies ; a heart on fire; and 
youth the fuel, and the flame vestal. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THIS day, so eventful to our ex-puppy’s 
heart, was a sad one up at Beaurepaire. 

It was the anniversary of the baron’s 
death. 

The baroness kept her room all the 
morning, and took no nourishment but 
one cup of spurious coffee Laure brought 
her. At one o’clock she came downstairs. 
She did not enter the sitting-room. In 
the hall she found two chaplets of flowers; 
they were always placed there for her on 
this sad day. She took them in her hand 
and went into the park. Her daughters 
watched her from the window. She went 
to the little oratory that was in the park; 
there she found two wax candles burning, 
and two fresh chaplets hung up. Her 
daughters had been there before her. 

She knelt and prayed many hours for 
her husband’s soul; then she rose and 
hung up one chaplet and came slowly 
away with the other in her hand. 

At the gate of the park filial love met 
her as Josephine, and filial love as Laure 
watched the meeting from the window. 

Josephine came toward her with .ten- 
der anxiety in her sapphire eyes and 
wreathed her arms round her and whis- 
pered half inquiringly, half reproach- 
fully— 

“You have your children still.”’ 

The baroness kissed her and replied 
with a half-guilty manner— 

<‘No, Josephine, I did not pray to leave 
you—till you are happy.”’ 


“We are not unhappy while we have 
our mother,’’ replied Josephine, all love 
and no logic. 

They came toward the house together, 
the baroness leaning gently on her daugh- 
ter’s elbow. 

Between the park and the angle of the 
chateau was a small plot of turf called at 
Beaurepaire the Pleasance, a name that 
had descended along with other tradi- 
tions ; and in the center of this Pleasance 
or Pleasaunce stood a wonderful oak tree. 
Its circumference was thirty-four feet. 

The baroness came to this ancient tree, 
her chaplet in her hand. 

The tree had a mutilated limb that 
pointed toward the house. The baron- 
ess hung her chaplet on this stump. 

The sun was setting tranquil and red; 
a broad ruby streak lingered on the deep 
green leaves of the prodigious oak. 

The baroness looked at it awhile in 
silence. 

Then she spoke slowly to the oak and 
said— 

«You were here before us—you will be 
here when we are gone.”’ 

A spasm crossed Josephine’s face. but 
she said nothing. 

They went in together. 

We will follow them. But first, ere the 
sun is set, stay a few minutes and look at 
the Beaurepaire oak, while I tell you the 
little men knew about it, not the thou- 
sandth part of what it could have told if 
trees could speak as well as breathe. 

The baroness did not exaggerate. The 
tree was somewhat older than even this 
ancient family. There was a chain of 
family documents, several of which re- 
lated incidents in which this tree played a 
part. 

The oldest of these manuscripts was 
written by a monk, a younger son of the 
house, about five hundred years before 
our story. This would not have helped 
us much, but luckily the good monk was 
at the pains to collect all the oral tradi- 
tions about it that had come down from 
a far more remote antiquity, and, like a 
sensible man, arrested and solidified them 
by the pen. He had a superstitious rev- 
erence for the tree; and probably this 
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too came down to him from his ancestors, 
as it was certainly transmitted by him to 
the chroniclers that succeeded him. 

The sum of all is this. 

The first Baron of Beaurepaire had 
pitched his tent under a fair oak tree that 
stood properivum—near a brook. He 
afterward built a square tower hard by, 
and dug a moat that inclosed both tree 
and tower and received the waters of the 
brook aforesaid. These particulars cor- 
responded too exactly with the present 
face of things and the intermediate ac- 
counts, to leave a doubt that this was the 
same tree. 

In these early days its size seems to 
have been nothing remarkable, and this 
proves it was still growing timber. But 
a century and a half before the monk 
wrote it had become famous in all the 
district for its girth, and in the monk’s 
own day had ceased to grow, but showed 
no sign of decay. The mutilated arm I 
have mentioned was once a long sturdy 
bough worn smooth as velvet in one part 
from a curious cause: it ran about as high 
above the ground as a full-sized horse, 
and the knights and squires used to be 
forever vaulting upon it, the former in 
armor; the monk when a boy had seen 
them do it a thousand times. 

The heart of the tree began to go, and 
then this heavy bough creaked suspi- 
ciously. In those days they did not prop 
a sacred bough with a line of iron posts 
as now. They solved the difficulty by 
cutting this one off within six feet of the 
trunk ; two centuries later, the tree being 
now nearly hollow, a rude iron bracket 
was roughly nailed into the stem, and 
running out three feet supported the 
knights’ bough; for so the mutilated 
limb was still called. 

What had not this tree seen since first 
it came green and tender as a cabbage 
above the soil and stood at the mercy of 
the first hare or rabbit that should choose 
to cut short forever its frail existence ! 

Since then eagles had perched on its 
crown and wild boars fed without fear of 
man upon its acorns. Troubadours had 
sung beneath it to lords and ladies seated 
around or walking on the grass and com- 


menting the minstrels’ tales of love by 
exchange of amorous glances. 

It had seen a Norman duke conquer 
England, and English kings invade 
France and be crowned at Paris. It had 
seen a woman put knights to the rout, 
and seen God insulted and the warrior 
virgin burned by envious priests, with 
the consent of the curs she had defended 
and the curs she had defeated. 

Medizval sculptors had taken its leaves 
and wisely trusting to Nature had adorned 
many a church with those leaves cut in 
stone. 

Why, in its old age it had seen the rise 
of printing, and the first dawn of national 
civilization in Europe. It flourished and 
decayed in France; but it grew in Gaul. 
And more remarkable still, though by all 
accounts it is like to see the world to an 
end, it was a tree in ancient history: its 
old age awaits the millennium: its first 
youth belonged to that great tract of 
time which includes the birth of Christ, 
the building of Rome, and the siege of 
Troy. 

The tree had mingled in the fortunes of 
the family. 

It had saved their lives and taken their 
lives. One Lord of Beaurepaire, hotly 
pursued by his feudal enemies, made for 
the tree and hid himself partly by a great 
bough, partly by the thick screen of 
leaves. The foe darted in, made sure he 
had taken to the house, ransacked it and 
got into the cellar, where by good luck 
was store of Malvoisie; and so the oak 
and the vine saved the quaking baron. 

Another Lord of Beaurepaire, besieged 
in his castle, was shot dead on the ram- 
parts by a cross-bowman who had secreted 
himself unobserved in this tree a little be- 
fore the dawn. 

A young heir of Beaurepaire, climbing 
for a raven’s nest to the top of this tree, 
whose crown was much loftier then than 
now, lost his footing and fell, and died at 
the foot of the tree; and his mother in 
her anguish bade them cut down the tree 
that had killed her boy. But the baron, 
her husband, refused, and said what in 
the English of the day would run thus: 
“ytte ys eneugh that I lose mine sonne, 
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I will nat alsoe lose mine Tre.’? In the 
male the solid sentiment of the proprietor 
outweighed the temporary irritation of 
the parent. Then the mother, we are 
told, bought fifteen ells of black velvet, 
and stretched a pall from the knights’ 
bough across the west side to another 
branch, and cursed the hand that should 
remove it, and she herself “ wolde never 
passe the Tre neither going nor coming, 
but went still about.”’ 

And when she died and should have 
been carried past the tree to the park, 
her dochter did cry from a window to the 
bearers, ‘°Goe about! goe about!’’ and 
they went about: and all the company. 
And in time the velvet pall rotted, and 
was torn and driven away rapidis ludib- 
ria ventis : and when the hand of Nature, 
and no human hand, had thus flouted and 
dispersed the trappings of the mother’s 
grief, two pieces were picked up and pre- 
served among the family relics; and the 
black velvet had turned a rusty red. 

So the baroness did nothing new in this 
family when she hung her chaplet on the 
knights’ bough; and, in fact, on the west 
side, about eighteen feet from the ground, 
there still mouldered one corner of an 
atchievement an heir of Beaurepaire had 
nailed there two centuries before, when 
his predecessor died: ‘‘for,”’ said he, 
‘the chateau is of yesterday, but the 
tree has seen us all come and go.’’ The 
inside of the tree was clean gone: it was 
hollow as a drum—not eight inches thick 
in any part; and on its east side yawned 
a fissure as high as a man and as broad 
as a street door. Dard used to wheel his 
wheelbarrow into the tree at a trot, and 
there leave it. 

In spite of excavation and mutilation, 
not life only but vigor dwelt in this 
wooden shell— the extreme ends of the 
longer boughs were firewood, touchwood, 
and the crown was gone time out of 
mind: but narrow the circle a very lt- 
tle to where the indomitable trunk could 
still shoot sap from its cruise deep in 
earth, in there on every side burst the 
green leaves in summer countless as the 
sand. The leaves carved centuries ago 
from these very models, though cut in 
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stone, were most of them mouldered, 
blunted, notched, deformed — but the 
delicate types came back with every 
summer perfect and lovely as when the 
tree was but their elder brother—and 
greener than ever: for from what cause 
Nature only knows, the leaves were many 
Shades deeper and richer than any other 
tree could show for a hundred miles 
round—a deep green, fiery, yet soft; 
and then their multitude—the staircases 
of foliage as you looked up the tree, and 
could scarce catch a glimpse of the sky— 
an inverted abyss of color, a mound, a 
dome, of flake emeralds that quivered in 
the golden air. 


And now the sun sets—the green leaves 
are black—the moon rises—her cold light 
shoots across one half that giant stem. 

How solemn and calm stands the great 
round tower of living wood, half ebony, 
half silver, with its mighty cloud above 
of flake jet leaves tinged with frosty fire 
at one edge ! 

Now is the still hour to repeat in a 
whisper the words of the dame of Beau- 
repaire: ‘‘ You were here before us: you 
will be here when we are gone.”’ 

Let us leave the hoary king of trees 
standing in the moonlight, calmly defying 
time, and let us follow the creatures of a 
day; since what they were we are. 


A spacious saloon paneled: dead .but 
snowy white picked out sparingly with 
gold. Festoons of fruit and flowers finely 
carved in wood on some of the panels. 
These also not smothered with gilding, 
but, as it were, gold speckled here and 
there, like tongues of flame winding 
among insoluble snow. 

Ranged against the walls were sofas 
and chairs covered with rich stuffs well 
worn. And in one little distant corner of 
the long room a gray-haired gentleman 
and two young ladies sitting on cane 
chairs round a small plain table, on 
which burned a solitary candle; and a 
little way apart in this candle’s twilight 
an old lady sat in an easy-chair, in a deep 
reverie, thinking of the past, scarce dar- 


ing to inquire the future. 
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Josephine and Laure were working, not 
fancy work but needle-work ; Doctor St. 
Aubin, writing. 

Every now and then he put the one 
candle nearer the girls. ‘They raised 
no objection, only a few minutes after a 
white hand would glide from one or other 
of them like a serpent, and smoothly con- 
vey the light nearer to the doctor’s manu- 
script. 

‘‘Is it not supper-time ?”’ inquired the 
doctor, at last. 

“One would think not. 
very punctual.’ 

‘“So she may be, but I have an inward 
monitor, mesdemoiselles; and, by the 
way, our dinner was, I think, more ethe- 
real than usual.’’ 

“Hush!” said Josephine, and looked 
uneasily toward her mother. She added 
in a whisper: ‘*‘ Wax is So dear.”’ 

‘“*Wax?—ah!—pardon me,’’ and the 
doctor returned hastily to his work. 

Then Laure looked up and said: “I 
wonder Jacintha does not come—it is cer- 
tainly past the hour;’’ and she pried into 
the room as if she expected to see Jacin- 
tha on the road. But she saw in fact 
very little of anything, for the spacious 
room was impenetrable to her eye. Mid- 
way from the candle to the distant door 
its twilight deepened, and all became 
shapeless and somber. 

The prospect ended half-way sharp and 


Jacintha is 


black, as in those out-o’-door closets 
imagined and painted by Mr. Turner, 


whose nature (Mr. Turner’s) eomes to a 
full stop as soon as Mr. Turner sees no 
further occasion for her, instead of melt- 
ing by fine expanse and exquisite grada- 
tion into genuine distance as Nature does 
in Claude and in Nature. To reverse the 
picture, standing at the door you looked 
across forty feet of black, and the little 
corner seemed on fire. and the fair heads 
about the candle shone like the heads of 
St. Cecilias and Madonnas in an antique 
stained-glass window. 

At last Laure observed the door open, 
and another candle glowed upon Jacin- 
tha’s comely peasant face in the doorway, 
She put down her candle outside the door 
and started as the crow flies for the other 
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light. After glowing a moment in the 
doorway she dived into the shadow and 
emerged into light again close to the 
table, with napkins on her arm. She 
removed the work-box reverentially, the 
doctor’s manuscript unceremoniously, and 
proceeded to lay a cloth, in which opefa- 
tion she looked at Josephine a point-blank 
glance of admiration; then she placed 
the napkins; and in this process she 
again cast a strange look of interest 
upon Josephine. 

The young lady noticed it- this time, 
and looked inquiringly at her in return, 
half expecting some communication; but 
Jacintha lowered her eyes and bustled 
about the table. Then Josephine spoke 
to her with a sort of instinct of curiosity 
—that this look might find words. 

“ Supper is a little late to-night ; 
not, Jacintha ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, mademoiselle, I have had more 
to do than usual; ’’ and with this she de- 
livered another point-blank look as before, 
and dived into the palpable obscure and 
came to light in the doorway. 

Josephine. ‘* Did you see that ? ”’ 

heures §“Wiate? 

Josephine. ‘The lookshe gave me?’’ 

Laure. ‘No. What look?” 

Josephine. ‘A singular look, a look 
of curi—osity—one would say almost of 
admi—but no; that is impossible —’’ 

St. Aubin (dryly). ‘“ Clearly.”” He 
added after a pause: ‘“‘yet after all it 
is the prettiest face in the room—”’ 

** Doctor,’’ cried Laure, with eS 

** My child, I did not see you.’ 

«And how dare you call my Josephine 
pretty ? the Madonna pretty ? does that 
describe her? Iam indignant.’’ 

St. Aubin. ‘* Mademoiselle Laure, per- 
mit me to observe that, by calling Ma- 
demoiselle your Josephine, you claim a 
monopoly tha cannot possibly 
be conceded.’’ 

Laure (haughtily). ‘“‘ Why, whose Jo- 
sephine is she but mine ? ”’ 

St. Aubin (after coolly taking a pinch 
of snuff, and seeming to refiect). ‘Mine.’ 

Here a voice at the fireplace put quietly 
in: ‘* Twenty years ago Laure was not 
born, and my good friend there had never 


is it 
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seen Beaurepaire. Whose Josephine was 
she then, good people ?”’ 

““Mamma! whose is she now?” and 
Josephine was at her mother’s knees in a 
moment. 

“Good!” said the doctor to Laure. 
“See the result of our injudicious com- 
petition. A third party has carried her 
off. Is supper never coming? Are you 
not hungry, my child?” 

“Yes, my friend—no! not very.”’ 

Alas! if the truth must be told, they 
were all hungry. So rigorous was the 
economy in this decayed but honorable 
house, that the wax candles burned to- 
day in the oratory had scrimped their 
dinner, unsubstantial as it was wont to 
be. Think of that, you in fustian jackets 
who grumble on a full belly. My lads, 
many a back you envy, with its silk and 
broadcloth, has to rob the stomach. 

“‘ Ah ! here she is.”’ 

The door opened; Jacintha appeared in 
the light of her candle a moment with a 
tray in both hands; and approaching 
was lost to view. 

Before she emerged to sight again a 
strange and fragrant smell heralded her. 
All their eyes turned with curiosity 
toward the unwonted odor, till Jacintha 
dawned with three roast partridges on 
a dish. ' 

They were wonderstruck. Jacintha’s 
face was red as fire, partly with cooking, 
partly with secret pride and happiness ; 
but she concealed it, and indeed all ap- 
pearance of feeling under a feigned 
apathy. She avoided their- eyes, and 
resolutely excluded from her face every- 
thing that could imply she did not serve 
up partridges to this family every night 
of her life. 

The young ladies looked from the birds 
to her, and from her to the birds, in mute 
surprise, that was not diminished by the 
cynical indifference printed on her face. 

‘«‘The supper is served, Madame the 
Baroness,’’ said she, with a respectful 
courtesy and a mechanical tone, and 
plunging into the night, swam out at 
her own candle, shut the door, and, 
unlocking her face that moment, burst 
out radiant, and went down beaming 
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with exultation; and had an agreeable 
cry by the kitchen fire, the result 
of her factitious and somewhat super- 
fluous stoicism upstairs; and, the tear 
still in her eye, set to and polished all 
the copper stew-pans with a vigor and 
expedition unknown to the new-fangled 
domestic. 

“‘ Partridges, mamma !’’ cried Laure. 
“What next ?” 

‘‘ Pheasants, I hope,’ cried the doctor, 
gayly. ‘“ And after them hares; to con- 
clude with royal venison. Permit me, 
ladies.”” And he set himself to carve 
with zeal. 

Now nature is nature, and two pair of 
violet eyes brightened and dwelt on the 
fragrant and delicate food with demure 
desire. 

For all that, when St. Aubin offered 
Josephine a wing, she declined it. 

‘““No partridge?’ cried the savant, 
in utter amazement. 

“Not to-day, dear friend—it is not a 
feast day to-day.”’ 

* Ah! no; what was I thinking of?” 
said the poor doctor. 

“But you are not to be deprived,”’ 
put in Josephine, anxiously. ‘‘ We will 
not deny ourselves the pleasure of seeing 
you eat some.”’ 

‘“What?’? remonstrated St. 
“‘am I not one of you ?”’ 

The baroness had attended to every 
word of this. She rose from her chair, 
and said quietly: ‘‘ Both you and he 
and Laure will be so good as to let me 
see you eat them.’’ 

‘* But, mamma,’’ remonstrated Joseph- 
ine and Laure, in one breath. 

« Je le veux,’’ * was the cold reply. 

These were words the baroness uttered 
so seldom that they were little likely to 
be disputed. 

The doctor carved and 
young ladies and ‘himself. 

When they had all eaten a little, a 
discussion was observed to be going on 
between Laure and her sister. At last 
St. Aubin caught these words: 

‘Tt will be in vain, even you have not 
influence enough for that, Laure.”’ 


Aubin, 


helped the 


* It is my will. 
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“We shall see,’’ was the reply, and 
Laure put the wing of a partridge on a 
plate, and rose calmly from her chair. 
She took the plate and put it on the 
little work-table by her mother’s side. 

The others pretended to be all mouths, 
but they were all ears. 

The baroness looked in Laure’s face 
with an air of wonder that was not 
very encouraging. Then, as Laure said 
nothing, she raised her aristocratic hand 
with a courteous but decided gesture of 
refusal. 

Undaunted little Laure laid her palm 
softly on the baroness’s shoulder, and 
said to her as firmly as the baroness 
herself had just spoken : 

“Tl le veut, ma mere /’’ * 

The baroness was staggered. Then 
she looked steadily in silence at the fair 
young face—then she reflected. At last 
she said, with an exquisite mixture of 
politeness and affection : 

“Tt is his daughter who has told me 
‘Il le veut!’ I obey.” 

Laure, returning like a _ victorious 
knight from the lists, saucily exultant, 
and with only one wet eyelash, was 
solemnly kissed and petted by the other 
TiVO. 

Thus they loved one another in this 
great old falling house. Their familiar- 
ity had no coarse side. A form, not of 
custom but affection, it walked hand in 
hand with courtesy by day and night; 
aristo va! 

The baroness retired early to rest this 
evening. 

She was no sooner gone than an earnest 
and anxious conversation took place be- 
tween the sisters. It was commenced in 
a low tone, not to interrupt St. Aubin’s 
learned lucubrations. 


Josephine. ‘*Has she heard any- 
thing ?”’ 

Laure. “ About our harsh creditor— 
about the threatened sale of Beaure- 
paire? Not that I know of. Heaven 
forbid !’’ 

Josephine. ‘‘ Laure, she said some 


words to me to-day that make me very 


* It is his will, my mother. 
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uneasy, but I did not make her any 
answer. She said (we were by the great 
oak-tree), ‘ You were here before us—you 
will be here after us.’ ”’ 


‘‘Oh, heaven, who has told her? Can 
Jacintha have been so mad ? ”’ 
‘‘That faithful creature. Oh, no! 


When she told me her great anxiety 
was lest my mother should know.” 

‘“May Heaven bless her for having so 
much sense as well as fidelity. The 
baroness must never know this till the 
danger is past—poor thing! the daily 
fear would shake her terribly.” 

Josephine. “‘You have heard what 
we have been saying ?” 

St. Aubin. ‘Every word. Let me 
put away this rubbish, in which my 
head but not my heart is interested, and 
let us unite heart and hand against this 
new calamity. Who has threatened to 
sell Beaurepaire ? ”’ 

Josephine. “A single creditor. 
Jacintha could not tell me his name.”’ 

St. Aubin. ‘That will be easily dis- 
covered. Now as for those words of the 
baroness, do not be disquieted. You 
have put a forced interpretation on them, 
my dear.”’ . 

Josephine. ‘‘ Have I, doctor? ”’ 

St. Aubin. ‘The baroness is an old 
lady, conscious of her failing powers.’’ 

Josephine. ‘Oh, doctor. I hope not.’’ 

St. Aubin. ‘She stood opposite an 
ancient tree. Something of this sort 
passed through her mind: ‘ You too are 
old, older than I am, but you will survive 
me.’ 7’ 

Laure. ‘‘ But she said ‘us,’ not ‘me.’” 


Bui 


St. Aubin. ‘* Oh, ‘us’ or ‘me.’ Ladies 
are not very exact.”’ 
Josephine. ‘* What you say is very 


intelligent, my friend ; but somehow that 
was not what she meant.” 

‘It is the simplest interpretation of her 
words.”’ 

““T confess it.”’ 

‘Can you give me any tangible reason 
for avoiding the obvious interpretation ? ’’ 

‘““No. Only when you are so well 
acquainted with the face and voice of 
any one as I am with dear mamma’s, 
you can seize shades of meaning that are 
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not to be conveyed to another by a bare | 


account of the words spoken.”’ 

** This is fanciful : chimerical.”’ 

“I feel it may appear so.”’ 

Laure. ‘Not to me, I beg to observe: 
it is quite simple, perfectly notorious, 
and as clear as day.”’ 

St. Aubin. ‘To you, possibly, enthu- 
siastic maid; but I have an unfortunate 
habit of demanding a tangible reason for 
my assent to any given proposition.”’ 

Laure. ‘It is an unfortunate habit. 
Josephine dear, tell me now what was the 
exact feeling that our mother gave you 
by the way she said those words.”’ 

«Yes, dear. Well, then ’’—here Jo- 
sephine slightly knitted her smooth brow 
and said slowly, turning her eyes inward 
—‘‘our mother did not intend to com- 
pare the duration of our mortal lives 
with that of a tree.”’ 

** Petitio principi,’ 
quietly. 

“ Plait zl? On the other hand, if she 
had heard our impending misfortune, 
would she not have been less general ? 
would she not have spoken to me, and 
not to the tree ? I think then that our 
dear mother had a general misgiving, a 
presentiment that we shall be driven 
from this beloved spot ; and this presen- 
timent found words at the sight of that 
old companion of our fortunes; but, even 
if this be the right interpretation, I can- 
not see her come so near the actual truth 
without trembling ; for I know her pene- 
tration ; and oh, if it were even to reach 
her ears that—alas! my dear mother.”’ 

‘“‘TIt never shall, my little angel, it 
never shall; to leave Beaurepaire would 
kill the baroness.”’ 

“No, doctor, do not say so.”’ 

Laure. ‘Let us fight against our 
troubles, but not exaggerate them. Maim- 
ma would still have her daughters’ 
love.”’ 

‘‘Tt is idle to deceive ourselves,’ re- 
plied St. Aubin. ‘The baroness would 
not live a month away from Beaurepaire. 
At her age men and women hang to 
life by their habits. Take her away from 
her chateau, from the little oratory where 
she prays every day for the departed, 
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said the doctor, 


from her place in the sun on the south 
terrace, and from all the memories that 
surround her here, she would bow her 
head and die.”’ 

Here the savant, seeing a hobby-horse 
near, caught him and jumped on. 

He launched into a treatise upon the 
vitality of human beings, wonderfully 
learned, sagacious, and misplaced. He 
proved at length that it is the mind 
which keeps the body of man alive for so 
great a length of time as fourscore years. 
He informed them that he had in the 
earlier part of his studies carefully dis- 
sected a multitude of animals — frogs, 
rabbits, dogs, men, horses, sheep, squir- 
rils, foxes, cats, etc.—and discovered no 
peculiarity in man’s organs to account 
for his singular longevity, except in the 
brain or organ of mind. Thence he went 
to the longevity of men with contented 
minds, and the rapid decay of the care- 
worn. He even explained to these girls 
why no bachelor had ever attained the 
fullage of man, which he was obliging 
enough to put at one hundred and ten 
years. <A wife, he explained, is essen- 
tial to vast longevity ; she is the recep- 
tacle of half a man’s cares, and of two- 
thirds of his ill-humor. 

After many such singular windings 
very proper to a lecture-room, he came 
back to the baroness; on which his heart 
regained the lost ascendancy over his 
head, and he ended a tolerably frigid dis- 
course in a deep sigh. 

“Oh, doctor,’’ cried Laure, 
shall we do.” 

“‘T have already made up my mind. I 
shall have an interview with Perrin, the 
notary.”’ 

‘But we have offended him.”’ 

‘‘ Not mortally. Besides, the baroness 
was in the wrong.”’ 

‘*Mamma in the wrong? ”’ 

« Excusably, but unquestionably. She 
was impetuous out of place. Maitre Per- 
rin gave her the advice, not of a delicate 
mind, but of a friend who had her inter- 
est at heart. He is under great obliga- 
tions to this family. He can now re- 
pay them without injury to himself; this 
is a flight of gratitude of which I believe 
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even a notary capable. Are you not of 
my opinion, mademoiselle ? ”’ 

Josephine’s reply was rather feminine 
than point-blank. 

“‘T have already been so unfortunate 
as to differ once with my best friend; ” 
and she lowered her lashes and awaited 
her doom. 

<‘This dear poltroon,’’ cried Laure— 
“ speak ! ”’ 

«‘ Well, then, my friend, Monsieur Per- 
rin does not inspire me with confi- 
dence.”’ > 

‘“‘Humph! have you heard anything 
against him ?”’ 

“No; it is only what I have observed ; 
let us hope I am wrong. Well, then, 
Laure, the man’s face carries one expres- 
sion when he is on his guard and another 
when he is not. His voice too is not 
frank. Itis not a genuine part of him- 
self as yours is, dear doctor—and then it 
is not—it is not one.”’ 

«« Diable! has he two voices ? ”’ 

« Yes! and perhaps more. When heis 
in this room his voice is—is—what shall 
Tsay? Artificial honey ? ”’ 

‘‘Say treacle,’’ put in Laure. 

«You have said it, Laure; that is the 
very word I was searching for; but out 
of doors I have heard him speak very 
differently, in a voice imperious, irascible, 
I had almost said brutal. Ay, and the 
worst is that bad voice was his own 
voice.’’ 

«« How do you know that ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know how I know it, dear 
friend. Something tells me.” 

«However, you can give a tangible 
reason, of course,’’ said the doctor, 
treacherously. 

“No, my friend; I am not strong at 
reasons. Consider, I have not the ad- 
vantage of being a savant. I am buta 
woman. My opinion of this man is an in- 
stinct, not a reason.’’ 

The doctor’s face was provoking. 

Josephine saw it, but she was one not 
easily provoked. She only smiled a little 
sadly. Laure fired up for her. 

‘‘T would rather trust an instinct of 
Josephine’s than all the reasons of all the 
savans of France!” 
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“‘Laure!’? remonstrated Josephine, 
opening her eyes. 

‘Reasons ? — straws!’ cried Laure, 
disdainfully. 

‘* Hallo! ” 
comical look. 

‘«“And there are always as many of 
these straws against the truth as for it. 
The Jansenists have books brimful of 
reasons. The Jesuits have books full 
against them. The Calvinists and all 
the heretics have volumes of reasons—so 
thick. Is it reason that teaches me to 
pray to the Madonna and the saints ! and 
so — Josephine is right and you are 
wrong.”’ 

«Well jumped. Alas! 
dated, but not convinced.’’ 

“Your mistake is replying to her, doe- 
tor,’’? said Josephine ; ‘‘that encourages 
her—a little virago that rules us all with 
iron. Come here, child, and be well 
kissed for your effrontery ; and now hold 
your tongue. Tell us your plan, doctor, 
and you may count on Laure’s co-opera- 
tion as well as mine. It is I who tell you 
so.”’ 


cried St. Aubin, with a 
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“She is right again, doctor,”’ said 
Laure, peeping at him over her sister’s 
shoulder. 

St. Aubin, thus encouraged, explained 
to them that he would, without compro- 
mising the baroness, write to Monsieur 
Perrin, and invite him to an interview. 
The result is certain. This harsh credi- 
tor will be paid off by a transfer of the 
loan, and all will be well. Meantime 
there is nothing to despond about; it is 
not as if several creditors were agreed to 
force a sale. This is but one, and the 
most insignificant of them all.”’ 

“Is it? I hope it may be. 
makes you think so? ”’ 

““T know it, Josephine.”’ 

The girls looked at one another. 

‘“Oh, you have no rival to fear in me. 
My instincts are so feeble that I am 
driven for aid to that contemptible ally, 
Reason. Thusitis. Our large creditors 
are men of property, and such men let 
their funds le unless compelled to move 
them. But the small mortgagee, the 
needy man, who has, perhaps, no invest- 
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ment to watch but one small loan, about 
which he is as anxious and as noisy as a 
hen with one chicken—he is the clamor- 
ous creditor, the harsh little egoist, who 
at the first possibility of losing a crown 
piece would bring the Garden of Eden to 
the hammer. Go then to rest, my chil- 
dren, and sleep calmly. Heaven watches 
over you, and this gray head leaves its 
chimeras when your happiness is in peril.”’ 

“And there is no better head,’ said 
Laure, affectionately—but she must add 
saucily—‘‘ when it does come out of the 
clouds ;” and with this sauce in her very 
mouth she inclined her white forehead to 
Monsieur St. Aubin for his parting salute.* 

The young ladies retired to rest, greatly 
reassured and comforted by their friend’s 
confidence, and he with a sudden change 
of manner paced the apartment nervously 
till one in the morning. His brow was 
knitted, and his face sad,-and if his confi- 
dence had been real, why, then much of 
it oozed away aS soon as he had no one 
to comfort or confute. 

At one o’clock in the morning he sat 
down and wrote to the notary. 


* The sparring between St. Aubin and Laure 
de Beaurepaire was not exactly what it looks on 
paper at first glance. But we soon come to the 
limit of the fine arts. The art of writing, to wit, 
tells you what people said, but not how; yet 
“how” makes often all the difference. When 
these two fenced in talk, the tones and the man- 
ner were full of affection and playfulness, and 
robbed. of their barb words, which, coarsely or 
unkindly uttered, might have stung. Look at 
those two distant cats fighting. They roll over 
one another in turn; they bite with visible fury, 
they scratch alternate. Tigers or theologians 
could do no more. In about two minutes a black 
head, a leaf torn out of Dr. Watts, and a tabby 
tail, will strew the field, sole relics of this desper- 
ate encounter. Now go nearer; you shall find 
that in these fierce bites the teeth are somehow 
kept back entirely, and the scratching is tickling 
done with a velvet paw, not the poisoned iron 
claw. The fighting resolves itself into two ele- 
ments, play and affection. These combatants are 
never strange cats, or cats that bear each other a 
erudge. And this mock fighting is a favorite 
gambol with many animals; with none more so 
than with men and women, especially intelligent 
and finely tempered ones. Be careful not to do it 
with a fool. I don’t tell you why, because the 
fool will show you. 
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His letter, the result of much reflection, 
‘was tolerably adroit. 

He deplored the baroness’s suscepti- 
bility, hinted delicately that she had in 
all probability already regretted it, and 
more broadly that he had thought her in 
the wrong from the first. If Monsieur 
Perrin shared in any degree his regret at 
the estrangement, there was now an op- 
portunity for him to return with credit to 
his place as friend of the family. And to 
conclude, the writer sought a personal 
interview. 

Let us follow this letter. It was laid 
on the notary’s table the next afternoon. 

As he read it, a single word escaped 
his lips, “‘ Curious !”’ 

He wrote an answer immediately. 

St. Aubin was charmed with his reply, 
and its promptness. He drew the girls 
aside, and read them the note. They 
listened acutely. 


“Monsieur Perrin had never taken 
serious offense at the baroness’s impetu- 
osity, for which so many excuses were 
to be made. It was in pressing indis- 
creetly, perhaps, her interest, that he 
had been so unfortunate as to give her 
pain. He now hoped Monsieur St. Au- 
bin would show him some way of fur- 
thering those interests without annoying 
her. He would call either on the doctor 
or on the baroness at any hour that 
should be named.”’ 


“«There,’’ cried St. Aubin, ‘‘is not that 
the letter of a friend, and an honest man, 
or, at all events, an honest notary ?”’ 

“Oh, yes! but is it not too pure?” 
suggested Josephine. ‘‘Such an entire 
abnegation of self—is that natural—in 
a notary, too, as you observe ?”’ 

‘‘Childishness! this is a polite note, as 
well as a friendly one—politeness always 
speaks a language the opposite of egoism, 
and consequently of sincerity—it is per- 
mitted even to a notary to be polite.” 

«That is true. May I examine it?” 

Josephine scanned it as if she would 
extract the hidden soul of each particu- 
lar syllable. She returned it with a half- 
sigh. ‘I wish it had a voice and eyes, 
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then I could perhaps— 
for the best.” 

“*T mean to,” cried the doctor, cheer- 
fully. ‘The man will be here himself in 
forty-eight hours. I shall tell him to be 
sure and bring his voice and his eyes with 
him ; to these he will add of his own ac- 
cord that little pony round as a tub he 
goes about on—another inseparable feat- 
ure of the man.”’ 

So the manly doctor kept up their 
young spirits and beguiled their anxious 
hearts of a smile. 

“‘Curious!”’ said the notary. 

An enigmatical remark ; but I almost 
think I catch the meaning of it; it must 
surely have had some reference to the fol- 
lowing little scene that passed just five 
days before the notary received the doc- 
tor’s letter. 

Outside a small farmhouse, two miles 
from Beaurepaire, stood a squab pony, 
dun-colored, with a white mane and tail. 
He was hooked by the bridle to a spiral 
piece of iron driven into the house to hang 
visitors’ nags from by the bridle. 

The farmer was a man generally dis- 
liked and feared, for he was one of those 
who can fawn or bully as suits their turn; 
just now, however, he was in competent 
hands. The owner of the squab dun was 
talking to him in his own kitchen as su- 
periors are apt to speak to inferiors, and 
as superior very seldom speaks to any- 
body. 

The farmer, for his part, was waiting 
his time to fire a volley of oaths at his 
visitor and kick him out of the house. 
Meantime, cunning first, he was watching 
to find out what could be the notary’s 
game. 

‘“So you talk of selling up my friend 
the baroness ?”’ said Perrin, haughtily. 

“Well, notary,’? replied. the other, 
coolly, ‘‘my half-vear’s interest has not 
been paid ; it is due this two months.”’ 

‘Have you taken any steps ?”’ 

“Not yet; but I am going to the 
mayor this afternoon, if you have no ob- 
jection ’’ (this with a marked sneer). 

“You had better break your leg and 
stay at home.”’ 

“« Why so? if you please.” 


But let us hope 
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«Because if you do, you are a ruined 
man.’ 

“Tl risk that. Haw! haw! Your 
friends will have to grin and bear it, as 
we used them under the kings. They 
have no one to take their part against 
me that I know of, without it is you; and 
you are not the hy to pay other folks’ 
debts, I should say. 

‘They have a friend who will destroy 
you if you are so base as to sell Beaure- 
paire for your miserable six thousand 
francs.”’ 

“Who is the man? if it is not asking 
too much.”’ 

‘* You will know all in good time. Let 
us speak of something else. You owe 
twelve thousand francs to Francois, your 
cousin.”’ 

Bonard changed color. 
““How do you know that? 
ised faithful not to tell a soul.’’ 

‘«“ When he promised, he did not know 
you intended to get drunk and call his 
wife an impolite name.”’ 

““T never got drunk, and I never called 
the jade an ugly name.”’ 

« You lie, my man.”’ 

‘* Well, monsieur, suppose I did; hard 
words break no bones; he need not talk 
—he thrashes her, the pig..”’ 

“She says not. But that is not the 
point ; there are women who like to be 
thrashed ; but there is not one who likes 
to be called titles reflecting on her discre- 
tion. So Madame Brocard has given you 
a lesson not to injure the weak—especial- 
ly the weak that are strong—women, to 
wit. This one was strong enough to make 
Francois sell your debt toan honest man, 
who is ready to receive payment at this 
hour: ” 

‘“Is it a jest? How can I pay twelve 
thousand francs all in a moment? Let 
him give me proper time, and it is not 
twelve thousand francs that will trouble 
Jacques Bonard, you know that, mon- 
sieur.”’ ; 

**T know that to pay it you must sell 
your ricks, your horses, your chairs and 
tables, and the bed you sleep on.”’ 

“Yes, I can! yes, I can! especially if 
I have your good word, monsieur; and 
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I know you will— Ten to one if my new | interest is settled —it is three per 
creditor (curse him!) is not known to | cent.” 
you.”’ “Was! but Iam not so soft as to lend 
POEL@NS..” : 


“There, then, it is all right. Every 
man in the department respects you. 
I'll be bound you can turn him round 
your finger, whoever he is.’’ 

Sour eat ’ 

“There is a weight off my stomach. 
Well, monsieur, now first of all who is 
the man—if it is not asking too much ?’’ 

eels As: 
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“Well, sir, what is to be done? 
you pay me ?”’ 

“That I can; but you must give me 
time.”’ 


Can 


“Tf you will give me security, not 
else, 7 

«And I will. What security will you 
have ?”’ 


The notary answered this question by 
action. He put his hand in his pocket 
and drew out a parchment. 

The farmer’s eye dilated. 

«*This is a bond by which you give me 
a hold upon your Beaurepaire loan.’”’ 

“Not an assignment?’’ gasped Bo- 
nard. 

“Not an assignment. On the con- 
trary, a bond that prevents your either 
assigning or selling your loan, or forcing 
Beaurepaire to a sale—penalty, twenty 
thousand francs in either case.”’ 

The farmer groaned. 

“Call a witness, and sign.”’ 

Bonard went to the window, opened it, 
and called to a man in the farmyard: 
«Here, Georges, step this way.” 

As he turned round from the window 
the first thing he saw was the notary 
pulling another document out of his other 
pocket. Paper this time instead of parch- 
ment. 

The farmer’s eye dilated. 

‘«* Not another !! saints of Paradise, not 
another!!!’ he yelled. 

«This is to settle the interest—nothing 
more.”’ 


‘¢What interest? Ours? Why, the 


my money at three per cent.—Are you ? 

You bleed the baroness six per cent.’’ 
‘*What has that to do with it? I take 

what Ican get. But I can’t pay six per 


cent.”’ 
‘*You are not required. I am not a 
usurer. I lend at five per cent what 


little I lend at all, and I’ll trouble you 
for your signature.”’ 

‘“No! no!”’ cried the farmer, standing 
at bay, ‘‘you can’t do that. Three per 
cent is the terms of the loan. Hang it, 
man, stand to your own bargain !”’ 

The notary started up like Jack in 
the box, with startling suddenness and 
energy. 

‘* Pay me my twelve thousand francs!” 
cried he, fiercely. ‘‘or I empty your barns 
and gut your house before you can turn 
round. Youcan’t sell Beaurepaire in less 
than a month, but I'll sell you up in forty- 
eight hours.’’ 

«Sit ye down, sir! for Heaven’s sake 
sit ye down, my good monsieur, and don’t 
talk like that—don’t quarrel with an hon- 
est man for a thoughtless word. Ah! 
here is Georges. Step in, Georges, and 
see me sign my soul and entrails away at 
a sitting—ugh !”’ 

Five minutes more, the harsh creditor, 
the parish bully, was obsequiously hold- 
ing the notary’s off stirrup. He mounted 
the squab dun and cantered off with the 
parchment sword and the paper javelin 
in the same pocket now—and tacked to- 
gether by a pin. 


CHAPTER V. 


EIGHT days after the above scene, three 
days after the notary received St. Aubin’s 
letter and said ‘‘ Curious,’’ came an au- 
tumn day, refreshing to late turnips, but 
chilling and depressing to human hearts, 
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and death to those of artists. A steady, 
even, down pour of rain, with gusts of 
wind that sent showers of leaves whirling 
from the orange-colored trees. 

Black double-banked clouds promised 
twenty-four hours’ moist misery ; and as 
for the sun, hang me if you could guess 
on which side of the house he was, except 
by looking first at a clock, then at an 
almanac. 

Even the sorrows and cares of the de- 
caying house of Beaurepaire grew darker 
and heavier this day. Even Laure, the 
gayest, brightest, and most hopeful of 
the party, sat at the window, her face 
against the pane, and felt lead at her 
young heart. 

While she sat thus, sad and hopeless, 
instinctively reading the future lot’ of 
those she loved in those double-banked 
clouds, her eye was suddenly attracted 
by a singular phenomenon. A man of 
gigantic height and size glided along the 
public road, one half his huge form visible 
above the high palings. 

He turned in at the great gate of Beau- 
repaire, and lo! the giant was but a rider 
with a veiled steed. Clear of the palings, 
he proved to be an enormous horseman’s 
cloak—a pyramid of brown «loth with a 
hat on its apex, and a pony’s nose pro- 
truding at one base, tail at the other. 
Rider’s face did not show, being at the 
top of the cone but inside it. 

At the sight of this pageant Laure 
could hardly suppress a scream of joy. 

Knight returning from Crusades was 
never more welcome than this triangle 
of broadcloth was to her. 

She beckoned secretly to St. Aubin. 
He came; and at the sight went hastily 
down and ordered a huge wood fire in 
the dining-room, now little used. He 
then met the notary at the hall door and 
courteously invited him in, 

“But stay !—your pony—what shall 
we do with him?”’ 

““Give yourself no trouble on his ac- 
count, monsieur; he will not stir from 
the door; he is Fidelity in person.” 

St. Aubin apologized for not taking his 
visitor up to the baroness: “But the 
business is one that must be kept from 
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her knowledge.’’? At this moment the 
door opened, and Josephine glided in. 
St. Aubin had not expected Her, but he’ 
used her skillfully : “ But here,’’ said he, 
“is Mademoiselle de Beaurepaire come 
to bid you welcome to a house from which 
you have been too long absent. Made- 
moiselle, now that you have welcomed 
our truant friend, be so good as to de- 
scribe to) him the report which I only 
know from you.”’ 

Josephine briefly told what she had 
heard from Jacintha, that there was one 
cruel creditor who threatened to sell the 
chateau and lands of Beaurepaire. 

“‘Mademoiselle,’’ said the notary grave- 
ly, “that report is true. He openly 
bragged of his intention more than a 
week ago.”’ 

«Ah! we live so secluded—you hear 
everything before us. Well, Monsieur 
Perrin, time was you took an interest in 
the fortunes of this family—’’ 

‘“Never more than at the present 
moment, monsieur;’* in saying this he 
looked at Josephine. 

‘*The more to your credit, monsieur.”’ 

“Do you happen to know what is the 
sum due to this creditor ? ”’ 

‘“‘T do. Six thousand francs.’’ 

St. Aubin looked at Josephine triumph- 
antly. 

““One of the very smallest creditors 
then.’ 

“The smallest of them all,” replied the 
notary. 

Another triumphant glance from St. 
Aubin. 

**For all that,’? said Monsieur Perrin, 
thoughtfully, «I wish it had been a larger 
creditor, and a less unmanageable man. 
The other creditors could be influenced 
by reason, by clemency, by good feeling, 
but this is a man of iron; humph—may 
I advise ? ”’ 

“Tt will be received as a favor.”’ 

“ Then—pay thisman off at once—have 
nothing more to do with him.”’ 

His hearers opened their eyes. 

‘Where are we to find six thousand 
francs ? ”’ 

The notary reflected. ‘I have not at 
this moment six thousand franes, but I 
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could contribute two thousand of the 
Six? 

«We thank you sincerely, but—’’ 

“There then; I must contrive three 
thousand.’’ 

St. Aubin shook his head: ‘* We cannot 
find three thousand francs.’’ 

‘Then we must try and prevail on Bo- 
nard to move no further for a time; and 
in the interval we must find another 
lender, and transfer the loan.’’ 

“Ah! my good Monsieur Perrin, can 
you do this for us?” 

“TY can try; and you know zeal goes 
a good way in business. I will be frank 
with you; the character of this creditor 
gives me some uneasiness; but courage ! 
all these fellows have secret histories, 
secret wishes, secret interests, that we 
notaries can penetrate—when we have a 
sufficient motive to penetrate such rub- 
bish—but as it is not a matter to be 
trifled with, forgive meif I bid you and 
mademoiselle an unceremonious adieu.”’ 

He rose with zeal depicted on his face. 


“*Such a day for you to be out on our 


service,’’ cried Josephine, putting up both 
her hands the palms outward, as if dis- 
claiming the weather. 

‘“<Tf it rained, hailed, and snowed, I 
should not feel them in your cause, ma- 
demoiselle,’’ cried the chivalrous notary ; 
and he took by surprise one of Josephine’s 
white hands, and kissed 1t with the deep- 
est respect; then made off all in a 
bustle. 

St. Aubin followed him to the door, and 
lo! ‘ Fidelity in person ’’ was gone. 

St. Aubin was concerned. 

The notary was a little surprised, but 
he gave a shrill whistle, and awaited the 
result ; another, and this time a long tail 
came slowly out of the Beaurepaire oak ; 
the pony’s quarters followed; but, when 
his withers were just clear, the cold rain 
and wind struck on his loins, and the 
quadruped’s bones went. slowly in again. 
The tail had the grace to stay out; but 
hair is a vegetable, and vegetables like 
rain. The notary strode to the tree, and 
went in and backed ‘‘ demifidelity in per- 
son”? out. The pyramid of cloth re- 
mounted him, and away they toddled ; 


Laure, in spite of her anxiety, giggling 
against the window ; for why, the fore- 
shortened animal’s fore-legs being hidden 
by the ample folds, the little cream-col- 
ored hind legs seemed the notary’s own. 

Meantime St. Aubin was in earnest talk 
with Josephine in the hall. 

“Well, that looks like sincerity !”’ 

“Yes! you did not see the signal I 
made you.”’ 

‘‘No! what signal? why?” 

“His eye was upon you like a hawk’s 
when he proposed to you to pay three 
thousand francs out of the six thousand. 
Ah, doctor, he was fathoming our re- 
sources. I wanted you not to lay bare 
the extent of our poverty and helpless- 
ness. Oh, that eye! He only said it to 
draw you out.”’ 

“If you thought so, why did you not 
stop me?” 

““T did all I could to. 
sign twice,”’ 

** Not that I observed.’’ 

“Ah! if it had been Laure, she would 
have understood it directly.”’ 

‘‘ But, Josephine, be candid: what sin- 
ister motive can this poor man have? ’’ 

*“Indeed I don’t know. Forgive me 
my uncharitable instinct, and let us ad- 
mire your reasonable sagacity. It was 
our smallest creditor! Laure shall ask 
your pardon on her knees; dear friend, 
she will not leave our mother alone: be 
so kind as to go into the saloon; then 
Laure will come out to me.”’ 

The doctor did as he was bid; and sure 
enough, her mother having now a com- 
panion, Laure whipped out and ran post- 
haste to her sister for the news. 

Thus a secret entered the house of 
Beaurepaire; a secret from which one 
person, the mistress of the house, was 
excluded. 

This was no vulgar secrecy —no dis-. 
loyal, nor selfish, nor even doubtful mo- 
tive mingled with it. 

Circumstances appeared to dictate this 
course to tender and vigilant affection. 

They saw and obeyed. They put up 
the shutters, not to keep out the light 
from some action that would not bear the 
light, but to keep the wind of passing 
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trouble from visiting the aged cheek 
they loved and revered and guarded. 

In three days the notary called again. 
The poor soul seemed a little downcast. 
He had been to Bonard and made no im- 
pression on him; and to tell the truth 
had been insulted by him, or next door 
to it. 

On this they were all greatly dis- 
pirited. 

Maitre Perrin recovered first. 
brightened up all in a moment. 

‘‘T have an idea,”’ said he; ‘‘ we shall 
succeed yet; ay, and perhaps put all the 
liabilities on a more moderate scale of 
interest ; meantime—’’ and here he hesi- 
tated. ‘‘I wish you would let an old 
friend be your banker and advance you 
any small sums you may need for present 
comforts or conveniences.”’ 

Laure’s eyes thanked him; but Jo- 
sephine, a little to her surprise, put in a 
hasty and firm, though polite negative. 

The notary apologized for his officious- 
ness, and said : 

““T do not press this trifling offer of 
service; but pray consider it a perma- 
nent offer which at any time you can 
honor me by accepting.”’ 

He addressed this to Josephine with 
the air of a subject offering one little 
acorn back out of all ‘“‘the woods and 
forests’ to his sovereign. 

While the open friend of Beaurepaire 
was thus exhibiting his zeal, its clandes- 
tine friend was making a chilling discov- 
ery youth and romance have to make on 
their road to old age and caution, namely, 
how much easier it is to form many plans 
than to carry out one. 

This boiling young heart had been go- 
ing to do wonders for her he adored, and 
for those who were a part of her. He 
had been going to interest the govern- 
ment in their misfortunes—but how ? Oh, 
“some way or other.’’ Looked at closer 
““some way ’’ had proved impracticable, 
and ‘‘ the other ’’ unprecedented, 7.e., im- 
possible. 

He had not been a mere dreamer in her 
cause, either. He had examined the whole 
estate of Beaurepaire, and had scientifi- 
cally surveyed, on one government pre- 


He 
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tense or another, two or three of the 
farms. He had discovered to his great 
joy that all the farms were underlet; 
that there were no leases; so that an able 
and zealous agent could in a few months 
increase the baroness’s income thirty per 
cent. But when he had got this valuable 
intelligence, what the better were they or 
he? To show them that they were not 
so poor as they in their aristocratical in- 
capacity for business thought themselves, 
he must first win their ear: and how 
could he do this? If he were to call at 
Beaurepaire, word would come down 
again, ‘‘not at home to strangers until 
the Bourbons come back.’’ If he wrote, 
the answer would be: ‘‘ Monsieur, I un- 
derstand absolutely nothing of business. 
Be kind enough to make your communi- 
cation to our man of business’’—who 
must be either incapable or dishonest, 
argued young Riviere, or their affairs 
would not be thus vilely neglected; ten 
to one he receives a secret commission 
from the farmers to keep the rents low: 


‘so no good could come of applying to him 


—and here stepped in a little bit of self— 
for there are no angels upon earth except 
in a bad novel, and the poor boy was not 
writing a bad novel, but acting his little 
part in the real world. 

“‘Nol’’ said he, “‘2 have found) this 
out ; perhaps she will never love me, but 
at least I will have her thanks, and the 
pride and glory of having done her and 
them a great service; no undeserving 
person shall rob me of this, nor even 
share it with me.”’ 

And here came the heart-breaking 
thing. The prospect of a formal ac- 
quaintance receded instead of advancing. 

In the first place, his own heart inter- 
posed a fresh obstacle ; the deeper he fell 
in love the more his assurance dwindled ; 
and, since he found out they were so very 
poor, he was more timid still, and they 
seemed to him more sacred and inaccessi- 
ble, for he felt in his own soul how proud 
and distant he should be if he was a 
pauper. 

The next calamity was, the young ladies 
never came out now. Strange to say, he 
had no sooner confided his love and his 
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hopes to Jacintha, than she he loved kept | at a considerable distance from the 


the house with cruel pertinacity. ‘Had 
Jacintha been so mad as to go and prattle 
in spite of her promise? had the young 
lady’s delicacy been alarmed? was she 
imprisoning herself to avoid meeting one 
whose admiration annoyed her ?”’ 

A cold perspiration broke over him, 
whenever his perplexed mind came round 
to this thought. 

Now the poor cannot afford to lose what 
the rich can fling away. 

The sight of that sweet face for a mo- 
ment thrice a week was not much—ah ! 
but it was, for it was all—his one bit of 
joy and comfort and sunshine and hope— 
and it was gone now. The loss of it kept 
. him at fever heat every day of his life for 
an hour or two before their usual time of 
coming out and an hour or two after it, 
and chill at heart the rest of the day; 
and he lost his color and his appetite, and 
fretted and pined for this one look three 
times a week. And she who could have 
healed this wound with a glance of her 
violet eye and a smile once or twice a 
week, she who without committing herself 
or caring a straw for him could have 
brought the color back to this young 
cheek and the warmth to this chilled 
heart by just shining out of doors now 
and then instead of in, sat at home with 
unparalleled barbarity and perseverance. 

At last one day he lost all patience. I 
must see Jacintha, said he, and, if she 
really imprisons herself to avoid me, I 
will leave the country—I will go into the 
army—it is very hard she should be robbed 
of her health and her walk because I love 
her; and with this generous resolution 
the poor little fellow felt something rise 
in his throat and nearly choke him, till a 
tear came to his relief. Forgive him, 
ladies ; though a statesman, he was but 
a boy—boys will cry after women as 
children for toys. You may have ob- 
served this ! 

He walked hurriedly up to Beaurepaire, 
asking himself how he should contrive an 
interview with Jacintha. 

On his arrival there, casting his eyes 
over the palings, what did he see but the 
two young ladies walking in the park 


house. 

His heart gave a leap at the sight of 
them. 

Then he had a sudden inspiration. The 
park was not strictly private, at least 
since the Revolution. Still it was so far 
private that respectable people did not 
make a practice of crossing it. 

I will seem to meet them unexpectedly, 
thought young Riviere, and, if she smiles, 
I will apologize for crossing the park; 
then I shall have spoken to her. I shall 
have broken the ice. 

He met them. They looked so loftily 
sad he had not the courage to address 
them. He bowed respectfully, they cour- 
tesied, and he passed on cursing his 
cowardice. 

I must see Jacintha. He made a long 
detour ; his object being to get where he 
could be seen from the kitchen. 

Meantime the following short dialogue 
passed between the sisters : 

Laure. ‘Why, he has lost his color! 
What a pity !”’ 

Josephine. ‘Who, dear?” 

Laure. ‘‘That young gentleman who 
passed us just now. Did you not observe 
how pale he has turned. He has been 
il.) Leama so sormy 

Josephine. ‘Who is he?”’ 

Laure. ‘I don’t know who he is; I 
know what he is, though.’’ 

Josephine. “And what is he?” 

Laure. ‘He is very handsome; and 
he passes us oftener than seems to me 
quite natural; and now I think of it,’’ 
said Laure, opening her eyes ludicrously, 
“T have a sister who is a_ beautiful 
woman; and now I think of it again” — 
opening her eyes still wider—“ if I do not 
lock her up, I’shall perhaps have a rival 
in her affections.”’ 

Josephine. ‘Child! Moreover, 
seemed to me a mere boy.”’ 

Laure gave a toss of her head, and a 
suspicious look at Josephine. 

““Oh, mademoiselle, there are forward 
boys as well as backward ones. But I 
shall have an eye on you both.” 

Josephine smiled very faintly ; amid so 
many cares she was hardly equal to what 


he 
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she took for granted was a pure jest of 
Laure’s, and their conversation returned 
to its usual channels. 

Edouard got round to the other side of 
the chateau, and strolled about outside 
the palings some thirty yards from the 
kitchen door; and there he walked slowly 
about, hoping every moment to see the 
kitchen door open and Jacintha come out. 
He was disappointed ; and, after hanging 
about nearly an hour, was going away in 
despair, when a window at the top of the 
house suddenly opened, and Jacintha made 
him a rapid signal with her hand to go 
nearer the public road. He obeyed; and 
then she kept him waiting till his second 
stock of patience was nearly exhausted ; 
but at last he heard a rustle, and there 
was her comely face set between two 
young acacias. He ran to her. She re- 
ceived him with a rebuke. 

“Ts that the way to do ?—prowling in 
sight, like a housebreaker.”’ 

‘Did any one'see mer’ 

“Yes! Mademoiselle Laure did; and, 
what is more, she spoke to me, and asked 
me who you were. Of course I said I 
didn’t know.” 

“Oh! did you?” 

“«Then she asked me if it was not the 
young monsieur who sent them the game. 
Oh! I forgot, I ought to have told you 
that first. When they asked me about 
the game, I said, ‘It is a young sports- 
man that takes Dard out; so he shot 
some on the baroness’s land.’ I was 
obliged to say that, you know.” 

«Well, but you spoke the truth.”’ 

“You don’t mean that !—that is odd ; 
but accidents will happen. ‘And so he 
gave some of it to Dard for the house,’ 
said Il. But the next time you want me, 
don’t stand sentinel for all the world to 
see; make me a signal and then slip in 
here, and I will join you.” 

SArsional.? 7? 

Jacintha put her hand under her apron 
and pulled out a dish-clout. 

“‘ Hang this on that tree out there ; then 
I shall see it from the kitchen window ; 
so then I shall know something is up. 
Apropos, what is up now ?”’ 

‘Tam very unhappy !—that is up.’’ 


«Oh! you must expect the cold fit as 
well as the hot fit, if you will fall in love,” 
observed Jacintha, with a cool smile. 
“Why didn’t you come to me before, 
and be cheered up. What is the matter ?”’ 

‘Dear Jacintha, she never comes out 
now. What is to become of me if I am 
to lose the very sight of her? Surely 
you have not been so indiscreet as to tell 
them—”’ 

‘“‘There is a question. Do you see 
green in my eye, young man? ”’ 

«*Then what is the reason?—there must 
be some reason. They used to walk out; 
pray, pray, tell me the reason.”’ 

Jacintha’s merry countenance fell. ““My 
poor lad,’’ said she, kindly, ‘‘ don’t tor- 
ment yourself, or fancy I have been such 
an ill friend to you, or such a novice, as 
to put them on their guard against you. 
No; it is the old story—want of money.’’ 

‘‘That keeps them in-doors? How can 
that be ?”’ 

** Well, now,’’ said Jacintha, ‘it is just 
as well you have come to-day, for if you 
had come this time yesterday I could 
not have told you, but I overheard them 
yesternight. My son, it is for want of 
clothes. ”’ 

Rivierie groaned, and looked aghast at 
her. 

“Don’t!” cried the faithful servant— 
‘don’t look at me so, or I shall give way, 
I know I shall; nor don’t mistake me 
either — they have plenty of colored 
dresses; old ones, but very good ones; 
but it is their black dresses that are worn 
shabby; and they can’t afford to buy 
new ; and all the old dresses are colored, 
and it goes against their hearts to Zo 
flaunting it. They were crying last night 
to think they could not afford even to 
mourn for their father, but must come 
out in colors, for want of a little money.”’ 

* Jacintha, they will break my heart.” 

“So it séems they have settled not to 
go out of the grounds at all. Thus they 
meet nobody ; so now they can wear their 
mourning till it is quite threadbare. Ah, 
my son, how different from most women, 
that can’t forget the dead too quick, and 
come flaring out again. And to-morrow 
is her birthday. I mind the time there 
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was one beautiful new gown sure to be 
laid out on her bed that day, if not two. 
Times are sadly changed with us, mon- 
sieur.”’ 

‘To-morrow is her birthday ?”’ 

«Yes !”’ 

““Good-by, Jacintha—my heart is full. 
There! good-by, loyal heart,’? and he 
kissed her hastily, with trembling lips. 

‘Poor boy !—don’t lose my clout, what- 
ever you do! ”’ 

She uttered this caution with extreme 
anxiety, and at the top of her voice, as 
he was running off in a strange flutter. 

The next day the notary hustled in 
with a cheerful air. He had not a mo- 
ment to stay, but just dropped in to say 
that he thought matters were going well 
and that he should be able to muzzle 
Bonard. : 

After this short interview, which was 
with the young ladies only, for the doc- 
tor was out, away bustled Perrin. 

It was about an hour after this—Jo- 
sephine was reading to the baroness, and 
Laure and she were working—when in 
came Jacintha and made a courtesy. 

“The tree is come, my ladies.”’ 

“« What tree ?’’ inquired the baroness. 

*«* Wor mademoiselle to plant, according 
to custom. It is her birthday. Dard 
has brought it; it is an acacia this time.”’ 

““The faithful creature,’’ cried the bar- 
oness. ‘‘She has thought of this—and 
we forgot it. There, bring me my shawl 
and hood. [I will not be absent from the 
ceremony.”’ 

“‘ But, dear mamma,’’ put in Josephine, 
‘“had not you better look at us from the 
window, there is such acold air out to- 
day ?”’ 

“It is not cold enough to chill a 
mother’s love. My first-born!’ cried 
the old lady, with a burst of nature; “I 
see her in her cradle now. Sweet little 
cherub.”’ 

In a few minutes they were all out in 
the garden. 

Josephine was to decide where she 
would plant her tree. 

‘‘ Only remember, mademoiselle,”’ said 
Jacintha, “‘it will not always be little 
like it is now. You must not put it 


where it will be cheked up when it is a 
big tree.”’ 

**Oh, no, Jacintha,’’ cried Laure, ‘‘ we 
will plant it to the best advantage.”’ 

Then one advised Josephine to plant. it 
on the south terrace; another preferred 
the turf oval between the great gate and 
the north side of the chateau. When 
they had said their say, to their. surprise 
Josephine said rather timidly, “I should 
like to plant it in the Pleasance.”’ 

‘‘Inthe Pleasance! Why, Josephine? ’’ 

“‘It will take some time to plant,’’ ex- 
plained Josephine. 

** But it will take no more time to plant 
it where it will show than in the Plea- 
sance,’’ cried Laure, half angrily. 

‘But, Laure, the Pleasance is shel- 
tered from the wind,’’ said Josephine. 

Dard gave a snort of contempt. 

“It is sheltered to-day because the 
chateau happens to be between the wind 
and it. But the wind will not be always 
in that quarter; and the Pleasance is 
open to more winds than any other part, 
if you go to that.”’ 

“Dear mamma, may I not plant it in 
the Pleasance? ’’ 

‘‘Of course you may, my child.”’ 

“And who told you to put in your 
word !’’ cried Jacintha to Dard. ‘You 
are to take up your spade and dig the 
hole where mademoiselle bids—that is 
what you are here for, not to argufy.”’ 

“Laure, | admire the energy of that 
girl’s character,’’ remarked Josephine, 
languidly, as they all made for the Plea- 
sance. 

‘Where will you have it?’ asked 
Dard roughly. 

«‘ Here, I think, Dard,’”’ said Josephine 
sweetly. 

Dard grinned malignantly, and drove 
in his spade. ‘‘It will never be much 
bigger than a stinging-nettle,” thought 
he, ‘‘for the roots of the oak have sucked 
every atom of heart out of this.” His 
black soul exulted secretly. 

They watched his work. 

«You are not cold, mamma ?’’ asked 
Josephine anxiously. 

‘No! no!’’ said the baroness. 
is no wind on this side of the house. 
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now I see, my Josephine. I have a very 
good daughter—who will never shine in 
horticulture.”’ 

Jacintha stood by Dard, inspecting 
his work; the three ladies stood together 
watching him at the distance of a few 
feet; on their right, but a little behind 
them, was the great oak. Close behind 
them was a lemon tree and its mould in 
an immense tub; the tub was rotting at 
the sides. Over the mould was a little 
moss here and there. 

Now, at the beginning of this business, 
the excitement of the discussion, and 
choosing the spot, and setting Dard to 
work, had animated the baroness as well 
as her daughter. But now, for some 
time Dard had all the excitement to him- 
self. They had only to look on and think 
while he wrought. 

“©Oh, dear,”’ cried 
“mamma is crying. 
mother is crying !”’ 

“Ah!” cried Josephine, ‘1 feared 
this. I did not want her to come out. 
Oh, my mother! my mother ! ”’ 

‘“My children,’’ sobbed the baroness, 
“it is very natural. I cannot but re- 
member how often we have planted a 
tree and kept the poor child’s birthday— 
not as now. Those were on earth then 
that have left us and gone to God. Many 
friends stood around us—how warm their 
hands, how friendly their voices, how 
truthful their eyes! Yet they have 
abandoned us. Adversity has shaken 
them off as the frost is even now strip- 
ping off your leaves, old friend. These 
tears are not for me! Ohno! thanks to 
God and the Virgin, I know whither lam 
going, and whom I shall meet again, I 
care not how soon; but it is to think I 
must leave my darlings behind me with- 
out a friend, my tender lambs in a world 
of foxes and wolves without a friend ! ”’ 

““My mother, we have friends! We 
have the dear doctor.”’ 

«A savant, Laure, a creature more a 
woman than a woman; you will have to 
take care of him, not he of you.”’ 

““We have our own love! 
a sister love another 
phine ? ”’ 


Laure, suddenly, 
Josephine, our 


did ever 
as I love Jose- 
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“No!” said Josephine. ‘‘ Yes! I love 
you as much.”’ 

**Asto that, yes, you will fall in one an- 
other’s arms,”’ said the baroness. ‘‘ Ah! 
I do ill to weep this day; my children, 
suffer me to compose myself.”? And the 
baroness turned round, and applied her 
handkerchief to her eyes. Her daughters 
withdrew a step or two in the opposite 
direction; for in those days parents, 
even the most affectionate, maintained a 
marked superiority, and the above was 
a hint their mother would be alone a 
moment. 

They waited respectfully for her orders 
to rejoin her. The order did come, and 
in a tone that surprised them. 

“My children, come here—both of 
you.”’ 

They found the baroness poking among 
the moss with the point of her ebony 
crutch. 

“This isa purse, and it is not yours, 
Laure, nor yours, is it ?”’ 

The two girls looked, and, sure enough, 
there lay among the green moss in the 
tub a green silk purse. They eyed it like 
startled deer a moment, and then Laure 
pounced on it and took it up. 


‘Oh, how heavy!” she cried. Ja- 
cintha and Dard came running up; 
Laure poured the contents into her 


hand, ten gold pieces of twenty francs 
each: new shining gold pieces. Jacintha 
gave a scream of joy, a sort of victorious 
war-whoop. 

“Luck is turned,’’ cried she, with joy- 
ful superstition. Laure stood with the 
gold pieces glittering in her pink white 


.palm, and her face blushing all over and 


beaming, and her eyes glittering with 
excitement and pleasure. Their amaze- 
ment was great. 

** And here is a paper,’’ cried Josephine, 
eagerly, bending over the moss and tak- 
ing up a small piece of paper folded ; she 
opened it rapidly, and showed it them 
all ; it contained these words, in a copper- 
plate hand : 


“From a friend—in part payment of 
a great debt.”’ 


And now all of a sudden Josephine 
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began to blush ; and gradually not only 
her face but her neck blushed all over, 
and even her white forehead glowed like 
a rose. 

“Who could it be?” that was the 
question that echoed on all sides. 

The baroness solved it for them: 
is St. Aubin.’’ 

‘Oh, mamma! he has not ten gold 
pieces.”’ 

““Who knows? he has perhaps found 
some bookseller who has bought his work 
on insects.’’ 

“No, mamma,” said Laure: “L.can- 
not think this is our dear doctor’s doing. 
It is odd, too, his being out-of the way at 
this hour; I never knew him anywhere 
but at his books till two. Hush! hush !— 
here he comes; let us circumvent him on 
the spot: this is fun.” 

“‘ Give me the purse,”’ said the baroness, 
‘and you, Jacintha and Dard, recom- 
mence your work.”’ 

When the doctor came up, he found 
Dard at work, Jacintha standing by him, 
and the ladies entirely occupied in look- 
ing on. The baroness explained to him 
what was going on. He showed con- 
siderable interest in it. 

Presently the baroness put her hand 
in her pocket, and gave her daughters 
a look; four eyes were instantly leveled 
at the doctor’s face. Stand firm, doctor ; 
if there is a crevice in your coat of mail, 
those eyes will pierce it. 

“By the by,’’ said the baroness, with 
perfect nonchalance, “ you have dropped 
your purse here; we have just picked it 
up’; and she handed it him. 

‘“‘Thank you, madame,’’ said he, and 
he took it carelessly ; ‘‘ this is not mine— 
it is too heavy—and, now I think of it,”’ 
continued the savant, with enviable 
simplicity, ‘I have not carried a purse 
this twenty years. No! I put my silver 
in my right waistcoat-pocket, and my 
gold in my left; that is, I should, but I 
never have any.” 

‘“<Doctor, on your honor, did you “not 
leave this purse and this paper there ?”’ 

The doctor examined the paper. Mean- 
time Laure explained to him what had 
occurred. 
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‘‘Madame the baroness,’’ said he, “I 
have been your friend and pensioner 
nearly twenty years; if by some strange 
chance money were to come into my 
hands, I should not play you a childish 
trick like this of which you seem to sus- 
pect me. I have the right to come to 
you and say, “‘My old friend, here I 
bring you back a small part of all I owe 
your’ 

‘*My friend! my friend! I was stupid ; 
tell us then who is our secret friend ? may 
Heaven bless him !”’ 

‘Let us reflect,’? said the doctor. 
‘““Ah! to be sure. I would lay my life 
it is he! ” 

(Who Pi? 

“A very honest man, whom you have 
treated harshly, madame; it is Perrin, 
the notary !”’ 

It was the baroness’s turn to be 
surprised. 

“T may as well confess to you, 
madame, that I have lately had more 
than one interview with Perrin, and that, 
although he is naturally hurt at the 
severity with which you treated him, his 
regard for you is undiminished.”’ 

*““T am as grateful as possible,’’ said 
the baroness, with a fine and scarcely 
perceptible sneer. 

«‘ Laure,’’ said Josephine, “ it is curious, 
but Monsieur Perrin was here for a 
minute or two to-day; and really he did 
not seem to have anything particular to 
say.” 

«There !”’ shouted the doctor—“ there ! 
he came to leave the purse. And in 
doing so he was only carrying out an 
intention he had already declared.”’ 

‘‘ Indeed !”’ said the baroness. 

‘‘ He offered to advance money in small 
sums; an offer that of course was de- 
clined. So he was driven to this maneu- 
ver. There are honest hearts among the 
notaries.” 

While the doctor was enforcing his 
views on the baroness, Josephine and 
Laure slipped away round the house. 

‘‘Who is it?’ said Laure. ‘It is not 
the doctor; and it is not Perrin—of 
course not. But who is it?” 

‘‘Laure, don’t you think it is some 
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one who has at all events delicate senti- 
ments? ’’ 

“Clearly, and therefore not a no- 
tary.’’ 

“‘Laure, dear, might it not be some 
person who has done us some wrong, and 
is perhaps penitent ?”’ 

“Oertainly,’’ said Laure. ‘‘Such a 
person might make restitution—one of 


our tenants, or creditors, you mean, I | 


suppose; but the paper says ‘a friend.’ 
Stay, it saysa debtor! Why a debtor! 
Down with enigmas ?”’ 

“‘ Laure, dear, think of some one that 


might—”’ 
““T can’t. J am quite at a loss.’’ 
“Since it is not the doctor, nor 


Monsieur Perrin, might it not be—for, 
after all, he would naturally be ashamed 
to appear before me.”’ 

‘‘ Before you ?”’ 

“Yes, Laure, is it quite certain that 
it might not be—’’ 

“Who?” asked Laure, 
catching a glimpse now. 

“He who once pretended to love me !”’ 

“Camille Dujardin ? ” 

“Tt was not I who mentioned his 
name,’’ cried Josephine hastily. 

Laure turned pale. 

“Oh, mon Dieu! mon Dieu!’’ 
cried. ‘* She loves that man still.”’ 

“No! no! no!” 

“You love him just the same as ever. 
Oh, it is wonderful—it is terrible—the 
power this man has over you—over your 
judgment as well as your heart.”’ 

‘““No! for I believe he has forgotten 
my very name; don’t you think so?”’ 

‘Dear Josephine, can you doubt it? ”’ 

‘* Forgive me.”’ 

“Come, you do doubt it?” 

‘<1 do.” 

‘““Why ? for what reason ? ”’ 

« Because the words he said to me as 
we parted at that gate lie still at my 
heart: and oh, my sister, the voice we 
love seems the voice of truth itself. He 
said, ‘I am to join the army of the 
Pyrenees, so fatal to our troops; but 
say to me what you never yet have said, 
“Camille, I love you ’’—and I swear I 
will come baek alive.’ 


nervously, 


she 
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“So, then, I said to him, ‘1 leve you’ 


—and he never came back.” 

“* How could he come here ?*a deserter 
—a traitor !’’ 

“Tt is not true! it is not in his nature ! 
inconstancy may be. Tell me that he 
never really loved me, and I will believe 
you; but not that heisa coward. Let me 
weep over my past love, not blush for it.’ 

«Past? You love him to-day as you 
did three years ago!”’ 

“No! I tell you I do not. I love no 
one. Inever shall love any one again.”’ 

“But him. It is that love which turns 
your heart against others. You love 
him, dearest,-or why should you fancy 
our secret benefactor could be Camille? ”’ 

‘““Why? Because I was mad ! because 
it is impossible ; but I see my folly. Let 
us go in, my sister.”’ 

*“ Go, love, I will follow you ; but don’t 
you care to know who J think left the 
purse -for7 us?” 

‘“No,”’ said Josephine, sadly and dog- 
gedly ; she added with cold nonchalance, 
“J dare say time will show;’’ and she 
went slowly in, her hand to her head. 

“Her birthday !”’ 
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‘“*] wiLusee her tree planted,’’ thought 
Laure, ‘‘for she has forgotten it, and 
everything, and everybody but that—”’ 

And she ran off to join the group. 
Turning the corner rapidly, she found 
Jacintha suspiciously near: and, above 
all, walking away toward the tree: away 
from where ? 

Laure burned with anger, and, as she 
passed Jacintha, she wheeled about and 
gave her a look like red lightning. It 
came like a slap in the face. Jacintha, 
meantime, had got ready an amazing 
dogged, unconscious face ; 


‘And o’er the impassive ice the lightnings play.” 


This gallant and praiseworthy effort 
was but partially successful. She could 
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command her features, but not her blood: 
she felt it burn her cheek under the fire 
of Laure’s eye. And in the evening, 
when Laure suddenly beckoned to her, 
and said in a significant way, *‘I want to 
speak to you, Jacintha,’’ the faithful do- 
mestic felt like giving way at the knees 
and sinking down flat; so she stood up 
like Notre Dame outwardly, and wore an 
expression of satisfaction and agreeable 
expectation on her impenetrable mug. 

Laure drove in an eye. 

“Who put that purse there?” she 
asked in a half-threatening tone. 

‘Mademoiselle Laure, I don’t know, 
but I have my suspicions; and if made- 
moiselle will give me a few days, I think 
I can find out for sure.”’ 

“How many days? because I am im- 
patient.’’ 

Say a fortnight, mademoiselle.”’ 

«That is a long time; well, it is 
agreed.’’ 

And so these two parted without a 
word openly uttered on either side about 
that which was uppermost in both their 
minds. 

““Come,’’ thought Jacintha, “I am 
well out of it: if I can find that out, she 
won’t give it me for listening; and it is a 
fair bargain, especially for me, for I know 
who ieft the purse; but I wasn’t going 
to tell her that all in a moment.”’ 

Now Jacintha, begging her pardon, 
did not know; but she strongly sus- 
pected young Riviere of being the cul- 
prit who had invented this new sort of 
burglary —— breaking into honest folk’s 
premises in the dead of night, and rob- 
bing them of their poverty, instead of 
their wealth, like the good old-fashioned 
burglars. : 

She waited quietly, expecting every 
day to see her dish-clout waving from 
the tree at the back, and to hear him tell 
her of his own accord how cleverly he 
had done the trick. 

No. 

Day after day passed away, and no 
clout. The fortnight was melting, and 
Jacintha’s patience. She. resolved: and 
one morning she cut two bunches of 
grapes, and pulled some nectarines, put 


them in a basket, covered them with a 
napkin, and called on M. Edouard Riviere 
at his lodging. She was ushered into 
that awful presence; and, so long as the 
servant was in hearing, all her talk was 
about the fruit she had brought him in 
return for his game. The servant being 
gone, she dropped the mask. 

‘Well, it is all right ?”’ said she, smil- 
ing and winking. 

«What is all right ?”’ 

“They have got the purse! ”’ 


“Have they! What purse! I don’t 
know what you allude to.’’ 
“No, of course not, Mr. Innocence: 


you did not leave a purse full of gold up: 


vat Beaurepaire! ! !!” 


“Well I never said I did: purses full 
of gold are luxuries with which I am little 
acquainted.’’ 

“‘ Very well,’’ said Jacintha, biting her 
lip; ‘‘then you and I are friends no 
longer, that is all.’”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, we are.” 

“No! if you can’t trust me, you are no 
friend of mine; ingrate! to try and de- 
ceive me. I know it was you!” 

«Well, if you know, why ask me?” 
retorted Edouard, sharply. 

“Better snap my nose off, had you 
not?’ said Jacintha, reproachfully. 
*“Confess it is odd your not showing 
more curiosity about it. Looks as if 
you knew all about it, eh?” 

“But I am curious, and I wish to 
Heaven you would tell me what it is all 
about, instead of taking it into your head 
that I know already.”’ 

«Well, I will.’’ 

So Jacintha told him all about the 
baroness finding the purse, and on whom 
their suspicions had fallen. 

«“T wish it had been J,”’ said Edouard ; 
“but tell me, dear, has it been of service, 
has it contributed to their comfort ? that 
is the principal thing—not who gave 
te 

On this Jacintha reflected? and fixing 
her gray eye on him she said: ‘“ Un- 
luckily there were just two pieces two 
few.” 

“What a pity.”’ 

‘*No one of my ladies ever buys a new 
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dress without the others having one too: 
now they found it would take two more 
gold pieces to give my three ladies a new 
suit of mourning each. So the money is 
put by till they can muster the other 
two.”’ 

‘OWhat, then,’’ cried: Kdouard,, “1 
must not hope to see them out again 
any the more for this money ?”’ 

«No! you see it was not quite enough.”’ 

Riviere’s countenance fell. 

““Well,’’ said Jacintha, assuming a 
candid tone. ‘‘I see it was not you, but 
really at first I suspected you.”’ 

“It is nothing to be ashamed of, if I 
had done it.” 

““No! indeed. 
you, was it not? You shall have the 
grapes all the same.”’ 


“Oh, thank you: they come from 
Beaurepaire ? ’’ 
“Yes. Good-by. Don’t be sad. They 


will come out again as soon as they can 
afford the mourning ;’’ she added, with 
sudden warmth, ‘‘ you have not lost my 
clout ? ”’ 

“Now no te 

“You had better give it me back: then 
my mind will be at ease.” 

“No, excuse me; it is my only way of 
getting a word with you.”’ 

‘“« Why, you have never used it.”’ 

“ But I may want to any day.”’ 

Jacintha, as she went home with her 
empty basket, knitted her black brows, 
and recalled the scene, and argued the 
matter pro and con. ; 

““T don’t know why he should face it 
out like that .with me if it washe. Ah! 
but he would have been jealous, and a 
deal more inquisitive if it was not he. 
Well, any way I have put him off his 
guard, and won’t I watch him! If it 
is he, I'll teach him to try and draw the 
wool over Jacintha’s eyes, and she his 
friend—the monster.”’ 

Fortune co-operated with these malig- 
nant views.‘ This very evening Dard de- 
clared himself—that is, after proposing 
by implication and probable inference for 
the last seven years, he made a direct 
offer of his hand and digestive organs. 

Now this gave Jacintha great pleasure. 


OF CHARLES READE. 


How foolish to suspect. 


She could have kissed the little fellow on 
the spot. 

So she said, in an off-hand way: 
«« Well, Dard, if I were to take any one, 
it should be you: but I have pretty well 
made up my mind not to marry at all: 
at all events till my mistress can spare 
me.”’ 

‘“‘Gammon!’’ shouted Dard, ‘‘ that is 
what they all say.”’ 

“Well, what everybody says must be 
true,’ said Jacintha, equivocating un- 
worthily. 

‘* Not unless they stick to it,’’ objected 
Dard. ‘‘ And that is a song they all drop 
at the church door, when they do get a 
chance.”’ ; 

‘Well, Iam not in such a hurry as to 
snap at such a small chance,’’ retorted 
Jacintha, with a toss of ber head. 

So then the polite swain had to mollify 
ner, 

“Well, Dard,’’ said she, “‘one good 
turn deserves another: if I am to marry 
you, what will you do for me ?”’ 

Dard gave a glowing description of 
what he would do for her as soon as she 
was his wife. 

She let him know that was not the 
point: what would he do for her first. 

He would do anything—everything. 


We do know 
When the blood burns how prodigal the heart 
Lends the tongue vows.—Hamilet. 


This brought the contracting parties to 
an understanding. 

First, under a vow of secrecy, she told 
him young Riviere was in love with Jo- 
sephine, and she was his confidante ; then 
she told him how the youth had insulted 
her by attempting to deceive her about 
the purse ; and, finally, Dard must watch 
his mevements by night and day, that 
between them they might catch him out. 

Dard made a wry face—dolus latet in 
generalibus [free translation ‘anything 
means nothing ’’]; when he vowed to do 
anything, everything, what not, and such 
small phrases, he never intended to do 
anything in particular : but he was in for 
it; and sentinel and spy were added to 
his little odd jobs. For the latter office 
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his apparent stolidity qualified him, and | 


so did his petty but real astuteness ; 
moreover, he was daily primed by Jacin- 
tha—a good soul, but no Nicodema. 
Meantime St. Aubin upheld Perrin as the 
secret benefactor, and bade them all ob- 
serve that since that day the notary had 
never been to the chateau. 

The donor, whoever he was, little knew 
the pain he was inflicting on this dis- 
tressed but proud family; or the hard 
battle that ensued between their necessi- 
ties and their delicacy!! The ten gold 
pieces were a perpetual temptation, a 
daily conflict. 

The words that accompanied the dona- 
tion offered an excuse, and their poverty 
enforced it. Their pride and dignity op- 
posed it; but these bright bits of gold 
cost them many a sharp pang. 

The figures Jacintha laid before Riviere 
were purely imaginary. A mere portion 
of the two hundred francs would have en- 
abled the poor girls to keep up appearances 
with the outside world, and yet to mourn 
their father openly. And it went through 
and through those tender, simple hearts 
to think that they must be disunited— 
even in so small a thing as dress; that, 
while their mother remained in her weeds, 
they must seem no longer to share her 
woe. 

The baroness knew their feeling, and 
felt its piety, and yet must not say, Take 
five of these bits of gold, and let us all 
look what we are—one. 

Yet in this, as in everything else, they 
came to be allof one mind. They resisted, 
they struggled, and with a wrench they 
conquered day by day. 

At last, by general consent, they locked 
up the tempter and looked at it no more. 

But the little bit of paper met a kinder 
fate. Laure made a little frame for it, 
and it was kept in a drawer in the salon, 
and often looked at and blessed. Their 
mother had despaired of human friend- 
ship, and with despondency on her lips 
she had found this paper with the sacred 
word ‘‘friend’’ written on it: it fell all 
in a moment on their aching hearts. 

They could not tell whence it came— 
this blessed word. 


But who can tell whence comes the 
dew ? 

Science is in two minds about that. 

Then let me go with the Poets, who 
say it comes from Heaven: we shall not 
go far wrong assigning any good thing 
to that source. 

And even so that sweet word “ friend ”’ 
dropped like the dew from Heaven on 
these afflicted ones. 

So they looked the potent gold away 
from themselves, and took the kind slip 
of paper to their hearts. Aristo va. 

The fortnight elapsed, and Jacintha 
was no wiser. She had to beg a respite. 
Laure conceded it with an austere brow, 
smiling inwardly. 

Meantime Dard, Jacintha’s little odd 
sentinel, spy, gardener, lover, and all 
that, wormed himself with rustic cun- 
ning into the statesboy’s confidence. 

Treachery met its retribution. The 
statesboy made him his factotum—7.e., 
yet another set of little odd jobs fell on 
him. He had always been struck by 
their natural variety; but now what 
with Jacintha’s and what with Riviere’s 
they seemed infinite. 

At one hour he would be holding a long 
chain while Riviere measured the lands 
of Beaurepaire: at another he would be 
set to pump a farmer. Then it would 
be. ‘“‘ Back, Dard!” this meant he was 
to stand in a crescent while Hdouard 
wrote a long calculation or made a 
sketch upon him, compendious writing- 
desk. 

Then oh, luxury of luxuries, he, the laz- 
iest of the human race, though through 
the malice of fate the hardest worked, 
had to call citizen Riviere in the morning ! 

At night after all his toil he could count 
upon the refreshment of being scolded by 
Jacintha because he brought home the 
wrong sort of information, and had not 
the talent to coin the right. He did 
please her twice though; the first time 
was when he told her they were measur- 
ing the lands of Beaurepaire; and again 
when he found out the young citizen’s 
salary, four hundred francs on the first 
of every month. 

‘That brat to have four hundred francs. 
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amonth!’’ cried Jacintha. ‘‘ Dard, I will 
give you a good supper to-night.”’ 

Dard believed in her affection for a mo- 
ment, for with one of his kidney the proof 
of the pudding, etc. 

«* And while Iam cooking it here is a 
little job for you—to fill up the time.” 

ee Ugh 1” 

Jacintha had blacked twenty yards of 
string, and cut down half a dozen bells 
that were never used now. 

“You shall put them up again when 
times mend,”’ said she. 

All Dard had to do now was to draw a 
wide magic circle all around the lemon- 
tree, and so fix the bells that they should 
’ be out of sight, and should ring if a foot 
came against the invisible string. 

This little odd job was from that night 
incorporated into Dard’s daily existence. 
He had to set the trap and bells at dusk 
every evening, and from that moment 
till bedtime Jacintha went about her 
work with half her mind out of doors, 
half in, and her ear on full cock. 

One day St. Aubin met the notary am- 
bling. He stopped him, and, holding up 
his finger, said playfully— 

“We have found you out.”’ 

The notary turned pale. 

‘Oh,’ cried the doctor, ‘‘ this is push- 
ing sensibility too far.”’ 

The notary stammered. 

« A good action done slyly is none the 
less a good action.” 

This explanation completed the notary’s 
mystification. 

“But you are a worthy man,’ 
St. Aubin, warming. 

The notary bowed. 

“They cannot profit by your liberality, 
but they feel it deeply. And you will be 
rewarded ina better world. It is I who 
tell you so.”’ 

The notary muttered indistinctly. He 
was a man of moderate desires; would 
have been quite content if there had been 
no other world in perspective. He had 
studied this, and made it pay—did not 
desire a better—sometimes feared a 
worse. 

‘* Ah!’ said Monsieur St. Aubin, “I 
.see how it.is; we do not like to hear our- 
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selves praised, do we? When shall we 
see you at the chateau?” 

«* Assoonas I have good news to bring.”’ 
And Perrin, anxious to avoid such a 
shower of compliments, spurred the dun, 
and cantered away. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘* MADEMOISELLE LAURE! ”’ 

“‘ Who is that? ”’ 

‘“Me, mademoiselle ! ”’ 

«* And who is me? ”’ 

«‘ Jacintha. Are you sleepy, mademoi- 
selle ? ”’ 

< Ah, yes!’ 

** Then don’t !—you must rise directly.” 


‘““Mustl? Why? Ah! the chateau is 
on fire !”’ 
“No! no!—great news. I may be 


mistaken, but I don’t think I am—I am 
sure not, however.’’ 

«‘ Ah! the purse !—the purse! ”’ 

‘“No other thing. Listen, mademoi- 
selle. Dard has watched a certain person 
this month past, by my orders. Well, 
mademoiselle, last night he got his pay— 
four hundred francs—and what do you 
think, he told Dard he must be called an 
hour before daybreak. Something must 
be up—something zs up!”’ 

“That thing is.me!” cried Laure. 
‘Behold, J am up! You good girl, 
when did you know all this? ”’ 

** Only since last night.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me last night, 
then? ”’ 

“1. had more sense. You would not 
have slept a wink. LIhaven’t. Mademoi- 
selle, there is no time to spare; why, the 
sun will be up in a few minutes. How 
quick could you dress to save your life ?”’ 
asked Jacintha, a little fretfully; ‘‘m 
half an hour?” 

‘“‘In half a minute,” cried Laure; “fly 
and get Josephine up; there will be the 
struggle !”’ 


WHITE 


Laure dressed herself furiously, and 
glided to Josephine’s room.. She found 
her languidly arranging herself in the 
usual style. 


Laure flew at her like a tiger-cat,, 


pinned her and hooked her, and twisted 
her about at a rare rate. 

Josephine smiled and yawned. 

While the sprightly Hebe was thus 
expediting the languid Venus, a bustle 
of feet was heard overhead, and down 
came Jacintha red as fire. 

““Oh, mesdemoiselles! I have been on 
the leads. There is somebody coming from 
the village—I spied from behind the chim- 
ney. There is not a moment to lose—the 
sun is up, too.’ 

‘But Lam not dressed, my girl.”’ 

‘““Then you must come undressed,”’ 
said Jacintha, bruskly. 

“‘T feel as if I should come undressed,’’ 
said Josephine, quietly. “‘ You have not 
half fastened me. There, don’t let me 
detain you—go without me.”’ 

“Hear to that !’’ remonstrated Jacin- 
tha; “and it is for her the man does 
Aer aah 2? 

S“Wor her ? ’’ 

“< For me?”’ 

““ Ves! mademoiselle, for you. Is that 
wonderful ? You look at yourself in the 
glass, and that will explain all. No, 
don’t, or we shall be too late. Now, 
ladies, come to your hiding-place.”’ 

<«“ What! are we to hide?” 

«Why, you don’t think he will do it, 
if he sees you, mademoiselle. Besides, 
how are you to catch him unless I put 
you in ambush ? ”’ 

“Oh, you good girl,’ cried Laure. 
“Here, then, is one that originates ideas 
| this is fun.” 

«JT would rather dispense with that 
part of heridea,’’ said Josephine. ‘What 
can I say to one I do not know, even if I 
catch him—which I hope I shall not? ’’ 

“Oh, we have not caught him yet,”’ 
said Jacintha; “‘ and, if you do, it won’t 
be ‘I,’ it will be ‘we.’ You will be as 
bold as lions when you find yourselves 
two to one, and on your own ground. 
One and one make fifteen ! ”’ 

“One and one make fifteen ? 
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you are dressed, demand an explanation 
—and lend mea pin.” 

‘‘— mean one young lady alongside 
another young lady has the courage of 
fifteen separate.” 

Jacintha now took the conduct of the 
expedition. She led her young mistresses 
on tiptoe to the great oak-tree. ‘In with 
you, my ladies, and as still as mice.’’ 

They cast a comic look at one another, 
and obeyed the general. 

“Now,” said Jacintha, “if it is all 
right, I shan’t stir; if it is all wrong, 
I shall come and tell you. Mother of 
Heaven, there is your blind up—if he sees 
that, he will know you are up. I fly to 
draw it down—adieu, mesdemoiselles. ”’ 

‘*She is not coming back, Josephine ?”’ 

“© No, my sister.” 

“Then my heart beats, that is all. 
Also, imagine us popping out on a 
stranger !”’ 

«Such a phrase !—my sister ! ”’ 

‘‘Tt popped out, my sister ! ”’ 

*‘ Before we even think of anything 
else, be so kind as to fasten one or two 
of these hooks properly ; should we really 
decide to charge the foe, it would be well 
to have as little disorder in our own lines 
as possible ;’’ and Josephine’s lip made 
a little curl that was inestimably beau- 
tiful. Laure obeyed. During’ the proc- 
ess, Josephine delivered herself, in a faint 
sort of way, of what follows: 

‘« See, nevertheless, how hard it is for 
our sex to resist energy. Jacintha is our 
servant ; but she has energy and decision ; 
this young woman, my supposed inferior, 
willed that I should be in an absurd posi- 
tion; what isthe consequence ? A minute 
ago I was in bed—now I am here—and 
the intervening events are a blank” (a 
little yawn). 

<< Josephine,’’ said Laure, gravely, 
“such small talk is too fearful in this 
moment of horrible agitation. A sudden 
thought! How come you to be so fright- 
fully calm and composed, you, the greater 
poltroon of the two by ever so much?” 

“‘ By a hair’s breadth, for instance.”’ 

«“T see—you have decided not to move 
from this ambush, come what may. 
Double coward and traitress, that is why 
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you are cool. I flutter because at bottom 
I am brave, because I mean to descend 
like an eagle on him—and fall dead with 
fright at his feet.’’ : 

“Be tranquil—nobody is coming—be 
reasonable. What ground have we for 
supposing any one will come here this 
morning ?”’ 

<< Josephine,’ cried Laure, eagerly, 
“‘ that girl knows more than she has told 
us; she is in earnest. Depend upon it, 
as she says, there is something up. Kiss 
me, dear, that will give you courage— 
oh! how my heart beats, and remember 
‘one and one make—how many ?’”’ 

“How many figures do one cipher 
added to anoth—hush! hush!’’ cried 
Josephine, in a loud, agitated whisper, 
and held up a quivering hand, and her 
glorious bosom began to heave; she 
pointed several times in rapid succession 
westward through the tree. In a mo- 
ment Laure had her eye glued to a little 
hole in the tree. Josephine had instinc- 
tively drawn back from a much larger 
aperture, through which she feared she 
could be seen. 

«Yes,”’? cried Laure, in a trembling 
whisper. 

A figure stood in the park, looking over 
the little gate into the Pleasance. 

Josephine kept away from the larger 
aperture through which she had caught 
a glimpse of him. Laure kept looking 
through the little hole, and back at 
Josephine, alternately ; the figure never 
moved. 

The suspense lasted several minutes. 

Presently, Laure made a sudden move- 
ment, and withdrew from her peep-hole ; 
and at the same moment Josephine could 
just hear the gate open. 

The girls came together by oné instinct 
in the center of the tree, but did not dare 
to speak, scarce to breathe. After a 
while, Laure ventured cautiously to her 
peep-hole again; but she recoiled as if 
shot; he was walking straight for the 
oak-tree. She made a terrified signal to 
Josephine accordingly. He passed slowly 
out of sight, and the next time she peeped 
she could no longer tell where he was. 
Then the cautious Josephine listened at 
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the side of the east fissure, and Laure 
squinted through the little hole in case 
he should come into sight again. While 
thus employed, she felt a violent pinch, 
and Josephine had seized her by the 
shoulder and was dragging her into one 
corner at the side of the east fissure. 
They were in the very act of crouching 
and flattening each into her own corner, 
when a man’s shadow came slap into the 
tree between them, and there remained. 
Each put a hand quick and hard against 
her mouth, or each would have screamed 
out when the shadow joined’ them, fore- 
runner, no doubt, of the man himself. 

They glared down at it, and crouched 
and trembled—they had not bargained 
for this; they had hidden to catch, not 
to be caught. At last they recovered 
sufficient composure to observe that this 
shadow, one half of which lay on the 
ground, while the head and shoulders 
went a little way up the wall of the tree, 
represented a man’s profile, not his front 
face. The figure, in short, was standing 
between them and the sun, and was con- 
templating the chateau, not the tree. 

Still, when the shadow took off its hat . 
to Josephine, she would have screamed 
if she had not bitten her plump hand 
instead. 

It wiped its brow with a handkerchief ; 
it had walked fast, poor thing! The 
next moment it was away. 

Stic transit gloria mundi. 

They looked at one another and panted. 
They dared not before. Then Laure, with 
one hand on her heaving bosom, shook 
her little white fist viciously at where 
the figure must be, and perhaps a comical 
desire of vengeance stimulated her curios- 
ity. She now glided through the fissure 
like acautious panther from her den; and 
noiseless and supple as a serpent began 
to wind slowly round the tree. She soon 
came to a great protuberance. Her 
bright eye peeped round it; her lithe 
body worked into the hollow, and was 
invisible to him she was watching. Jo- 
sephine, a yard behind her, clung also 
to the oak, and waited with glowing eye 
and cheek for signals. 

The cautious visitor had surveyed the 
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ground, had strolled with mock careless- 
ness round the oak, and was now safe at 
his goal. He was seen to put his hand 
in his pocket, to draw something out and 
drop it under the lemon-tree; this done, 
he was heard to vent a little innocent 
chuckle of intense satisfaction but of 
brief duration. For, the very moment 
she saw the purse leave his hand, Laure 
made a rapid signal to Josephine to wheel 
round the other side of the tree, and, 
starting together, with admirable con- 
cert, both the daughters of Beaurepaire 
Swooped on him from opposite sides. 

His senses were too quick, and too 
much on the alert not to hear the rustle 
the moment they started ; but it was too 
late then. They did not walk up to him, 
or even run. They came so fast they 
must, I think, have fancied they were 
running away instead of charging. 

He knew nothing about their past 
tremors. All he saw or heard was—a 
rustle, then a flap on each side, as of 
great wings, and two lovely women were 
upon him with angelic swiftness. 

“Ah!” he cried out, with a start of 
terror, and glanced from the first comer, 
Laure, to the park. His instinctive idea 
was to run that way. But Josephine 
was on that side, caught the look, and 
put up her hand, as much as to say, 
“You can’t pass here.’ 

In such situations, the mind works 
quicker than lightning. He took off his 
hat, and stammered an excuse: ‘“‘ Come 
to look at the oak.’’ But Laure pounced 
on the purse, and held it up to Josephine. 

He was caught. His only chance now 
was to bolt for the great gate and run— 
but it was not the notary—it was a poor 
little fellow who lost his presence of 
mind, or perhaps thought it rude to run 
when a lady told him to stand still. All 
he did was to crush his face into his two 
hands, round which his cheeks and neck 
now blushed red as blood. Blush? the 
young women could see the color rush 
like a wave to the very roots of his hair 
and the tips of his fingers. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE moment our heroines, who, in that 
desperation which is one of the occasional 
forms of cowardice, had hurled them- 
selves on the foe, saw they had caught 
a Chinese and not a Tartar, flash—the 
quick-witted poltroons exchanged a streak 
of purple lightning over the abashed and 
drooping head, and were two liohesses of 
valor and dignity in less than half a 
moment. 

It was with the quiet composure of 
lofty and powerful natures that Joseph- 
ine opened on him. , 

He gave a little wince when the first 
rich tone struck his ear. ‘ 

‘*Compose yourself, monsieur ; and be 
so good as to tell us who you are.”’ 

Edouard must answer. Now he could 
not speak through his hands; and he 
could not face a brace of lionesses ; so he 
took a middle course, removed one hand, 
and, shading himself from Josephine with 
the other, he gasped out— 

“7 am—my name is Riviere; and I~ 
I—Oh, ladies! ’’ 

‘‘Don’t be frightened,’’ said Laure, 
with an airof imperial clemency, “ we 
are not very angry.”’ 

‘* Ah! thank you, mademoiselle.”’ 

“So,” resumed Josephine, ‘‘ tell us what 
interest have you in the fortunes of the 
Baroness de Beaurepaire ? ”’ 

““T am so confused, or I could perhaps 
answer. Mademoiselle, forgive me; I 
don’t know how it is, I seem not to 
have an idea left. Suffer me, then, with 
the greatest respect, to take my leave.”’ 
And he was for bolting. 

“Not yet, monsieur,’’ said Josephine. 
«* Laure !”’ 

Laure went off, looking behind her 
every now and then. 

After a long silence Edouard muttered - 

“Do you forgive me, mademoiselle ?’’ 

«“Yes.”’ Josephine colored and was 
not quite so stately. She added: ‘‘ We 
should indeed be harsh judges, monsieur, 
if we—Ah! here zs Laure with the other. 
Take these twenty louis which you have 
been so kind as to leave here.’’ And her 
creamy hand held him out the two purses. 
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The boy started back and put up both | 
his hands in a supplicatory attitude. 

“Oh, no! ladies—do not—pray do not! 
Let me speak to you. My ideas are com- 
ing back. I think I can say a word or 
two now, though not as I could wish. Do 
not reject my friendship. You are alone 
in the world ; your father is dead; your 
mother has but you to lean on. After all, 
I am your neighbor, and neighbors should 
be friends. And I am your debtor; I 
owe you more than you could ever owe 
me ; for ever since I cae into this neigh- 
borhood I have been happy. Oh, no man 
was ever so happy .as I, ever since one 
day I met you out walking. A single 
glance, a single smile from an angel has 
done this for me. I owe all my good 
thoughts, if I have any, to her. Before 
I saw her, I vegetated—now I live. And 
you talk of twenty louis—well then, yes! 
{ will obey you—I will take them back. 
So then you will perhaps be generous in 
your turn. Since you mortify me in this, 
you will grant what you can grant with- 
out hurting your pride; you will accept 
my service, my devotion. You have no 


brother—I have no sister. Let me be 
your brother and your servant for- 
ever.”7 


‘‘Monsieur Riviere,’’ said Josephine, 
with her delicate curl of her lip, “‘ you 
offer us too much, and we have too little 
to give you in return. Ours is a falling 
house, and—”’ 

‘““No! no! mademoiselle, you mistake 
—you are imposed upon. You fancy you 
are poor—others that do not care for you 
say so too; but I, who owe you so much, 
I have looked closer into your interests— 
your estate is grossly mismanaged ; for- 
give me for saying so. You are rich at 
this moment if you had but a friend—a 
man of business. Youare cheated through 
thick and thin—it is abominable—and no 
wonder; you are women and don’t under- 
stand business—you are aristocrats and 
scorn it.”’ 

‘He is no fool,” said Laure, naively. 


“And you banish me who could be of 
such service to you and to madame the 
baroness. Yet you say you forgive my 
officiousness, but I fear you do not. Ah! 
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no, this vile money has ruined me with 
POUL! 

“No! monsieur, no !—you have earned 
and well merited our esteem.”’ 

‘But not your acquaintance? ”’ 

The ladies both looked down a little 
ashamed. 

‘See now,” said the boy, bitterly, ‘show 
reasonable etiquette is. If L had happened 
to dine at some house where you dined, 
and some person whom neither of us re- 
spected had said to you, ‘Suffer me to 
present Monsieur Edouard Riviere to 
you,’ I should have the honor and bless- 
ing of your acquaintance—that would 
have been an introduction—but all this 
is none, and you will never, never speak 
to me again.”’ 

‘He is anything 
Laure. 

A look of ardent gratitude from Ed- 
ouard. 

‘“*He is very young,’’ said Josephine, 
“and thinks to give society new rules; 
society is too strong to be dictated ¥ 
by him or you. Let us be serious; ap- 
proach, Monsieur Edouard.”’ 

Edouard came a little nearer, and fixed 
two beseeching eyes on her a moment, 
then lowered them. 

““Hre we part, and part we must—for 
your path lies one way, ours another— 
hear me, who speak in the name of all 
this ancient house. Your name is not 
quite new to me—I believe you are a 
Republican officer, monsieur; but you 
have acted en gentilhomme.’’ 

«* Mademoiselle— 

‘“‘May your career be brilliant, Mon- 
sieur Edouard ! may those vou have been 
taught to serve, and whom you greatly 
honor by serving, be more grateful to 
you than circumstances permit this fam- 
ily to be; we, who were beginning to de- 
spair of human goodness, thank you, 
monsieur, for showing us the world is 
still embellished with hearts like yours! ”’ 
And she suddenly held him out her hand 
like a pitying goddess, her purple eye 
dwelling on him with all the heaven of 
sentiment in it. 

He bowed his head over her hand, and 
kissed it again and again. 


but a fool!” said 
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‘You will make him cry, that will be 
the next thing,’’ said Laure, with a little 
gulp. 

““No! no! ”’ said Josephine, ‘‘he is too 
much of a man to cry.”’ 

“Oh no, mademoiselle, I will not ex- 
/ pose myself.”’ 

“And see,’ said Josephine, in a moth- 
erly tone, “though we return your poor 
gold, we keep both purses; Laure takes 
this one, my mother and I this one; they 
will be our souvenirs of one who wished 
to oblige without humiliating us.” 

“‘And I think,’’ said Laure, “as_ his 
gold is so fugitive, I had better imprison 
it in this purse, which I have just made— 
there—it would be uncourteous to return 
him his money loose, you know !”’ 

“Ah! mademoiselle, what goodness ! 
Oh, be assured it shall be put to no such 
base use aS carrying money.”’ 

‘‘Adieu, then, Monsieur Riviere !’’ 

The two sisters were now together, 
their arms round one another. 

“ Mademoiselle Laure, Mademoiselle 
Josephine, conceive, if you can, my hap- 
piness and my disappointment—adieu !|— 
adieu !—adieu !”’ 

He was gone as slowly and unwillingly 
as it is possible to go. 

‘‘Tnaccessible !’’ said he to himself 
sadly, as he went slowly home; ‘“‘ quite 
imaccessible! Yet there was a moment 
after the first surprise when I thought 
—but no. All the shame of such a sur- 
prise, and yet I am no nearer them 
than before. I am very unhappy! No! 
I am not. I am the happiest man in 
France.”’ 

Then he acted the scene all over again, 
only more adroitly, and blushed again at 
his want of presence of mind, and con- 
cocted speeches for past use, and was hot 
and cold by turns. 

“«Poor boy,” said Josephine, “‘he is 
gone away sad, and that has saddened 
me. But I did my duty, and he will yet 
live to thank me for freezing at once an 
attachment I could never have requited.”’ 

‘‘ Have you finished your observations, 
love ?’’ asked Laure dryly. 

*‘ Yes, Laure.”’ 

«* Then—to business.” 
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“To business ? ”’ 

‘“Yes!—no! don’t go in yet. <A little 
arrangement between us two arises nec- 
essarily out of this affair—that is how 
the notary talks—and it is as well to 
settle it at once, say 1; because, love, in 
a day or two, you know, it might be too 
late—ahem !”’ 

*“ But settle what ? ”’ 

‘“Which of us two takes him, dear— 
that is all.” 

‘Takes whom ?”’ 

** Edouard !”’ explained Laure, demure- 
ly, lowering her eyes. 

Josephine glared with wonder and comi- 
cal horror upon the lovely minx. And 
after a long look too big for words, she 
said : 

“Next did I not understand Jacintha 
to say that it was me the poor child 
dreams of ?”’ 

“Oh, you shall have him, my sister,’’ 
put in the sly minx, warmly, “if you in- 
sist on it.”’ 

“What words are these ? 
angry at-the end.”’ 

«Ah, I must not annoy you by too 
great importunity, neither. You have 
only to say you decline him.’’ 

“Decline him? poor boy! 
never asked me.”’ 

‘*In short, on one pretense or another, 
you decline to decline him.’’ 

‘‘How dare you, Laure? 
decline him.”’ 

“Thank you, my sister,’’ cried Laure 
hastily, and kissed her; ‘‘it is the pret- 
tiest present you ever gave me—except 
your love. Ah! what is that on your 
hand? It is wet—it looks like the dew 
on a lily. Itis a tear from his eye—you 
cruel woman.’’ 

‘*No! it was when I spoke kindly to 
him. I remember now, I did feel some- 
thing! Poor child !”’ 

‘Heart of marble! that affects pity 
an hour after. Stay! since our agree- 
ment, this belongs to me; ’’ and she drew 
out a back comb, and down fell a mass of 
rich brown hair. She swept the dew off 
the lily with it, and did it up again with 
a turn of the hand. Josephine sighed 
deeply. 


IT shall be 


He has 


Of course I 
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«‘My sister, you frighten me. Do not 
run thus wantonly to the edge of a preci- 
pice. Take warning by me. Oh, why 
did we come out? Jacintha, what have 
you done! !”’ 

“This dear Jesephine, with her mis- 
givings! confess, you take me for a 
fool.”’ 

“T take you for a child that will play 
with fire if not prevented.” 

‘* At nineteen and a half one is no 
longer a child. Oh, the blindness of our 
elders! I know you by heart, Josephine, 
but you only know a little bit of me. 
You have only observed the side I turn 
to you, whom I love better than I shall 
love any man. Keep your pity for Mon- 
sieur Riviere if ever he does fall into my 
hands, not forme. Ina word, Josephine, 
the hour is come for making you a reve- 
lation. I am not a child. I am a 
woman! ”’ 

** Ah! all the worse.”’ 

“But not the sort of woman you are 
—and Heaven be thanked for both our 
sakes I am not!”’ 

Josephine opened her eyes. ‘‘She 
never talked like this to me before — 
this is your doing, Monsieur Riviere. 
Unhappy girl, what are you, then ?— 


‘*No, my sister, I have the honor to 
be your opposite.”’ 

““ My opposite !’”’ cried Josephine, very 
ruefully. 

“Tama devil! !’’ exclaimed Laure, ina 
mysterious whisper, but with perfect grav- 
ity and conviction, aiming at Josephine 
with her forefinger, to point the remark. 
She allowed just one second for this im- 
portant statement to sink into her sis- 
ter’s mind, then straightway set to and 
gamboled in a most elfish way round and 
round her as Josephine moved stately 
and thoughtful across the grass to the 
chateau. 

It may well be supposed what was the 
subject of conversation at breakfast, and 
indeed all the day. The young ladies, 
however, drew only the broader outlines 
of their story; with a natural reserve, 
they gave no direct hint that they 
thought Monsieur Riviere was in love 


with one of them. They left their hear- 
ers to see that or not, as might be. 
The baroness, on her part, was not dis- 
posed to put love ideas into her daugh- 
ters’ heads; she therefore, though too 
shrewd not to suspect Dan Cupid’s hand 


in this, reserved her suspicions, and spoke - 


of Riviere’s act as any one might, looking 
only at its delicate, generous, and disin- 
terested side. 

Male sagacity, in the person of St. 
Aubin, prided itself on its superior 
shrewdness, held the same language as 
the others, but smiled secretly all the 
time at female credulity. 

Scarce three days had elapsed, three 
weary days to a friend of ours, when Ja- 
cintha, looking through the kitchen win- 
dow, saw the signal of distress flying 
from a tree in the park. She slipped out, 
and there was Edouard Riviere. Her 
tongue went off witha clash at the mo- 
ment of contact with him, like a cymbal. 
First, she exulted over him: ‘*‘ How had 
it answered trying to draw the wool over 
Jacintha’s eyes, eh?” then she related 
her own sagacity, telling him, as such 
characters are apt to, half the story. 
She suppressed Dard’s share, for she 
might want a similar service from Dard 
again— who knows? But she let him 
know it was she who had set the ladies 
in ambush at that time in the morning. 

At this young Riviere raised his hands 
and eyed her as a moral alligator. She 
faced the examination with cold compos- 
ure, lips parted in a brazen smile, and 
arms akimbo. 

“Oh, Jacintha, you can stand there 
and tell me this; what malice! all be- 
cause out of delicacy, misplaced perhaps, 
I did not like to tell you.” 

“So then you don’t see I have been 
your best friend, ungratefully as you 
used me?” 

“No, Jacintha, indeed I cannot see 
that — you have ruined me. Judge for 
yourself.’ 

Then he told her all that had happened 
in the Pleasance. Very little of it was 
news to her. Still it interested and ex- 
cited her to hear it all told in a piece, and 
from his point of view. 
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*“So you see,my poor Jacintha, you 
have got me dismissed, kindly, but oh! 
so coldly and firmly—all hope is now 
dead—alas ! ”’ 

eciax! hatha ! sha) hal’? 

*« Jacintha, do you laugh at the extine- 
tion of my hopes ? ”’ 

“Ha! ha! so she has 
congé ?”’ 

“‘ Yes, and all that remains for me—’’ 

“Ts not to take it,’ said Jacintha. 

“Oh, no!” said Riviere, sadly, but 
firmly ; ‘‘debarred her love, let me at 
least have her respect.’’ 

“Her respect ? how can she respect a 
man who turns tail at the first word ?’’ 

“* But that word is hers, whose lightest 
word a true and loval lover is bound to 
obey to his own cost. Am I not to take 
a lady at her word ?”’ 

““Oh! oh! little sot—no. 
and make the coffee.”’ 

“‘Malediction on the coffee! how can 
you have the heart to think of coffee now, 
dear Jacintha? Do, pray, explain.’’ 

“What is the use, if you will go and 
dream that a lady is a man ?”’ 

“No, no! I won’t fancy anything ; 
tell me about women, then, if you think 
you can understand them.”’ 

<‘] will then. Above all mortal things 
they despise faint-hearted men. They 
are on the lookout for something stronger 
than a woman. A woman hates to have 
to make the advances. She likes to be 
always retreating, yet never be off. She 
is not content to take what she wants, 
and thank God for it, and that is a man. 
She must play with it like a cat with a 
She must make difficulties. 
The man he is to trample on them. 
She made them. to no other end. If he 
is such a fool as to let them trample on 
him, Heaven have mercy on him, for she 
won’t! Her two delights are, saying 
‘no’ half a dozen times, and saying 
‘yes’ at last. If you take her at her 
word at the first ‘no,’ you cause her 
six bitter disappointments; for then she 
can’t get to say the other ‘no’s,’ and, 
worst of all, she can’t get to say the 
‘yes’ that she was looking forward to, 
and that was in her heart all along. 


given you 


I must run 


Mouse. 


Now, my young mistress is half angel 
and half woman, so, if you give her up 
because she bids you, she will only de- 
Spise you; but if it was my other young 
lady or me, we should hate you as well.”’ 

‘‘Hate me? for self-denial and obedi- 
ence. 

“No! Hate you for being a fool! 
Hate you with a bitterness—there, hate 
you as you could not hate anything.”’ 

*“T can’t believe it! What horrible in- 
justice ! 7’ 

** Justice ! who looks to us for justice ? 
We are good creatures, but we don’t 
trouble our heads with justice; it is a 
word you shall never hear a woman use, 
unless she happens to be doing some mon- 
strous injustice at that very moment ; 
that is our rule about justice—so, there.”’ 

**Jacintha, your views of your sex are 
hard and cynical. Women are nobler 
and better than men !”’ 

“Ay! ay ! you see them a mile off. I 


see them too near: they can’t pass for 


rainbows here.”’ 

“Pass for rainbows—he! he! Speak 
for yourself, Jacintha, and for coquettes, 
and for vulgar women; but do not blas- 
pheme those angelic natures with which 
I was for one short moment in contact.’ 

“Ah bah! we are all tarred with the 
same stick, angels and all—the angels 
that wear stays.” 

‘IT cannot think so. Besides, you were 
not there; you did not hear how kindly 
yet how firmly she thanked, yet bade me 
adieu.” 

““T tell you, a word in a man’s mouth 
is a thing, but in a woman’s it is only a 
word.”’ At this point, without any pre- 
vious warning, she went into a passion 
like gunpowder kindled. ‘‘Take your 
own way !’’ she cried; ‘‘this boy knows 
more than I do. So be it—let us speak 
no more of it.”’ 

“‘Cruel Jacintha, to quarrel with me, 
who have no other friend. There—I am 
your pupil; for, after all, your sagacity 
is great. Advise me like a sister—I lis- 
ten.”’ 

‘Like a sister! 
say that.’’ 

‘Why not? 


Ah, my child, do not 


Yes, do.”’ 
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“No; good advice is never welcome.” 

‘Tt is so seldom given kindly.”’ 

«‘Oh, as to that, I could not speak un- 
kindly to you, my little cabbage; but I 
shall make you unhappy, and then I shall 
be unhappy; for you see, with all our 
faults, we have not bad hearts.” 

«Speak, Jacintha.”’ 

«<T am going to; and when I have 
spoken, I shall never see your pretty face 
again so near to mine—so you see I am 
disinterested ; and—oh, how I hate tell- 
ing the truth!’ cried she, with pious fer- 
vor; ‘it always makes everybody miser- 
able.”’ 

« Jacintha, remember what you said in 
its favor the first time we met.”’ 


“*T cannot remember for my part, and 


what signifies what I said? Words— 
air! Well, my poor child, I will advise 
you like a mother—give her up.”’ 

‘‘Give her up ?”’ 

‘Think no more of her; for there is a 


thing in your way that is as hard to get | 


over as all her nonsensical words would 
be easy.” 

‘Oh, what is it? 
ble.”’ 

“Tt is a man.”’ 

Ale? 

«There is another man in the way.”’ 

«“ Who ?—that vile old doctor ? ”’ 

“Oh, if it was no worse than that! 
No! it is a young one. Oh, you don’t 
know him —he has not been here for 
years; but what of that, if his image lies 
in her heart? And it does. I listened 
the other day, and I heard something 
that opened my eyes. Iam cruel to you, 
my son—-forgive me ! ”’ 

Jacintha scarcely dared look at her 
feeble-minded novice. She did not like 
to see her blow fall and him stagger and 
turn pale under it. When she did look, 
lo and behold! he was red instead of pale. 

«What is he?’ was the question, in a 
stern voice. 

« He is a soldier.’ 

“Tam glad of that: then he will fight, 
and VU kill him.”’ 

“Hear to that now !” 

*« And you think I will give in now! re- 
sign her to an unworthy rival? ”’ 


You make me trem- 
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« Who said he was unworthy ? ”’ 

““T say so.”’ 

«< What makes you fancy that?” 

‘Because he never comes near the 
place, because he neglects what none but 
a villain could neglect, the greatest treas- 
ure in the world. No!.he deserves to 
lose it—and he shall lose it. Thank you, 
Jacintha ! you show me my folly. I will 
not take her congé now, rely on it. No! 
no! if she bade me do anything in the 
world to please her, and her alone, I 
would do it, though I had to go through 
fire and water and blood, and break my 
heart doing it. But if she asks me to 
make way for a rival, I answer—never ! 
—never !—never !”’ 

«* But if she loves him? ”’ 

«* A passing fancy, and the object of it 
unworthy: itis my duty to cure her of 
a misplaced attachment that can never 
make her happy, sweet angel! she will 
live to thank me—to bless me!—I say, 
whose side are you on—his or mine ? ”’ 

“‘ Wretch, do you ask me?”’ 

“Do they walk in the park ?”’ 

‘‘ Half an hour every day.” 

‘What time ? ”’ 

“Uncertain.” 

** And I can’t see into the park for that 
great infernal elm tree at the corner; it 
just blocks up my window—if I cut it 
down some night, will you tell ? ’’ 

‘“Not I. Would you really have the 
forehead to cut down one of the Beaure- 
paire elms ?—holy saints !”’ 

“Look for it to-morrow,’’ said he, 
grimly, ‘“‘and look low enough or you 
won’t see it. J’ll cut one of your elms 
down with as little remorse as I would 
half a dozen rivals.”’ 

“ He is mad—after all I want fire-wood, 
and above all | want brush-wood for my 
oven: for you are to understand, my 
friend, there is some meal come in from 
the tenants, and so—’’ 

“That’s right! think kitchen! talk 
kitchen! pray does your soul live in a 
kitchen as well as your body ? ”’ 

‘* Monsieur ! ” 

‘“‘Forgive me, my blood is on fire, I 
take your advice; you shall never have 
to spur me again. It is clear you know 
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the sex best: she shall make as many 
difficulties as she pleases. She shall say 
*“*no’’ twelve times instead of six if it 
amuses her: I will court her, I will be- 
siege her, Pll fight for her against all 
the soldiers on earth, and all the fiends in 
you know where.’’ Whir—he was away. 

Jacintha gazed after her pupil and fire- 
work with ardent admiration so lone as 
his graceful, active figure was in sight. 

Then she fell into a reverie—an unusua] 
mood with this active personage. 

“Tt is not customary, in polite fiction, 
to go into the reflecting part of a servant 
maid: let us therefore make a point of 
doing it, for to be vulgar in the eyes of 
snobs and snobbesses is no mean distinc- 
tion. 

** Look there now !—Humph—they say 
you should give and take. Well, I gave 
a lesson: and now I have taken one. 

“From fourteen to fourscore a man is 
a@man,and a woman isawoman. Write 
that in vour mass books, for it is as true 
as gospel. Ah well! school is never over 
while we are in the world. I thought I 
knew something too: but I was all be- 
hind. Now to me a woman is the shal- 
lowest thing the good God ever made. I 
can plumb it with my forefinger. But to 
a iman they are as deep as the ocean. 
And, no doubt, men can read one another: 
but they beat me. She put up a straw 
between him and her, and he fell back as 
if it was Goliath’s spear that was as thick 
as—what was it as thick as? I showed 
him an iron door between them. and he 
flies at it as if it was a sheet of brown 
paper. MotTHer or Heaven! my por! 
My PoT!’’ 

She fled wildly. 


CHAPTER IX. 


‘<‘On! madame the baroness, there is 
a tree blown down in the park.’’ 

«“Tmpossible, child! there was no wind 
at all last night.’’ 


. 
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““No, madame, but there was a night 
or two ago.”’ 

Laure giggled. 

“ Well, mademoiselle, that might loosen 
ye?? 

Laure laughed; but the baroness was 
grave. 

“Let us all go and look at it,’ said 
she, sadly ; a tree was an old friend to 
her. 

There lay the monster on the earth that 
was plowed and harrowed by its hundred 
arms and thousand fingers; its giant pro- 
portions now first revealed by the space 
of earth it covered, and the frightful gap 
its fall left inthe air and the prospect. 
The doctor inspected the tree in detail, 
and especially the stump, and _ said, 
“Humph ! ” 

The baroness looked only at the mass 
and the ruin. 

* An ill omen, my children,”’ said she. 
““It stood out the storm; and then one 
calm night it fell. And so it will be with 
the house of Beaurepaire.”’ 

«Ah, well,” said Jacintha, in a com- 
fortable tone, ‘“‘now you are down, we 
must do the best we can with you. I 
wanted some firewood—and I wanted 
small wood terribly.”’ 

The baroness shrugged her shoulders 
at this kitchen philosophy, and moved 
away with Josephine. 

The doctor detained Laure. ‘“ Now it 
is no use telling your mother, to annoy 
her, but this tree has been cut down.”’ 

**Tmpossible ! ”’ 

“Fact. Come and look at the stub. 
Oh, I have stood and seen thousands of 
trees felled—it is an interesting operation ; 
comes next to taking off a—hem! See 
how clean three-fourths of the wood have 
comeaway. They have had the cunning 
to cut three feet above the ground, too; 
but this isnot Nature’s work—it is man’s. 
Laure, it wanted but this; you have an 
enemy—a secret enemy.”’ 

<* Ah!” cried Laure, with flashing eyes 
and making her hand into an angular 
snowball; ‘‘oh! that I had him here! 
TVd— Ah! ah!” 

This doughty threat ended in two 
screams, for a young’ gentleman sprang 
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from the road over the hedge, and 
alighted close to them. He took off his 
hat, and, blushing like a rose, poured 
out a flood of excuses. : 

«‘ Mademoiselle—monsieur, I saw that 
a large tree had fallen, and my curiosity 
—forgive my indiscretion’’—and he af- 
fected to retreat, but cast a lingering 
look at the fallen tree. 

‘¢Remain, monsieur,’’? said St. Aubin, 
politely ; “and, as your eyes are younger 
than mine, I will even ask you to examine 
‘ the stump and also the tree, and tell me 
whether my suspicions are correct. Has 
this tree fallen by accident, or by the 
hand of man? Pronounce, monsieur.’’ 

Riviere darted on the stump with the 
fire of curiosity in his face, and examined 
it keenly. His deportment was not bad 
comedy. 

He pronounced: ‘‘ This tree has been 
cut down. See, mademoiselle,’’ cried the 
young rogue, determined to bring her 
into the conversation, ‘“‘ observe this cut 
here in the wood; look, here are the 
marks of the teeth of a saw.” 

This brought Laure close to him, and 
he gave a prolix explanation to keep her 
there, and asked her whether she saw 
this, and whether she saw that; so then 
she was obliged to speak to him. He 
proved to their entire satisfaction that 
somebody had cut down the elm. 

“The rogue!’ cried St. Aubin. 

“The wretch !’’ cried Laure. 

Riviere looked down, and resumed his 
inspection of the stump. 

“©Oh, that I had him!” cried Laure, 
still at fever heat. 

‘“‘T wish you had, mademoiselle,”’ «said 
Edouard, with a droll look. Then, with 
an air of imposing gravity: ‘‘ Monsieur,”’ 
says he, ‘“‘I have the honor to serve 
the government in this district, as you 
may perhaps be aware.”’ 

St. Aubin looked to Laure for explana- 
tion. 

She would not give any, because by re- 
vealing the young man’s name she would 
have enabled St. Aubin to put the purse 
and this jump over the hedge together. 
She colored at the bare thought, but said 
nothing. 
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Riviere went on. 

‘‘Tf you really suspect this has been 
done out of malice, I will set an inquiry 
on foot.”’ 

“You are very good, monsieur. It cer- 
tainly is a mysterious affair.” 

‘‘In short, give yourself no further 
anxiety about it, sir. I take it into my 
hands—in doing so, I merely discharge 
my duty; need I add, mademoiselle, that 
duty is for once a pleasure? If any of the 
neighbors is the culprit, it will transpire ; 
if not, still the present government is, I 
assure you, sir, a Briareus, and one of its 
hands will fall sooner or later on him who 
has dared to annoy you, mademoiselle.”’ 

As a comment on these words of 
weight, he drew out his pocket-book 
with such an air: made a minute or 
two, and returned it to his pocket. 

‘““Monsieur, mademoiselle, receive once 
more my excuses for my indiscreet curi- 
osity, which I shall never cease to regret, 
unless it should lead to the discovery of 
what you have at heart.’? And he bowed 
himself away. 

« A charming young man, my dear.’’ 

“What, that little buck—do you see 
charms in him ?—where ? ”’ 

“Buck? a young Apollo, beaming with 
goodness as well as intelligence.’’ 

““Oh! oh! oh! doctor.”’ 

‘| have not seen such a face for ever 
so long,’’ cried the doctor, getting angry. 

‘*T don’t desire to see such another for 
ever so long.” 

‘Confess, at least, that his manners 
are singularly graceful.’’ 

*‘Republican ease. doctor—admire it— 
those who can.” 

“It was the respectful ease of a young 
person not desirous to attract attention 
to his own grace, but simply to be po- 
lite.”’ 

“Now I thought his flying over our 
hedge, and taking our affairs on him 
and his little pocket-book, a great piece 
off effrontery.’’ 

“Tf it had not been done with equal 
modesty and deference,’’ replied St. Au- 
bin; “‘ but the poor boy is a Republican. 
So you cannot be just. Oh, politics ! poli- 
tics !—you madden the brain—you band- 
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age the judgment—you corrupt the heart 
—let us see whether they have blinded 
your very eyes. Come, did you notice 
his color—roses and lilies side by side? 
Come, now.”’ 

‘“ A boy’s complexion, staring red and 
white !—Yes.”’ 

“«« And his eyes full of soul.” 

“Yes, he had wildish eyes. If you 
want to be stared out of countenance, 
send for Monsieur Riv—hum—what. did 
he say his name was? ’’ 

“T forget. A figure like Antinous, with 
all Diana’s bounding grace.’’ 

“Oh, he can jump high enough to 
frighten one: enchanting quality.’’ 

“Well, mademoiselle, I shall not sub- 
ject him to further satire by praising 
him. He serves France, and not the 
Bourbons; and is therefore a monster; 
ugly and even old. Let us speak of more 
important matters.”’ 

“If you please,’’ said Laure, dryly. 
And they did. 

And the effect of the rise in themes was 
that Laure became distracted, and list- 
ened badly; and every now and then she 
slipped back to the abandoned subject, 
and made a number of half-concessions, 
one at a time, in favor of the young Re- 
publican’s looks, manners, and conduct— 
all to please the doctor. So that at last 
she and St. Aubin were not so very far 
apart in their estimate of the youth. Ar- 
rived at the park gate leading into the 
Pleasance, she turned suddenly round, 
beamed and blushed all over with pleas- 
ure, and put her arms round the puzzled 
doctor’s neck and kissed him; then 
scudded off like a rabbit after her sister 
who was on the south terrace. 

“Dard, I’ve a little job for you,” cried 
Jacintha, cheerily. 

“Ugh! oh! have you?” 

“You must put up the grindstone. 
Stop! don’t go off—that is not all. Put 
a handle in it, and then sharpen the great 
ax—the hatchet is not a bit of use.”’ 

«Any more ?”’ 

«Yes; to-morrow you must go into 
the park with your wheelbarrow, and 
cut me billet wood for upstairs and 
small wood for my oven.” 

"3 
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The much-enduring man set about this 
new job. 

The demoiselles De Beaurepaire, com- 
ing out into the park for their afternoon 
walk, saw a figure hacking away at the 
fallen tree. They went toward it near 
enough to recognize Dard; then they 
turned and took their usual walk. They 
made sure Jacintha had ordered him to 
do it. 

They had not been in the park a minute 
before a telescope was leveled from a 
window at them, and the next moment 
M. Edouard was running up the road to 
Beaurepaire. 

Now as he came near the fallen tree 
he heard loud cries for help, followed by 
groans of pain. He bounded over the 
hedge, and there was Dard hanging over 
his ax faint and moaning. 

“What is the matter?—what is the 
matter?’ cried Edouard, running to him. 

*“©Oh! oh !—cut my foot.’’ 

Edouard looked, and turned sick, for 
there was a gash right through Dard’s 
shoe, and the blood welling up through 
it. But, recovering himself by an effort 
of the will, he cried out: 

“Courage, my lad! don’t give in— 
thank Heaven there’s no artery there. 
Oh dear, it is a terrible cut! Let us get 
you home, that is the first thng! Can 
you walk ?”’ 

“Lord bless you, no! nor stand either 
without help.”’ 

Edouard fiew to the wheelbarrow, and 
reversing it spun a lot of billet out. 

‘«¢ Ye must not do that,’’ said Dard, with 
all the energy he was capable of in his 
present condition—‘‘ why, that is Jacin- 
tha’s wood.”’ 

“To the Devil with Jacintha and her 
wood too!’’ cried Edouard, ‘‘a man is 
worth more than a fagot. Come, Dard, 
I shall wheel you home; it is only just 
across the park.” 

With some difficulty he lifted him into 
the barrow. 

«© Ah! how lucky,’’ he cried, ‘“‘I have 
got my shooting-jacket on, so here’s my 


‘brandy-flask ; take a suck at it, old fellow 


—and courage !”’ 


Dard stretched out his hand with sud- 
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den animation for the flask, and it was 
soon glued to his lips. 

Now the ladies, as they walked, saw a 
man wheeling a barrow across the park, 
and took no particular notice; but, as 
Riviere was making for the same point, 
presently the barrow came near enough 
for them to see a man’s head and arms 
in it. Laure was the first to notice this. 

““Look! look!’ said she, “if he is not 
wheeling Dard in the barrow now.” 

<< Who?P’’ 

«“Do you ask who? 
our amusements ? ” 

«‘Laure, I do not like this. Jam afraid 
there is something wrong. Consider, 
Monsieur Riviere would not wheel Dard 
all across the park for amusement.”’ 

“*Oh, let us run and see,’’ cried Laure. 

Now Riviere did not intend them to 
see; he had calculated on getting to the 
corner a considerable time before the 
promenaders. But they hastened their 
speed, and defeated his intention. He 
had taken his coat off too, and made a 
great effort to beat them. 

“‘Dard,’’ said he, ‘‘now here are the 
young ladies, what a pity—put my coat 
over your foot, that is a good fellow.’’ 

“What for?’ said Dard, sulkily. 
“No! let them see what they have done 
with their little odd jobs; this is my last 
for one while. I shan’t go on two legs 
again this year.”’ 

The ladies came up with them. 

«Oh, monsieur,”’ said Josephine, ‘‘ what 
is the matter ?”’ 

“We have met with a little accident, 
mademoiselle, that is all. Dard has hurt 
his foot—nothing to speak of, but I 
thought he would be best at home.”’ 

Laure raised the coat which Riviere in 
spite of Dard had flung over his foot, and 
removed it. 

‘Oh, he is bleeding! Dard is bleed- 
ing! Oh,my poor Dard. Oh! oh! oh!” 

“Hush! Laure! Laure! ”’ 

“No! don’t put him out of heart, made- 
moiselle. Take another pull at the flask, 
Dard. 
him home without delay.” 

“Oh yes, but I want him to have a 
surgeon,” cried Josephine. “ Ah! why 
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If you please, ladies, I must have 
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are we so poor, and no horses nor people 
to’send off as we used to have? ”’ 

‘Mademoiselle, have no fears. Dard 
shall have the best surgeon in the district 
by his side in less than an hour; the town 
is but two short leagues off.’’ 

‘* Have you a horse then ? ”’ 

“No; but I am as good’a runner as 
any for miles round. Ill run it out in 
half an hour or die at it, and I’ll send the 
surgeon up full gallop.” 

«Ah! Heaven bless you, monsieur, 
you have a good heart,’’ cried Josephine. 

“Oh yes! Heaven bless him,’’ cried 
Laure. 

He was already gone; but these sweet 
words rang in his ears and ran warm 
round and round his heart, as he straight- 
ened his arms and his back to the work. 
When they had gone about a hundred 
vards, a single snivel went off in the 
wheelbarrow.* 

Five minutes after, Dard was at home 
in charge of his grandmother, his shoe 
off, his foot in a wet linen cloth; and the 
statesman, his coat tied round the neck, 
squared his shoulders and ran the two 
short leagues out. Heran them in thirty- 
five minutes, found the surgeon at home, 
told the case, pooh-poohed that worthy’s 
promise to go to the patient presently, 
darted into his stable, saddled the horse, 
brought him round, saw the surgeon into 
the saddle, started him, dined at the 
restaurateur’s, strolled back, and was in 
time to get a good look at the chateau 
of Beaurepaire before the sun set on it. 


CHAPTER X. 


JACINTHA came into Dard’s cottage 
that evening. 

‘“So you have been and done it, my 
man,”’ cried she, cheerfully and rather 


* ITbeg the polite writer’s pardon: first, for 
wheeling it on to the scene at all; secondly, 
for not calling it a monotroch, 
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roughly ; then sat down and rocked her- 
self, with her apron over her head. 

She explained this anomalous proceed- 
ing to his grandmother privately. 

*“T thought I would keep his heart up 
any way; but you see I was not fit.’’ 

Calmer, she comforted Dard, and ended 
by cross-questioning him. The young 
ladies had told her what they had seen, 
and, though Dard was, too wrapped up 
in himself to dwell with any gusto upon 
Hdouard’s zeal and humanity, still, as far 
as facts went, he confirmed the ladies’ 
comments. 

Jacintha’s heart yearned toward the 
young man. She was in the town next 
day making a purchase or two, so she 
called on him. 

“‘T thought I would just step in to put 
a question to you. Would you like to 
get a word with her alone ?”’ 

«© Oh, Jacintha !”’ 

‘Hush ! don’t shout like that; why, 
you may be sure she is alone sometimes, 
though not very often. They love one 
another so, those two.’’ 

Jacintha then developed her plan. 

As the clout was his signal, so she 
must have a signal to show when she 
wanted to speak to him, and that signa] 
should be a sheet, which she would hang 
over the battlement of Beaurepaire Cha- 
teau. 

‘“¢So when you see a white sheet, you 
come to me—the quicker the better.”’ 

<< You dear girl.”’ 

‘‘Oh, it is the least Icandonow. You 
know what I mean. I won’t speak about 
it. Words in a woman’s mouth—I told 
you what they are. No, I won’t end in 
steam, like boiling water does. I won't 
say, Vl show you what you have done, 
my angel.”’ 

Her eyes told him all the same. 

«Where is my clout? You never left 
it out there on the tree, did you?’ and 
she looked solemn. 

<¢‘ Jacintha ! on my knees I demand par- 
don for my fatal heedlessness.”’ 

Jacintha put her hand under her apron 
and pulled out the clout. 

«‘There,’’ said she, and threw it him. 
<< Now suppose you had wanted to speak 


to me—ah, well ! we can’t have all. 
have a good heart, but no head.”’ 


You 


Dard’s grandmother had a little house, 
a little land, a little money, and a little 
cow. She could just keep Dard and her- 
self, and her resources enabled Dard 
to do so many little odd jobs for love, 
yet keep his favorite organ tolerably 
filled. 

‘“Go to bed, my little son, since 
you are hashed,’’ said Dard’s grand- 
mother. 

“‘ Bed be hanged,” cried he. ‘“ What 
good is bed? That’s another silly old 
custom wants doing away with. It 
weakens you—it turns you into train 
oil—it is the doctor’s friend, and the pa- 
tient’s enemy. Many a one shuts up 
through taking to bed, that could have 
got through his trouble if he had kept his 
feet likea man. If I was dying I would 
not go to bed till 1 went to the bed with 
a spade in it. No! sit up like Julius 
Cesar, and die as you lived, in vour 
clothes: don’t strip yourself: let the old 
women strip you—that is their delight 
laying out a chap: that is the time they 
brighten up, the old sorceresses.”” He 
concluded this amiable rhapsody, the lat- 
ter part of which was leveled at a lugu- 
brious weakness of his grandmother’s for 
the superfluous embellishment of the dead, 
by telling her it was bad enough to be 
tied by the foot like an ass, without set- 
tling down on his back like a cast sheep. 
‘Give me the armchair. I’ll sit in it, 
and if | have any friends they will show 
it now: they will come and tell me what 
is going on in the village, for I can’t get 
out to see it and hear it, they must know 
that.’’ 

Seated in state in his granny’s easy- 
chair, the loss of which after thirty 
years’ use made her miserable, she 
couldn’t tell why, Le Sieur Dard awaited 
his friends. 

His friends did not come. 

The rain did, and poured all the after- 
noon. Night came, and solitude. Dard 
boiled over with bitterness. 

«‘They are then a lot of pigs; all those 
fellows I have drank with at Bigot’s and 
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Simmet’s. Down with all fair-weather 
friends! !’? The next day the sun shone, 
the air was clear, and the sky blue. 

<«* Ah! let us see now,’’ cried Dard. 

Alas! no fellow-drinkers, no fellow- 
smokers, came to console their hurt fel- 
low. And Dard, who had boiled with 
anger yesterday, was now sad and de- 
spondent. 

‘Down with egoists,’’ he groaned. 

However, about three in the afternoon 
came a tap at the door. 

“Ah! at last,’? cried Dard: 
Ta ae 

The door was. slowly opened, and two 
lovely faces appeared at the threshold. 
The Demoiselles de Beaurepaire wore a 
tender look of interest and pity when 
they caught sight of Dard, and on the 
old woman courtesying to them they 
courtesied to her and Dard. But when 
Dard put his arms on the chair to rise 
and salute them, Laure put up her finger 
and peremptorily forbade him. The next 
moment they were close to him, one a 
little to his right, the other to his left, 
and two pair of sapphire eyes with the 
mild luster of sympathy playing down 
incessantly upon him. *How was he? 
How had he slept? Was he in pain? 
Was he in much pain? tell the truth 
now. Was there anything to eat or 
drink he could fancy? Jacintha should 
make it and bring it, if it was within their 
means. 

A prince could not have had more so- 
licitous attendants; nor a fairy king 
lovelier and less earthly ones. 

He looked in heavy amazement from 
one to the other. Laure laughed at him, 
then Josephine smiled. Laure bent, and 
was by some supple process on one knee, 
taking the measure of the wounded foot. 
When she first approached it he winced ; 
but the next moment he smiled. He had 
never been touched like this—it was con- 
tact and no contact—she treated his foot 
as the zephyr the violets —she handled 
it as if it had been some sacred thing. 
By the help of his eye he could just 
know she was touching him. 

“There, monsieur, you are measured 
for a list shoe.”’ 


“come 
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<«* And I will make it for you, Dard,” 
said Josephine. 

«Don’t you believe her, Dard: I shall 
make it: she is indolent.”’ 

‘«‘We will both make it, then,’’ said 
Josephine. 3 

Dard grinned an uncertain grin. 

At the door they turned and sent back 
each a smile brimful of comfort, promise, 
and kindness, to stay with him till next 
visit. 

Dard scratched his head. 

Dard pondered half an hour in silence 
thus, or thereabouts. 

The old woman had been to milk the 
cow. 

She now came into the kitchen. 

Dard sang out lustily to her: ‘* Granny, 
I’m better. Keep your heart up, old 
lady: we shan’t die this bout. I am 
good for a few more little odd jobs,” 
said he, with a sudden tincture of bit- 
terness. 

Presently in came Jacintha with a bas- 
ket, crying, ‘‘ Lhave not a minute to stay 
now: Dard, my young ladies have sent 
you two bottles of Burgundy—you won’t 
like that—and here is a loaf I have just 
made. And now I must go:”’ and she 
stayed three quarters of an hour with 
him, and cheered him mightily. 

At dusk Riviere rode by, fastened’ his 
horse up, and came bustling in. 

‘* How do we get on, dame ?”’ 

‘Pretty well, monsieur. He was very 
dull at first, but now he is brightened up 
a bit, poor thing. All the great folks 
come here to see him—the Demoiselles de 
Beaurepaire and all.” 

“* Ah! that is like them.” 

“Oh, as to that, my little son is re- 
spected far and wide,’’ said the old lady, 
inflating herself; and as gratitude can- 
not live an instant with conceit, she went 
on to say, ‘‘and after all it is the least 
they can do, for he has been a good friend 
to them, and never seen the color of their 
money. Also! behold him hashed in 
their service—a wounded foot—that is all 
ever he took out of Beaurepaire.”’ 

“Hold your tongue,’ cried Dard, 
brutally; “if I don’t complain, what 
right have you?”’ He added doggedly, 
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but rather gently, “the ax was in my 
hand, not in theirs—let us be just before 
all things.’’ 


The statesman sat at breakfast, eating 
roasted kidneys with a little melted but- 
ter and parsley under them, and drinking 
a tumbler of old Medoc slightly diluted— 
a modest repast becoming his age and 
the state of his affections. On his writing- 
table lay waiting for him a battle array 
of stubborn figures. He looked at them 
over his tumbler. “Ah!” thought he, 
‘“to-day I must be all the state’s. Even 
you must not keep me from those dry 
calculations, oh, well-beloved chateau of 
Beau-re-pai— ah! my telescope—it is !— 
itis.’ [Hxit statesman. 

The white flag was waving from the 
battlements. 

When he got half-way to Beaurepaire, 
he found to his horror he had forgotten 
that wretched clout. However, he would 
not go back. He trusted to Jacintha’s 
intelligence. It did not deceive him. He 
found her waiting for him. 

‘She is gone alone to Dard’s house. 
The other will be after her soon—for- 
ward !!”’ 

He flew; he knocked with beating 
heart at Dard’s door. At another time 
he should have knocked and opened 
without further invitation. 

‘Come ‘in,’’ cried Dard’s stentorian 
voice. He entered, and there, seated on 
a chair, with a book in her hand, was— 
Mademoiselle Josephine de Beaurepaire. 

Riviere stared—stupefied, mystified. 

The young lady rose with a smile, 
courtesied, and reseated herself. She 
was as self-possessed as he was flurried 
and puzzled what to say or do. He re- 
covered himself a little, inquired with 
wonderful solicitude Dard’s present 
symptoms, and, suddenly remembering 
the other lady was expected, he said: 
‘«‘T leave you in good hands; angel 
visitors are best enjoyed alone,’’ and 
retired slowly, with a deep obeisance. 
Once outside the door dignity vanished 
in alacrity ; he flew off into the park and 
ran as hard as he could toward the 
chateau. He was within fifty yards of 


the little gate when sure enough Laure 
emerged. They met; his heart beating 
violently. 

‘* Ah! mademoiselle !—”’ 

“Ah! it is Monsieur Riviere, I de- 
clare,’? said Laure, coolly, all over 
blushes, though. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, and I am so out 
of breath. I am sent for you. Made- 
moiselle Josephine awaits you at Dard’s 
house.”’ 

‘“She sent you for me?” inquired 
Laure, arching her brows. 

‘* Not positively, Mademoiselle Laure.” 

«* How pat he has our names too!”’ 

‘*But I could see I should please her 
by coming for you; there is, I believe, 
a bull or so about.’’ 

«A bull or two; don’t talk in that 
reckless way, monsieur. She has done 
well to send you; let us make haste.”’ 

“But lam a little out of breath.” 

“© Oh, never mind that! I abhor bulls.”’ 

« But, mademoiselle, we are not come 
to them yet, and the faster we go now 
the sooner we shall.”’ 

“Yes; but Lalways like to get a dis- 
agreeable thing over as soon as possible,”’ 
said Laure, slyly. 

**Ah,”’ replied Edouard, mournfully, 
‘‘in that case let us make haste.”’ 

After a little spurt, mademoiselle re- 
laxed the pace of her own accord, and 
even went slower than before. There was 
an awkward silence. Edouard eyed the 
park boundary, and thought: ‘Now 
what I have to say I must say before we 
get to you”’; and, being thus impressed 
with the necessity of immediate action, 
he turned to lead. 

Laure eyed him from under her long 
lashes, and the ground, alternately. 

At last he began to color and flutter. 
She saw something was coming, and all 
the woman donned defensive armor. 

‘* Mademoiselle.”’ 

«* Monsieur.”’ 

‘‘Ts it quite decided that your family 
refuse my acquaintance, my services, 
which I still—forgive me—press on you? 
Ah! Mademoiselle Laure, am I never to 
have the happiness of—of—even speaking 
to you?”’ 
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‘It appears so,’’ said Laure, dryly. 

“‘Have you then decided against me, 
too? That happy day it was only 
mademoiselle who crushed my hopes.’’ 

«T?” asked Laure; “‘ what have I to 
do with it ?”’ 

“Can you ask? Do you not see that 
it is not Mademoiselle Josephine, but you 
I— What amI saying? but, alas! you 
understand too well.” 

“‘No, monsieur,’’? said Laure, with a 
puzzled air, “Ido not understand. Not 
one word of all you are saying do I com- 
prehend. I am sure it is Josephine and 
not me; for Iam only a child.’’ 

“You a child! an angel like you?” 

«© Ask any of them,’ said she, pouting ; 
“‘they will tell youl ama child; and it 
is to that I owe this conversation, no 
doubt; if you did not look on me as a 
child, you would not dare take this 
liberty with me,”’ said the young cat, 
scratching without a moment’s notice. 

“Ah, mademoiselle, do not be angry. 
I was wrong.”’ 

“Oh, never mind. Children are little 
creatures without reserve, and treated 
accordingly, and to notice them is to 
honor them.”’ 

** Adieu, then, mademoiselle. Try to 
believe no one respects you more than 
Tedo,?? 

‘«Yes, let us part, for there is Dard’s 
house; and I begin to suspect that 
Josephine never sent you.” 

*“T confess it.”’ 

““There, he confesses it. 
so all along!! 
been !!”’ 

**T will offend no more,’ 
humbly. 

«‘'We shall see.”’ 

** Adieu, mademoiselle. God bless you ! 
May you find friends as sincere as I am, 
and more to your taste ! ”’ 

‘‘ Heaven hear your prayers !’’ replied 
the malicious thing, casting up her eyes 
with a mock-tragic air. 

Edouard sighed ; a chill conviction that 
she was both heartless and empty fell on 
him. He turned away without another 
word. She called to him with a sudden 
airy cheerfulness that made him start. 


I thought 
What a dupe I have 


b 


said Riviere, 


«Stay, monsieur, I forgot—1 have 
something to tell you.”’ 

He returned all curiosity. 

«¢ And a favor to ask you.” 

“Ah. Speak, mademoiselle.’’ 

‘¢You have made a conquest.”’ 

“‘T have a difficulty in believing you, 
mademoiselle.”’ 

“Oh, it is not a lady,” said little 
Malice. 

“Ah! then it is possible,’? was the 
bitter reply. 

“Something better—less terrestrial, 
you know, it isa savant. You jumped, 
you spoke, you conquered Doctor St. 
Aubin, that day. What do you think 
he says?” 

«‘T have no idea.’’ 

. “He says you are handsome ”’ (opening 
her eyes to the full height of astonish- 
ment). ‘‘ He says you are graceful; and, 
indeed, it was not a bad jump, I have 
been looking at it since; and, oh, Mon- 
sieur Riviere, he says you are modest !!!7’ 

“‘Did he say all this before you? ”’ 

at Viesgun 

‘* Heaven reward him! ”’ 

“You agree with me that 1t was odd 
he should have ventured on these state. 
ments before me; but these savans can 
face any amount of contradiction.”’ 

“You did me the honor to contradict 
all this ? ”’ 

“JT did not fail.”’ 

“Thank you, mademoiselle.”’ 

“That is right, be unjust. No, mon- 
sieur ; to detract from undeniable merit 
was not my real object; but not being 
quite such a child as some people think, 
Il contradicted him, in order to—to—con- 
firm him in those good sentiments; and 
I succeeded ; the proof is that the doctor 
desires your acquaintance, monsieur ; and 
now I come to the favor I have to ask 
you.”’ 

“¢ Ah, yes—the favor.”’ 

‘“‘Be so kind as to bestow your ac- 
quaintance on Monsieur St. Aubin,” said 
Laure, her manner changing from sauci- 
ness to the timidity of a person asking a 
favor. ‘‘ He will not discredit my recom- 
mendation. Above all, he will not make 
difficulties, as we ladies do, for he is 
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really worth knowing. In short, believe 
me, it will be an excellent acquaintance 
for you—and for him,’’ added she, with 
all the grace of the De Beaurepaires. 
“What say you, monsieur ?”’ 

Riviere was mortified to the heart’s 
core. ‘She refuses to know me herself,”’ 
thought he, “‘ but she will use my love to 
make me amuse that old man,’ His 
heart swelled against her injustice and 
ingratitude, and his crushed vanity turned 
to strychnine. 

** Mademoiselle,’’ said he, bitterly and 
doggedly, but sadly, ‘‘ were I so happy 
as to have your esteem, my heart would 
overflow, not only on the doctor, but on 
every honest person around. But if I 
must not have the acquaintance I value 
more than life, suffer me to be alone in 
the world, and never to say a word either 
to Dr. St. Aubin or to any human creat- 
ure, if I can help it.”’ 

The imperious young beauty drew her- 
self up. 

“So be it, monsieur; you teach me 
how a child should be answered that for- 
gets herself, and asks—Dveu/—asks a 
favor of a stranger—a perfect stranger,”’ 
added she, with a world of small ill- 
nature. y 

Could one of the dog-days change to 
midwinter in a second, it would hardly 
seem so cold and cross as Laure de Beau- 
repaire turned from the smiling, saucy 
fairy of the moment before. 

Edouard felt a portcullis of ice come 
down between her and him. 

She courtesied and glided away. 
bowed and stood frozen to the spot. 

He felt so lonely and so bitter, he must 
goto Jacintha for something to lean on 
and scold. 

He put his handkerchief up in the tree, 
and out came Jacintha, curious. 

<¢VYou left the clout at home, I bet— 
what a head !—well, well, tell us.’’ 

«© A fine blunder you made, Jacintha. 
It was Mademoiselle Josephine at Dard’s.”’ 

«< Do you call that a blunder—ingrate ?”’ 

“Yes! Why, it is not Josephine I 
love.”’ 

“Yes, it is,’’ replied Jacintha. 
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“‘ Change of wind then since yesterday!”’ 
“No! no! How can you be so stupid 
—fancy not seeing it is Mademoiselle 
Laure.”’ | 

“Laure! that child ?”’ 

«She is not a child; she is quite the 
reverse. Don’t call her a child—she ob- 
jects to it—it puts her in a passion.”’ 

‘* You have deceived me,”’ said Jacintha 
severely. 

““ Never!” 

“You have. You never’ breathed 
Laure’s name to me.”’ 

“No more I did Josephine’s.”’ 

““Didn’t you? Are you sure? Well, 
if you did not, what has that to do with 
it? You pretended to be in love with my 
young lady.”’ 

““No! with one of them, I said.’’ 

“Well! and how was I to guess by 
that it was Laure ?’’ 

“And how were you to guess it was 
Josephine ? ”’ 

‘There was no guessing in the case; if 
it was not Josephine, anybody with sense 
would have told a body it was Laure; but 
you are mad. Besides, who would look 
at Laure when Josephine was by? Made- 
moiselle Laure is very well; she has a 
pretty little face enough, but she is not a 
patch upon mademoiselle.’’ 

“Why, Jacintha, you are blind. But 
this is the way; you women are no judges 
of female beauty. They are both lovely, 
but Laure is the brightest; the gayest— 
Oh, her smile! It seems brighter than 
ever now; for I have seen her frown, 
Jacintha; think of that and pity me. I 
have seen her frown.”’’ 

«« And if you look this way you may see 
me frown.” 

‘Why, what is the matter with you ?”’ 

‘The matter is, that | wash my hands 
of the whole affair, it is infamous.” 

Jacintha then let him know, in her own 
language, that such frightful irregulari- 
ties as this could not pass in an ancient 
family, where precedent and decorum 
reigned, and had for centuries. ‘‘ The 
elder daughter must be got off our hands 
first ; then let the younger take her turn.”’ 
To gild the pill of decorum, she returned 
to her original argument. ‘‘Be more 
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reasonable, my son, above all, less blind. 
She is nice, she is frisky; but she is not 
like Josephine, the belle of belles.”’ 

Edouard, in reply, anxious to conciliate 
his only friend, affected to concede the 
palm of beauty to the elder sister, but he 
suggested that Laure was quite beautiful 
enough for ordinary purposes—such as to 
be fallen in love with—nearer his own 
age, too, than Josephine. He was pro- 
ceeding adroitly to suggest that he stood 
hardly high enough in France to pretend 
to the heiress of Beaurepaire, and must 
not look above the younger branch of 
that ancient tree, when Jacintha, who 
had not listened to a word he was saying, 
but had got over her surprise, and was 
now converted to his side by her own re- 
flections, interrupted him. 

“And therefore, yes,’’ said this vacil- 
lating personage, carrying out an inter- 
nal chain of reasons. ‘‘ Next, I could not 
promise you Josephine, but Laure you 
shall have if you can be content with 
her.”’ 

The boy threw his arms round her neck. 

“Quite content with Laure,’’ said he— 
“quite content, you dear Jacintha.’’ Then 
his countenance fell. 

“T forgot,’’ said he; ‘‘in the heat of 
discussion one forgets so.’’ 

“Forgot what?’ cried Jacintha, in 
some alarm. 

“T have just lost her forever.”’ 

Jacintha put her hands on her hips, 
knuckles downward. 

“Now, then,” said she, with something 
between a groan and a grin, ‘‘ what have 
you been at? ”’ 

He related his interview, all but the 
last passage. 

Jacintha congratulated him. 

“Why, it goes swimmingly. You are 
very lucky. I wonder she spoke to you 
at all out there all alone. In Dard’s cot- 
tage I knew she would, because she could 
not help. Well.”’ 

Then he told her Laure’s parting re- 
quest. 

““T say, mademoiselle,”’ cried Jacintha, 
“you are coming on pretty well for a 
novice. There is one that has a head. 
You thanked and blessed her, etc.” 
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‘“No, indeed, I did not. 1 declined— 
oh! very respectfully.”’ 

«Very respectfully !”’ repeated Jacin- 
tha, with disdain. ‘‘ You really are not 
safe to go alone. Nevertheless, I can’t 
be always at his elbow. Do you know 
what you have done ?”’ 

No 
«You have made her hate you, that is 
epltie 

Riviere defended himself. 

“It was so unjust to refuse me her ac- 
quaintance, and then ask me to amuse 
that ancient personage.”’ 

Jacintha looked him in the face, sneer- 
ing like a fiend. 

“Listen to a parable, Monsieur the 
Blind,’’ said she. ‘‘ Once there was a lit- 
tle boy. madly in love with raspberry 
jam.”’ 

‘A thing I hate.” 

“It is false, monsieur; one does not 
hate raspberry jam. He came to the 
store closet, where he knew there were a 
score jars of it, and—oh! misery—the 
door was locked. He kicked the door and 
wept bitterly.” 

<* Poor child, his grief affects me.”’ 

«Naturally, monsieur—a fellow-feeling. 
His mamma came and said, ‘ Here is the 
key,’ and gave him the key. And what 
did he do? Why, he fell to crying and 
roaring, and kicking the door. ‘I don’t 
wa-wa-wa-wa-nt the key-ey-ey. I wa-a- 
ant the jam—oh! oh! oh! oh!’” and 
Jacintha mimicked to the life the mingled 
grief and ire of infancy debarred its jam. 

Edouard wore a puzzled air, but it was 
only for a moment; the next he hid his 
face in his hands, and cried— 

“Fool! fool! fool ! ” 

“‘T shall not contradict you,’’ said his 
Meytor, with affected politeness. 

«‘She was my best friend.”’ 

‘““ Who doubts it? ”’ 

“Once acquainted with the doctor, I 
could visit at Beaurepaire.”’ 

<< Parblev dws 

“She had thought of a way to recon- 
cile my wishes with this terrible etiquette 
that reigns here.”’ 

‘“‘She thinks to more purpose than you 
do —that much is clear.”’ 
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‘Nothing is left now but to ask her 
pardon—and to consent—I am off.’’ 

““No, you are not,’’ and Jacintha 
@ grasp of iron on him. ‘“ Will 
be quiet?—is not one blunder a day 
enough? If you go near her now, she 
will affront you, and order the doctor not 
to speak to you.’’ 

“Oh, Jacintha ! 
fiends of malice ?”’ 

“While it lasts. Luckily with us noth- 
ing does last very long. Take your or- 
ders from me.”’ 

“Yes, general,’ said the young man, 
touching his hat. 

** Don’t go near her till you have made 
the doctor’s acquaintance; that is easily 
done. He walks two hours on the east 
road every day, with his feet in the pud- 
dles and his head in the clouds.”’ 

“But how am I to get him out of the 
clouds ?”’ 

“With the first black beetle you meet.”’ 

«A black beetle !”’ 

‘Ay! catch her when youcan. Have 
her ready for use in your handkerchief : 
pull a long face: and says you, ‘ Excuse 
me, monsieur, I have the misfortune not 
to know the Greek name of this merchan- 
dise here.’ Say that, and behold him 
launched. He will christen the beast in 
Hebrew and Latin as well as Greek, and 
tell you her history down from the flood : 
next he will beg her of you, and out will 
come a cork and a pin, and behold the 
creature impaled. Thus it is that man 
loves beetles. He has a thousand pinned 
down at home—beetles, butterflies, and 
so forth. When I go near the lot with 
my duster he trembles like anaspen. I 
pretend to be going to clean them, but 
it is to see the face he makes, for even a 
domestic requires to laugh: but I never 
do clean them, for after all he is more 
stupid than wicked, poor man! Ihave 
not therefore the sad courage to annihi- 
late him.”’ 

“Tet us return to our beetle—what 
will his tirades about the antiquity of the, 
beetle advance me? ”’ 

‘«“Wretch ! one begins about a beetle, 
but one ends Heaven knows where.’’ She 
turned suddenly grave. ‘‘ All this does 


laid 
you 


your sex then are 
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not prevent my pot from being on the 
fire;’’ and, her heart of hearts being 
now in the kitchen, Riviere saw it was 
useless to detain her body, so, thanking 
her warmly, made at once for the east 
road. 

Sure enough he fell in with the doctor, 
but not being armed with an insect, he 
had to take refuge in a vegetable—the 
fallen elm. He told St. Aubin he had 
employed a person to keep his ears open, 
and, if anything transpired at either of 
the taverns, let him know. 

“You have done well, monsieur,”’ said 
the doctor; ‘‘ when the wine goes in the 
secrets ooze out.” * 

The next time they met Riviere was 
furnished with an enormous chrysalis. 
He had found it in a hedge, and was 
struck with its singular size. He pro- 
duced it and with modest diffidence and 
twinkling eye sought information. 

The doctor’s eye glittered. 

‘“‘The death’s head moth!’ he cried 
with enthusiasm — ‘‘ the death’s head 
moth! a great rarity in this district. 
Where found vou this? ”’ 

Riviere undertook to show him the 
place. 

It was half a league distant. Coming 
and going he had time to make friends 
with St. Aubin, and this was the easier 
that the old gentleman, who was a physi- 
ognomist as well as ologist, had seen 
goodness and sensibility in Edouard’s 
face. : 

At the end of the walk he begged the 


doctor to accept the chrysalis. The doc- 
tor coquetted. 
‘¢That would be a robbery. You take 


an interest in these things yourself—at 
least I hope so!”’ 

The young rogue confessed modestly to 
the sentiment of entomology, but ‘‘the 
government worked him so hard as to 
leave him no hopes of shining in so high 
a science,’’ said he, sorrowfully. 

The doctor pitied him. ‘*A young man 
of your attainments and tastes to be de- 
barred from the everlasting secrets of 
Nature, by the fleeting politics of the 
day, in which it happens so seldom that 
any great principle is evolved.”’ 
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Riviere shrugged his shoulders. “Some- 
body must do the dirty work,” said he, 


chuckling inwardly. 


Brief: the chrysalis went to Beau- 
repaire in the pocket of a grateful 
man. 


‘Oh, wise Jacintha!”’ said the lover, 
“‘T thought you were humbugging me, but 
his heart is in these things. We are a 
league nearer one another than yester- 
day.”’ 

The doctor related his conversation with 
young Riviere, on whom he pronounced 
high encomiums, leveling them at Laure 
the detractor from his merit, as if he was 
planting so many death-blows. Her saucy 
eyes sparkled with fun: you might have 
lighted a candle at one and exploded a 
mine at the other; but not a sylable did 
she utter. 

The white flag waved from the battle- 
ments of Beaurepaire. 

So (there’s a sentence for you—there’s 
a ring—there’s earthly thunder!) the 


statesman dropped his statistics, and 
took up his hat and fled. 
‘Only to tell you you are in high 


favor, and I think 
call,’’ said Jacintha. 

‘“* What, on the baroness ? ”’ 

‘““Why not? We shall be obliged to 
let her have a finger in the pie, soon or 
late.”’ 

‘But I called on her, and was repulsed 
with scorn.”’ 

‘‘Ha! ha! I remember you came to 
offer us your highness’s patronage ! Well, 
now I will tell you a better game to play 
at Beaurepaire than that. Think of some 
favor to ask us: come with your hat off, 
We like to grant favors: we are used to 
that. We don’t know how to receive 
them.’’ 

“But what favor can I ask ? ”’ 

‘Oh! anything; so that youcan make 
it sound a favor.”’ 

“‘T have it; I will ask leave to shoot 
over Beaurepaire.”’ 

‘Good: and that will be an excuse for 
giving me some more birds,’’ said she, 
who had always an eye to the pot. 
““Come—forward.”’ 

“What, now? this very moment ?—I 


you might risk a 
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was not prepared for this. My heart 
beats at the idea.” 

«‘ Fiddle-de-dee !_ The baroness and the 
doctor are on the south terrace. But I 
am not to know that. I shall show you 
up to the baroness, and she won’t be 
there—you understand. Run to the front 


door; 1’ll step round and let you in.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


‘“MADAME the baroness, here is a— 
young monsieur with a request—come in, 
monsieur. But, mademoiselle, where is 
madame the baroness ?”’’ 

‘“My mother is on the terrace, Jacin- 
tha,’’ said Josephine. 

“© T will seek her ; be seated, monsieur.”’ 

Edouard began to stammer apologies, 

“Such a trifle to trouble the baroness 
with—and you, mesdemoiselles.”’ 

“You do not trouble us, monsieur,’’ 
said Laure; ‘‘ you see we go on working 
as if nothing had happened.’’ 

“That is flattering, Mademoiselle 
Laure.’’ 

‘But we flutter,’’ murmured Josephine, 
too low for Riviere to hear; then, when 
the kindly beauty had softened down her 
sister’s piquancy, she said aloud: 

‘* Well, monsieur, I think I can answer 
for our mother that she will not refuse 
one whom we must always look on as— 
our friend.’’ 

“But not your acquaintance,’’ said 
Kdouard, tenderly, though reproachfully. 

‘“Monsieur then cannot forgive us a 
repulse that cost us as much as it could 
him.’ 

Here was an unexpected turn. Jo- 
sephine’s soft eyes and deprecatory voice 
seemed to imply that she might be won 
to retract a repulse for which she were 
so near apologizing. 

‘« Jacintha is right,” thought he, “ she 
is the belle of belles. » 
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‘Ah! mademoiselle,’’ said he, warmly, 
*““how good you are to speak so to me!”’ 

The door opened, and the baroness came 
in alone. 

Edouard rose and bowed. The baroness 
courtesied, gravely waved him to a seat, 
and sat down herself. 

‘* They tell me, monsieur, I have it in 
my power to be of some slight service to 
you—all the better.’’ 

“Yes, madame; but it is a trifle, and 
I am in consternation to think I should 
have deranged you.”’ 

*‘ Nowise, monsieur; I was about to 
come in when Jacintha informed me of 
the honor you had done me. Then mon 
sieur wishes—”’ 

“Madame, I am a sportsman. I am 
a neighbor of yours, madame, though 
I have not the honor to be known to 
you.”’ 

«That arises doubtless from this, mon- 
sieur, that Iso seldom go into the world,”’ 
said the lady, with polished insincerity. 

‘«“ Well, madame, I am a sportsman, 
and shoot in your neighborhood, and the 
birds fly over into your ground. Now, 
madame, if I might follow them, I should 
often have a good day’s sport.”’ 

“‘Monsieur,’’ said the old lady, with a 
faint smile, ‘* follow those birds wherever 
Lhave aright to invite you. I must at 
the same time inform you that since 
France was reformed, or, as some think, 
deformed, it has not been the custom to 
give the lady of Beaurepaire any voice 
in matters of this kind.”’ 

‘‘Madame,”’ said Edouard, ‘‘ permit me 
to separate myself in your judgment 
from those persons.” 

‘“‘Monsieur has done that already, 
said the baroness, with all the grace of 
the old régime. 

Riviere bowed low. His head being 
down, he cast a furtive glance, and there 
was Josephine working with that con- 
scious complacency young ladies mildly 
beam with when they are working and 
interested in a conversation. Laure, 
too, was working, but her head was 
turned away, and she was bursting with 
suppressed merriment. He felt uneasy— 
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“Tt is me she is quizzing’’—and yet he | 


had a nervous desire to laugh with her; 
so he turned away hastily. 

**Monsieur,”’ said the baroness, lan- 
guidly, ‘“‘may I, without indiscretion, 
ask, does it afford you much Denes to 
kill these birds ? ’’ 

““Not too much, madame, to tell the 
truth—but pursuit of anything is very 
inviting to our nature.’’ 

““Ah!” “said Laure, 
guard. 

““Did you speak, my daughter?’’ said 
the baroness, coldly. 

“No, my mother,’’ said Laure, a little 
frightened ; with all her sauce she dare no 
more put in her word, uninvited, between 
her mother and astranger, than she dare 
jump out of the window. 

“* Besides,’’ continued Riviere, ‘‘ when 
aman is very hard worked, these relaxa- 
tions—”’ 

‘* Ah! monsieur is hard worked !”’ said 
the baroness; her eye dwelling with a 
delicate irony on his rosy face. 

He did not perceive it: it was too subtle. 
He answered with a shade of pomp— 

‘«* Like all who serve the state.’’ 

‘Ah! monsieur—serves—the—state.”’ 
She seemed to congeal word by word. 
The young ladies exchanged looks of 
dismay. 

‘‘T serve France,’’ said Riviere, gently ; 
and something in his manner and in his 
youth half disarmed the old lady ; but not 
quite : she said, as she rose to conclude the 
interview— 

«Well, monsieur (ah! you will forgive 
me if I cannot prevail on myself to call 
you citizen ’’)—this with ironical courtesy. 

‘Call me what you please, madame, 
except your enemy.” 

And he said this with so much feeling, 
and this submission of the conquering to 
the conquered party was so graceful, that 
the water came into Josephine’s eyes, and 
Laure’s bosom rose and fell, and her 
needle went slower and slower. 

<< Citizens have done me too much ill,”’ 
explained the baroness, with a somber 
look. 

‘‘Mamma,”’ 
ingly. 

«‘ They could not have known you, ma- 


dryly, off her 


said Josephine, implor- 
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dame,’’ said Edouard, ‘as I, even in this 
short interview—forgive my presumption 
—seem to do;’’? and he looked beseech- 
ingly at her. 

‘At least, monsieur,’’ cried the old 
lady, kindly, and almost gayly, “it isa 
good beginning, Ithink.”’ Shecourtesied, 
and that meant “go.’’ He bowed to her 
and the young ladies, and retired de- 
murely ; one twinkle of triumph shot out 
of his eye toward Laure. 

The baroness turned to her daughters. 

«Have you any idea who is this little 
Republican who has invented the idea of 
asking permission to shoot the partridges 
of another, and who, be it said, in passing, 
has the face of an angel? ”’ 

They looked at one another. 
spoke— 

‘«< Yes, mamma, we have an idea—well, 
he is, you know—the purse.”’ 

The baroness flushed. 

«Ah! And why did you not tell me, 
children ?”’ 

“Oh, mamma, it would have been so 
awkward for you, we thought.”’ 

‘You are very considerate.”’ 

“«“ And we must have whispered it, and 
that is so ill-bred.”’ 

“‘More so than to giggle when I receive 
a visitor ?’’ asked the baroness, keenly. 

‘““No, mamma,”’ said Laure humbly, 
and the next moment she colored all of a 
sudden, and the next moment after she 
looked at her mother, and her eyes began 
to fill. 

“‘ Let us compound, mademoiselle,”’ said 
the baroness. ‘‘ Instead of crying, because 
your old mother speaks more sharply than 
she means, which would be absurd at 
your age, you shall tell me why you 
laughed.”’ 

** Agreed, mamma,’’ cried Mademoiselle 
April, vulgarly called Laure; ‘‘then be- 
cause—he! he!—he has been shooting 
over your ground for two months past 
without leave.”’ 

“Oh ! impossible.”’ 

““T have heard the guns, and seen him 
and Dard doing it. And now he has come 
to ask for leave with the face of an angel, 
as you remarked—he ! he !—and oh! mam- 
ma, you complimented him—he !—and he 
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absorbed the praise with such an ingenu- 
ous gravity—ha! ha! ha! After all, it 
is but reversing the period at which such 
applications are made by ordinary sports- 
men— after instead of before. What 
does that matter? —time flies so—ha ! 
ha! ha! ha! ha!”’ 

“Humph!’’ said the baroness, and 
seemed very thoughtful, and mighty little 
amused. 

Edouard went home exulting: 
inserted the wedge. 

He little thought that Mademoiselle 
April had sacrificed him to a laugh, still 
less that a council of war had been con- 
vened and was even now sitting on him. 
Had he known this, the deluded youth 
that went along exulting would have gone 
trembling, and there he would have been 
mistaken again. Yet there are two hun- 
dred thousand people that believe a gypsy 
girl can predict the future. 

She cannot—the wisest of us cannot— 
angels cannot, Satan cannot, though fifty 
thousand of my Yankee friends have as- 
sumed as a self-evident proposition that he 
can. 

The baroness sent for St. Aubin to ask 
his advice as to the best way of keeping 
the citizen at a distance. 

The doctor listened with great interest, 
and often smiled as the baroness put her 
portions of the puzzle to his portions of it, 
and the whole enigma lay revealed. 

“ Aha!” said he, at last, ‘‘the young 
rogue has taken me by my foible; but I 
will be revenged.”’ 

“The question is not your revenge, but 
what Jam to do.” 

‘* Ah!” said the doctor, “ you require 
my advice what you should do ?”’ 

*¢ Certainly I do.” 

‘“‘Humph !’’ said the doctor, and re- 
flected profoundly : “then my advice is— 
let them alone.’’ 

‘* Let them alone,”’ replied the baroness, 
sharply—‘‘ that is easily said.’’ 

“It is as easily done,’’ replied he, 
quietly. 

The baroness stared, and a faint flush 
rose in her delicate cheek, at her friend’s 
cool way of disposing of a question that 
so embarrassed her. 


he had 
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““TRUST TO NATURE!”’ said the doctor, 
benignantly. ‘ 

““TRust TO NatTuRE!’’ screamed the 
old aristocrat, with horror and dismay in 
her face—‘‘ is the man mad ? ”’ 

“No, madame; nor is Nature: trust 
to her. She will bring the young lady 
and the young citizen together quite 
quickly enough without our inflaming 
them by opposition.”’ 

““You make me regret, sir, that I dis- 
turbed your graver studies for a matter 
so little serious as this,’’ was the bitter 
answer veiled in tones of perfect polite- 
ness. 

“* My friend, if you wished for the sort 
of advice that political prejudice or other 
blinding influence gives, I was indeed the 
wrong person to send for.”’ 

“‘ But,’’ continued the lady, haughtily, 
not deigning to notice his last sentence, 
“you will make my apologies to the 
spiders, to whom and their works you 
are, I conclude, about to return.”’ 

The doctor rose at this piece of polite 
insolence. 

“‘Since you permit me, madame. I 
shall find Nature in spiders, and admire 
her: but not more than I do in the young 
lady and the young citizen who are now 
submitting to her sweetest law.”’ 

«Enough ! monsieur—enough ! ”’ 

“As I myself in former times, when 
youth—”’ 

<‘ As that must be very long ago, and 
as among the results marriage has not 
been one, perhaps it would be as well to 
spare me the recital,’’ said the baroness, 
too spiteful to let slip this chance of a 
slap, fair or unfair. 

‘‘True, madame. Well, then, let us 
take an unimpeachable example — as 
yourself — who have been married —in 
your younger days —not deeming the 
birds in spring unworthy imitation — 
deigned—”’ 

<‘ Monsieur, our conference is ended.”’ 

The doctor went off with a malicious 
grin; much he cared for his old friend’s 
grand airs and biting tongue. The only 
creature he stood in awe of was Ja- 
cintha. 

“© Oh, that duster !” 


1s 
“What is the hardest substance on 
earth ? ”’ 
‘* Adamant, stupid.’ 
SHINO? 
“Well, then, steel ? ”’ 
CIN One 


“Platinum ? ”” 

‘*No. Do you give it up?—do you ?— 
do you ?—do you ?—ice.”’ 

Gaia Woree a 

‘** Moral ice, not physical—not solidified 
water, but solidified etiquette—congealed 
essence of grandmamma—custom, cere- 
mony, propriety when down at 32 Fahr- 
enheit. 

‘‘How many have jumped as high as 
they could, and come down as hard as 
they could, on purpose to break this ice 
—and been broken ? You can try it, mes- 
dames, but not by my advice. 

‘*By a just balance of qualities, this 
ice, once broken, is the hardest thing in 
the world to mend. 

‘Human ice, once liquefied, cannot be 
congealed back to its original smoothness, 
strength, and slipperiness. | 

*“Nature glides in and unrecognized, 
unthanked, keeps the thawed from freez- 
ing again, the frozen from petrifying.”’ 

When the ladies of Beaurepaire darted 
from their family oak, and caught Riviere 


in his felonious act, they broke the ice. 


Josephine’s attempt to repair it on the 
spot was laudable but useless. 

It was not in nature that this young 
man and these two young women could 
ever be again the strangers they were 
before. 

Whenever they met in the park, he had 
always a word ready, and they answered. 
It was but a sly word or two; but these 
words were like little sticks judiciously 
inserted as a fire burns up. 

Factotum Dard co-operated. 

So powerful was Factotum’s destiny, 
that even when he was laid up in his arm- 
chair another little odd job fell upon him; 
he became a go-between, though unable 
to stir. 

Lovers met—to nurse hin. 

First would come the two ladies, or 
sometimes only Laure, and curious enough 
in less than ten minutes Edouard was 
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sure to arrive, very hot; it happened so 
—how, I have no idea; indeed it would 
be idle to attempt to account for all the 
strange coincidences that occur. Let me 
rather mention here, apologizing for its 
complete irrelevance, that the young man 
had been much puzzled what to do with 
the twenty pieces of gold. 

“‘They are sacred,”’ said he. 

But eventually he laid them out, and 
ten more, in a new telescope with an 1m- 
mensely powerful lens. 

Science, by its mouthpiece St. Aubin, 
highly approved the purchase, and argued 
great things for a young man who turned 
his lodgings into an observatory. 

«“ Also a politician who looks heaven- 
ward is not of everyday occurrence,”’ 
said the dry doctor. 

One day that both young ladies and 
Riviere met round black-foot * Dard, that 
worthy, who had hitherto signalized him- 
self by the depth of his silent reflections, 
and by listening intently to good books 
as read by Josephine, and by swearing at 
his toe, rather than by any prolonged con- 
versational efforts, suddenly announced 
his desire to put a few queries. 

The auditory prepared to sustain the 
shock of them. 

*“Jt is about the lives of the suffering 
saints I have been reading to console 
him,”’ thought Josephine. 

«What I want to know is, how it hap- 
pens that you aristocrats come to see me 
so often ? ”’ 

“Oh, Dard,’’ said Josephine, ‘‘don’t 
you know ?”’ 

“No lI don’t. 

““Don’t you see it is the least we can 
do: only think of the number of little odd 
jobs you have done for us.”’ 

“‘Oh, as to that, yes, I have, by St. 
Denis I have.”’ 

““T have myself seen you work in the 
garden, drive the cow, chop wood, alas! 
poor lad, once too often, and take fish for 
us out of the pond, and—’’ 

‘* Stop, mademoiselle, it is no use your 
trying to count them, Heaven has given 


* A Scotch word for a go-between: excuse the 
heartless pun. 


no man fingers enough to count my little 
odd jobs, much less a woman,”’’ added he, 
getting confused between the jobs and the 
fingers. 

“Well, then, you see you agree with 
us. You have every claim on our grati- 
tude.”’ 

‘*Oh, then, it is the jobs I did up at 
Beaurepaire that gain me these visits.” 

“Yes! but above all the good heart 
that prompted them.”’ 

Dard was silent a moment: then sud- 
denly bursting out into an offhand, reck- 
less, jaunty tone: ‘‘ Oh! as to that,”’ said 
he, ‘‘l am not one of your fellows that are 
afraid of work. A few little jobs more or 
less make no difference to me. ‘ Too 
much of one thing is good for nothing,’ 
as the saying goes—and ‘changes are 
lightsome.’’’ His next observation be- 
trayed more candor than tact. ‘‘It was 
to please Jacintha I did them, not out of 
regard for you, though.”’ 

“What have we to do with that?” 
said Laure, sharply: ‘‘we benefited by 
them : and now you shall benefit by them. 
Ah, Dard! if we were but a little richer, 
we would make you so comfortable.’’ 

‘“T wish you were the richest citizens 
in France,’’ said he bluntly. | | 

Edouard walked to the gate of the 
Pleasance with the ladies, and talked 
nineteen to the dozen, to leave no room 
for them to say Adieu and so get rid of 
him. They did not hate him for not giv- 
ing them that chance. 

He gave the ice no time to freeze again. 

And all this time he was making friends 
with Doctor St. Aubin; and as things 
will turn in this world, or rather twist, 
the way least expected, he got to like the 
doctor and greatly to admire him. He 
was a mine of knowledge, and his tastes 
were almost as wide as his information. 
He relished Nature more perhaps than 
anything else ; but he was equally ready 
with poetry, with history, and, what 
charmed young Edouard, with politics of 
the highest order. 

In their graver converse he made the 
young man see how great and rare a 
thing is a statesman, how common and 
small a thing is a placeman. He poured 
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examples drawn from many nations and 
many epochs, and sounded trumpet notes 
of great state policy, and the patriotism 
it is founded on; and on these occasions 
he would rise into real eloquence, and fire 
the young heart of Citizen Riviere. 

In short, they became friends, and Riv- 
iere no sooner felt they were friends than. 
his conscience smote him, and he said to 
himself : ‘‘ I will tell him all: he is a good 
man—a wise man—a just man. I’m not 
ashamed of my love. I will entreat him 
to be on my side.’’ 

“« My friend,” he began, “<I have a con- 
fession to make.”’ 

He looked at his friend : 
twinkled from head to foot. 

“‘Perhaps it will not take you alto- 
gether by surprise.”’ 

‘““ We shall see.” 

Then Edouard told his story as people 
tell their own stories. How he had come 
to this district a stanch Republican. 
How he had seen two young ladies walk- 
ing so calm, gentle, and sad, always in 
black. How their beauty and grace had 
made them interesting, but their mis- 
fortunes had made them sacred. How 
after many meetings a new feature had 
arisen in their intercourse; Mademoiselle 
Laure had smiled on him, as earth, he 
thought, had never smiled before. (The 
doctor grinned here, as many an old fel- 
low has grinned on like occasion, mindful 
of the days when he was a young fool 
and did not know it; and now he is an 
old one and doesn’t know it.) This had 
gone through‘his heart. Then, suppress- 
ing Jacintha, he told his friend he had 
learned from a sure source the family 
was in bitter poverty. The doctor sighed. 
The ardent desire to save them, coupled 
with the difficulty, and their inaccessibil- 
ity, had almost driven him mad. 

<¢T lost all my color,” cried he, half 
angrily. Then he told the story of the 
purse, and how happy he had felt when 
he dropped it and stole away, and hap- 
pier when he heard it had been found, 
and how, after all, that attempt to save 
them had failed ; ‘‘and now, monsieur,”’ 
he said, ‘‘my heart often aches, and I 
burn and freeze by turns. I watch hours 


the doctor 


and hours for the chance of a word or a 
look. If I fail, I am miserable all that 
day ; if I succeed, I am the happiest man 
in France for half an hour. Then I go 
back to my little room. It looks like a 
prison after that. The sun seems to have 
left the earth, and taken hope with him. 
Oh, my friend, much as I love her, there 
are moments I wish I had never seen her. 
She Llove will be my ruin. But I shall 
love her all the same; it is not her fault. 
I am in a fever night and day. My 
duties, once so pleasant, are tasteless 
now. Ah! monsieur, pity me and advise 
me!’ 

**T will; tell me first, are you conscious 
of a slight tremor on the skin when you 
wake in the morning ?’’ 

FING L? 

‘* Occasional twitches, mostly in the 
region of the thigh? ”’ 

*“ No !—yes !—how could you know that? 
but such trifles are not worth our atten- 
tion.”’ 

‘* Diagnostics are not worth our atten- 
tion !”’ 

eé No, 
heart !”’ 

“My young friend,’’ said the doctor, 
““vou have done well to come to me. 
You must do one of two things: the 
choice I leave to you.” 

“Thank you, my friend ! ” 

«You must either leave this district to- 
morrow—”’ 

“‘T would rather leave the earth 

6é Ov 

“© Ah! or—”’ 

“You must go with me to the baron- 
ess, and, backed by me, ask leave to 
court her daughter openly like a man.’’ 

«“ Backed by you! am I so fortunate? 
Are you on my side ?”’ 

‘Firm as a rock!’’ shouted the doc- 
tor; “and what is more I have been your 
secret ally, a traitor in the camp Beau- 
repaire, this three weeks; also I have 
watched your little maneuvers with me, 
Citizen Cherubin, with no less interest 
and curiosity than I watch a young bird 
building its first nest, or a silkworm 
spinning her silk, or a spider her web, or 


no! it’s my heart!—it’s my 
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any other cunning inspired by great Nat- 
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ure. Oh, you need not hide your head, 
fox with the face of the Madonna: I 
awaited this revelation from you: Iknew 
it would come. I am glad it is come so 
soon; a want of candor is unmanly, and 
a great fault in youth; you shall now 
learn how wise it is to be candid. Now 
tell me, Edouard—”’ 

«Ah! thank you, monsieur !”’ 

“Your parents !—would they consent 
to a match between you and a young 
lady of rank, but no wealth ?”’ 

“‘Monsieur, | am not so fortunate as to 
have any parents—unless you will let me 
look on you as one.”’ 

«“ This, dear child!—I consent — my 
snuff-box—good ! left it at home.’’ 

‘‘T have an uncle; but you know one is 
not bound to obey an uncle, except, per- 
* haps—”’ 

«‘ When his wishes are the echo of our 
own—then we are.”’ 

‘* Besides, my uncle loves ne—at least, 
I think so.”’ 

“Oh! impossible. 
taken.” 

*¢ Monsieur is too géod. Ido not please 
all as I have, by good fortune, pleased 
you, my friend. But, in fact, my uncle 
has no aversion toward the aristoc- 
racy.” 

‘* All the better. Well, my young 
lover, I am satisfied. All the battle, 
then, will be at Beaurepaire. Have you 
courage ?”’ 

“Tam full of it; only sometimes it is 
the courage of hope, sometimes of de- 
spair.’’ 

**Call on me to-morrow with the cour- 
age of hope.”’ 

“What, at the chateau!’ cried the 
young man, all in a flutter. 

“Ay, at the impregnable castle itself, 
where, preposterous as it may appear, 
the right of receiving my visitors is con- 
ceded me. Wereit not, Ishould take it.”’ 

“It does me good to hear a man talk so 
boldly about the chateau.”’ 

‘*T shall present you to my friend the 
baroness.”’ 

““Oh Heavens !”’ 

‘She will receive you as a glacier the 
Polar Star.”’ 


You must be mis- 


«TJ feel she will. I shiver in advance.’’ 

‘«“And, deaf to me, your advocate, in 
other words, to reason and good sense 
personified, ahem! she will yield to you. 
My vanity will be shocked, and behold us 
enemies for life.”’ 

Riviere shook his head despondingly. 
‘“Deaf to you, yield to me—how can this 
be ?”’ 

«Because she is the female of our 
species—a thing to be persuaded, not con- 
vinced ; trust to me—have faith in Nature 
—and come at twelve o’clock.”’ 


St. Aubin, on reaching the chateau, 
found the dun pony standing at the door. 
He hurried into the dining-room, and 
there were the notary and the young 
ladies, all apparently in good spirits. 
The notary had succeeded. He showed 
the doctor, as he had already showed the 
ladies, a penal contract by which Bonard 
bound himself not to sell the estate, or 
assign the loan, to any one. 

The doctor was enchanted, shook the 
notary again and again by the hand, and 
took him upstairs to the baroness. 

‘‘There is no further necessity for con- 
cealment,’’ said he, ‘‘and it would be 
most unjust not to give her an opportunity 
of thanking you.”’ 

The baroness looked rather cold and 
formal at sight of the notary, but her 
manner soon changed. Although the 
doctor underrated the danger the chateau 
had just escaped, yet at the bare mention 
she turned as pale as death; both her 
daughters and the doctor observed this. 

*‘ Strange,’ said she, ‘‘ I had a presenti- 
ment.”’ 

When she found the danger was past, a 
deep sigh showed how the mere relation 
had taken away her breath. 

‘* Heaven reward you, monsieur,”’ cried 
she; “‘the last time you were here, you 
gave me advice which offended me, prob- 
ably because it was wise advice. Accept 
my execuses.”’ 

“‘They are unnecessary, madame. I 
could not but respect your prejudices, 
though I suffered by them.’’ 

*‘In future, monsieur, count on more 
candor, and perhaps more humility ; that 


““OH, MONSIEUR.’ SAID JOSEPHINE, ‘WHAT IS THE MATTER ??” 
-—White Lies, Chapter IX, 


Reads, Volume Six. 
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is, Should my impetuosity not deter you 
from ever wasting good advice on me 
again.”’ 

‘On the contrary, madame, if you 
could give me an hour to-morrow, I 
should be glad to show you a means by 
which the estate and chateau can be 
placed above all risk, not only from a 
single creditor, but from the whole body, 
were .they to act hostilely and in con- 
cert.” 

“Hear! hear!” cried the doctor. 

“*T shall be at your disposal.”’ 

‘At this interview, I request that the 
heiress of Beaurepaire may be also 
present.’ 

““What necessity for that ?’’ inquired 
the baroness, sharply. 

*‘Oh,”’ said the doctor, ‘‘ I understand ; 
the next heir’s formal consent is required 
to arrangements made for the benefit of 
the life-holder. Am I mad? to talk of 
the next heir. Why, Josephine is the 
present proprietor.”’ 

“T!” cried Josephine, with astonish- 
ment, not unmixed with horror. 

The notary’s lip curled with contempt 
at the little party that had not even 
asked themselves to whom the property 
belonged. 

“‘Mademoiselle de Beaurepaire will be 
present,’’ said the baroness. 


A little before twelve o’clock, Edouard 
Riviere stood at the door, with something 
like an ice javelin running the length of 
his backbone. The baroness was in his 
eyes the most awful human creature 
going. He would have feared an inter- 
view with the First Consul one shade 
less, or half a shade. 

Jacintha, smiling and winking, showed 
him into St. Aubin’s study. The doctor 
received him warmly, and, after a few 
words of kind encouragement, committed 
him to the beetles, while he went to in- 
tercede with the baroness. 

The baroness stopped him cunningly at 
the first word. 

«Ah! my good doctor, spare me this 
topic for once. The most disagreeable 
draught ceases to be poignant when ad- 
ministered every day for three weeks.”’ 
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“If you and I only were concerned in 
it, 1 would prescribe it no longer, but 
those we love are deeply interested in it.’’ 

“‘ Josephine, my daughter,’’ cried the 
baroness, ‘‘are you deeply interested in 
marrying Citizen Riviere—with a face 
like a girl? ”’ 

““No! mamma!” 

*“We must not ask Laure, I think—she 
is rather too young for such topics.”’ 

“Nota bit too young, mamma, if you 
please; but I lack the inclination.”’ 

‘“In short, somehow or another, you 
can both dispense with the doctor’s 
friend fora husband. Let him go then. 
Now, if the doctor had proposed himself, 
we should all three be pulling caps for 
him.’’ 

A little peal of laughter, like as of silver 
bells, rang out at the doctor’s expense. 

He never moved a muscle. 

** Permit me to recall to you the general 
substance of the reasons I have urged for 
admitting the visits of my friend Monsieur 
Edouard Riviere at this house.’’ 

“A sort of précis, or recapitulation,” 
remarked the baroness, dryly. 

“Hxactly.”’ 

‘“Such as precedes the final dismissal of 
an exhausted subject.”’ 

‘Or makes the intelligent hearer at 
last comprehend and retain it. 

‘« First, and above all, this young man 
is good and virtuous; then he loves with 
delicacy—with rare delicacy ; am I right, 
mesdemoiselles ? Well—I await your 
answer—Cowards !!—and with ardor. 
He burns to do good to you all. Now, let 
us soberly inquire, is the family in a posi- 
tion to scorn such a godsend ? Some fine 
day, when the chateau is sold over our 
heads, shall we not feel too late that 
imprudence is guilt in those who have 
the charge of beloved ones as well as of 
themselves. Look facts in the face, 
madame; comprehend to-day what all 
the rest of France has long comprehended, 
that the Bourbons are snuffed out. They 
were little men, whom accident placed 
high, and accident could lay low. This 
Bonaparte’s finger is thicker than their 
loins. Well, if you can really doubt this, 
lean on your rotten reeds; but not with 
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all your weight; marry one daughter to 
a Royalist, but one into the rising 
dynasty; then we shall be safe, come 
what may, and this ancient but tottering 
house will not fall in our day, or by any 
fault of ours.”’ 

«This may be prudence,” said the 
baroness. “I think it is; but it is pru- 
dence so hard, worldly, and cynical, that, 
had I known it was coming, I think I 
should have sent that child out of the 
room.”’ 

Laure cast a look of defiance at 
Josephine for not being called a child and 
she was. 

St. Aubin winced, but kept his tem- 
per. 

«Show me, then,” said he, “‘that you 
can rise to things less cynical and worldly 
than prudence. Look at the young man’s 
virtue—his character.”’ 

«* What do we know of his character ? ”’ 

“What do we know of his character ? 
Are we blind, then, or can we see virtue 
only when it comes to us on paper? Is 
there nothing in our own souls that recog- 
nizes great virtues at sight, and cries, 
‘Hail! brother’? ”’ 

** Yesi!> yes!) there. is !’’ 
her eyes flaming. 

“Be silent, my child.”’ 

‘““Needs there a long string of scrib- 
blers to tell us what actions are good 
and beautiful, and beyond the little 
vulgar and the great vulgar to do or 
to admire ? 

‘What do you know of his character ? 
You know that in a world which vaunts 
much and does nothing but egoism, 
sometimes bare egoism, sometimes gilt 
egoism, but always egoism, this poor 
boy bas loved you all as angels love and 
as mortals don’t, and like angels has done 
you good unseen. You know nothing? 
You know he is not rich, yet consecrated 
half his income to you, without hope 
even of thanks. Is it his fault he was 
found out? No! my young ladies there 
were too cunning for him, or you would 
never have known your angel friend. 
Read now those great Messieurs Cor- 
neille and Racine for a love so innocent, 
so delicate, so like a woman’s, so like an 


cried Laure, 


angel’s. Search their immortal pages 
for it—and find it not. 

‘‘ Are you deaf to sentiment, blind to 
beauty of person and the soul? Then be 
shrewd, be prudent, and be friends with 
the rising young citizen. I have meas- 
ured him—he is no dwarf. He was first 
at the Ecole Politechnique—he won’t be 
last in France, Are you too noble to be 
prudent? then be noble enough to hold 
out the hand to the noble and good and 
beautiful for their own sakes, unless, 
after twenty years’ friendship, I am 
anything to you; in that case, oh, wel- 
come them for mine.”’ 

The baroness hung her head, but made 
no answer. 

““My mother,’’ said Josephine, implor- 
ingly, “‘the dear doctor is in earnest. I[ 
fear he may doubt our love for him if 
you refuse him. He never spoke so loud 
before. Mamma, dear mamma! ”’ 

“What is it you wish me to do, 
monsieur ? ” 

“Only to receive my friend, and let 
him plead his own cause.” 

*“T consent. I am like Josephine. I 
do not love to have an old friend bawling 
at me.”’ 

*“Thank you, ladies, for your con- 
sideration for my feelings—and your 
ears.” 

‘‘ Where are you going ?”’ 

“To fetch him !”’ 

“What, to-day ?”’ 

“This minute.”’ 

“My daughters, this was a trap. 
Where is he? In the Pleasance?”’ 
asked she, ironically, taking for granted 
he was much farther off. 

“No; in my room: trembling at the 
ordeal before him.”’ 

“It is not too late to retreat; better 
so than give me the pain of dismissing 
him.’’ 

“In one minute he will be with you. 
Break his heart if you are quite sure 
there is any real necessity ; but at least 
do it gently.’’ 

“That is understood. My child, take 
a turn on the terrace.’?’ Laure went out, 
after shaking her snowball at Josephine 
for being allowed to stay and she not. 
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““Oh, my dear friend, what a surprise 
I have endured! what atime you have 
ipeen Py 

*“T have had a tough battle.”’ 

“But you have won? your reasons 
have prevailed ? ”’ 

** My reasons ?—straws! One of them 
calls them so openly, I forget which. 
No! my reasons fell to the earth un- 
heeded ; didn’t I tell you they would?”’ 

“Oh, Heaven !”’ 

‘* But, luckily, in reasoning I shouted. 
Then that angel Josephine said, ‘Oh, my 
mother, we cannot refuse the doctor; he 
has shouted—he who never shouts.’ 
New definition of reason—an affair of the 


lungs. Now go and show them your 
pretty face.’’ 
“Yes! Oh, my friend, what shall I 


say ? what shall I say ?”’ 

‘“What matters it what you say? 
Wisdom won’t help you, folly won’t hurt 
you; still, by way of being extremely 
cautious, I wouldn’t utter too much good 
sense. Turn two beseeching eyes upon 
her; add the language of your face 
to the logic of my lungs, and win. 
Come.”’’ 


“Madame, this is Monsieur Edouard 
Riviere, my friend.”’ 

A ‘stately reverence from the baron- 
ess. 

“May my esteem and his own merits 
procure him at your hands favorable 
treatment, and should you find him timid 
and fiurried, and little able to address 
you fluently, allow, 1 pray you, for his 
youth, for the modesty that accompanies 
merit, and for the agitation of his heart 
at such a moment. I leave you.’’ 

Edouard, trembling and confused, stam- 
mered, scarcely above a whisper : 

“©Oh, madame, I feel I shall need all 
my friend’s excuses’’; and here his 
whisper died out altogether, and his 
tongue seemed to glue itself to some- 
thing and lose the power of motion. 

«Calm yourself, monsieur ; I listen to 
vou... 

‘‘Madame, I do not deserve her—but 
IT love her. My position is not what she 
merits—but I love her.”’ 


“How can that be, monsieur ?—you do 
not know her.”’ 

“Ah, yes, madame!—I know her: 
there are souls that speak through the 
countenance: I have lived on hers too 
long not to know her. Say rather you 
do not know me—you may well hesitate 
to allow one unknown to come near so 
great a treasure. There I am sure is 
the true obstacle. Well, madame, as 
my merits are small, let my request 
be moderate: give me a trial. Let me 
visit you—l am not old enough to be a 
hypocrite: if Iam undeserving, such an 
eye as yours will soon detect me: you 
will dismiss me, and I shall go at a word, 
for I am proud too, though I have so 
little to be proud of.’’ 

“You do not appear to see, monsieur, 
that this little experiment will compromise 
my daughter.”’ 

“Not at all, madame; I promise it 
shall not; I swear I will not presume on 
any opportunity your goodness shall give 
me. Consider, madame, it is only here 
that I can make you acquainted with my 
character : you never leave the chateau, 
madame: let me come to the chateau 
now and then, oh, pray let me come, 
madame the baroness!’’ and he turned 
his beseeching eyes on her. 

“Was ever anything so unreason: 
able ?”’ 

«Ah! madame, the more I shall bless 
you if you will be so generous as not to 
refuse me.”’ 
© But if it is my duty to refuse you ? ”’ 

‘Then I shall die, madame, that is all.”’ 

‘¢Childishness ! ”’ 

«© And you will be sorry.” 

‘*You think so!”’ 

“Oh, yes! for madame has a good 
heart—only she cannot see, and will not 
believe, h-h-how I I-love.’’ 

“Child ! now if you cry, I will send you 
away at once. One would say I am very 
cruel, but I am not—I am only in my 
senses, and this child is not. In the first 
place, these things are not done in this 
way. The approaches are made, not by 
the young madman himself, but by his 
parents: these open the treaty with the 
parent or parents of the lady.” 
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“But, madame, Iam not so fortunate 
as to have a parent.”’ 

«What! no father ? ”’ 

‘““No, madame. I cannot even remem- 
ber my father ” 

““No mother ? ”’ 

‘“‘Madame, she died five years ago. 
Mademoiselle Josephine can tell you 
what I lost that day. If she was alive 
she would be about your age. Ah, no, 
madame! you may be sure she is gone 
from me, or I should not kneel before 
you thus friendless. She would come to 
you and say, ‘ Madame, you are a mother 
as 1 am—feel for me—my son loves your 
daughter ; he will die if you refuse him. 
Have pity on me and on my son. I know 
him —he is not unworthy.’ Oh, Made- 
moiselle Josephine, speak a word for me, 
I implore you; for me who, less happy 
than you, have no mother—for me who 
speak so ill, and have so much need to 
speak well. I shall be rejected—by my 
own fault. Can one have so much to say 
and say so little ? Can the heart be so full 
and the tongue so powerless ? My mother, 
why did you leave me?”’’ 

The baroness rose. 

She turned her head away. 

Riviere awaited his doom trembling 
with agitation, and wishing he had said 
anything but what he had said; he saw, 
too, a little tremor pass over the baroness, 
but did not know how to interpret that. 

“The emotion such words cause me— 
no, Icannot. My child, you shall leave 
me now. Iwill send you my answer by 
letter.’’ 

These last words were spoken in almost 
a coaxing tone, in a much kinder tone 
than she had ever used before, and Edou- 
ard’s hopes rose. 

““Oh, yes, madame,”’ said he innocently, 
“T prefer it so; thank you, madame, from 
the bottom of my heart, thank you!” 

He paused in the middle of his gratitude, 
for, to his surprise, the baroness’s eyes 
suddenly became fixed with horror and 
astonishment. He wheeled round to see 
what direful object had so transfixed her, 
and caught Josephine behind him, but at 
some distance, looking at her mother with 
an imploring face, a face to melt a tigress, 
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and both her white hands clasped to- 
gether in mute supplication and her cheeks 
wet. 

When she saw herself detected, she at- 
tempted no further secrecy, but came for- 
ward, her hands still clasped. 

“Ah, no, my mother!’ Then she 
turned to Edouard. ‘‘Do you not see she 
is going to refuse you by letter because 
she has not the courage to look in your 
sweet face and strike you ?*’ 

“Ah, traitress! traitress !’’ shrieked 
the baroness. 

Edouard sighed. 

Josephine stood supplicating. 

“A new light strikes me,’’ cried the 
old lady: “what a horror! Why, Jo- 
sephine —my daughter—is it possible 
you are interested—to such a degree—in 
this—”’ 

Josephine lowered her lovely head. 

‘Yes, my mother,’’ said she, just above 
a whisper. 

The baroness groaned. 

Edouard, to comfort her, began : 

““ But, madame, it is not—”’ 

“Ah! hold your tongue,” cried Jo- 
sephine, hastily, in an accent of terror. 

The mystified one held his tongue. 

“She is right, monsieur,’’ said the bar- 
oness dryly: “leave her alone, she will 
have more influence with me than you. 
In a word, monsieur, I am about to con- 
sult my daughter in this wise and well- 
ordered affair. Be pleased to excuse us a 
few minutes.”’ 

“Certainly, madame.”’ 
hat. 

“Twill sendfor you. Meantime, goand 
play with that other child on the terrace,’’ 
said she, spitefully ; for all her short-lived 
feeling in his favor was gone now. 

Monsieur Edouard bowed respectfully, 
and submitted demurely to his penance. 

‘‘ All is ended,’’ said the baroness; 
“the sentiments that have corrupted the 
nation have ended by penetrating into my 
family—my eldest daughter flings herself 
at a man’s head—again it is not a man, 
but a boy, with the face of an angel.’ 

Josephine glided to her mother’s side, 
and sank on her knees. 

‘My mother, have some little confidence 


He took his 
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in your Josephine! Am Iso very foolish ? 
Am I so very wicked?’’ And she laid 
her cheek against her mother’s. 

The old lady kissed her. 

“Thou shalt have him—thou shalt 
have him ! my well beloved : have no fear: 
thy mother loves thee too well to vex 
thee.”’ 

But at this the old lady began to 
sob and to cry: ‘‘ They are taking away 
my children! they are taking away my 
children!’? And tothe doctor, who came 
in full of curiosity, she cried out: ‘Ah! 
you are come, you !—enjoy then your tri- 
umph, for you have won !’”’ 

““ All the better!’’ cried the doctor, 
gayly. 

“‘ Nevertheless, it was a sorry triumph 
to come toa poor old woman from whom 
they had taken all except her daughters, 
and to rob her of them too—ah ! ”’ 

The doctor hung his head: then he 
stepped quickly up to her with great con- 
cern, and took her hand. 

‘“‘ My dear, dear friend,”’ he cried, “‘ the 
laws of Nature are inevitable. Sooner or 
later the young birds must leave the 
parent’s nest.”’ 

‘« Nature is very cruel—oh ! oh!”’ 

‘““She but seems so, because she is un- 
changeable. There is another law, to 
which you and | must both yield ere long.”’ 

“Yes, my friend.”’ 

“Shall we go, and leave these tender 
ones to choose mates and protectors for 
themselves, out of a world of wolves in 
sheep’s clothing ? Shall we refuse them, 
while we live, the light of our age and 
wisdom in this the act that is to color 
their whole lives ? ”’ 

“You have always reason on your side, 
you. Well! send for the young man. 
He is good: he will forgive me if, in spite 
of myself, I should be sometimes rude to 
him: he will understand that to my 
daughter he is a lover, but to me a 
burglar—a highway robber—poor child ! 
He is very handsome all the same. 
Next, he has no mother—if I was not 
so wicked I should try and supply her 
place—you see I am reasonable. Tell 
me now how long it will be before you 
come to me for Laure ? Oh, do not be 


afraid: I will let her go too. 
give all this trouble a second time—the 
first struggle it is that tears us. Yet I 
knew it must come some day. But I did 
not expect it so soon. No matter—I will 
be reasonable—to-day is the fourth of 
November. I shall remember the fourth 
of November—go to. All I ask is, when 
they are both gone, and the house is 
quite, quite desolate, then suffer me to 
die—when all I love is gone woes me. 
Oh!-oh! oh! oh! oh!” 


‘* Monsieur Perrin, the notary, is below 
and would speak to madame,” said 
Jacintha, at the door. 

“Ah! I remember, away with our 
tears, my friends: here comes one who 
would not understand them. He would 
say, ‘ What, have they all the toothache 
at once, in this house ?’”’ 

St. Aubin, after the first compliments, 
retired; and the notary, the baroness, 
and Josephine seated themselves in a 
triangle. 

He began by confessing to them that 
he had not overcome the refractory 
creditor without much trouble; and that 
he had since learned there was another, 
a larger creditor, likely to press for pay- 
ment or for sale of the estate. The 
baroness was greatly agitated by this 


communication: the notary remained 
cool as a cucumber, and keenly ob- 
servant. 


«‘ Bonard,’’ said he, ‘‘ has put this into 
their heads; otherwise I believe they 
never would have thought of it.” 

He went on to say all this had caused 
him grave reflections. 

“Tt seems,’’ said he, with cool candor, 
‘“‘a sad pity that the estate should pass. 
from a family that has held it since the 
days of Charlemagne.”’ 

‘‘Now, God forbid!” cried the bar- 
oness, lifting her eyes and her quivering 
hands to Heaven. 

Now the notary held the Republican 
creed in all its branches. 

«Providence, madame, does not inter- 
fere in matters of business,’’ said he. 
“Nothing but money can save the 
estate. Let us then look at things solid. 


I will not ~ 
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Has any means occurred to you of raising 
money to pay off these encumbrances ? ’’ 

‘‘No. What means can there be? 
The estate is mortgaged to its full 
value: so they all say.”’ 

‘““And they say true!’’ put in the 
notary, quickly. 

<¢ There is no hope.”’ 

“‘Do not distress yourself, madame: I 
am here !!”’ 

“¢ Ah, my good friend, may Heaven re- 
ward you.” 

“Madame, up to the present time I 
have no complaint to make of this same 
Heaven. By the by, permit me to show 
you that 1 am on the rise: here, mademoi- 
selle, is a gimcrack they have given me; ”’ 
and he unbuttoned his overcoat, and 
showed them a piece of tricolored ribbon 
and a clasp. “ As for me, I look to the 
solid, I care little for these things,’’ said 
he, secretly bursting with gratified van- 
itv ; ‘‘ but the world is dazzled by them. 
However, I can show you something 
better.’’ He took out a letter. ‘This 
is from the Minister of the Interior to a 
client of mine: it amounts to a promise I 
shall be the next prefect, and the present 
prefect—I am happy to say—is on his 
death-bed. Thus, madame, your humble 
servant in a few short months will be 
notary no longer, but prefect; I shall 
then sell my office of notary—it is worth 
one hundred thousand francs—and I flat- 
ter myself when I am a prefect you will 
not blush to own me.”’ 

“Then, aS now, monsieur,’’ said the 
baroness, politely, ‘‘ we shall recognize 
your merit. But—’’ 

‘7 understand, madame: like me, you 
look to what is solid. Thus then itis: I 
have money.”’ 

‘‘ Ah! all the better for you.” 

‘“T have a good deal of money. But it 
is dispersed in a great many small, though 
profitable investments. Now to call it in 
suddenly would entail some loss.”’ 

“T do not doubt it.’’ 

‘* Never mind, madame, if you and my 
young lady there have ever so little of 
that friendly feeling toward me of which I 
have so much toward you, all my invest- 
ments shall be called in. Six months will 
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do it; two-thirds of your creditors shall 
be paid off at once. A single party on 
whom I can depend, one of my clients, . 
who dares not quarrel with me, will ad- 
vance the remaining third; and so the 
estate will be safe. In another six months 
even that diminished debt shall be liqui- 
dated, and Beaurepaire chateau, park, 
estate, and grounds, down to the old oak- 
tree, shall be as free as air; and no power 
shall alienate them from you, mademoi- 
selle, and from the heirs of your 
body.” i 

The baroness clasped 
ecstasy. 

‘But what are we to do for this, mon- 
sieur ?’’ inquired Josephine, calmly, ‘for 
it seems to me that it can only be effected 
by great sacrifices on your part.’ . 

‘JT thank you, mademoiselle, for your 
penetration in seeing that I must make 
sacrifices. I would never have told you, 
but you have seen it—and I do not regret 
that you have seen it. Madame, made- 
moiselle, those sacrifices appear little to 
me —will seem nothing — will never be 
mentioned, or even alluded to, after this 
day, if you, on your part, will lay me 
under a far heavier obligation —if in 
short’? — here the contemner of things 
unsubstantial reopened his coat, and 
brought his ribbon to light again—<‘ if 
you, madame, WILL ACCEPT ME FOR 
YOUR SON-IN-LAW —IF YOU, MADEMOI- 
SELLE, WILL TAKE ME FOR YOUR HUS- 
BAND! ”’ 


her hands in 


The baroness and her daughter looked 
at one another in silence. 

‘“Isit a jest ?’’ inquired the former of 
the latter. 

“Can you think so, my mother? An- 
swer Monsieur Perrin. Above all, my 
mother, remember he has just done us a 
kind office.”’ 

““T shall remember it. Monsieur, per- 
mit me to regret that, having lately won 
our gratitude and esteem, you have taken 
this way of modifying those feelings, 
But after all,” she added with gentle 
courtesy, “‘we may well put your good 
deeds against this—this error in judg- 
ment. The balance is in your favor still, 
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provided you never return to this topic. 
Come, is it agreed ?”’ 

The baroness’s manner was full of tact, 
and the latter sentences were said with 
an open kindliness of manner. 

There was nothing to prevent Perrin 
from dropping the subject and remaining 
good friends. A gentleman or a lover 
would have so done. 

Monsieur Perrin was neither. 
in rather a threatening tone: 
fuse me then, madame! !”’ 

The tone and the words were each singly 
too much for the baroness’s pride. She 
answered coldly but civilly : 

*“T do not refuse you. Ido not take an 
affront into consideration.’’ 

‘* Be calm, my mother,’’ said Josephine ; 
“no affront was intended.’’ 

«“ Ah! here is one that is more reason- 
able,’’ cried Perrin. 

«There are men,’’ continued Josephine, 
without noticing him, ‘“‘who look to but 
one thing, interest. It was an offer made 
politely in the way of business ; decline it 
in the same spirit, my mother; that is 
what you have to do.”’ 

_ Monsieur, you hear what mademoi- 
selle says ? ”’ 

‘*T am not deaf, madame.”’ 

‘“‘She carries politeness a long way. 
After all, itis a good fault. Well, mon- 
sieur, I need not answer you since Made- 
moiselle de Beaurepaire has answered 
you; but I detain you no longer.”’ 

Strictly a weasel has no business with 
the temper of a tiger, but this one had, 
and the lone vindictiveness of a Corsican. 

«© Ah! my little lady, you turn me out 
of the house, do you?’’ cried he, grind- 
ing his teeth. 

“Turn him out of the house! what a 
phrase! My daughter, where has this 
man lived ? ”’ 

<¢To the devil with phrases. You turn 
me out! A man, my little ladies, whom 
none ever yet insulted without repenting 
it, and repenting in vain. You are under 
obligations to me, and you think to turn 
me out! You are at my mercy, and you 
think I will let you turn me to your door! 
Say again to me, either with or without 
phrases, ‘Sortez/’ and by all the devils 


He said 
SY ow re- 


in less than a month I will stand here, 
here, here, and say to you, ‘ Sortez/’”’ 

* Ah!—mon Dieu! mon Diew!”? 

““T will say, ‘Beaurepaire is mine! 
Begone from it!’”’ 

‘When he uttered these terrible words, 
each of which was a blow with a bludgeon 
to the baroness, the old lady, whose cour- 
age was not equal to her spirit, shrank 
over the side of her armchair and cried 
piteously : ‘‘ He threatens me! he threat- 
ens me! I am frightened!’ and put up 
her trembling hands, so suggestive was 
the notary’s eloquence of physical vio- 
lence. Then his brutality received an un- 
expected check. Imagine that a sparrow- 
hawk had seized a trembling pigeon, and 
that a royal falcon swooped, and, with 
one lightning-like stroke of body and 
wing, buffeted him away, and there he 
was on his back, gaping and glaring and 
grasping at nothing with his claws. So 
swift and irresistible, but far more ter- 
rible and majestic, Josephine de Beaure- 
paire came from her chair with one gest- 
ure of her body between her mother and 
the notary, who was advancing on her 
with arms folded in a brutal, menacing 
way—not the Josephine we have seen her, 
the calm, languid beauty, but the Demoi- 
selle de Beaurepaire, her great heart .on 
fire—her blood up—not her own only, but 
all the blood of all the De Beaurepaires— 
pale as ashes with great wrath, her pur- 
ple eyes flaring, and her whole panther- 
like body ready either to spring or strike. 

‘‘Slave! you dare to insult her, and 
before me! Arriére, misérable! * or I 
soil my hand with your face!’’ And her 
hand was up with the word, up, up, higher 
it seemed than ever a hand was lifted be- 
fore. And if he had hesitated one mo- 
ment, I believe it would have come down , 
and if it had he would have gone to her 
feet before it: not under its weight—the 
lightning is not heavy—but under the 
soul that would have struck with it: but 
there was no need; the towering threat 
and the flaming eye and the swift rush 
buffeted the caitiff away: he recoiled 
three steps and nearly fell down. She 


* ¢ Back ! wretch !” 
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followed him as he went, strong in that | 


moment as Hercules, beautiful and terri- 
ble as Michael driving Satan. He dared 
not, or rather he could not, stand before 
her: he wreathed and cowered and re- 
coiled all down the room, while she 
marched upon him. Then the driven 
serpent hissed as it wriggled away. 

‘‘For all this she too shall be turned 
out of Beaurepaire, not like me, but for- 
ever. I swear it, parole de Perrin.”’ 

«She shall never be turned out. I 
swear it, foi de De Beaurepaire.”’ 

«You too, daughter of Sa—”’ 

“Tais tot, et sors & Vinstant méme— 
LAcHE!”* * 

The old lady moaning and trembling 
and all but fainting in her chair: the 
young noble, like a destroying angel, 
hand in air, and great eye scorching and 
withering; and the caitiff wriggling out 
at the door, wincing with body and head, 
his knees knocking, his heart panting yet 
raging, his teeth gnashing, his cheek livid, 
his eye gleaming with the fire of hell. 


CHAPTER XII. 


** MADEMOISELLE, your mother has sent 
me here to play with you.”’ 

“¢ Monsieur ! ”’ 

‘It is true. She said, ‘Go and play 
with that other child.’ ”’ 

**Mesdames our mothers take liberties 
which we do not put up with from a 
stranger.”’ 

““Mademoiselle, I felt like you at such 
a term being applied to me, but it is sweet 
to share anything with you, even an af- 
front, a stigma.”’ 

“So they sent you to amuse me?” 
asked the beauty, royally. 

‘“Ttappears so.” 


* “Hold your tongue! and begone this very 
moment, coward and slave!” 


<< Whether I like or not?” 

«No, mademoiselle, at a word from 
you I was to leave you: that was under- 
stood.”’ 

“Go away.” 

Seon 

He retired. 

‘‘ Monsieur Riviere,’’ called the lady to 
him, in a calm, friendly tone as if nothing 
had happened. 

He came back. 

‘How thoughtless you are: you are 
going away without telling me what you 
have been saying to my mother about me 
behind my back.”’ 

“T never mentioned you, madenioiselle!”’ 

“Oh !.oh! all the better ! ”’ 

Then this child tofd that child all he 
had said to the baroness, and ber replies ; 
and this child blushed in telling it and 
looked timidly every now and then to see 
how that capricious child took it: and 
that capricious child wore a lofty, con- 
templative air, as much as to say, ‘‘l am 
listening out of politeness to a dry ab- 
stract of certain matters purely specu- 
lative wherein I have no personal inter- 
est.” Certain blushes that came and 
went gave a charming incongruity to the 
performance, and might have made an 
aged bystander laugh. 

When he came to tell Josephine’s inter- 
ference, and how her mother thought it 
was she he loved; and how Josephine, to 
his great surprise, had favored the de- 
lusion; and how, on this, the tide had 
turned directly in his favor, our young 
actress being of an impetuous nature and 
off her guard a moment, burst out, “ Ah, 
I recognize you there, my good Joseph- 
ine!’? but she had no sooner said this 
than she lowered her eyes and her cheek 
burned. 

Riviere was mystified. 

“But, mademoiselle,’’ 
pray explain to me—can 
after all ?—is she—?”’ 

*“Ts she what ?’’ 

‘‘T mean does she—?’”’ 

“Does she what ?”’ 

‘*You know what I mean.”’ 

‘“No, I do not: how should I? 
vanity of these children! 


said he, “do 
I be mistaken 


The 
Now, if she 
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did, would she have confessed before you 
that she did ? ”’ 

“Well, I am astonished at you, Made- 
moiselle Laure ; Jacintha then is right; 
you acknowledge that everything your 
sex says is a falsehood—oh, fie !”’ 

“No! not everything,” replied Laure, 
with naiveté unparalleled, “ only certain 
things ! don’t tease me,”’ cried she, with 
sudden small violence; ‘‘of this be sure, 
that Josephine was a good friend to you, 
not because she loves children, but be- 
cause she is not one of us at all, but an 
angel and loves everybody—even mon- 
sieur.’’ 

‘¢ This is what I think,”’ said Edouard, 
gravely. ‘“‘The baroness fancies you a 
child—you are woman enough to puzzle 
me, mademoiselle.”’ 

“That may easily be.”’ 

** And Mademoiselle Josephine thought 
I should not be allowed to come into the 
house at all, if, at that critical moment, 
another prejudice came in the way.”’ 

«What prejudice ? ”’ 

“That you are too young to love.”’ 

“That is no prejudice—it is a fact. I 
am, monsieur—I am much too young.”’ 

‘“No! I was confused. I mean too 
young to be loved.”’ 

“Oh, I am not too young for that— 
not a bit too young.”’ 

<«« And so the angel Josephine tempor- 
ized, out of pity to me: that is my solu- 
tion, and—ah ! Heaven bless her !”’ 

«Forgive me if I say your solution is a 
very absurd one.”’ 

“Tt is the true one.”’ 

«« Are you sure? ”’ 

“ Positive.”’ 

“Then it is no use my contradicting 
you.”’ 

<‘ Not the least.”’ 

«Then I shall not contradict you.”’ 

‘Ah, well! mademoiselle angel, per- 
haps my turn will come,’’ said the young 
man, his lips trembling. ‘‘ Won’t I cut 
myself in pieces for you at a word, that is 
FM es 

“‘T like you better when you talk 
so.” 

‘Mademoiselle Laure ?”’ 

<¢ Monsieur Edouard ?”’ 


“Tf you will come to where the great 
oak tree stands.”’ 

*“'To the Pleasance, you mean ?”’ 

‘Oh, the Pleasance, is it? What lovely 
names everything has here! Well, if 
you will come into the Pleasance, I will 


make you a drawing of that dear old 


tree I love so.”’ 

‘* And what right have you to love it? 
—it is not yours: it is ours. You are 
always loving something you have no 
business to.”’ 

“TI love things that one can’t help lov- 
ing—is that a crime ?”’ 

“He can’t help loving a tree, tender 
nature !”’ 

‘“No, L can’t help loving a tree out of 
which you introduced yourself to me.”’ 

“Tnsolent! Well, draw it with two 
ladies flying out and a boy rooted with 
terror.”’ 

‘There is no need. That scene is more 
than drawn, it is engraved, on all our 
memories forever ! ”’ 

“Not on mine! not on mine! Oh! how 
terrified you were—ha! ha!—and how 
terrified we should have been if you had 
not. Listen: once upon a time—don’t be 
alarmed: it was after Noah—a frightened 
hare ran by a pond: the frogs splashed 
into the water in terror. She said, ‘ Ah 
ha! there are then those I frighten in my 
turn: Iam the thunderbolt of war.’ Ex- 
cuse my quoting La Fontaine: I am not 
in ‘Charles the Twelfth of Sweden ’ yet. 
Tam but a child.”’ 

‘‘And I am glad of it, for when you 
grow up you will. be too much for me, 
that is evident. Come, then, mademoi- 
selle the quizzer.”’ 

‘¢ Monsieur, shall I make you a confes- 
sion? You will not be angry. I could 
not support your displeasure.”’ 

‘Tam afraid you could: so I will not 
try you.”’ 

«Then I have a strange inclination to 
walk up and down this terrace while you 
draw that tree in the Pleasance.”’ 

«Resist that inclination: perhaps it 
will fly from you.”’ 

“No! you fly from me and draw. I 
will rejoin you in a few minutes.” 

‘*Thank you! Not so stupid!” 
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‘Do you doubt my word, sir?’’ asked 
she, haughtily. 

«‘ Heaven forbid, mademoiselle! only I 
did not see at first that it was a serious 
promise you are doing me the honor to 
make me. I go.”’ 

He went, and placed himself on the 
west side of the oak and took out his 
sketch-book, and worked zealously and 
rapidly. He had done the outlines of the 
tree and was finishing in detail a part of 
the huge trunk, when his eyes were sud- 
denly dazzled: in the middle of the rug- 
ged bark, deformed here and there with 
great wart-like bosses, and wrinkled, 
seamed, and plowed all over with age, 
burst a bit of variegated color: bright as 
a poppy on a dungeon wall, it glowed and 
glittered out through a large hole in the 
brown bark; it was Laure’s face peeping. 
To our young lover’s eye how divine it 
shone! None of the half-tints of com- 
mon flesh were there, but a thing all 
rose, lily, sapphire, and soul. His pencil 
dropped, his mouth opened, he was down- 
right dazzled by the glowing, bewitching 
face, sparkling with fun in the gaunt 
tree. Tell me, ladies, did she know the 
value of that somber frame to her bright- 
ness? Oh! no—she was only a child!!! 

The moment she found herself detected, 
the gaunt old tree rang musical with a 
crystal laugh, and out came the arch- 
dryad. 

**T have been there all the time. How 
solemn you looked !—ha! ha! Now for 
the result of such profound study.’’ 

He showed her his work; she altered 
her tone. 

‘‘Oh'! how clever,’’ she cried, “and 
how rapid! What a facility you have! 
Monsieur is an artist,’’ said she gravely ; 
““T will be more respectful,’’ and she 
dropped him a low courtesy. ‘‘ Mind you 
promised it to me,’”’ she added, sharply. 

“You will accept it, then? ”’ 

“That I will: it will be worth having: 
I never reckoned on that—hence my non- 
chalance. Finish it directly,’’ cried this 
peremptory young person. 

‘* Hirst I must trouble you to stand out 
there near the tree.”’ 

‘What for?” 
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«Because I want a contrast. The tree 
is a picture of Age and gradual decay ; 
by its side, then, 1 must place a per- 
sonification of Youth and growing love- 
liness.’’ 

She did not answer, but made a sort of 
pirouette, and went where she was bid, 
and stood there with her back to the 
artist. 

* But that will not do, mademoiselle ; 
you must turn round.” 

‘‘Oh, very well.’? And when she came 
round he saw her color was high, Flat- 
tery is sweet. 

This child of nature was pleased, and 
ashamed that it should be seen that she 
was pleased—and so he drew her; and 
kept looking off the paper at her, and 
had a right in his character of artist to 
look her full in the face, and he did so 
with long, lingering glances beginning 
severe and business-like, and ending ten- 
der, that she, poor girl, hardly knew 
which way to look, not to be scorched up 
by his eye like a tender flower, or blandly 
absorbed like the pearly dew. Ah! 
happy hour! ah! happy days of youth, 
and innocence, and first love ! 


‘Here is my sister. 
is the matter !”’ 

Josephine came toward them, pale and 
panting. 

“Oh, my children,’’ she cried, and could 
not speak a moment for agitation. 

They came round her in the greatest 
concern. 

‘“‘ A great misfortune has fallen on us, 
and I am the cause.”’ 

“*Oh, Heaven ! ”’ 

‘‘We have an enemy now, a deadly 
enemy. Perrin the notary ; Laure—mon- 
sieur—he insulted us—he insulted my 
mother—I could not bear that—I insulted 
him.”’ 

‘You, Josephine ? ” 

«Yes! you may well wonder. How 
little we know ourselves! but our mother 
was trembling in her chair, her noble, 
her beloved face all pale—all pale—and 
she put up her hands before her sacred 
head, for the ruffian was threatening her 


Ah! something 


| with his loud voice and brutal gestures.”’ 
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‘Oh, my poor mother !”’ 

‘* Sacr-r-ré canaille /—and Inot there!”’ 

“Then in a moment, I know not how, 
I was upon him, and I cried, ‘ Back, 
wretch !’” 

*«'Well done.”’ 

“ With my hand over his head. Oh, if 
he had faced me a moment, I should have 
struck him with all my soul, and in the 
face. I should have killed him. I was 
stronger than lions, and as fierce. I was 
not myself. 
am all fear again. My children, it was 
but a single coward—had it been a regi- 
ment of braves, I should have flung my- 
self upon them—for my mother. Mad- 
woman that I was!”’ 

“You noble creature—you goddess—I 
only loved you, and honored you—now I 
adore you.”’ 

‘Oh, Edouard, you do not see what my 
violence has done. Alas! I who love my 
sister so have ruined her. I have ruined 
the mother I tried to protect. I have 
ruined the house of _Beaurepaire. For 
that shrinking coward has the heart of a 
fiend. He told us he had never forgiven 
an affront—and he holds our fate in his 
hands. ‘You turn me out of the room,’ 
he yelled (oh! I turn cold now when I 
think of his words), ‘I will turn you out 
of the room, and out of the house as well. 
You stand here and say to me, “ Sortez /”’ 
In a little while I will stand here—here, 
and say to you, ‘“‘ Sortez!’’’ He will do 
it. It is written in my heart, so hot with 
rage a moment ago, so cold with terror 
now—he will do it—he will come armed 
with the law—the iron law—and say to 
us poor debtors—‘ Sortez !’”’ 

«And if he does,’”’ said Edouard, firm- 
ly, and cutting each word with his clinch- 
ing teeth, “this is what will happen. I 
will cut his liver out with my dog-whip 
before you all, and you will not goat all.” 

«That is spoken like a man!”’ cried 
Laure, warmly. 

“‘You talk like a child,”’ said Jo- 
sephine. ‘‘ Yet perhaps you might do 
something. Will you do something for 
me?” 

“Did you do nothing for me to-day, 
that you put such a question ?” 


I knew no fear; I who now 
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«We will not speak of that, my friend.” 
‘“No,” cried the boy, trembling with 

emotion, ‘‘ we will not talk of it; these 

are not things to talk of ; but we will—’’ 

And for lack of words he seized upon 

both her hands and kissed them violent- 

ly, and then seized her gown and kissed 
that. 

“You know Bonard the farmer—he 
lives about a league from this.’’ 

“Yes! yes!” 

“Run thither across the meadows, and 
find out whether Perrin has been to him 
since leaving the chateau. He has only 
a few minutes’ start; you will perhaps 
arrive before he leaves ! ”’ 

‘‘ Before he leaves! I shall be there 
before him. Do you think a dun cow can 
carry a scoundrel toward villainy as fast 
as I can go to please an angel ?”’ 

“You will come back to Beaurepaire 
and tell me? ”’’ 

«Yes! yes!’ and he was gone. 

The sisters followed slowly to the gate, 
and watched the impetuous boy run across 
the park. 

“He does not take the path,” said 
Josephine. 

““Oh.”’ said Laure, ‘‘ what are paths to 
him? He has no prejudice in favor of 
beaten tracks. Heis going the shortest 
way to Bonard, that we may be sure of.’’ 

‘How gallantly he runs, Laure; how 
high he holds his head; how easily he 
moves; and yet how he clears the ground 
—already at the edge of the park.”’ 

“Yes, but, Josephine, the strong 
bramble hedge—there is no gap there— 
no stile. What will he do? Ah!” 

Edouard had solved the riddle of the 
hedge; by a familiar maneuver unknown 
to those ladies until that moment, he in- 
creased his pace and took a flying leap 
right at the hedge, but, turning in the 
air, came at it with his back instead of 
his face, and, by his weight and impetus, 
contrived to burst through Briareus in a 
moment, and was next seen a furlong be- 
yond it. 

The girls looked at one another. Jo- 
sephine smiled sadly. Laure looked up 
hopefully. 

«* All our lives we have thought that 
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hedge a barrier no mortal could pass—he 
didn’t make much of it. Have courage 
then, my sister.”’ 

‘Laure, go inand comfort our mother.” 

« Yes, my sister—alone? Where are 
you going?” 

<¢ To the oratory.”’ 

«* Ab! youare right.” 

«‘Oh, Laure, the blessing and the com- 
fort of believing the God of the father- 
less is stronger than wicked men. Dark 
days are coming, my sister.’’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 


LavuRE tried to comfort her mother ; 
the consoling topic she chose was young 
Riviere. She described his zeal, his de- 
termination to baffle the enemy, how, she 
did not know, but she was sure he would 
somehow ; and, to crown all, his jumping 
through the hedge. 

The baroness listened like a wounded 
porcupine round whom a fly buzzes. The 
notary was her wound; the statesman 
her worrying fly. When her patience 
was exhausted, she lashed out against 
him. 

Now, capricious imps like Laure, whom 
their very nature seems to impel to tease 
and flout, and even quarrel with a lover 
to his face, are balanced by another 
strong impulse—viz., to defend him be- 
hind his back, ay, with more spirit than 
those who have more loving natures. 
Perhaps they feel they owe him this repa- 
ration. Perhaps to abuse him is to in- 
fringe their monopoly, and they can’t 
stand that. 

Laure defended Edouard so warmly, 
that, between her mother’s sagacity and 
her own vexation at his being sneered at 
by anybody but her, and also at her being 
called once or twice in the course of the 
argument by the hateful epithet ‘‘a child,”’ 
it transpired that she was the young lady 
Kdouard came to Beaurepaire for. 


The baroness was so shocked at this 
that Laure repented bitterly her un- 
guarded tongue. 

«‘Oh, mamma! don’t look so—pray, 
don’t look so! Mamma dear, be angry 
again, do pray be very angry : but don’t 
look so at your Laure. I could not help 
growing up. Icould not help being like 
you, mamma. So then they call that 
being pretty, and come teasing me. But 
I am not obliged to love him, mamma, 
do pray remember that. I don’t care for 
him the least in the world, not as I do for 
you and Josephine: and if he brings dis- 
sension here, I shall hate him! ah yes! 
you could easily make me hate him—poor 
boy !”’ 

“Tl was wrong: it is a weakness of 
parents never to see that their children 
are young women.”’ 

“7 am nineteen and a half, my mother, 
and he is only twenty-one. So, you see, 
it is very natural.” 

“Yes! it is very natural—there, go 
and tell the doctor all that has happened 
this miserable day. For I am worn out 
—quite worn out. Let me have some one 
of my own age to talk to. Ah! how un- 
happy lam!” 

Never since our story commenced did a 
sadder, gloomier party sit round the little 
table and its one candle in the corner of 
that vast saloon. 

Josephine filled with gloomy apprehen- 
sions, and accusing herself of the ruin of 
the family. 

The doctor, sas her anxieties, and 
bitterly mortified at the defeat of reason 
and St. Aubin: at having been deceived 
by this wolf in sheep’s clothing. 

Laure sad, for now for the first time 
they were not all united in opinion, as well 
as in trouble, and she herself the cause. 

The baroness in a state of prostration, 
and looking years older than in the morn- 
ing. 

“You are worn out, madame,”’ said 
the good doctor; ‘‘let me persuade you 
to retire to rest a little earlier than 
usual,”’ 

‘“No, my friend, I want to sit and look 
at you all a little longer. Who knows 


how long we shall be together ? ” 
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There was a heavy silence. 

Laure whispered to Josephine: “Tell 
our mother she can dismiss him when- 
ever she pleases: it is all one to me.”’ 

‘“No! no!” said Josephine, “‘that is 
not what she is thinking of. She is right: 
I have ruined you all.”’ 

The door opened. 

“Monsieur Riviere,’ cried Jacintha: 
and a moment after the young man shone 
in the doorway. 

‘‘TIs this an hour—?”’ began the bar- 
oness. 

““He comes by my request,’’ said Jo- 
sephine hastily. 

“That is a different thing.”’ 

Edouard came down the saloon with a 

brisk step and a general animation, and 
joined the languid group like a sunbeam 
struggling into thick fog. He bowed all 
round. 
’ « Mademoiselle, he has been there. As 
I jumped over the last stile, that dun pony 
trotted into the yard ; I say, how he must 
have spurred him.”’ 

Josephine, who had risen all excited to 
hear his report, sat down again with a 
gentle, desponding mien. 

**T waited in ambush to see what be- 
came of him. He was with the farmer a 
good hour—then he went home. I fol- 
lowed him; but I did nothing—you un- 
derstand, because I had not precise orders 
from you; but I went hence, and got my 
dog-whip—here it is: whenever you give 
the word, or hold up your little finger to 
that effect, it shall be applied, and with 
a will’? —crack, and. the ex-school-boy 
smacked his whip, meaning to make a 
little crack, but it went off like a pistol- 
shot. 

‘Ah!’ cried the baroness, and nearly 
jumped out of her seat. 

Edouard was abashed. 

«The young savage!’ cried Laure, 
and smiled approvingly. 

“‘TIt is no question of dog-whips,’ 
St. Aubin, with dignity. 

«And the man is enough our enemy 
without our giving him any real cause to 
hate us,’’? remonstrated Josephine. 

‘“We shall not be here long,’’ mut- 
tered the baroness, gloomily. 
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“ Forgive me if I venture to contradict 
you, madame.”’ i 

‘““We are ruined—and no power can 
Save us.” 

“Yes, madame, there is one who can.”’ 

“Who can save me now?” asked the 
baroness, with deep despondency. 

(73 jl ! 99 
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“T! if you will permit me.”’ 

This frantic announcement took them 
so by surprise that they had not even the 
presence of mind to exclaim against its 
absurdity, but sat looking at one another. 

The statesman took advantage of their 
petrifaction, and began to do a little bit 
of pomposity. 

““Madame the baroness, and you, 
monsieur, who have honored me with 
your esteem, and you, Mademoiselle de 
Beaurepaire, whom I adore, and you, 
Mademoiselle Laure whom I—whom I 
hope to be permitted—whom I—listen all. 
You have this day done me the honor to 
admit me to an intimacy I have long 
sought in vain: let me then this day try 
to make you some small return, and to 
justify in some degree Monsieur St. 
Aubin, my kind advocate. Madame, it is 
your entire ignorance of business, and un- 
fortunate neglect of your property, that 
make you fancy yourself ruined.”’ 

The baroness laughed bitterly at the 
boy. Then her head drooped. 

“Let us come to facts. You are living 
now upon about one thousand two hun- 
dred francs a year—the balance of your 
rents, after the interest of your loans is 
paid.”’ 

Oh !—and they were astounded and ter- 
rified at his knowledge of their secret, and 
blushed in silence for their poverty. 

«¢ Your real balance, after paying your 
creditors, is—that is, ought to be—five 
thousand two hundred francs. Your 
farms are let a good forty per cent below 
their value: your tenants are of two 
classes—those who never had any leases, 
and those whose leases have long been run 
out. The tenants are therefore in your 
power, and whenever you can pluck up 
resolution to have your real income, say 
the word, and I will get it you.” 
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The baroness smiled faintly. 

«‘Monsieur,”’ said she, ‘‘ you are right, 
I understand little of business ; but this I 
know, that the farms are let too high, not 
too low. They all say so.”’ 

«“ Who says so, madame? ’”’ 

“They who should know best—the 
tenants themselves. Two of their wives 
came here last week and complained of 
the hard times.’’ 

“What! the smooth-faced cheats, the 
liars whose interest it is to chant that 
tune. Give me better evidence.”’ 

“That man, the notary, he said so. 
And in that point at least I see not what 
interest—’’ 

« Y ou—don’t—see—what—interest—he 
has !”’ cried Kdouard. 

“On me coupe la parole,’ * said the 
fine lady, dolefully, looking round with an 
air of piteous surprise on them all. 

‘‘ Forgive me, madame: zeal for you 
boiled over; but now 7s it possible you 
don’t see what interest that canaille of a 
pettifogger has? ”’ 

““ What phrases !”’ 

“In humbugging you on that point!’’ 

«Tt is a whole vocabulary ! ! !”’ 

‘‘ Blame the things and the people, not 
me, madame, since I do but call both by 
their true names.’’ 

«Which, if not so polite as to call them 
by other names, is more scientific,’’ sug- 
gested St. Aubin. 

“Madame, pray see the thing as it is, 
and if you insist on elegant phrases, well, 
then: Beaurepaire is a dying kid that all 
the little ravens about here are feeding 
on, and all the larger vultures, or Perrins, 
are scheming to carry away to their own 
nests. The estate of Beaurepaire is the 
cream of the district. The first baron 
knew how to choose land; perhaps he 
took the one bit of soil on which he found 
something growing by the mere force of 
nature, all being alike uncultivated in 
that barbarous time: it is a rich clay 
watered by half adozen brooks. Ah! if 
you could farm it yourself, as my uncle 
does his, you might be wealthy in spite of 
its encumbrances.”’ 


* He takes the words out of my mouth. 
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«Farm it ourselves! Is he mad ?”’ 

«No, madame; it is not I who am 
mad. Why, if you go to that, it requires 
no skill to deal with meadow land, 
especially such land as yours, in which 
the grass springs of itself. HMundit humo 
factlem victum justissima tellus, doctor: 
There, I will back Jacintha to farm it for 
you, without spoiling the dinner. She has 
more intelligence than meadow land asks. 
In that case your income would be twelve 
thousand francs a year. The very idea 
makes you ill. Well, I withdraw it; and — 
there go seven thousand francs per an- 
num; but the three thousand francs I 
must and will force upon you for the 
young ladies’ sake; and justice’s and 
common sense’s—do you consent? but, 
monsieur, the baroness is ill—she does not 
answer me! her lips are colorless! Oh, 
what have I done? Ihave killed her by 
my brusquerie.”’ 

“It is nothing, my child,’ said the 
baroness, faintly: ‘‘ too much trouble— 
too much grief ’’—and she was sinking 
back in her chair, but Laure’s arm was 
already supporting her, and Josephine 
holding salts to her. 

‘Tt is fatigue,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘ The 
baroness should have retired to rest 
earlier, after so trying a day.”’ 

‘He is right, my children. At my age 
ladies cannot defy their medical adviser 
with impunity. Your arm, my youngest,”’ 
said she ; and she retired slowly, leaning 
upon Laure. 

This little shade of preference was a 
comfort to Laure after the short-lived 
differences of the day ; and Josephine it 
would seem did not think it quite acci- 
dental, for she resisted her desire to come 
on her mother’s other side, and only went 
slowly before them with the light. 

On the young ladies’ return they were 
beset with anxious inquiries by Edouard. 
St. Aubin interrupted them. 

“They will not tell you the truth,” said 
he, ‘‘ perhaps they do not even know it. 
It is partly fatigue, partly worry; but 
these would not kill her so fast as they 
are doing—if—if—her food was more 
generous—more—more nutritious!’ and 
the doctor groaned. 
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“Oh, doctor,”’ cried Laure, “we give 
her the best we have.”’ 

*“T know you do, little angel, but you 
give her delicacies—she wants meat; you 
give her spiced and perfumed slops—she 
wants the essence of soup; and what are 
grapes and apples and pears and peaches ? 


»—water : what are jellies ?—sticky water, 


water and glue, but not fiber: what are 
salads ?—water: what are nearly all 
vegetables ? ninety-six parts in the hun- 
dred water; this has been lately proved 
by analysis in Paris, by a friend of mine. 
Nature is very cunning, she disguises 
water with a hundred delicious flavors ; 
and then we call it food. Farina and 
flesh, those two are food: the rest are 
water, air, nothing. The baroness is at 
an age when people ought to eat little at 
a time, but often, and only sovereign 
food.’ 

**She shall have it from this day,”’ cried 
Edouard. ‘‘ Let us conspire.”’ 

‘<QOh, yes,’’ cried Laure, “let us con- 
spire !”’ 

«* Let us be kinder to her than she will 
ever be to herself. You saw how prompt 
she was to oppose my plans for baffling 
her enemies? Let us act without her 
knowledge.”’ 

“But how ?”’ 

‘Let me see. 
health.’’- 

“Oh, yes! that first of all.”’ 

“Ah! thank you, Edouard,’ cried 
Josephine, warmly. 

«Well, then, we must begin thus. 
One of you young ladies must ask to be 
allowed to manage the household matters. 
You can say you wish to prepare yourself 
for the day when you shall yourself be 
mistress of an establishment. Perhaps, 
Mademoiselle Laure, you would make the 
proposal ? ”’ 

«Me! Ishall never be mistress of an 
establishment,”’ said Laure, dolefully and 
pettishly. She added, in quite a different 
key, ‘‘I do not mean to: I would not for 
the world.”’ 

“What a violent disclaimer,’’ said 
Josephine; ‘‘it will be best for me to 
make the proposal. I will be apparent 
mistress of the house, but, as Laure rules 


First let us think of her 


me in all things, she will be the real mis- 
tress. Will that meet my friend’s 
views P ”” 

‘‘ Provided she can be got to obey me,”’ 
was Kdouard’s reply. ‘‘May I ask for 
another candle?’’ The bell was rung. 
** Another candle, Jacintha.’’ 

Meantime, Edouard, too eager to wait 
for anything long, took out of his pocket 
a map, and spread it all over the table: 
Jacintha came in, and, being tormented 
with curiosity, took a long time lighting 
the candie, with a face made stolid for 
the occasion. 

““ Now you all know what this is a map 
Ole 

“No!” said Laure, ‘it is not France ; 
but what country it is 1 don’t know.’’ 

“‘Oh, fie! Jacintha knows, I’ll be 
bound. What map is this, Jacintha ? ”’ 

‘“It is Italy,’’ replied Jacintha firmly, 
and without any of that hesitation which 
in some minds accompanies entire igno- 
rance of a subject. 

Edouard groaned. 

“Well, I did think she would have 
known Beaurepaire when she saw it.” 

Jacintha gave an incredulous toss of 
her head. 

“* How can it be Beaurepaire? Beaure- 
paire is in Brittany, and this country is 
bigger than Brittany. Brittany is down- 
stairs.”’ 

SS Ncky ey 
chateau !”’ 

‘Saints, preserve us, so it is, mademoi- 
selle, I declare. And here is the park, 
and two ladies walking in it, but I don’t 
see monsieur: nevertheless he is as often 
there as you are, mesdemoiselles,’’ said 
Jacintha, demurely. 

‘«* What an unfortunate omission ! ”’ 

‘““T am glad you think so: it is easily 
supplied,’’? and with his pencil he rapidly 
inserted a male figure walking with the 
ladies, and its body paying them a world 
of obsequious attention. 

Jacintha retired with a grin. 

The map was warmly admired. 

“Oh, IL used always to get a prize for 
them at the Polytechnic.’’ 

** And so beautifully colored : but what 
are all these names?’’ said Josephine, 


cried Laure, ‘‘here is the 
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“the Virgin’s Coppice? I never heard of 
that.” 

“Oh! oh!” cried Edouard, “ she never 
heard of the Virgin’s Coppice. What is 
it? Why, it is a sort of marsh: I shot 
a brace of snipes in it the other day.’’ 

“But you have not painted any trees 
on it to show it is a coppice.”’ 

‘Trees? there is not a tree in it, and 
has not been this two or three hundred 
years.” 

«Then why do we call it a coppice 
still ? ’’ 

‘“¢T don’t know: all I knowis, there are 
snipes in it—no small virtue.”’ 

Laure. ‘“‘The Deer Park —I never 
heard of that.” 

Edouard (lifting up his hands). ‘‘ They 
don’t know their own fields: the Deer 
Park is a plowed field not far from 
Dard’s house, which you may behold. 
Now give me your attention.’’ The young 
man then showed them the homesteads of 
the several tenants, and pointed out the 
fields that belonged to each farm, and 
the very character of the soil of each 
field. 

They gazed at him in half-stupefied 
wonder, and at the mass and precision of 
his knowledge on a subject where they 
were not only profoundly ignorant, but 
had not even deemed knowledge acces- 
sible to ladies and gentlemen.: He con- 
cluded by assuring them that he had 
carefully surveyed and valued every field 
on the estate, and that the farms were 
let full forty per cent below their value. 

‘““Now, mesdemoiselles, your mother 
has a claim upon the estate for her joint- 
ure, but you are the true proprietors.’’ 

«Are we?”’ 

‘Oh, gracious Heavens! they did not 
even know who their estate belonged to. 
Well, give mean authority, on this paper, 
to act aS your agent, or we shall never 
get our forty per cent. Neither you nor 
your mother are any match for these 
sheep-faced rustics — leeches who have 
been sucking your blood this fifty years 
—crying hyenas that have been moaning 
and whining because they could not gnaw 
your bones as well.”’ 

“« My friend,’’ said Josephine, ‘‘I would 
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do this with pleasure, but mamma would 
be so hurt, it is impossible.”’ 

«Mademoiselle — Josephine — you saw 
how your mother received my proposals 
for her good and yours. Consider, I am 
strong enough to defeat your enemies, 
provided I have none but enemies to 
battle ; but if I am to fight the baroness, 
and her prejudices, as well as Perrin and 
the tenants, then failure is certain, and I 
wash my hands of it.”’ 

“* But consider, impetuous boy, we can- 


no 


not defy our mother, whom we love so.”’ 


‘Defy her? no! But you need not go 
and tell her everything you do.” 

“Certainly not. You know, doctor, 
we kept from her Bonard’s threat till 
the danger seemed passed.”’ 

‘*And we did well,”’ cried Laure; 
‘think if she had known what was 
hanging over her all that time! ”’ 

“What do you say, doctor ?’’ asked 
Josephine. 

‘““T don’t know, my dear. Itis a hard 
alternative. As a general rule I don’t 
like deception.”’ 

“*T do not propose deception,”’ said the 
young man, blushing; ‘only a wise ret- 
icence; and without this reticence, this 
reserve, even my plan for improving her 
diet must fail.’’ 

“In that case I take the sin of reticence 
onme. I claim the post of honor !”’ cried 
Laure, with great agitation and glisten- 
ing eyes. 

**T consent exclaimed Josephine ; 
“this child, so young, so pure, cannot 
be wrong.” 

«* All I know is.”’ said the doctor, ‘‘ that 
the more roast meat she has, and the less 
worry, the longer my poor friend will 
live.”’ 

“Oh, give me the paper, Edouard, we 
will both authorize you, and thank you 
for letting us.”’ 

«Yes! yes! and we will do whatever 
he advises us,” cried Laure; “that is, 
you shall—I’ll see about it.’’ 

“And, oh, doctor,’’ said Josephine, 
‘what a comfort it is to have some 
one about us who has energy and de- 
cision and, above all, takes the com- 
mand ! ”’ 


hb ded 


. stupid : 


and a figure hopped in with a crutch. 
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The next day Edouard came into the 
kitchen and adopted Jacintha into the 
conspiracy : consulted her how to smug- 
gle nutriment into the baroness, and bar 
the tenants from all access to her for a 
while. He told her why. 

« Canaille of tenants,’’ she cried, ‘‘ this 
then has been your game all these years : 
good—wait till the next of you comes 
here pulling a long face, crocodiles: I’ 
tell you my mind!”’ 

“No! no! anything but that: they 
would say it is Jacintha who keeps us 
from the baroness, and they would write 
to her or try a dozen artifices to gain 
her ear.”’ 

“You are right, my son: [was stupid ; 
no, it shall be diamond cut diamond. T[’ll 
meet them with a face as smooth as 
their own, and say to them—what shall 
I say to the canazlle ? ”’ 

“Say the baroness in her failing state 
sees no one on business; say also that she 
has made over the control of the property 
to her daughters and their agent: add 
that—ahem—she is dying !”’ 

“Yes! that is the best of all to say ; 
but stay, no—it is not lucky. Perhaps 
in that case she will die, and I shall have 
killed—”’ 

‘< Stuff! people don’t die to make other 
people’s words good, that would be too 
cut me forty bunches of grapes.”’ 
Jacintha looked rueful. 
cae dear, it is not for me to deny 


f you.’ 


““T don’t ask you to deny me.”’ 
“Well, but forty bunches !”’ 
“Order from the mistress!’’ said the 
young man, pompously drawing out a 
paper. 

Té ran thus’: 

« Jacintha, do whatever Monsieur 
Riviere bids you! 

‘‘ JOSEPHINE DE BEAUREPAIRE.”’ 


‘“‘Well, to be sure. I say, you have 
not lost much time, my young monsieur. 
At least tell me what you want forty 
bunches of grapes for!” 

Before he could answer came a clatter, 


"4 


“Why, Dard! a sight of you is good 
for sore eyes. Who would have thought 
you could have got so far as this!” 

“Tam going farther than this. I am 
going down to the town to sell your 
grapes, and such like belly vengeance, 
and bring back grub—aha ! ”’ 

“ Oh, that is the game, is it, my lads ?”’ 
cried Jacintha. 

“That, and no other,’’ replied Dard. 

“Tf the baroness comes to hear of it, 
won’t you catch it, that is all!” 

“*But she never will hear of it, unless 
you tell her.’’ 

s’Oh, “1 shanti tell her: durstners 
She would faint away. Here is a down- 
come. Selling our fruit. Ah! well-a-day. 
What is Beaurepaire coming to ?”’ 

“Will you go and cut them?” cried 
Riviere, stamping with impatience. 

«Well, I am going,’ snapped — Ja- 
cintha. ; 

Dard had got a little cart outside, and 
his grandmother’s jackass. 

‘* Citizen, if you will bring the hampers 
out of my cart into the garden, I will 
help her cut'the fruit; it is all Iam fit 
for at the present. I am no longer a 
man. Behold mea robin-redbreast, hap- 
ping a-bout !”’ 

“We may as well be killed for a sheep 
as a lamb,” said Jacintha, dolefully. 
‘‘T have pulled a few dozen peaches. It 
is a highway robbery ; they would have 
rotted on the tree. Oh, Dard! you won't 
ever let the folks know where they come 
from? 2 : 

‘““No, no! he has got his lessons from 
me.” 

“That is a different thing: 
would they say if they knew? Why, 
that we are at our last gasp! Selling 
our very fruit off our walls;’’ and the 
corner of her apron was lifted to her eye. 

“You great baby,”? cried Edouard ; 
‘‘don’t you see this is the beginning of 
common sénse, and proper economy, and 
will end in riches ?,”’ : 

Dard shrugged his shoulders. 

“Reason is too good a thing to waste: 
let her snivel !”’ 

‘Now, Dard,” cried Jacintha, cheer- 


fully, ‘‘what I want most is some lard, 
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some butter, some meal, a piece of veal, 
a small joint of mutton, and a bit of beef 
for soup; but a little chocolate would not 
be amiss, our potatoes are very short, and 
you can bring up some white beans, if 
you see any good ones.”’ ‘ 

‘‘Nothing more than that wanted ?” 
inquired Dard. 

“Yes. Was Imad? 
most dismally.”’ 

“Buy it if you dare!’ cried Riviere. 
‘‘No, Dard, that is my affair, and mine 
alone.”’ 

Presently there was a fresh anxiety. 
Dard would be recognized, and; by him, 
the folk would know out of what garden 
came his merchandise. 

‘“All is provided for,’’ said Edouard. 
“Dard, embellish thyself.”’ . 

Dard drew out of his pocket a beard 
and put it on. 

““TIs he Dard now ?’’ 

‘* My faith, no!” 

‘«‘Ts he even human ?”’ 

“Not too much so, 


Coffee is wanted 


ha! ha !— well, 


Beaurepaire is alive since you came into 


it, my gaillard!”’ 

““Now you know,” said Dard, ‘‘if I 
am to do this little job to-day, I must 
start.”’ 

“Who keeps you ?’’ was the reply. 

Thus these two loved. 

Edouard had no sooner embellished, 
primed, and started Dard, by fencing 
with a pointed stick at his jackass, which 
like a ship was a good traveler but a coy 
starter, than he went round to all the 
tenants with St. Aubin. He showed 
them his. authority, and offered them 
leases at forty per cent advance on 
the present rent. They refused, to a 
man. 

It came out that most of them had 
been about to propose a reduction, but 
had forborne out of good feeling toward 
the baroness. And that’ same feeling 
would perhaps give them the courage to 
go on under. the burden a year or two 
longer, but as for advancing the rent a 
sou, never !! 

Others could not be got to take a grave 
view of so merry a proposal. They were 
all: good-humor and jokes, with satire 
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underneath, at the jolly audacity of talk- . 


ing of raising the Beaurepaire rents: 


with one and all Riviere was short ane 


clear. 

‘There is my card: the leases await 
you at my house: you must come and 
sign in ‘three days!” 

‘And if Ishould happen not to come 
nor sign either, my little monsieur ? ”’ 

“In that case a writ of ejectment will 
be served on you before sunset of the 
third day. Adieu!” 

« All the better for me,”’ 
as Kdouard retired. 

The doctor was much discouraged. 


sang out one 


‘This universal consent surely goes to’ 


prove—”’ 

«That they have a common interest in 
deceiving.”’ 

“You are very young to think so ill 
of men.”’ 

‘“*T have been months in a government 
office. Ah! monsieur, I have seen men 
too near: I left the Polytechnic with 
illusions about honesty and _ sincerity 
among men—puff they are gone.” 

* Are they ? then accursed be the hour 
you ever saw a government office.”’ . 

‘“No, no: but for my experience under 
government I should not be so sharp, and 
if I was not sharp I could not serve our 
sacred cause.”’ 

“Still at your age to have lost all con- 
fidence in men and women !” 

‘““T beg your pardon,’ cried the mis- 
anthropist, eagerly, ‘“‘not in women: 
they have none of the vices of men; no 
selfishness, no heartlessness. I see in 
them some little tendency to fib—I mean 
in the uneducated ones! but, dear me, 
their fibs are so innocent. Women!! we 
men are ae worthy to share the earth 
with them.’ 

The doctor smiled. For the last thirty 
or forty years he had no longer been able 
to see this prodigious difference between 
the sexes. 

*“And can all these honest male faces 
be deceiving us?’ asked he. 

“What? because they are round! I 
too used to picture to myself a sharper 
with a sharp face—eyes close together— 
foxy : but I soon found your true Tartuffe 


’ 
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is the round-visaged or square-faced 
fellow. He seemsa lump of candor; he 
is a razor keen and remorseless. There 
are no better actors in the Theatre 
Francais than these frank peasants. 
You will see. Good-by; I must run to 
the town for drafts of leases, Mocha 
caffee, and writs of ejectment.”’ 

There were in the little town in question 
two notaries, Perrin and. Picard, on good 
terms with each other outwardly. 

Though young and impetuous, and sub- 
ject to gusts of vanity, Edouard was not 
so shallow as to despise an enemy of 
whonmr he knew nothing but that he was 
a lawyer. No. He said to himself: “‘ We 
have a notary against us. I must play 
a notary.” He went to Picard, and 
‘began by requesting him to draw up 
seven agreements for leases, and to have 
ready three or four writs of ejectment. 
Having thus propitiated the notary by 
doing actual business with him, he began 
cautiously to hint at the other notary’s 
enmity to Beaurepaire. 

acu Surprise me,’’ said Picard. ‘I 
really think you must be mistaken. 
Monsieur Perrin owes all to that family. 
It was the baron who launched him. How 
often have I seen him, when a boy, hold 
the baron’s horse, and be rewarded by a 
silver coin. Ohno, Monsieur Perrin is a 
man that bears a fair character; I can- 
not believe this of him.”’ 

This defense of his competitor looked so 
like master asp in his basket of figs, that 
Edouard hesitated no longer, but gave 
‘him the general features of the case, and 
went by rapid gradations into a towering 
passion. 

Picard proposed to him to be cool. 

«JT cannot,’’ said he, ‘“‘enter into your 
feud with Perrin, for the best of all rea- 
sons: I do business with him.” 

Edouard looked blank. 

‘« He is also a respectable man.”’ 

Edouard looked blanker. 

‘But, on the other hand, you are now 
my client, monsieur, and he is not my 
client. You understand ?”’ 

< Perfectly,’’ said Edouard.’ ‘ You are 
an honest man,’’ he cried, not stopping to 

pick his epithets, and seized the notary’s 


/ 


hand and shook it: it let itself be shaken, 
and was in that and other respects like 
cold jelly. Its owner invited him to tell 
the whole story. 

‘‘Never have any reserves with your 
notary,’’ said he, severely ; ‘‘ that is the 
grand folly of clients: and then they 
come and blame usif we make a-mistake; 
they forget that it is they who mislead 
WS, 

On this theme he rose to tepid. He 
dwelt on this abominable practice of 
clients, till Edouard found out that 
lawyers are the worst-used people living. 

But who is not that ? 

They put their heads together, and 
Hdouard found what an advantage his 
new friend’s coolness and command of 
temper gave him, and he vowed to ally 
his own energy to the notary’s cold blood. 

When he was gone, Picard went into 


his clerk’s room and gave him an order 


to draw up agreements for leases, leaving 
blanks for the names: then he added— 

‘What do you think? The rascal is 
scheming to get hold of Beaurepaire now.”’ 

‘“Is it possible? But it is just like 
him,’’ said the clerk. 

“ But ‘1’ put a spoke in his wheel,” — 
said Picard. 

Josephine was now household queen at 
Beaurepaire ; Laure, viceroy over her. 
This young lady was born to command, 
and Nature prevailed over seniority. 
Therein Nature was rewarded by the 
approbation, the warm approbation of 
Monsieur Edouard Riviere. That young 
statesman elected himself prime minister 
to the lady-lieutenant; and so great was 
his deference to her judgment, even on 
points where she was unfathomably ig- 
norant, that he was forever seeking grave 
conferences with her. 

The leading maxim with them all was 
that the baroness was on no account to 
be worried or alarmed, nor her prejudices 
shocked: where these stood between her 
own comfort and her friends’ plans for 
that comfort, the governing powers made 
a little detour and evaded collisions with 
them. 

For instance, the baroness would never 
have consented to sell a Beaurepaire 
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grape. She would have starved sooner, 
or lived onthe grapes; if diarrhoeaing can 
be called living. So when she demanded 
of Queen Josephine how there came such 
an influx of beef, mutton and. veal into the 
chateau, Lieutenant Laure explained that 
Edouard had begged Josephine to give 
him somé fruit that was rotting on the 
walls, and she had consented. 

‘Tt seems, mamma, that these govern- 
ment officers interchange civilities with 
the tradespeople. So he made presents 
of fruit to those he deals with, and they 
sent him in return—he! he !—specimens 
of their several arts. And he never dines 
at home,now, but always here. So: he 
sent them over, and do you know I think 
it is as well he did, for that boy eats lke 
a wolf, doesn’t he, Josephine ? ”’ 

«Yes, love,’’? said Josephine. ‘ What 
did you say, dear? I was full of my 
thoughts, my forebodings.”’ 

a Then what right had you to say 
g yes ) ? 39 

«Because it was you who appealed to 
me, my sister.”’ 

“No, no, no! it is your nature to say 
that silliest of words—that is why.”’ 

The baroness took no notice of this by- 
talk. 

““T should not like hem not to have 
enough,”’ said she, with some hesitation. 

In short Doctors Laure and Josephine 
so gilded the meat pills that the baroness 
swallowed them, and was none the worse 
for them, actually ! 

Another day dead chickens flooded the 
larder. 

“Oh, mamma, come and see what the 
tenants have sent us! ”’ 

“The good souls! and these are the 
people whose rents he talked of raising ?”’ 

““Who minds what he says, mamma ? 
—a young madman.”’ 

Another fine day it rained eggs. These 
too were fathered upon the tenants. 

Hope then to escape false accusations ! ! 

In these and many other ways they be- 
guiled the old lady for her good. The 
baroness was not to see or hear any- 
thing but what she would like to see and 
hear. 

‘“Do not deceive her unnecessarily. 
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| But deceive her rather than thwart or 


vex her.’’ 

This was the leading maxim of the new 
queen-craft, and all played their part to 
perfection —none better than Jacintha, 
who, besides a ready invention and an oily 
tongue, possessed in an eminent degree 
the vultus clausus of the Latins—volto 
Sciolto of their descendants: in English, 
a close face. And though they entered 
on this game with hesitation, yet they 
soon warmed in it. The new guile was 
charming. To defraud a beloved one of 
discomfort — to cheat her into a good 
opinion of all she wished to think well of 
—to throw a veil, a silver tissue of inno- 
cent fibs, between her and trouble — to 
smuggle sovereign food into her mouth 
and more sovereign hope into her heart. 
Pious frauds! and you know many a holy 
man has justified these in writings dedi- 
cated to the Church, and practiced them 
for the love of God and the good of man. 

The baroness’s health, strength and 
spirits improved visibly. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


On the third day a tenant called on Riv- 
iere, hemmed and hawed, and prepared to 
draw distant, but converging lines of cir- 
cumvallation round the subject of Rent. 

Riviere cut the process short. 

‘Tam a public man, and have no time 
to waste in verbiage. On that table is a 
seven years’ lease, with blanks; you can 
sign it at forty per cent increased rent, 
or, by paying a bonus of one thousand 
francs, at thirty per cent.”’ 

The man attempted to remonstrate. 

Riviere cut him dead short this time. 

The farmer then lowered his voice. 

*“T have got a thousand francs in my 
pocket,’’ said he. 

_ “Oh, you prefer the thirty per cent, 
and the bonus. Very well.’’ 

“That is not what Imean. You and I 
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might do better than that. We will say 
nothing about a bonus; you shall clap 
on ten per cent to show your zeal to 
the landlord, and this,” lowering his 
voice, ‘‘ will be for you and no questions 
asked.”’ : 

Riviere’s first impulse was to hit him; 
the next was to laugh at him, which he 
accordingly did. 

‘My man,”’ said he, “you must be very 
much in love with dishonesty. Now lis- 
ten: if I report that little proposal of 
yours at Beaurepaire, you will never get 
a lease upon any terms.”’ 

** But you won’t ! you won’t! ” 

«Won't I? if you don’t come to book 
in five minutes I will!” 

** Give me ten, and I will see about it.’’ 

““Humph? Idon’t see what you want 
with ten minutes—but take them.’’ 

The farmer retired, and very soon after 
voices were heard and heavy feet, and in 
came four farmers. 

Riviere grinned. No. 1 had been secret- 
ly a deputation. The little lot had been 
all under the ‘window, waiting till the 
agent should have taken the bribe and 
made them all right with Beaurepaire. 
But when No. 1 came down with his hair 


standing on end, to tell them that he 


had fallen in' with a monster, a being 
unknown, fabulous, incredible, an agent 
that would not swindle his master, they 
succumbed as the bravest spirits must, 
even Macbeth, before the supernatural. 
They came upstairs, and sorrowfully 
knuckled down; only No. 1 put in a hope 
that they were not to be treated worse 
than. those who had not come to him 
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‘‘ Certainly not.”’ 

«Because two or three are gone to the 
chateau.” 

«‘ They shall gain nothing by that.”’ 

«But we said why plague the baron- 
ess: she is old. Sheis at death’s door. 
Lastly she has got an honest agent; let 
us. go to him.” 

N. B.—They had all been at the cha- 
teau; but Jacintha had fooled the lot. 

Riviere opened a door and beckoned. 
Out popped M. Picard’s clerk, brisk and 


smiling. 
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“You have got the writs in your 
pocket.’ 

““Seven of them, monsieur.”’ 

The farmers looked at one another. 

“The moment we have settled these 
leases, run up to the chateau, and, if you 
catch any farmers prowling about, serve 
them—he! he! Now, messieurs.”’ 

A rustling of parchments—a crushing 
of pens to death on the table to see what 
they would stand on paper—a putting 
out of tongues to write well—a writing 
ill—a looking at the work after it was 
done—a wrenching out of bags of silver 
from the breeches-pocket like molars from 
the jaws—a sighing—a making of bows— 
a clattering down the stair—a dying away 
of feet and voices—and nothing was left 
but the four money-bags dispersed at in- 
tervals over the floor, and the statesman 
dancing a Saraband among them. 


CHAPTER XV. 


WILDISH conduct. But sixty years 


ago when a man was a boy he was young. 


And, besides, the gatllard was not born 
in ‘the isle of fogs. — 

Such relaxations are brief with busy 
men. In another five minutes he was off 
to the chateau. He went the shortest 
way across the park, and, as he drew 
near the little gate, lo! the Pleasance 
was full of people. He was soon among 
them. Besides the doctor and the two 
young ladies there were three farmers 
and two farmers’ wives. Failing in their 
attempts to see the baroness, and believ- 
ing Jacintha’s story that she never came 
downstairs, but employed herself on the 
second floor in pious offices and in depart- 
ing this life, they had been sore puzzled 
what to do; but, catching a sight of the 
young ladies going out for a walk, they 
had boldly rushed into the Pleasance and 
intercepted them, and told them the tale 
of their wrongs so glibly and with such 
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heartiness and uniformity of opinion, and 
in tones so mellow and convincing, that 
both the ladies and the doctor inclined to 
their view. 

‘“*We will talk to Monsieur Riviere,’’ 
said o osephine, kindly: ‘“‘ah! here 
he is.’ 

* Yes) here Fam. E thought I should 
find you here, good people. Well, have 
you piped your tune? are you overbur- 
dened with rent already? Is your part 
of .the estate cold and sour, and does it 
lie low, etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., etc., eh ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes,’” cried Laure, “they have. 
La |” bua 

«¢ And it is too true, monsieur.’’ 

Chorus. ‘Too true.”’ 

« Jacques Pirot,”’ cried Edouard, stern- 
ly, “last market-day you broke a bottle 
of wine—I use your own phrase—with the 
man who bought your calves ”’ 

«Well, monsieur, was that a sin ?”’ 


«When you had broken that, and 


spilled the wine into your gullet, you 
broke another.”’ 

«And that is what brings you home 

from market the face red and the tongue 
stuttering,’’ cackled Pirot’s wife, there 
present. 
" « Silence !”’ cried Edouard. ‘*‘ When 
the wine is in, the truth comes out, even 
of a farmer. You bragged that Grapi- 
net had offered you fifteen hundred frances 
to change farms with ne and that you 
had laughed in his face.’ 


Do not believe it, mademonmelle. it is 
not true.”’ 
‘Liar! I heard you. You too were 


there, Rennacon, drunk and truthful— 
two events that happen to you once a 
week—thanks to Bacchus,.not to Renna- 
con. You boasted that Braconnier had 
offered to change with you and give you 
two thousand francs.”’ 

eo tied WA" Felted.) 
eagerly. 

“Unjust to thyself! it was thy half- 
hour for speaking the truth.’’ 

‘““Now, mademoiselle, deign to cast 
your eyes on these parchments. These 
are leases. Grapinet and Pepin and 
Braconnier have just signed ; their rent 
is advanced thirty per cent.” 


cried Rennacon, 
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General exclamation of the doctor and 
ladies. : 

Looks of surprise and dismay from the 
others. 

“¢ For which favor—’’ 

«“ He calls that a favor.” 

«‘They have just paid me one thousand 
francs apiece. You, by your own show- 
ing, can pay me two thousand five hun- 
dred francs instead of a thousand. Now 
I will make a bargain with you. Sign 
similar leases here in three minutes, and 
I will let you off for one thousand francs 
each ; hesitate, and I will have two thou- 
sand francs.’’ 

JT will not sign at all, for one.” 
oa Cage as 
1 66 Nor he 

Chorus of women : 

«We will sign-away our lives sooner.” 

Edouard shouted : } 

« Jacintha !Jacintha ! ”’ 

Jacintha appeared with suspicious celer- 
ity, the distance from the kitchen to the 
Pleasance considered. 

«Fetch me a good pen and some 
ink.”’ 


« But they say they will not sign,’’ said 
Laure. 
«They will sign, mademoiselle. Mon- 


sieur Chose, approach—serve the eject- 
ments.” ; 

The clerk, who had just arrived, but 
stood aloof, drew out three slips of 
stamped paper, and made three steps 
forward. 

The effect was like a pistol presented 
at each head. The whole party, set up 
their throats : 

« Wait a moment, for Heaven’s sake! 
Mademoiselle, it is for you to speak. 
This is to usurp your place. Do not let 
them persecute honest men, who have 
paid their rent faithfully, they and their 
forbears, to you and yours in quiet times 
and troubled tenes in good har vests and 
bad harvests.’ 

‘*Messieurs,’’ replied Josephine, “.M. 
Riviere, my good friend, has deigned to 
act as our agent. It would be little deli- 
cate on my part were I, after the treuble 
he has taken, to interfere with his pro- 
ceedings. Settle then this affair with 
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him, who appears to understand ‘your 
sentiments, whereas my sister and I we 
do not understand you.’? And she with- 
drew quietly a little way, like an angel 
gently evading moral pitch. 

‘** Are you satisfied ? is every door shut ? 
Here is Jacintha! In one word, will you 
sign or will you not sign ?’’ 

Jacintha, with characteristic prompti- 
tude, took Riviere’s part, without know-. 
ing what it was about. 

“Oh, they will sign it fast enough,”’ 
she cried. ‘‘Come to the scratch, my 
masters !’’ cried she, cheerfully, and held 
out a pen. 

““ Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! mon Dieu! 
but where are we to find a thousand 
francs ?’’ cried ‘one. 

“Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! mon Dieu! 
in your left-hand breeches-pocket,’’ said 
Riviere, laughing. 

*“] see it bulge,’’ screamed Jacintha. 

Three hands went by a foolish’ impulse 
to three breeches-pockets, to hide the 
swelling. It was too late. 

“« Allons !’’ cried Jacintha, like a mer- 
ry trumpet, ‘‘come forth, five - franc 
pieces !” 

“Tt is a sorcerer then!’’ cried one of 
the women. 

““No, madame,”’ said Riviere, politely, 
‘‘it is only an observer. You left your 
dens armed at all points. The first game 
was to come here and throw dust in made- 
moiselle’s eyes. Had you failed there, the 
thousand francs was to bribe me to swin- 
die my principals.”’ 

“‘ Decidedly he is a sorcerer! My good 
monsieur, say no more. We sign.” 

‘“They sign,’’ said the doctor, “it is 
incredible.”? And he joined the ladies, 
who were walking slowly up and down 
the Pleasance, abstaining upon a princi- 
ple of delicacy from interfering with 
Edouard, but, aS may well be supposed, 
keenly though furtively attentive. 

When the farmers had signed, Riviere 
signed the duplicates. 

<¢ Are we not to have your name to it, 
mademoiselle ?’’ asked a farmer: 

Josephine moved toward Riviere, think- 
ing he might require her. 

“‘No!”’ he cried haughtily. 
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““T have 
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got her name on this authority, but my 
name is good enough for you. She shall 
not sign, and you shall not speak to her. 
You may look at her: that is no small 
thing. Good! you have looked at her. 
Now decamp, rogues and jades.’’ ; 

They went off muttering. They felt 
deeply wronged. Hach a shade more so 
than the other. Rennacon vented the 
general sentiment of ill usage thus: 

‘* Cursed be interlopers! Another year 
or two and I should have put aside enough 
to buy my farm: it will take-me ten years 
at this rate.’’ , 


“Come, Jacintha, hold your apron for 
the bags: lock them in one of your cup- 
boards. Away with you.’’ 

Then his friends all came round Edou- 
ard, and shook his hand warmly, and 
thanked him with glistening eyes again 
and again and again, Laure and all. 

Now this young gentleman was so 
formed that, if one did not see his merit, 
he swelled with bumptiousness like a pea- 
cock, but if one praised him too much, 
straightway he compared himself with 
his beau ideal, his model, say the Chey- 
alier Bayard, and turned modest and 
shame-faced : so now. he hung-his head 
and stammered as they showered praise 
and admiration on him. And this was 
pleasing and pretty by contrast with his 
late tremendous arrogance and rudeness. 

It’ struck them all. 

‘‘No more words,” said Josephine, 
“they make him blush. I crown him. 
Run, Laure, and bring me some bay 
leaves.”’ 

‘‘ No, mesdemoiselles ! no! there is more 
work to be done before I dare triumph. 
I must take your money down to the 
town, and pay that creditor off. Then 
my heart will be at ease. about you all, 
and then I confess I should like to wear 
a crown—for Half an hour.’’ 

‘¢Come back to supper, Edouard, and 
wear it.”’ 

“Oh, thank you.” 

‘«‘There he goes without being meas- 
ured, the giddy child. Take off your hat, 
monsieur.”’ 

Then there was a mysterious gliding of 
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soft palms and delicate fingers about his 
brow and head, and the latter was an- 
nounced to be measured. And oh, reader, 
what botheration might be saved if every 
man was measured before a crown was 
clapped on him! He is for a hat. 

«They can measure the outside,’’ said 
the doctor, saucily ; ‘“‘their art goes so 
far. 

Edouard ran off. 

«He quits usevery minute,’’ said Laure 
to Josephine ; “that is why I detest him.”’ 

“You don’t detest him,’’ objected the 
doctor, aS gravely as if he was announc- 
ing a fact in physics. 

«That is why I like him, then,’ said 
saucebox. 

Edouard ran to Jacintha for two out of 
the three money-bags, took them home, 
converted the six thousand francs into 
bank paper (not assignats), and pelted 
down to the down. 

He went at once to his notary to ask 
him what forms were to be complied with 
in discharging the creditor. To this ques- 
tion, asked with eagerness and agitation, 
the notary answered with perfect cool- 
ness : 
“The thing to do now is to take the 
money to the mayor. Perhaps you had 
better go to him at once: on your return 
I have something to say to you.” 

Edouard ran to the Mairie; in front 
of it he found some forty or fifty idlers 
collected and gaping at a placard on the 
wall. 

Edouard’s eyes followed theirs care- 
lessly, and saw a sight that turned him 
cold and took the pith out of his body. 

A great staring notice, the paste behind 
which was scarce dry, glared him in the 
face. 


b 


‘FoR SALE.. THE LANDS OF BEAURE- 
PAIRE, WITH THE CHATEAU AND OTHER 
THE BUILDINGS MESSUAGES AND TENE- 
MENTS. 

‘AT THE REQUISITION OF JACQUES 
BONARD, CREDITOR. BY ORDER OF THE 
DIRECTORY, ARMAND, Mayor.”’ 


This was the brightest afternoon Beau- 
\ ‘ 
repaire had seen for years. These young 
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women, whose lives had so few pleasures, 
denied themselves the luxury of telling | 
their mother the family triumph. Un- 
selfish and innocent, they kept so sacred 
a pleasure for their friend. 

But, though their words were guarded, 
their bird-like notes and bright glances 
were free, and chirped and beamed in 
tune with their hearts.. Their very 
.breath was perfumed gayety and hope. 

And the baroness felt herself breathing 
a lighter, brighter; and more musical air. 
She said: ‘‘ Are better days in store, my - 
children? For to-day,'I. know not how 
or why, the cloud seems less heavy on us 
all.”’ 

“So it does, ‘mamma,’’ cried Laure. 
“I smile at Josephine, and Josephine 
smiles at me, and neither of us have the 
least idea why—have we, my elder? and 
here is your coffee, dear, dear mamma.”’ 

‘Good! and what an aroma this has 
too, to-day ; and a flavor ? if this is from 
Arabia, what I have been drinking for 
months must have been a nearer neigh- 
bor; I think.”’ 

“Let me taste, mamma,”’ said Laure. 
She tasted and was thunderstruck. She 
took occasion to draw Josephine into the 
dark part of the room. ‘‘Some one has 
been drugging my coffee—it tastes of 
Mocha—was it you, love ?—traitress, I 
mean ?—tell me, dear ?”’ 

“No. Guess.’’ 

«That is enough, theimp!! Ill.” 

“JT would,’’ replied Josephine. ‘He 
said to mes ‘ Mademoiselle Laure deceives 
her mother: let us deceive her.’ I told 
him I would betray him, and I have kept 
my word.”’ 

«Yes, after cheating me: double trait- 
ress! ! kiss me, quick! quick! !”’ 


Supper was ready. No Edouard. 
His crown of bay leaves was on the 
table: but no Edouard. They were be- 
ginning to fear he would not come at all, 
when he arrived in haste, and sank into 
a chair, fatigued partly by a long day’s 
work, partly by the emotions he had 
passed through. 

Through all this: peeped an air of self- 
content. 
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‘‘ Forgive me, madame—it has been a 
long day.’’ 

** Repose yourself, monsieur,”’ said the 
baroness, ceremoniously. She was not 
best pleased at his making himself so at 
home. “Or rather let us offer you some- 
thing to restore you.”’ 

‘‘ Nothing, madame, but a tumbler of 
wine with a little water—thank you, 
madame. Mesdames, great events have 
occurred since I left you.”’ 

“Oh, tell! tell!” Eyes bright as 
sword-blades in the sun with interest and 
curiosity were fastened on him, and their 
lovely proprietors held their breath to 
hear him. 

He glanced round with secret satisfac- 
tion, paused, relished their curiosity, and 
then began his story. 

He told them how he rode down to the 
town, and went to his notary: here he 
explained that, being at war with a 
notary, he had been compelled in common 
prudence to enlist a notary: and his 
notary had sent him to the Mairie, and 
there he had seen a placard offering the 
chateau and lands of Beaurepaire for sale. 

“Oh, Heaven! Oh, Edouard !”’ 

«‘ Be calm—there, I meant to keep you 
a moment or two in suspense, but I have 
not the heart. I went into the Mairie: 1 
saw the mayor: it was Bonard’s doing, 
set on, of course, by Perrin: I paid your 
six thousand francs into the mayor’s 
hands for Bonard. Here, ladies, is the 
mayor’s receipt; from that moment 


Beaurepaire was yours again, and that | 


accursed placard mine. I tore it down 
before all the crowd; they cheered me.”’ 

‘Heaven bless them !”’ cried the doc- 
tor. 

‘*Dard was there in his donkey cart: 
he put his cap on his crutch, and waved 
it in the air, and cried: ‘Long live the 
Baroness and the Demoiselles de Beaure- 
paire’; and they all joined—aha !—well, 
as I made my way through the crowd, 
who should I run against but Perrin !”’ 

“The wretch.”’ 

«<The pieces of the placard were in my 
hand: I hurled them with all my force 
into the animal’s face.”’ 

«©Oh, you good boy!” 


, 
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‘*It was the act of a young man.”’ 

‘* You are right, monsieur : Iam almost 
sorry I did it.” 

‘Monsieur Edouard,”’ cried the bar- 
oness, rising, the tears in her eyes, ‘‘I 
scarcely understand all you are doing, 
and have done for us: but this I compre- 
hend, that you are a worthy young man, 
and that [have not till now had the dis- 
cernment to see all your value! ”’ 

‘“Oh, madame, do not speak to me so: 
it makes me ashamed: let me continue 
my story.”’ ‘ 

“Yes! but first tell me, this six thou- 
sand francs—Oh, how my heart beats! 
Oh, my children, how near ruin we have 
been—Oh dear! Oh dear!”’ 

‘Dear mamma, do not tremble: it is 
all our own, thanks to our guardian 
angel,’? said Josephine. ‘‘ Edouard, I 
think our mother wishes to learn how we 
came to have so much money.” 

“What, have you not told her ?”’ 

‘*No! Laure said you should have that 
pleasure: it was your right.” 

“‘ Ah! thank you, Mademoiselle Laure,” 
cried the young man, very warmly. 
“Madame, the tenants paid you seven 
thousand francs to-day for leases at a 
rent raised thirty per cent from this 
day.”’ 

“« Lowered, my child, you mean.”’ 

‘No, thank you, raised.”’ 

‘““Ts it possible ?—the good creatures !!” 

‘¢ Kh? ah! humph!. yes!” 

“But is it really true? Can this be 
true ?”’ 

** Jacintha holds a thousand francs at 
your disposal, madame, and this receipt 
is your voucher for the other six thou- 
sand; and the leases signed are in the 
house.”’ 

‘And these are the people you had 
hard thoughts of, monsieur.”’ 

“<See how unjust was!!!” _ 

«Did they volunteer all this ? ”’ 

‘““Not exactly. It was proposed to 
them, and within three days—’’ 

«‘ They fell into it? ”’ 

“‘They fell into it.”’ 

‘“May Heaven reward them! ”’ 

“ Humph:!’’ 

«< As they deserve.” 
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«¢ Amen! amen !”’ 

“Such actions do the heart good as 
well as the house. I cannot but be af- 
fected by the sympathy of these humble 
people, who have known how to show 
their good feeling, and, may I venture to 
say, their gratitude.”’ 

“‘ Call it by any fine name you please, 
madame; they will not contradict you.” 

“Their gratitude, then, at a moment 
when it was so needed. After all, the 
world is not so ill. I seem to have gone 
back to the days of my youth, when such 
things were common. Ah! how happy I 
am? and how much I thank you for it, 
my young friend.” 

Riviere hung his head. 

“«May I continue my story ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ cried Laure, “‘ pray go on. 
I guess you went next to the honest 
notary.”’ 

«The what ?P?!!7’ . 

“The notary that is on our side.” 

‘*T did, and what do you think his news 
was? That for two days past Perrin had 
been at him to lend him: money aE 
Beaurepaire.”’ 

“And he did not turn him out of the 
room ?”’ 

‘No; he spoke him fair.” 

‘But I thought he was our friend.”’ 

“Nothing of the sort. He is our 
notary. Perhaps all the better servant 
for having no heart, and therefore no 
temper. He had been very civil to Per- 
rin, had promised to try and get him the 
money, and so was keeping him from 
going elsewhere. Oh! this glacier gave 
me wiser advice than flesh and blood 
could have given. I am never five min- 
utes with eee but I come away iced 
and wiser.’ 

Taure. ‘And wickeder.? , 

Edouard (with sublime ae 
“Clearly. He said, ‘I have a hundred 
and twenty thousand frances: I will lend 
you them on Beaurepaire. Go to some 
other capitalist for a similar sum. The 
total will pay all the debts. Capitalists 
will not refuse you: for, observe, this rise 
in the rents plus the six thousand francs 
you have paid off alters the face of the 
security and leaves a fair margin. Get 
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the ed while I amuse Perrin with false —_ 


hopes.’ Here was a stroke of policy be- 
yond poor little Edouard Riviere to have 
invented. Notary cut notary!! So to-— 
morrow I ride to Commandant Raynal 
for a week’s leave of absence, and the — 
next day I ride to my uncle, and beg him 
to lend a hundred and twenty thousand 
francs on Beaurepaire. He can: do it if 
he likes. Yet his estate is scarce half so 
large as yours, and not half so rich, but 
he has never let any one share it with 
him. ‘Ill have no go-between,’ says he, 
‘to impoverish us both.’ ”’ 

“ Both whom ?”’ 

«Self and soil—ha! ha! ‘The soil is 
always grateful,’ says my uncle—* makes 
you a return in exact proportion to what 
you bestow on it in the way of manure 
and labor—men don’t.’ Says he, ‘the 
man that has got one hand in your pocket 
shakes the other fist in your face; the 
man that has got both hands in your 
pocket spits in your face.’* Asking excuse 
of you, madame, for quoting my uncle, 
who is honest and shrewd, but little 
polished. He is also a bit of a misan- 
thrope, and_ has colored me: this you 
must have observed.”’ 

‘But if he is misanthrope, Monsieur 
Edouard, he will not sympathize with us 
—will he not despise us, who have so mis- 
managed Beaurepaire ? ” 

«Permit me, Josephine,’’ said the doe- 
tor. ‘Natural history steps in here, and 
teaches by me, its mouth-piece—ahem ! 
A misanthrope hates all mankind, but is | 
kind to everybody, generally too kind. A 
philanthrope loves the whole human race, 
but dislikes his wife, his mother, his 
brother, and his friends and acquaint- 
ances. Misanthrope is the potato—rough 
and repulsive outside, but good to the 
core. Philanthrope is a peach—his man- 
ner all velvet and bloom, and his words 
sweet juice, but his heart of hearts a 
stone. Let me read philanthrope’s book, 
and fall into the hands of misanthrope.’’ 

‘He is right, ladies. My uncle will say 
plenty of biting words, which, by the by, 
will not hurt you, who will not hear them 
—only me. He will lash us and Jend us 
the money, and Beaurepaire will be free : 
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and I shall have had some little hand in 
it—hurrah !”’ 

«Some little hand in it, good angel that 
Heaven has sent us!” said Josephine. 

Then came a delicious hour to Edouard 
Riviere. Young and old poured out their 
glowing thanks and praises upon him till 
his cheeks burned like fire. 

Josephine. “And, besides, he raises 
our spirits so: does he not, my mother ? 
Now, is not the house changed of late, 
doctor? J appeal to you.’’ 

St. Aubin. “TI offer a frigid explana- 
tion. Among the feats of science is the 
infusion of blood. I have seen it done. 
Boiling blood from the veins of the healthy 
and the young is injected into old or lan- 
guid vessels. The effect is magical. Well, 
Beaurepaire was old and languishing. 
‘Life’s warm current entered it with Ed- 
ouard ; its languid pulses beat, and its 
system swells and throbs, and its heart 
is warm once more, and leaps with the 
blood of youth, and dances in the sun- 
shine of hope: I also am young again, 
like all the rest. Madame the baroness, 
gavottons /—you and I—tra la la la lah, 


tra la la la lah !’ 


Laure. “Ha! ha! ha! Down with 
science, doctor.”’ 

St. Aubin. “ What impiety! Some 
one will say, down with young ladies 
next.”’ 

Laure. “No! That would be punish- 
ing themselves. Hear my solution of the 
mystery. Injection of blood and infusion 


there is none. Monsieur is nothing more 
or less than a age imp that has broken 
into paradise.”’ | 

Josephine. “The fine paradise that it 
was before the imp came. No: it is that 
a man has come among a parcel of, weak 
women, and put spirit into them.”’ 


St. Aubin. <“* Also’ Bad an old ueclees 
dreamer worth but little.’ 
Josephine. ‘Fie, then! It was you 


| who read him at sight. We babble, and 


he remains uncrowned.”’ 


Edouard. ‘No! no! There are no 
- more kings in France! ”’ 
Josephine. ‘Excuse me, there is the 


King of Hearts! And we are going to 
crown him. Come, Laure, mamma, since 
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monsieur has become diffident, would it 
be very wrong of us to use force just a 
little? ”’ 

‘*No, provided monsieur permits it,” 
said the baroness, with some hesitation. 

Laughter like a chime of bells followed 
this speech, and to that sweet music 
Riviere, spite of his mock dissent, was 
crowned. And in that magic circlet the 
young Apollo’s beauty shone out bright 
as a Star. . 

The green crown set off the rich chest- 
nut hair, the shapely head, the rich glow- 
ing cheek, and the delicate white brow. 
Blushes mantled on his face, and triumph 
beamed in his ardent eyes. He adorned 
his crown in turn. 

“Is it permitted to be so handsome as 
that ?’’ inquired the baroness with aston- 
ishment. 

“* And to be as good as pretty ?’’ cried 
Josephine. 

While he thus sat in well-earned tri- 
umph, central pearl set round by loving 
eyes and happy faces that he had made 
shine, Jacintha came in and gave him a 


letter. 


* Dard brought it up from the town,’’ 
said she. ; 

Edouard, after asking permission, 
opened the letter, and the bright color 
ebbed from his cheek. 

“‘No ill news, I trust! ”’ said’the bar- 
oness kindly. “No relation, no friend—’’ 
‘ «No, madame,” said the young man. 
“Nothing serious; a temporary annoy- 
ance. Do not let itdisturb your happiness 
for a moment.’? And ,with these words 
he dismissed the subject, and was very 
gay and rather louder than before. 

Soon after he took his leave. He went 
into the kitchen, and, after a few earnest 
words with Jacintha, went into the stable 
and gave his horse a feed. 

The baroness retired torest. In taking 
leave of them all, she kissed Laure with 
more than usual warmth, and, putting 
her out at arm’s length, examined her, 
then kissed her again. 

“Stay, doctor,’’ said Josephine, who 
was about to retire too. ‘‘ What is it? 
What can it be?” 

“Some family matter,’’ he said. 
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“No! no! Did you not see what a | similar sum ; but you must give us three 


struggle the poor boy went through the 
moment he read it; he took off his crown 
too, and sighed, oh, so sadly, as he laid it 
down.”’ 

‘‘Mademoiselle,’’ said Jacintha, softly, 
at the door, ‘“‘may he come in ?”’ 
~ « Yes l-_yes !”’ 

Edouard came sadly. 

“Ts she gone to bed happy ?”’ 

- “Yes, dear! thanks to you, and we 
will be firm. Keep nothing from us.” 

Edouard just gave her the letter, 
and leaned his head sorrowfully on his 
hand. . 

They all read it together. It was from 
Picard. Perrin, it seems, had already 
purchased one of the claims on Beaure- 
paire, value sixty thousand francs, and 
now demanded in his own name the sale 
of the property, upon the general order 
from the directory. The mayor had con- 
sented, and the affiche was even now in 
the printer’s hands. The letter contin- 
ued : 


“Tt isto be regretted that you insulted 
Perrin, at this stage of the business. 
Had you consulted us on this point, we 
should have advised you not to take any 
steps of that sort until after the estate 
should be absolutely safe. We think he 
must have followed you to our place and 
so learned that you are our client im this 
matter, for he has sent a line to say he 
will not trouble us, but will get the money 
elsewhere.” 


“That is what cuts me to the heart !”’ 
cried Edouard. \“It is 1 who ruin you 
after all. Oh! howhard it is fora young 
man to be wise! ”’ 

The girls came and sat beside Edouard, 
and, without speaking, glided each a kind 
hand into his. The doctor finished the 
letter. 


“But if you will send me down the new 
leases in a parcel, we shall perhaps be 
able to put a spoke in his wheel still ; 
meantime, we advise you to lose no time 
in raising a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand francs. Wesrenew our offer of a 


days’ notice.” 


‘¢ Good-by, then.” 

“Stay a little longer.’’ 

““No! Iam miserable till 1 repair my 
folly.’’ 

«¢We will comfort you.”’ 

‘‘ Nothing can comfort me, but repair- 
ing the ill I have done.” : 

<‘The ill you have done! But for you, 
all would have been over long ago !”’ 

‘Thank you for saying that—oh! 
thank you: will you see me off? I fee 
a little daunted—for the moment.” 

“‘ Poor boy, yes, we will see you off.”’ 

They went down with him. He brought 


his horse round, and they walked together 


to the garden gate in silence. 

As he put his foot in the stirrup, Jo-' 
sephine murmured: ‘‘ Do not vex your- 
self, little heart. Sleep well to-night after 
all your fatigues, and come to us early in 
the morning.” 

Edouard checked his horse, who wanted 
to start; and turning in the saddle cried 
out with surprise: ‘“ Why, where do you 
think Iam going ?”’ 

“* Home, to be sure.’’ 

‘‘Home ? while Beaurepaire is in peril ; 
sleep while Beaurepaire is in peril ! 
What! don’t you see I am going to 
my uncle, twenty leagues from here.’’ 

“Yes, but not now.”’ 

‘“What? fling away half a day !—no, 
not an hour, a minute; the enemy is too 
keen, the stake is too great.” 

“But think, Ed— Monsieur Edouard,”’ 
said Laure, ‘‘ you are so tired.’’ 

“Twas. But I am not now.” 

‘* But, mon Drew / you will kill yourself 
—one does not travel on horseback in the 
dark by night.”’ 

‘* Mademoiselle, the night and the day 
are all one to a man when he can serve 
those he loves.”” With the very words . 
his impatient heel pricked the willing 
horse, who started forward, striking fire 
in the night from the stones with his iron 
heels, that a moment after rang clear 
and{sharp down the road. They listened 
to the sounds as they struck, and echoed 
along, and then rang fainter and fainter 
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and fainter, in the still night. When at 
last they could hear him no more, they 
went slowly and sadly back to the cha- 
teau. Laure was in tears. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


THE French league in those days was 
longer than now; it was full three miles 
English. Edouard baited his horse 
twenty miles from Beaurepaire: he then 
rode the other forty miles judiciously, but 
without a halt. 

He reached his uncle’s at three in the 
morning: put his horse in the stable, 
and, not to disturb the inmates, got in 
by the kitchen window, which he found 
left open as in the golden age: the kitchen 
fire was smoldering; he made it up, and 
dropped asleep on a chair as hard—as 
hard as a philanthropist’s heart, doctor. 
He seemed to have been scarce a minute 
asleep, when Red Indians screeching all 
around woke him with a start, and there. 
stood his. uncle’s housekeeper, who 
screamed again at his jumping up, but 
died away into an uncertain quaver, and 
from that rose crescendo to a warm wel- 
come. 

‘‘ But saints defend us, how you fright- 
ened me!”’ 

«“You had your revenge. I thought a 
legion of fiends were yelling right into my 
ear. My uncle—is he up?” 

« Your uncle! What, don’t you know?” 

‘«“No! how should I know? What is 
the matter? Oh, Heaven, he is dead !”’ 


‘Dead? No! Would he die like that, 
without settling his affairs? No, but he 
is gone.”’ : 

<¢ Where ?”’ 


“‘We don’t know. Took one shirt, a 
razor and a comb, and off without a word 
—just like him.”’ 

Edouard groaned. 

«¢ When did he go?”’ 
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“Yesterday, at noon.’’ 

Edouard swore. 

*¢ Oh, don’t vex yourself like that, Mas- 
ter Edouard.”’ 

‘But, Marthe, it is life and death. I 
shall go mad! I shall go mad!”’ 

*“No, don’t ye—don’t ye; bless you! 
he will come back before long.’ 

“So he will, Marthe; he must be back 
to-day—he took but one shirt.”’ 

‘‘Hum,’’ said Marthe, doubtfully, “that 
does not follow. I have seen him wear a 
shirt a good deal more than a day.” 

Edouard walked up and down the 
kitchen in great agitation. To spirits 
of his kind to be compelled to be passive 
and wait for others, unable to do any- 
thing for themselves, is their worst tor- 
ture: it is fever plus paralysis. 

The good woman soothed him and 
coaxed him. 

‘“‘Have a cup of coffee. See—I have 
warmed it, and the milk and all.’’ 

“««Thank you, my good Marthe. I have 
the appetite of a wolf.’’ 

“And after that go to bed, and the 
moment your uncle comes I will wake 
you.”’ 

«Ah! thank you, good Marthe. Oh, 
yes; bed by all means. Better be asleep 
than twiddling one’s thumbs awake.’’ 

So Marthe got him to bed; and, once 
there, Nature prevailed, and he slept 
twelve hours at a stretch. 

Just at sunset he awoke, and took it 
for sunrise. He dressed himself hastily 
and came down. His uncle had not. ar- 
rived. He did not know what on earth 
todo. He had a presentiment that while 
his hands were tied the enemy was-work- 
ing. 

‘And if not,’’ said he, ‘‘ why, then, 
chance is robbing me of the advantage 
zeal ought to be gaining me.’’ 

“Wait till to-morrow,” said Marthe; 
‘if he does not come I shall have a let- 
ter.”’ 

Edouard sat down and wrote a line 
to Doctor St.-Aubin, telling him his ill 
luck, and begging the doctor to send” 
down the leases to Picard, as he had re- 
quested. 5 a 

‘‘Picard is wiser than I am,”’ said he. 
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The morning came—no letter. . Then | 
Edouard had another anxiety —he was 
away from his post. Commandant Ray- 
nal was a Tartar. He had better ride 
over and ask for a week’s leave of ab- 
sence; and now was the time to do it. 
On tis return ear his uncle would be 
at home. 

«Yes! Dll saddle Mirabeau and. ride 
over, then I shall not be twiddling my 
thumbs all day.’’ 

Commandant Raynal lived about half- 
way between his uncle’s farm and Beau- 
repaire. 

As Edouard came in sight of the house 
a dun pony was standing voluntarily by: 
the door, and presently the notary issued 
forth, got into the saddle, and ambled 
toward Edouard. Edouard felt a chill 
at sight of him, but this was soon followed 
by a burning heat and a raging desire to 
go at him like the whirlwind, and ride 
both him and his beast of a pony into the 
dust. 

He was obliged to keep saying to him- 
self, “ Wait a day or two, wait a,day or 
two,’’? and did not trust himself to look 
at the man as they passed one another. 

The other looked at him, though, 
through his half-open lids, a glance of 
bitter malignity. Meeting his enemy so 
suddenly, and at his commandant’s house, 
discomposed Edouard greatly, perplexed 
him greatly. _ 

‘*Can these notaries divine one’s very 
plans before they are formed ?’’ said he 
to himself ; ‘‘ can these practiced villains? 
—no. He has come here simply to do me 
some general mischief, to set my com- 
mandant-against me: he has timed the 
attack well, now that I have a favor to 
ask him, and he such a disciplinarian.”’ 

Edouard came before Raynal despond- 
ently, and after the usual greeting said— 

«“T have a favor to ask you, command- 
ant.”’ 

“Speak!” rang out the commandant. 

<< A short leave of absence? ”’ 

“ Humph!” 

*“On pressing affairs: 
do not refuse me!”’ 

‘““Who tells you that I shall refuse 
you?” asked the commandant, roughly. 


oh, monsieur, 
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‘“‘No one, monsieur, but I have ene- 
mies: and I feared one of them might 
have lately maligned me behind my 
back.’’ 

‘‘Citizen Riviere,’’ replied the other, 
sternly, ‘‘if a man came to me to, accuse 
any one of my officers behind his back, I 
should send for that officer and say to his 
accuser: ‘ Now, there is the man, look’ 
him in the face and say your Say.’ ”’ 

“‘T was a fool,”’ cried ihe young man: 
*©my noble commandant— 

‘‘Knough!” said the commandant, 
rudely. ‘‘ Nobody has ever said a word 
against youinmy hearing. It is true,”’ 
he added satirically, ‘‘ very few have ever 
mentioned you at all.”’ 

“«“My name has not been mentioned to 
you to-day, commandant ? ”’ 

‘“No!—halt!’’ cried the exact soldier, 
“except by the servant who announced 
you. Read oe ae dispatch while I give 
an order outside.’ 

Edouard read the RENTS. and the 
blood rushed to his.brow at one sentence 
in it: ‘*Kdouard Riviere is active, 
zealous, and punctual. In six months 
more you can safely promote him.’’ 
This was all: but not a creature besides 
was praised at all. 

The commandant returned. 

«Oh, commandant, what goodness! ” 

** Citizen, I rose from the ranks—how ? 
—guess !”’ 

“ By valor, by chivalry, by Spart—”’ 

“Gammon !—by minding my business : 
there is the riddle key: and that is why 
my eye is on those who mind their busi- 
ness—you are one; I have praised you 
for it—so, now, how many days do you 
want to waste? Speak.’’ 

‘<A few, a very few.”’ 

“ Are ye in love? That is enough—you 
are—more fool you. Is it to go after her 
you fall to the rear? ”’ 

“* No indeed, commandant.’’ 

‘Look me in the face! There are but 
two men in the world—the man who 
keeps his word, and the man who breaks 
it. The first is an honest man, the 
second is a liar, and waiting to be a 
thief; if it is to run after a girl, take a 
meee anything else, a fortnight. No! 
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no thanks! I have not time for chit- 
\chat. March.” 

Edouard rode away in triumph. 

*“ Long live the Commandant Raynal !”’ 
he shouted. ‘‘ He is not flesh and blood. 
He is metal: he rings, loud and true. 
His words are not words, they are notes 
of some golden trumpet ; and after: being 
with him five minutes one feels like 
beating all the notaries on earth.”’ 

He reached his uncle’s_ place. 

“Not come home, Master Edouard.” 

The cold fit fell ‘on him. 

The next morning came a letter from 
his uncle, dated Paris. 

Edouard was ready to tear his hair. 

**Gone to Paris with one shirt! Who 
could foresee a human creature going 
from any place but Bicetre to the capital 
of the world with one shirt! Order my 
horse, Marthe. He will turn it, I sup- 
pose, after the first week. That will be a 
compliment to the capital. Ten thou- 
sand devils! I shall go mad. Order 
my horse.’’ 

“Where are you going, 
monsieur ? ”” 

<“To Paris. Equip me; lend me ashirt. 
He has one left, has he not? ”’ 

Marthe did not even deign to notice 
this skit. 

“‘But he is coming home !—he is com- 
ing home!”’ she cried , ‘“‘ you don’t read 
the létter.’’ é 

“‘True: he is coming home to-day or 
to-morrow. Heaven above, how these 
old men talk! as if to-day and to-mor- 
row were the same thing, or any thing 
like the same thing. I shall ride to 
Paris.” 

«*Then you will miss him on the road.” 

‘©Give me paper and ink, Marthe. I 
will write letters all day. Ah! how 
unlucky I am!”’ 

He wrote a long letter to St. Aubin, 
telling him all he had done and suffered. 
He wrote also to the notary, conjuring 
him again to watch the. interests of 
Beaurepaire keenly while he should be 
away. Then he got his horse and gal- 
loped round‘and round his uncle’s pad- 
dock, and suffered the tortures that 
sluggish spirits never feel and cannot 
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realize. The next afternoon—oh, joy !— 
his uncle’s burly form appeared and gave 
him a hearty welcome. 

The poor boy wanted to open his busi- 
ness at once, but he saw there was no 
chance of his being listened to, till a good 
score of farm questions had been put and 
answered. 

In the evening he got his uncle to him- 
self and told him his story, and begged 
his uncle to advance the two hundred and 
forty thousand francs on mortgage. 

His uncle received the proposal coldly. 
“IT don’t see my way to it, Edouard,” 
said he. ‘I must draw my money out 


| of the public funds, and they are rising 


fast. No; I can’t doit.”’ 
Edouard implored his uncle not to look 
on it in that light, but as a benevolent 


action, that would be attended with less. 


loss than actions of such merit usually 
are. 1 

** But why should I lose a sou for those 
aristocrats ? ’’ 

“Tf you knew them—but you do not, 
my uncle: do it for me !—for me whose 
heart is tied to them forever! ”’ 

*“Pheugh! Well, look here, Edouard, 
if you have really been fool enough to fall 
in love there, and have a mind to play 
Georges Dandin, I’ll find you some money 
for the part; but I can’t afford so much 
as this, and I wash my hands of your 
aristos.”’ . 

“Knough, my uncle. Ihave not then 
a friend in the world but those whom you 
call aristos.”’ 

“You are an ungrateful boy. It is I 
who have no friend: and I thought he 
came to see me out of love: old fool! it 
was for money, like all the rest.” 

«You insult me, my uncle. 
have the right. Ido not answer. 
away.’ 4 

© Go to all the devils, my nephew !” 

Edouard was interrupted on his way to 
the stables by old Marthe. 

‘““No, my young monsieur, you do not 
leave us like that.”’ 

‘« He insulted me, Marthe.”’ 

“Ah, bah! he insults me ‘three times 
a week, and I him for that matter: but 
we don’t part any the more for that. He 
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Above all, he shall lend 
It won't 


shall apologize. 
your ae the money. 
ruin us.’ 

“eV ys Manne, you must have lis- 
tened.”’ 

«* Parbleu! anda good thing too. You 
keep quiet. You will see he has had his 
bark, and there is not much bite in him, 
poor man, though he thinks he is full 
of it.” 

“Oh, my good Marthe, 1 know his 
character, and that he is good at bottom, 
but to come here and wait, and wait, and 
lose days when every hour was gold, and 
then to be denied. Mon Dieu! where 
should I come for help but to my 
mother’s ‘brother? Alas! I have no 
other kindred! ”’ 

Martha prevailed on him to stay. 

This done, she went and attacked her 
master. 

«« Are youcontent ?”’ 
dusting a chair, or pretending to. 
weeps.”’ 

«© Who weeps ?”’ 

‘Our guest—our nephew—our pretty 
child.”’ 

«* All the worse for hin. 
know then—he insulted me.”’ 

“*To whom do you tell that ? 
the keyhole.”’ 

eWeek 12? 

«The boot is on the other leg; it is 
you who treated him cruelly. Heweeps, 
and he is going away.’’ 

“Going? Where? ”’ 

SC ror | sien Where you bade him 


asked she, calmly, 
<é He 


You don’t 


I was at 


That gives me pain, that he should 
go like that.”’ 

“IT knew it would, our master, so I 
stopped him, sore against his will.”’ 

‘““You did well; that will be worth a 
new gown to you. What did you say to 


nia 7 

*“T said, ‘You must not take things 
to heart like that; our master is a vile 
temper—’ ”’ 

“Ye lied !” 


«« But he has a good heart.’ ”’ 

«You spoke the truth ; Iam too good.”’ 

“** He is your mothér’s brother,’ said 
I, ‘and though he is a little wicked he 
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does not hate you at the bottom. Stay 
with us, and don’t talk about money,’ 
said I, ‘that nettles him.’ For all that, 
master, I could not help thinking to my- 
self, we are old, and we can’t take our 
money away with us: our time will soon 
come when we must go away as bare as 
we came.”’ 

“That is true, confound it!” 

‘© As for my dirt of money, and I have 
rolled up a good bit in your service, for 
you know you never were stingy to me / 6 

“Because I never caught you robbing” 
me, you old jade.”’ 

«JT shall let him have that, anyway.’ 

“Tf you dare to say such a word to 
him I’ll wring your neck round ; who are 
you to come with your three coins between 
my sister’s son and me ?. be off, and cook 
the dinner.”’ 

““T go, our master.”’ 

Uncle and nephew met at dinner: and 
nephew, after his rebuff, talked anything 
but money. After dinner, which Marthe 
took care should be much to his taste, the 
old man leaned back in his chair, and said 
with a good-humor as large as the 
ocean : . 

‘“‘ Now, nephew, about this little affair 
of yours? Now-is the time to come to a 
man for money ; after dinner I feel like 
doing anything, however foolish, to make 
all the world happy before I die.’’ 

Edouard, finding him in this humor, 


‘| told the story of Beaurepaire more fully, 


and laid bare his own feelings to an audi- 
tor who, partly for good-humor, partly 
remorse, exhibited an almost ludicrous 
amount of sympathy, real or factitious, 
with every sentiment, however delicate, 
Edouard exhibited to him. 

He coucluded by vowing they should 
have the money if the security was 
sound: “ And it must be,” said he, “ be- 
cause the rents are raised, and you have 
paid off one of the mortgages. How long 
can you give me? ”’ 

“Oh, my dear uncle, we may have a 
deadly enemy. Time is gold, too.’’ 

“Let us see ; to-morrow is market-day, 
and the next day is the fair.”’ 

Edouard sighed. 

‘** The day after—we will see about it.”’ 
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Edouard groaned. 

“‘T mean we will go down to the Mairie 
in my cabriolet.” 

re Ay 1?” 

‘* And the money in our pocket.’’ 

* Ah! let me embrace you, my uncle.”’ 

Thus a term was put to Edouard’s 
anxieties. In three days his uncle would 
be the sole creditor of Beaurepaire. Still 
he could not help counting the hours, and 
he did not really feel safe till Thursday 
evening came, and his uncle showed him 
an apoplectic pocket-book, and ordered 
his Norman horse, a beast of singular 
power and bottom, to be fed early for the 
journey. 

The youth wasina delicious reverie: the 
old man calmly smoking his pipe: when 
Marthe brought a letter in that the post- 
man had just left. It was written in 
a lady’s hand. 
Marthe watched him with a smile, and 
found an excuse for hanging about. He 
opened it: his eye went like lightning to 
the signature. 

Laure Aglz Rose de Beaurepaire. 

The sweet name was on its way to his 
eager lips, when he caught sight of a 
word or two above it that struck him like 
some icy dagger. He read, and the color 
left his very lips. He sat with the letter, 
and seemed a man turned into stone, all 
but his quivering lip, and the trembling 
hands that held that dear handwriting. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Notary read notary. The pieces of 
that placard flung in Perrin’s face were 
a revelation as well as an affront. 

He made inquiries and soon learned the 
statesman was the champion of Beaure- 
paire and also aclientof Picard. Putting 
the two together, he suspected his rival 
had been playing with him.  “ Picard is 
playing that young ruffian’s game,”’ said 


His heart throbbed : j 
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he. ‘Perhaps means to lend him his 
money instead of me.’’ His suspicions 
went no further. 

But the next day a gossip told him the 
Beaurepaire tenants had been screwed up 
thirty pegs. 

He saw at once the consequences to the 
estate. His vengeance would escape him 
as well as his prize. 

He took a quick resolution and acted 
upon it. \ 

He rode to Commandant Raynal. 

That officer, it may be remembered, had 
months ago given him a commission to 
buy an estate. He had been looking out 
for one for him ever since, but unluckily 
he had not been able to find a bad enough 
one to suit. An agent looks not to his 
employer’s interest but his own. The 
small nominal percentage he receives is a 
mere blind. He would not give you the 
detriment of his own judgment for a 
paltry five per cent. From a pianoforte 
to a house, and down again to that» most 
despised , property, an author’s creation, 
agency iS an organized swindle. 

Perrin had his eye on Beaurepaire when 
Raynal first gave him the commission ; 
but he never for a moment intended to 
get his employer such.a bargain as that. 
He was waiting till some one should have 
an estate to sell worth one hundred and 
eighty thousand francs. He would have 
gone to this man and said, “‘ Now if I get 
you your money, five per cent comes to 
me of course.’ This being assented to, 
he vould have kept quiet awhile: then he 
would have come back, and said, ‘‘I can 
get you a customer, but you must ask two 
hundred and fifty thousand francs—the 
odd seventy thousand over your price is 
for me.”’ 

This is the principle of agency as prac- 
ticed in France, in England, and above 
allin Poland, where an apple can’t change 
hands without an Israelite’ to come be- 
tween the two silly natives, and pass it 
across after peeling it thick. But neither 
in France, England, nor Poland was the 
principle in all its branches better under- 
stood than by this worthy notary. 

And to those principles he was now for 
the first time about to be a traitor. Be- 
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hold him jogging along on the dun pony, 
to give his principal the best bargain in 
the country-side. 

A sharp pang of remorse shot through 
him at the thought: but he never wav- 
ered. Fortunately for himself he was not 
all one vice. He was vindictive, as well 
as grinding; was capable of sacrificing, 
not his interest perhaps, but a percent- 
age on it, to revenge. When we are 
bent on doing a thing we find reasons of 
all sorts. He said to himself, ‘‘1I shall be 
his steward, his agent; he is a.soldier— 
never there—perhaps get knocked on the 
head—die intestate—aha?’’? In short a 
vista of possible consequences. 

Raynal cut short the notary’s glowing 
description of the unrivaled bargain he 
had with unexampled zeal and fidelity se- 
cured him. 

«“What is to be done?”’ 

<“We must go together to the mayor, 
at Santenoy ?”’ 

6é Good.’’ 

«“How many days shall you require to 
get your money from your bankers ?”’ 

“My bankers? it is all in my knap- 
sack.”’ : 

«Ah! then we can settle this imme- 
diately.” 

‘““No! we can’t! public business first, 
private afterward.’’ He consulted a 
ecard. ‘* To-morrow, after one o’clock, I’m 
free—be at Santenoy at three—will that 
dor’ 

«Yes, monsieur.’’ 

“Get everything ready; I will tide 
down by three. How much money ?”’ 

“ About- two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs.”’ 

‘¢T did not ask you about how much ! ”’ 
said. the precisian. ‘‘I said how much ? 
never mind, I’ll bring enough, Good day.” 


Next day, at a quarter before three, 
Perrin was parading in some anxiety be- 
fore the Mairie. Just at the stroke of 
three up clattered the commandant in full 
uniform ; off his horse in a moment, and 
got a boy to hold it. He gave Perrin two 
hundred and fifty thousand frances, and 
sent him to the Mairie to buy Beaurepaire 
while he went to inspect a small barrack 
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sum. 


that was building in the town of Sante- 
noy. is 
Perrin went in and had audience of the 


mayor, and announced a purchaser of © 


Beaurepaire; the mayor’s countenance 


fell. He loitered about; was a long time a 


finding this document and that: at last 

he said, “‘ Have you got the money? ’”’ 
«Yes!’? said the notary, “two hun- 

dred and fifty thousand francs. Here 

they are.’’ 

“The mayor pottered about again ; found 

a paper; put on his spectacles. <‘‘ That 


is not the price,’’ said he; “‘ the estate is, 
worth two hundred and ninety-five thou- 


Sale: iranese 
“How can that be, monsieur? two 


hundred and fifty thousand is the figure > 


on your placard.”’ 


“So it is,” said the mayor, apologetic-’ 


ally. ‘I ought to have altered it. The 
order from the directory mentions no 
It is conceived in general terms: 
the estate is to be sold for a certain sum, 
over and above the capital of the rents at 
twenty-seven years’ purchase. Since lI 
put up that placard the rents have been 
raised: in evidence of which the leases 
have been sent over to me. Here they 
are. Since you propose to purchase, you 
are at liberty to inspect them. For two 
hundred and ninety-five thousand one 
hundred and forty francs, the chateau 
and the estate are yours.’’ 

‘This is Picard,’’ said Perrin, spite- 
fully. 

The mayor affected not to hear him, 
Perrin went out to tell this rebuff. to 
Raynal. He found him inspecting the 
barrack. He explained the matter, and 
excused himself, throwing the blame on 
the mayor, who, not being a man of busi- 
ness, allowed a placard with false figures 
to stand upon his wall. 

‘Well, but,’ said Raynal, ‘since it 
turns out to be worth two hundred and 


ninety-five thousand one* hundred and | 


forty francs, instead of two hundred and 


fifty thousand francs, all the better for. 


me: it is only paying the odd money.” 

“But where are we to get it? I would 
lend it you to-morrew, but to-morrow 
may be too late.’’ 


a Ve ee 
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‘‘Oh, Lhave got another fifty thousand 
francs in my pocket,”’ said the other cool- 
ly. “I brought all Ihave got; you did 
not seem very clear how much we should 
want.”’ 

“Come to the mayor, monsieur, at 
once!’ cried the exulting notary ; “make 
haste, or he will pretend it is after office 
hours.”’ 

When the commandant entered, epau- 
let on shoulder, sword clanking, and laid 
down the whole purchase-money demand- 
ed, the mayor made no further resist- 
ance. ; 

He was personally acquainted with 
Raynal: admired him, stood in awe of 
him, and of the sword whose power he 
represented. As for Raynal, he bought 
the property he had never seen, much as 
you buy a hot roll across a counter. 

From this moment the ancient lands, 
timber, chateau, fish-ponds, manorial, 
and baronial rights in abeyance, and the 
oak-tree that was older than the family 
itself, belonged to a soldier who had risen 
from the ranks, and to the heirs of his 
plebeian body. 

<‘7 can sleep there to-night, eh ?”’ 

The notary stared, and then smiled: 
here was a man who outran even his ven- 
geance. 

He explained to him that he could not 
sleep at his own house till he had turned 
his lodgers out. The law requires that 
we serve a notice on them. 

“Let us go and serve it, then.” 

“* But it is BOL even drawn up.”’ 

‘¢ Draw it up.’ 

«* And then it has to be even oer, is 

“‘Engross it. Ill wait here.’ 

«But it must be Bory ed before noon of 
the day it is served on.’ 

“ Sac-r-r-r-r-6!/ dog of a law! that 
can’t do a single thing without half a 
dozen preliminaries. The bayonet for- 


ever. Well, let me see. One of my 
officers lives near at hand. He is absent 
on leave..: Bs you know ee ? His name 
is Riviere.”” - 


“T know him by sight.” 

“ T’ll take possession of his quarters for 
the night: his landlady knows me.” 

“Yes! yes!” cried the notary, his 
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eyes glittering with gratified malice. 
«Why, he lives close to the chateau.” 

“*Good ! Lee we can sally out on it in 
the morning.’ 

“Yes! commandant—yes! You have 
bright ideas, that is the place to sally 
from ;’’ and he chuckled fiendishly. <“ At 
ten to-morrow I callon you; and we take 
possession of your property.”’ 

*“So be it! at ten. Good-day. Imust 
go back to the barracks and spur the 
workmen.” 

As the commandant went to the bar- 
racks, he thought to himself: “ ‘My. 
property,’ those words have a fine sound. 
They ought, too: cost one hundred and 
fifty thousand francs apiece. By St. — 
Denis, lam a fortunate man! there are 
not many soldiers of my age that can 
say, ‘my property,’ especially soldiers 
that have carried a knapsack. How 
proud my poor old mother would be! 
Ah! that spoils it all. She will not sit 
facing me on the hearth. It would be 
her new house: or our new house. It 
will only be mine. Allons! I am an 
ungrateful cur to whine. We can’t have 
everything. I’m not the first to whom 
prosperity has come a year or so too late. 
I shall not be the last. Her dream of 
paradise used to be a house in the coun- 
try. Duty!’’ And the sword’ clanked 
on the pavement as he walked sharply 
to spur the workmen, before riding up to 
his quarters for the night. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Arter Edouard’s departure Josephine 
de Beaurepaire was sad, and weighed 
down with presentiments. 

‘‘My friend,’ said she to St. Aubin, 
«‘T feel as I think soldiers must feel who 
know the enemy is undermining them: 
no danger on the surface: nothing that 
can be seen, met, baffled, attacked, or 
evaded. In daily peril, all the more hor- 
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rible that it imitates perfect serenity, 
they await the fatal match.”’ 

‘‘ You exaggerate,’’ replied St. Aubin, 
soothingly. “We have a friend still 
more zealous and active than our enemy ; 
believe me, your depression is really 
caused by his absence: we all miss the 
contact of that young heroic spirit; we 
are a body, and he its soul.” 

Josephine was silent, for she said to 
herself: ‘‘ Why should I. dash these 
spirits? they are so happy and confi- 
dent.”’ 

So after that she remained alone in her 
musings. Kdouard had animated Laure 


and St. Aubin with a courage that with-.| 


stood the fears caused by the notary’s 
last blow. 

As for the baroness, she was like a fad- 
ing plant revived by showers and sun. 
The system they pursued with’ her, which 
Edouard dubbed reticence, made her a 
happy old woman. She was allowed to 
see her own champion’s last move, and 
then the curtain was dropped. This then 
was to her the whole face of affairs: her 
rents raised, the only hostile creditor she 
knew of paid off, a thousand francs in the 
house, and an ardent youth with the face 
of an angel added to her family and her 
heart. ‘Shall I own that even juicy meat 
and Arabian coffee co-operated with 
nobler incidents to cheer and sustain her? 
—no! This refined lady was all soul— 
like yourself, Mrs. Reader! 


>It was a balmy morning, though late 
in the year; Josephine and Laure had 
breakfasted, and were walking slowly on 
the south terrace, by ordinance of physi- 
cian. Recent events had brought Sty 
Aubin quite down out of the clouds. His 
attention being fairly awakened to all 
sublunary affairs on his beat, he now 
superintended the health of the entire 
family with extraordinary severity. 

Not being an apothecary with drugs to 
sell, right or wrong, or a physician in 
league with a retailer of drugs, he pre- 
scribed to each of these three ladies every 
dry day, and to the younger: ones every 
day, a draught of morning air. He was 
now waiting in the hall to give the baron- 
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ess his arm as soon as she should come 
down. , 

«« What a delicious morning, Josephine! 
the dear doctor is right; the morning is 
really a good time to walk, the air seems 
perfumed.”’ 

«Yes, Laure, let us enjoy our home as 
much as we Can, since any day we may 
lose it.”’ 

““Now are you going to begin ?—such 
idle fears! The estate is for sale, but 
money is scarce. Who can find such a 
quantity of it all in a moment? Clearly 
it must be some one who loves us.”’ 

“Or some one who hates us.”’ 

‘Oh, love is stronger than hate.”’ 

“‘In you.” 

“«In everybody. 
is mamma! ’’ 

Then—how you young people of an.un- 
ceremonious age would have laughed !— 
the Demoiselles de Beaurepaire, inasmuch 
as this was their mother’s first appear- 
ance, lowered their fair heads at the same 
time, like young poplars bowing to the 
wind, and so waited reverently till she 
had slightly lifted her hands, and said: 

“*God bless you, my children ! ”’ 

It was done in a moment on both sides, 
but was full of grace and piety and the 
charm of ancient manners. 

‘ How is our dear mother’s health this 
morning ?”’ inquired Josephine. 

‘* You must ask monsieur; he has be- 
come tyrannical, and forbids me to have 
an opinion on such points.”’ 

‘The baroness is well, mesdemoiselles, 
but she will be better when she has taken 
my prescription—one turn before break- 
fast and two draughts of you know 
what.”’ . 

‘“* Perhaps, since you know everything, 
doctor, you will tell me how mamma - 
slept? ’’ inquired Laure, a little pertly. 

“She slept well if she took what I gave 
her.”’ 

‘But did she take what you gave her? 
—ha! ha! You don’t know.’’ 

“To ascertain that I -must feel her 
pulse.’” > 

‘IT slept, Laure, and I am sorry I did.” 

‘“‘Ingrate !”’ said the doctor. 

‘‘For I dreamed, doctor, and it was an 


Here is mamma! here 
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ugly dream. I was with you all in the 
garden, on this very spot or near it. 
But it was not at this time of: year, for 
I was admiring my flowers and my old 
friends the trees, and the birds were sing- 
ing with all their might. Suddenly a 


loud clock struck.’ I do not know what 


hour, but it struck a great many times. 
In a moment flowers, trees, sky, and the 
light of day were gone. I looked—I could 
see no more my beloved dwelling nor my 
children’s eyes. Shall I tell you what it 
means?’ said the old lady, gravely. 
“It means that I was dead. An ugly 
dream, my children.—an ugly dream. 
Again, had it come a month ago—but 
now all is so bright and hopeful, I wish 
to stay with my darlings a little longer.”’ 

“It was only a dream, dear mother,”’’ 
cried Josephine gayly. 

“See, here is-your terrace and your 
chateau.”’ 

‘* And here are your daughters,”’ said 
Laure; and they both came close to her 
to put their existence out of doubt. 

«¢ And here is your faithful though use- 
less old friend.’’ 

“Breakfast, madame!’ and Jacintha 
courtesied to each lady in turn. 

*‘ Jacintha has turned the conversation 
agreeably. I was going to cloud you 
all.”’ 

‘<I now prescribe breakfast, madame, 
and oblivion of idle dreams. You will 
walk half an hour more, young ladies.’’ 

.The sisters took several turns in silence. 
Laure was the first to speak. 

“How superstitious you are, my sis- 
ter.”’ 

<¢T? I have said nothing.”’ 

<““No; but you look volumes, I believe 
in our young madman more than in our 
dear mother’s dreams.”’ 

«‘He will do all he can. Yes !—yes !— 
I think with you his energy, his spirits, 
will defeat our enemy.” 

«Of course they will, Josephine. Iam 
glad you begin to look at things as they 
are. See how our mother’s health and 
spirits are improving; no wonder, since 
everything now is bright—and here comes 
Jacintha in a wonderful hurry—mamma 
wants us. No; how white she is. Oh, 
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Josephine, there is something the matter! 
Manima is ill—her dream !”’ 

‘*Hush ! hush! hush !”’ cried Jacintha, 
who came toward them, wringing her 
hands. ‘‘Oh, mesdemoiselles—oh, mes- 
demoiselles—the chateau !—oh, don’t let 
my poor mistress know —it will kill 
her. Oh, what shall I do?) what shall 
dd? . 

“ Be calm, Laure—be calm, Jacintha,”’ 
said Josephine, trembling all over, except 
hervoice. ‘* Now one word—oh! my pre- 
sentiments !—Beaurepaire! ”’ 

Jacintha clasped ber hands and burst 
out sobbing. 

*‘It is sold,”’ said Josephine. “‘ Heaven 
give me wisdom, what shall I do? quick, 
girl, who to? to that man—to Perrin ? ” 

‘““To a stranger, to an officer, a grand 
officer. Dard. told me the very name, 
cursed be it.’’ : 

‘*A Bonapartist! Then we are ruined. 
I have killed my own mother.”’ 

‘“No! no! my sister—she will faint.’’ 

“No! Laure. This isno time for weak- 
ness. Come to the Pleasance. There is 
water there. I love my mother! I love 
my mother ! ”’ 

She went with tottering steps toward 
the pool in the Pleasance, but turning the 
corner she started back with a convul- 
sive cry, and her momentary feebleness 
left her directly ; she crouched against 
the wall and gripped the ancient corner- 
stone with her tender hand till it pow- 
dered, and she spied with dilating eye 
into the Pleasance, Laure and Jacintha 
panting behind her. Two men stood, | 
with their backs turned to her, looking 
at the oak-tree: one an officer in full uni- 
form, the other the human snake Perrin. 
Though the soldier’s back was turned, 
his off-handed, peremptory manner told 
her he was inspecting ‘the place as its 
master. 

‘‘The baroness! the baroness!”’ cried 
Jacintha, with horror. They looked 
round, and the baroness was at their 
very backs. 

‘‘What is it? ’’ cried she, gayly. 

‘Nothing, mamma !”’ 

«Let me see this nothing? ”’ 

They glanced at one another, and, idle 
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as the attempt was, the habit of sparing | ‘Jean Raynal, domiciled by right, 


her prevailed, and they flung themselves 
between her and the blow. 

«Josephine is not well, my mother. 
She wants to go in.’’ Both girls faced 
the baroness. 

« Yes, if my mother will go with me,” 
said Josephine. 

<‘ Jacintha,’’ said the baroness, ‘‘ fetch 
Monsieur St. Aubin. There, I have sent 
her away. So now tell me why do you 
drive me back in this way?” 

“Did 1? Iwas not aware.” 

“‘Children, something has happened ; ” 
and she looked keenly from one to the 
other. 

“Oh, mamma, do not go that way: 
there are strangers in the Pleasance.’’ 

‘Let me see—I tell you I will see. So 
there are. Insolents! Call Jacintha, 
that I may order these people out of 
my premises.”’ 

‘‘Mother, for Heaven’s sake,”’ 
Josephine, ‘‘ be calm.” 

‘Be calm when impertinent intruders 
come into my garden ?”’ 

‘* Mother, they are not intruders.”’ 

‘““What do you mean? ”’ 

«They have a right to be in our Pleas- 
ance.”’ : 

<‘ Josephine ! Laure! oh! my heart! ”’ 

«Yes, mother ! that officer has bought 
the chateau.”’ 

*‘It is impossible! He was to buy it 
for us—there is some mistake—what man 
would killa poor old woman like me! I 
will speak to this monsieur; he wears a 
sword. Soldiers do not trample on wo- 
men. Ah! that man.”’ 

The notary, attracted by her voice, 
came toward her, a paper in his hand. 

Raynal coolly inspected the tree, and 
tapped it with his scabbard, and left 
Perrin to do the dirty work. 

The notary took off his hat, and, with 
a malignant affectation of respect, pre- 
sented the baroness with a paper. 

The poor old thing took it with a 
courtesy the effect of habit, and read it 
to her daughters as well as her emotion 
permitted and the language, which was as 
new to her as the dialect of Cat Island to 
Columbus. 


cried 


and lodging in fact at the chateau of 
Beaurepaire, acting by the pursuit and 
diligence of Master Perrin, notary ; I 
Guillaume Le Gras, bailiff, give notice 
to Josephine Aglae St. Croix de Beau- 
repaire, commonly called the Baroness 
de Beaurepaire, having no known place 
of abode—”’ 


= Oh: 


“but lodging wrongfully at the said 
chateau of Beaurepaire, that she ts 
warned to decamp within twenty-four 
hours—”’ 


- 


“To decamp! Ah! Dieu!’ 

“failing which, that she will be thereto 
enforced in the manner for that case 
made and provided with the ad of all 
the officers and agents of the public 
force.”’ 


‘* Ah! no, messieurs, pray do not use 
force. Iam frightened enough already. 
Mon Dieu! I did not know I was doing 
anything wrong. I have been here thirty 
years. But, since Beaurepaire is sold, I 
comprehend perfectly that Imust go. It 
is just. As you say, lam not in my own 
house.. I will go, messieurs. Whither 
shall I go, my children? The house 
where you were born to me is ours no 
longer. Excuse me, gentlemen—this is 
nothing to you. Ah! sir, you have re- 
venged yourself on two weak women— 
may God forgive you! In twenty-four 


hours! yes! in twenty-four hours the - 


Baroness de Beaurepaire will trouble no 
one more in this world.”’ . 

The notary turned on his heel. The 
poor baroness, all whose pride the iron 


law, with its iron gripe, had crushed with . 


dismay and terror, appealed to him. 

**Oh, sir! send me from the house, but 
not from the soil where my Henri is laid ! 
is there not in all this domain a corner 
where she who was its mistress may lie 
down and die! Where is the new baron, 
that I may ask the favor of him on my 
knees ?”’ 
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She turned toward Raynal, and seemed | 


to be going toward him with outstretched 
arms. But Laure checked her with 
fervor— 

“Oh, mamma, do not lower yourself ! 
Ask nothing of these wretches! Let us 
lose all, but not forget ourselves.”’ 

The baroness had not her daughter’s 
spirit. Her very person tottered under 
this blow. Josephine supported her, and 
the next moment St. Aubin came out and 
hastened to her side. Her head fell back : 
what little strength she had failed her. 
She was half lifted, half led into the 
house. 

Commandant Raynal was amazed at 
all this. 

“What the deuce is the matter ? ”’ said 
he. 

“Oh!” said the notary. ‘‘ We are 
used to these little scenes in our busi- 
ness.”’ 

“But I am not,’’ replied the soldier. 
““ You never told me there was to be all 
this fuss.” 

«What does it matter to you, monsieur 
—the house is yours. To-morrow at this 
time I will meet you here, and we will 
take actual Ree sa Adieu !’’ 

““Good day.”’ 

The soldier strode up and down the 
Pleasance. He twisted his mustaches, 
muttered, and pestéd, and was ill at 
ease. 

Accustomed to march gayly into a town 
and see the regiment that was there be- 
fore marching gayly out, or vice versa, 
and to strike tents twice a quarter at 
least, he was little prepared for such a 
scene as this. True, he did not hear the 
baroness’s words, but more than one tone 
of sharp distress reached him where he 
stood, and the action of the whole scene 
was so expressive there was little need of 
words. He saw the notice given—the dis- 
may it caused, and: the old lady turn im- 
ploringly toward him with a speaking 
gesture, and above all he saw her carried 
away, half fainting, her hands clasped, 
her reverend face pale. He was not a 
man of quick sensibilities. He did not 
thoroughly take the scene in: it grew 
_ upon him afterward. 
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‘** Confound it,”’ thought he, “I am the 
proprietor. They all say so. Instead of 
which I feel like a thief—like a butcher. 
Fancy any one getting so fond of a place 
as all this.” . 

Presently it occurred to him that the 
shortness of the notice must have a great 
deal to do with their distress. 

“What an ass that Perrin is not to tell 
me the house was full of women. But 
these notaries comprehend nothing save 
law: women can’t ‘Left should-der— 
forward—quick—march ! ’—like us: they 
have such piles of baggage they never can 
strike tents when the order comes. Per- 
haps if I were to give them twenty-four 
days instead of hours ?—hum ?”’ 

With this the commandant fell into a 
brown study, a rare thing for him, who 
had so little time and so much work. 
Now each of us has his attitude of brown 
study. One runs about the room like 
hyena in his den: another stands stately 
with folded arms (this one seldom thinks 
to the purpose): another sits cross-leg- 
ged, brows lowered: another must put 
his head into his hand, and so keep it 
up to thinking mark: another must twid- 
dle a bit of string or a key—grant him 
this, he can, hatch an epic, This com- 
mandant must draw himself up very 
straight, and walk six paces and back 
very slowly till the problem was solved : 
there—I will be frank—he had done a 
good deal of sentinel work : and such is 
the force of early habits, that when he 
was not busy, only thinking, his body 


/ still slipped back to its original habit. 


While he was guarding the old oak- 
tree, for all the world as if it had been the 
gate of the Tuileries or the barracks, 
Josephine de Beaurepaire came suddenly 
out from the house and crossed the 
Pleasance: her hair was in disorder, her 
manner wild: she passed swiftly into the 
park. 

Now Raynal was puzzling himself how 
to let the family know they need not pack 
up their caps and laces in twenty-four 
hours. The notary was gone, and he did 
not like to enter the house. 

“<Ttis theirs for four-and-twenty hours,”’ 
said he, ‘‘and I should be like the black 
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house. Here is the old woman talks of 
dying if we take her from her home, and 
the young one weeps and prays to all the 
saints in Paradise. What shall we do— 
eh?’ Then my old woman said to me, 
‘Jean, you are a soldier, a sort of vaga- 
bond, though not by my will. But, at 
least, be what you are! What do you 
want with a house in France? you who 
are always in a tent in Italy or Austria, 
or who knows where? Have you the 
courage to give honest folk so much pain 
for a caprice? your fine chateau isn’t 
worth it, my lad, it is I who tell you so. 
Come now,’ says she, ‘the lady is of my 
age, say you, and 1 can’t keep your fine 
house, because God has willed it other- 
wise: so give her my place: so then you 
can fancy itis me you have set down at 
your hearth: that will warm your heart 
up a bit, little scamp, go to,’ said my old 
woman, in her rough way. She was not 
well-bred like you, mademoiselle. <A 
woman of the people—Rue Quincam- 
poun.” 

“She was a woman of God’s own 
making,’ cried Josephine, the tears 
now running down her cheeks. 

“That she was! so between her and 
me it is settled—what are you crying 
for now? why, you have won the day: 


‘the field is yours: your mother and you 


remain. I decamp.’’ He whipped his 


° scabbard up with his left hand and was 


off probably for years, perhaps forever, 
if Josephine had not stopped him. 
‘But, monsieur, what am I to think? 


what am I to hope? it is impossible that. 


in this short interview—and we must not 
forget what is due to you. You have 
bought the estate.’’ 

““True! well, we will talk of that to- 
morrow: the house to-day—that was the 
bayonet thrust to the old woman.’’ 

““Ah! yes! but, monsieur !”’ 

** Silence in the ranks !’’ cried he sharp- 
ly; “‘mind, [am more used to command 
than listen in this district! ”’ 

“‘Monsieur, I will obey you,” said Jo- 
sephine, a little fluttered. 

Raynal checked her alarm. <“‘ The or- 
der is, that you run in and put the old 
lady’s heart: at rest. Tell her that she 
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may live and die here for Jean Raynal; — 


above all, tell her about the old woman 
in the Rue Quincamporx : only put it in 
your own charming phrases, you know.” 

“Heaven forbid! I go. God bless you, 
Monsieur Raynal !”’ 

“Are you going ?”’ said he, peremp- 
torily. 

“Oh, yes!’ and she darted toward the 
chateau. : 

Now, when she had taken three steps, 
she paused, and seemed irresolute. She 
turned, and in a moment she had glided 
to Raynal again and had taken his hand 
before he could hinder her, and pressed 
two velvet lips on it, and was away again, 
her cheeks scarlet at what she had done, 
and her wet eyes beaming with joy. She 
skimmed the grass like a lapwing—you 


would have taken her at this moment for 


Laure, or for Virgil’s Camilla: at the 
gate she turned an instant and clasped 
her hands together, to:show Raynal she 
blessed him again, then darted into the 
house. 

“Aha! my gaillarde,’ 


b 


said he, as he 


watched her fly, ““behold you changed - 


a little since you came out.’’ He was 
soon on the high road marching down 
to the town at a great rate, his sword 
clanking, and thus ran his thoughts: 


“This does one good—you are right,’ 


my old woman. My bosom feels as warm 
as a toast. Long live the five-franec 
pieces! And they pretend money cannot 
make a fellow happy. ‘They lie! 
that they don’t know how to spend it! 
Good Heavens! one o’clock! a whole 
morning gone talking.’’ 


Meantime at the chateau, as still be- 
falls in emergencies and trials, the master 
spirit came out and took its real place. 

Laure was now the mistress of Beaure- 
paire. 

She set Jacintha, and Dard,:and the 
doctor, to pack up everything of value 
in the house. 

‘** Do it this moment,”’ she cried ; “once 
that notary gets possession of the house 
it will be too late.”’ 

‘‘But have we the right ?”’ asked St. 
Aubin. 


‘ 


It is. 
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“Do it,”’ was the sharp reply. “Enough 
of folly and helplessness. We have fooled 
away house and lands: our movables 
shall not follow them.” 

Having set the others to work, she 
wrote a‘hasty line to Riviere to tell him 
the chateau and lands were sold, and with 
this letter she ran herself to Bigot’s 
auberge, the nearest post-office, and then 
she ran back to comfort her mother. 

The baroness was seated in her arm- 
chair, moaning and wringing her hands, 
and Laure was nursing and soothing her, 
and bathing her temples with her last 
drop of eaw de Cologne, and trying in 
vain to put some of her own courage into 
her, when in came Josephine radiant with 
happiness, crying, ‘‘ Joy! joy! joy!’’ and 
told her strange tale much as I have told 
it, with this exception, that she related 
her own share in it briefly and coldly, 
and was more eloquent than I about the 
strange soldier’s goodness, and the in- 
terest her mother had awakened in his 
heart. And she told about the old wo- 
man in the Rue Quincampoix, her rugged 
phrases, and her noble, tender heart: 
and she ascribed all to the Virgin. 

«« Heaven' is on our side, my mother. 
Courage, my mother !”’ 

The baroness, deaf to Laure, brightened 
' up directly at Josephine’s news, and her 
glowing face, as she knelt before her 
mother, pouring the good news, and hope, 
and comfort, point-blank into her face, 
as well as her heart. But Laure chilled 
them both. 

“Tt is'a generous offer,”’ 
- but one we cannot accept.”’ 

“‘Not accept it,’’ cried the baroness, 
with dismay. 

“‘We cannot live under so great an 
obligation. Is all the generosity to be 
on the side of this Bonapartist ?—we are 
then noble in name only. What would 
our father have said to such a proposal ?”’ 

Josephine hung her head. The baroness 
groaned. 

‘No! nay mother, let house and pre 
go, but honor and true nobility remain.’ 

“What shall I do? you are cruel to 
me, my daughter.” 

‘Mamma,’ cried the enthusiastic girl, 


said she; 


\ 
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““we need depend on no one. Josephine 
and I have youth and spirit, and you 
have money.”’ 

““We have no money. We are beg- 
gars )74 

“We have a hundred Chotsaae francs !”’ 

“A hundred thousand franes? Are you. 
mad ?’’ 

“No, mamma: our debts were two 
hundred and twenty-five thousand francs. 
But the estate, owing to the increase of 
the rents, has sold for two hundred and 
ninety-five thousand francs.”’ “ 

‘‘How can you know ‘What it sold 
fori? 

** Kdouard’s letter told us his notary 
would not let it go for less. Seventy thou- 
sand francs, therefore, of the purchase 
money is ours. And we have movables 
worth thirty thousand frances. With a 
portion of this money, if you will permit 
me, I will take a farm. By-the-by, there 
are one thousand francs in the house, 
too.”’ 

«A farm ! ”? shrieked the baroness. 

«‘Bdouard’s uncle has a farm, and we 
have had recourse to him for help.” 

“Ah! behold the key of the enigma,”’ 
said the baroness satirically. “It is the 
child’s lover who has been speaking to us 
all this time, not herself. A farmhouse ! 
I prefer the grave!”’ 

“Better a farmhouse than an alms- 
house,’’ cried Laure, “ though that alms- 
house were palace instead of chateau!” 

Josephine winced, and held mp her hand 
deprecatingly. 

The baroness paled: it was a terrible 
stroke of language to come from her 
daughter. 

She said sternly— 

‘¢ There is no answer to that. We were 
born nobles, let us die farmers ; only per- 
mit me to die the first.’’ : 

‘Forgive me, my mother,”’ said Laure, 
kneeling. ‘“‘I was wrong—it is for me 
to obey you—not to dictate. I speak 
no more.’’ And, after kissing her mother 
and Josephine, she crept humbly away. 

“The moment they have a lover he 
detaches their hearts from: their poor 
old mother. She is not to me now what 


my Josephine is.”’ 
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‘Mamma, she is my superior. I see it 
more and more every day. She is proud: 
she is just. She looks at both sides. 
Your poor Josephine is too apt to see 
only those she loves !”’ 

«And that is the daughter for me!” 
cried the baroness, opening her arms 
wide to her. 

Josephine nestled to her, and soothed 
her all day, and kept telling her Heaven 
was on their side, and she should never 
have to leave Beaurepaire. 

«Let me temporize,”’ thought Joseph- 
ine, ‘‘and keep her happy: that is the first 
consideration.”’ 

The next morning when they were at 
breakfast, in came Jacintha to say the 
officer was in the dining-room, and want- 
ed to speak with the young lady he talked 
to yesterday. Josephine rose and went to 
him. 

«Well, mademoiselle,’’ said he, gayly,; 
“the old woman was right. Here I have 
just got my orders to march: to leave 
France in a month. A pretty business 
it would have been if I had turned your 
mother out. So you see there is nothing 
to hinder you from living here.”’ 

‘In your house, monsieur ?”’ 

‘““Why not? Are you too proud ?” 

‘““Forgive us! It is a fault that should 
not survive our fortunes.”’ 

«Well, but—yesterday.”’ 

<‘T have reflected. I was unjust.”’ 

«Tf such an offer was made to my 
mother, instead of yours, I should not be 
too proud to take it; but it seems you 
belong to the nobility. Now I rose from 
the ranks; so I have no right to be 
proud.’’ 

Raynal said this inadvertently, and in 
good faith. But the quicker Josephine 
read it satirically and ironically. She 
colored up. 

‘Forgive me, sir, if I have offended 
you. It was as far from my intention as 
from your merit.”’ 

There was a pause. 

‘Oh, your delicacy does not surprise 
me neither. I can understand it.” 

“Tam sure you can.”’ 

Another pause. 

** Confound it,’’ roared Raynal, angrily, 


b 


“why did I go and buy the house? I 
didn’t want it.” : 

“Some other would have bought it, 
some one more severe, less: considerate, 
than you, monsieur. I’ beg you to be- 
lieve that it is a great comfort to us not 
to be removed with an unkind hand from 


so beloved a place.”’ 


There was another silence. Raynal was 
puzzled. He sentineled Brittany as repre- 
sented by a bad map that hung on the 
wall. Josephine eyed him furtively, in 
secret anxiety, as he marched to and 
fro. 3 

All this time she had been saying what 
she felt she ought to say, in hopes that 
the man would do his part, and pooh- 
pooh her, and carry out his scheme for 
her good in spite of her teeth —her 
tongue, rather. For to decline the thing 
we want, and so not only get it but have 
it forced upon us; the advantage of hav- 
ing it plus the credit of refusing it, is 
delicious: is it not, mesdames ? and well 
worth risking all for: is it not, mes- 
dames ? 

Now Raynal was a man—a creature 
not accustomed to disguise its wishes, 
and therefore apt to misinterpret such 
as do: above all, he was an honest man. 
A word from him was a thing, the exact 
thing he meant. 
Josephine was saying exactly what she 
meant, and she nonplussed him. 

When she saw her success, she wished 
she had declined more faintly, and the 
interview was to recommence. 

Had it recommenced, she would have 
done just the same over again: it was not 
in her blood to do any other. Luckily 
Raynal’s brown study resulted in a fresh 
idea. 

“‘T have it,’’ said he; “‘this must be 
settled by a third party, a mutual friend, 
some one more skillful than I, and who 
can arrange this trifle so as not to shock 
your delicacy. Jam na diplomatist.”’ 

Raynal interrupted himself by suddenly 
opening a window and shouting : 

“«Halloa ! come here—you are wanted.”’ 

Josephine almost screamed : ‘* What 
are you doing, monsieur; that is our 
enemy, our bitterest enemy. He only 


. 


So he took for granted — 
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Sold you the estate to spite us, not for 
the love of you. I had—he had—we 
mortified ‘his vanity. It was not our 
fault—he is a viper. Oh, sir, pray be 


on your guard against his counsels.”’ 

These words, spoken with great fire 
and earnestness, carried conviction, and, 
when the notary came in, the contrast 
between the invitation that brought him 
and the reception that met him twenty 
seconds after was droll. 

Perrin started at sight of Josephine, 
and Raynal hardly knew what to say to 
him. While he hesitated, the notary, 
little suspecting what had occurred, be- 
gan: 

“So you have taken possession, mon- 
sieur. These military men are prompt, 
are they not, mademoiselle ? ”’ 

“Do not speak to me, monsieur,’’ said 
Josephine, quietly. 

“Why not? We ought to entertain 
our guests.’’ 

_“* Mademoiselle is at home,” said Ray- 
nal sternly; ‘‘address her with respect, 
or she will perhaps order you out.”’ 

“She is very capable, monsieur,”’ said 
the notary, “‘ but luckily she has no one 
to order.’’ 

“Don’t be too sure of that,’’ said 
Raynal. 

The notary looked round uneasily, ex- 
pecting to see young Riviere. He turned 
the conversation. : 

“‘Mademoiselle,”’ said he, in a mere 
tone of business, “it is my duty, as M. 
Raynal’s agent, to inform you that what- 
ever movables you have removed are 
yours ; those that we find in the house 
upon entering are ours; ’’ and he grinned. 

«And as we are not going to enter for 
a ‘week or two, if at all, you will have 
plenty of time to shift your chairs and 
tables,’’ explained Raynal. 

“‘Monsieur,’’ said the notary, “really 
I do not understand you. Have I done 
anything to merit this? Have I served 
you so ill that you withdraw your confi- 
dence from me?” 

‘““No,”’ said Raynal, “but you exceed 
your powers, my lad. I command—you 
obey.”’ 

“So be it, monsieur. 


2 


What are your 
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orders, and what on earth ‘is the mean- 
ing’ of allethis?”” 

‘‘The meaning is this. I want made- 
moiselle and her family to stay here 
while I go to Egypt with the First Con- 
sul. Mademoiselle makes difficulties—it 
offends her delicacy.”’ 

“* Comédie !”’ 

“Though her mother’s life depends on 
her staying here.”’ 

“ Comédie !”’ 

‘* Her pride is like to be too much for 
her affection.’’ 

‘“Harce.! 7 

‘*T pitched upon you to reconcile the 
two.” 

“Then you pitched upon the wrong 
man,’’ said Perrin, bluntly. He added 
obsequiously, “I am too much your 
friend,” 

Raynal frowned. 

'«*JT will never abet you in such a sin. 
She has been talking you over, no doubt ; 
but you have a friend, an Ulysses, who is 
deaf to the siren’s voice. I will be no 
party to such a transaction. I will not 
co-operate to humbug my friend and rob 
him of his rights.’’ 

“Then be off, that’s a good soul, 
and send me a more accommodating 
notary.”’ 

‘«‘A more accommodating notary 
screamed Perrin, stung to madness by 
this reproach. ‘‘ There is not a more 
accommodating notary in Europe. Un- 
grateful man! is this the return for all 
my zeal, my integrity, my unselfishness ? 
Is'there another agent in the world who 
would have let such a bargain as Beaure- 
paire fall into your hands? Oh! it serves 
me right for deviating from the rules 
of business. Send me another agent— 
ont y kt? 

The honest soldier was confused. The 
lawyer’s eloquence overpowered him. He 
felt guilty. Josephine saw his simplicity, 
and made a cut with a woman’s two- 
edged sword. 

‘¢ Monsieur,’’ said she, coldly, “do you 
not see it is an affair of money? This is 


a way of saying, pay me double the usual 
1°? ‘ 


Meee 


charge 
“And [ll pay him double!” cried 
@ 
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Raynal, catching the idea 
alarmed, I’ll pay you handsomely.” 

‘* And my, zeal—my devotion ?” 

«Put ’em in figures, my lad.”’ 

«* And my prob— ?”’ 

“ Add it up:!”’ 

«© And my integ—?’”’ 

«“ Add them all together—and don’t 
bother me.”’ ae? 

“Tsee! Isee! my poor soldier. You 
are no match for a woman’s tongue.”’ 

‘Nora notary’s! Go to h—, and send 
in your bill,’’ roared the soldier in a fury. 
“‘ Well, will you go, or must I—’’ And 
he marched at him. 

The notary scuttled out, with some- 
thing between a snarl and a squeak. 

Josephine hid her face in her hands. 

“‘ What is the matter with you? Cry- 
ing again? Well, it is you for cry- 
ine.?” 

‘*Me! monsieur. I never cry—hardly. 
No! I hid my face because—he! he!”’ 

“Haw! haw!’ 

‘“You frightened me, monsieur,’’ said 
Josephine, suddenly assuming a small re: 
proachful air. ‘‘ I was afraid you would 
beat him.”’ 

““No! no! a good soldier never leathers 
a civilian if he can possibly help it—it 
looks'so bad: and before a lady! You 
must not think I know nothing.’’ 

““T would have forgiven you, monsieur,”’ 
said Josephine, with tender benignity, and 
something like a little sun danced in her 
eye. 

‘Now, mademoiselle, since my friend 
has proved a pig, it is your turn. Choose 
you a friend.”’ 

‘“We have but one fit, and he is so 
young. Ah! how stupid I am. You 
know him! Monsieur is doubtless the 
commandant of whom I once heard him 
speak with so much admiration — his 
name is Riviere—Edouard Riviere.’’ 

‘Know him! heis my best officer: out 
and out.”’ 

«Ah! Iam so glad. Would it be de- 


rogatory on the part of monsieur to admit 


one so young and in a subordinate posi- 
tion ?”’ 

‘° Ab, baht 
culties : 


It is not IT who makes diffi- 
it is you. Riviere be it. But 


CHARLES READE. 


‘ 


\ 


“don’t be | where is he? for I pea given the young 


dog leave of absence.’ 

“He is at . farmhouse near Rengees 
at his uncle’s.’ 

“Well, Lam going eee 
him a note. 
arrange this mighty affair. My general 
would settle a kingdom in the time we 
take. Meantime, tell the old lady to 
pluck up spirit. My mother used to say,. 
«A faint heart makes its own troubles.’ ’ 


‘Oh, what a wise saying !”’ 


I will send 


We will confer, and we will — 


y 
: 


r 


«‘Say we are none of us dead yet, nor © 


like to be, and, mademoiselle, let me hear 
you say courage ?”’ 

“‘ Courage ! ”’ 

“Yes! only just six times as loud and 
hearty, ‘ Courage!’ ”’ 

‘«* How- good he is, 
there ! ’’ 

““ Good ! 


‘ Cour-age ! ? — 


on that behold me gone.’’ 


Clink, clank, clank, clink. clatter, clatter, - 


clank. 

Josephine came into the saloon radiant. 

‘© Well! well!’’ was the cry. 

“Mamma, he offered us the house 
again: I declined, Laure—oh, yes, I de- 
clined firmly.” 

‘Are you mad, my poor Josephine ? ”’ 
cried the baroness, in, dismay. 

“No, mamma! then, he proposed to 
refer all this to a third person, and he 
tried Monsieur Perrin. The man arrived 
just in time to reveal his nature, and be 
dismissed with ignominy.”’ 

General exultation. 

“Then he was so good as to let me 
choose a referee, and I chose Edouard , 
Riviere.’’ 

This announcement caused a great sen-, 
sation. 

“He is very young,’’? demurred the 
baroness, ‘‘but you know more of him 
than I do.”’ 

“T know this, that he will not let you 
be turned out of Beaurepaire ! ”’ 

‘Then I shall love him well.’’ 

‘“TIs that a promise, my mother ?”’ 

That sity 2 

‘“A promise made to your Josephine 
before these witnesses ?”’ 

‘““A promise made to my Josephine,” 
said she ; and she looked at Laure. 


WHITE 


That young lady kept her eyes stead- 
ily, down on her work. / 


The notary: went home gnashing his 
teeth. His whole life of success. was 
turned to wormwood this day. Ray- 
nal’s parting commissions rang in his 
ear: in his bitter’ mood the want of 
logical sequence in the two orders dis- 


‘gusted him. 


He inverted them. 
He sent in a thundering bill the very 
next morning, and postponed the other 


commission till his dying day. 


Edouard Riviere was with difficulty 
prevailed on to stay the rest of the 
evening at his uncle’s. Sorrow for 
his friends and mortification at his own 
defeat weighed him down. 

He shook hands with his uncle, and 


| flung himself recklessly on his horse: the 


4 


horse, being rather fresh, bolted off with 
him as soon as he touched the saddle. 

Some fool had left a wheelbarrow on 
his road ; and just as Hdouard was get- 
ting his foot into the off stirrup the horse 
shied violently, and threw Edouard on 
the stones of the courtyard. He jumped 
up in a moment and laughed at Marthe’s 
terror; meantime a farm-servant caught 
the nag and brought him back to his 
work. 

When Edouard went to put his hand 
on the saddle he found it would not obey 
him. ‘‘Wait a minute—my arm is be- 
numbed.” 

‘““Let me see!’’ said the farmer, him- 
self; ‘‘benumbed? yes; and no wonder, 
poor boy. Jacques, get on his horse and 
ride for the surgeon !”’ 

«« Are you mad, uncle ?’’ cried Edouard. 
‘“*T can’t spare my horse, and I want no 
surgeon: it will be well directly.” 

“It will be worse before it is better, 
my poor lad.” 

“JT don’t know what you mean, uncle: 
it is only numbed, ah! it hurts when I 
rio it.” 

<¢Tt is worse than numbed, Edouard : 
it is broken !”’ 

«Broken, uncle? nonsense ;’’ and he 
looked at it in piteous bewilderment. 
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| ‘How! can it be broken? it does not 
hurt, except when I touch it.’’ 

“* Tt wall hurt: I know all about it. I 
broke mine fifteen years ago: fell off a 
haystack.”’ a 

‘*Oh, how unfortunate Iam! But I 
will go to Beaurepaire all the same. I 
can have it mended there as well as 
heres + ’ 

“You will go to bed: 
you will go.” 
~ «T’ll-go to blazes sooner.” 

The old man made a signal to his myr- 
midons whom Marthe’s exclamation had 
brought around, and four stout fellows 
took hold of Edouard by the legs and the 
left shoulder, and carried him upstairs 
raging and kicking, and deposited him 
on a bed. 

He began to feel faint, and that ane 
him more reasonable. 

They cut his coat off, and put him in a 
loose wrapper, and after a considerable 
delay the surgeon came and set his arm 
skillfully, and behold this ardent spirit 
caged. 

He chafed and fretted and retarded his 
cure. And oh! he was so peevish and 
fretful. Passive fortitude, he did not 
know what it meant. . 

It was two days after his accident. 
He was lying on his back environed by 
slops, cursing his evil fate, and fretting 
his soul out of its fleshly prison, when 
suddenly he heard a cheerful trombone 
saying three words to Marthe, then came 
a clink clank,-and Marthe ushered into 
the sick-room the Commandant Raynal. 
The sick man raised himself in bed, with 
great surprise and joy. 

““Oh, commandant, this is kind to come 
and see your poor officer in hell! ”’ 

«* Ah!” cried Raynal, “‘ you see I know 
what itis. I have been chained down by 
the arm and the leg, and all—it is tire- 
some.”’ 

“ Tiresome! it is—it is—oh, dear com- 
mandant, Heaven bless you for coming !”’ 

“Lalla! la! Besides I am-come on 
business. ”’ 

<‘ All the better. I have nothing to do 
—that is what: kills me—but to eat my 
own heart.”’ 


that is where 
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“Cannibal, go to. 
you are in that humor, cheer up, for a 
bring you a job, and a Euet one—it has 
puzzled me.’ 


“What is it, commandant ? What is 
162.72 
“Well. Do you know a house and a 


family called Beaurepaire ? ”’ 
“Do I know Beaurepaire ? ”’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


«¢ A LETTER for mademoiselle.”’ 

Na ee 

*“ No, not for you, Mademoiselle Laure, 
for mademoiselle.”’ 


«* Mademoiselle: Before I could find 
time to write to our referee, news came 
in that he had just broken his arm, so 
fre 


“Oh! oh! dear—our poor Edouard !’’ 

And if poor Edouard had seen the pale 
faces, and heard the faltering accents, it 
would have reconciled him to his broken 
arm almost. This hand grenade the 
commandant had dropped .so_ coolly 
among them, it was a long while ere 
they could recover from it enough to read 
the rest of the letter— 


“so I rode over to him, and found him 
on lus back, fretting for want of some- 
thing todo. Itold him the whole story. 
He undertook the business. I have re- 
cevved his secret instructions, and 
next week shall be at his quarters to 
clear off his arrears of business, and 
make acquaintance with all your fam- 
aly, uf they permit. RAYNAL.”’ 


As the latter part of this letter seemed 
to require a reply, the baroness wrote a 
polite note, and Jacintha sent Dard to 
leave it for the commandant at Riviere’s 


Well, my lad, since | lodgings. 
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But first they all sat down 
and wrote kind and pitying and soothing 
letters to Edouard. Need I Say these let- 
ters fell upon him like balm ? ; 

Next week Raynal called on the bar- 
oness. She received him alone. They 
talked about Madame Raynal. « The next 
day he dined with the whole party, and 
the commandant’s manners were the op- 
posite of what the baroness had incul- 
cated. But she had a strong 
in his favor. 
other way, his brusquerve would have 
shocked her. It amused her. 
hearts are with you, that for their heads! 
In common with them all,, she admired 
his frank and manly sincerity. He came 


every day for a week, chatted with the 


baroness, walked with the young ladies, 
and when, after work, he came over in 
the evening, Laure used to cross-examine 
him; and out came such descriptions of 


prejudice 
Had her feelings been the ~ 


If people’s 


battles and sieges, such heroism and such ~ 


simplicity mixed, as made the evening 
pass delightfully. On these occasions 
the young ladies fixed their glowing eyes 
on him, and drank in his character as 
well as his narrative, in which were 
fewer ‘“‘I’s”’ than in anything of the 
sort you ever read. 


Thus they’ made acquaintance and 
learned to know and esteem him. 
Josephine said to her mother: ‘Tell 


me, mamma, are there many such men 
in the world?” 

‘* He is charming,”’ 
somewhat vaguely. 

‘“‘He is & man of*cry air he never 

says a word he does not mean.”’ 

‘«“Why, Josephine !’’ said Laure, “‘have 
you not observed he always means more 
than he says, and does more ?’’ 

‘‘T wish I was like him,” sighed Jo- 
sephine. 

‘No, I thank you,” said the ,baroness, 
hastily, ‘““he is aman: a thorough man. 
He would make an intolerable woman. 
A fine life if one had a parcel of women 
about one all blurting out their real 
minds every moment, and never smooth- 
ing matters.’’ 

‘““Mamma, what a horrid picture!’ 
cried Laure. 


\ 


replied the old lady, 
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*‘ Josephine,’’ said the baroness, “ you 
are the favorite, I think ? ”’ 

“Oh, no! mamma, you are the favor- 
ite, you know.”’’ 

“Well: perhaps lam,’’ and she smiled. 
‘‘But he has already opened the subject 
with you, never with me.”’ 

Jacintha came in and interrupted the 
conversation: ‘‘ Mademoiselle, the com- 
mandant is in the Pleasance.”’ 

Se WV Gh? ?” 

‘* He would be glad to speak to you.”’ 

**T will come.”’ 

‘* How droll he is!’’ said Laure; “fancy 
his sending for a young lady like that: he 
is like nobody else. Don’t go, Josephine: 
how he would stare.”’ 

** My dear, I no more dare disobey him 
than if I was one of his soldiers.’’ 

“Well, go to your commanding officer. ”’ 

“He comes apropos. I was just going 
to tell you to ask him what Edouard has 
proposed about Beaurepaire.’’ 

‘“T will try, mamma. But, indeed, I 
hope he will speak first, for what else can 
he want me for ?’”’ 

~After the first salutation, there was a 
certain hesitation about Raynal which 
Josephine had never seen a trace of in 
him before. So to put him at his ease, 
and at the same time please her mother, 
she began— 

“‘Monsieur, has our friend Edouard 
been able to suggest anything’? ”’ 

“What, don’t you know that I have 
been acting all along upon his iustruc- 
tions ?”’ 

‘No, indeed ! and you have not told us 
what he advised ! ”’ 

‘¢Told you? why, of course not—they 
were secret instructions.”’ 

‘* And do you mean to obey them ?”’ 

“To the letter! Ihave obeyed one set, 
and now I come to the other, and there is 
the difficulty.”’ 

‘‘But is not this inverting the order of 
things for you to obey that boy?” 

«A man is no soldier unless he can 
‘obey as well as command, and in every- 
thing somebody must command. He is 
very shrewd in these matters, that boy ; 
and my only fear is that I shall fall short 
in carrying out his orders—not from 
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want of good-will, but of skill and ex- 
perience. ’’ 

Josephine looked thoroughly mystified. 

“You see, mademoiselle, it is a kind of 
warfare I know nothing about.’’ 

“Tt must be savage warfare then ? ”’ 

““No! it is not. I don’t know how to 
begin: by all the devils, I am afraid !’’ 
and he stared with surprise at himself. 

‘That must be a new sensation to you, 
monsieur! I think I understand you: 
you fear a repulse, you meditate some 
act of singular delicacy ? ”’ 

‘*No! rather the reverse !”’ 

“Of generosity, then ? ”’ 

“No, by St. Denis! Confound the 
young dog, why is he not here to help 
me ?’”’ 

“But after all you have only to carry 
out his instructions.’’ 

‘That is true! that is true! but when 
one is a coward, a poltroon.”’ 

This repeated assertion of cowardice on 
the part of the living Damascus blade 
that stood bolt upright before her struck 
Josephine as so funny that she laughed 
merrily. 

“Fancy it is only a fort you are at- 
tacking instead of the terrible me— 
he! he!” 

‘“‘Thank you,’”’ cried Raynal warmly, 
“you are very good to put in an encour- 
aging word like that !’’ and the soldier 
rallied visibly. ‘‘ Allons!”’ he cried, ‘‘ it 
is only a fort—mademoiselle ! ”’ 

“* Monsieur !”’ 

“Hum! will you lend me your hand a 
moment ? ”’ 

‘“ My hand, what for ?—there,’’ and she 
put it out an inch a minute. 

He took hold of it. 

«A charming hand! 
virtuous woman?”’ 

““Yes!’’ said Josephine, as cool as a 
cucumber, too sublimely and absurdly in- 
nocent even to blush. 

“Ts it your own ?”’ 

‘¢ Monsieur !’’—she blushed at that, I 
can tell you. 

‘* Because, if it was, I would ask you 
to give it me. I’ve done it!” 

Josephine whipped it off his palm, where 


it lay like cream spilled on a table. 
READE—VOL, VI, 


the, hand of a 
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«Ah! I see, you are not free: you 
have a lover?’ 

“No! no!’’ cried Josephine, in dis- 
tress, ‘‘I love nobody but my mother and 
my sister: I never shall.” 

«Ah! your mother! that reminds me. 


He told me to ask her: by Jove, I think 
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he told me to ask her first ;’’ and he up 
with his scabbard and ran off. 

Josephine begged him not to. 

“‘T can save you the trouble,’ 
she. 

“Oh, I, don’t mind a little trouble. 
My instructions! my instructions !’’ and 
he ran into the house. 

Laure came out the next moment, for 
the soldier had demanded a tete-a-tete 
abruptly. 

She saw her sister walking pensively, 
and ran to her. 

<‘Ob, Laure, he has}!!! 

«‘ Heaven forbid ! ”’ 

“Tt is not his fault; it is your Edouard 
who set him to do it.’’ 

‘“My Edouard? Don’t talk in that 
horrid way; I have no Edouard. You 
said ‘no,’ of course.’ 

«‘ Something of the kind.”’ 

«Something of the kind! 
you not say ‘no’ plump?” 

“J did not say it brutally, dear.’’ 

«« Josephine, you frighten me. I know 
you can’t say ‘no’ to any one; and if 
you don’t say ‘no’ plump to such a man 
as this, you might as well say ‘ yes.’ ”’ 

**Indeed I said nothing that could be 
construed into consent.”’ 

This did not quite satisfy Laure, and 
she dilated on the advantages of a plump 
‘‘negative,’? and half scolded Josephine 
for not having learned to say “no’”’ 
plump to anybody. 

«Well, love,’’ said Josephine, ‘‘ our 
mother will relieve me of all this. What 
w comfort to have a mother ! ”’ 

“*Oh, yes, but why lean on her? You 
are always for leaning on somebody.”’ 

“What, may not I lean on my own 
mother ? ”’ 

*“No; learn to lean on nobody — but 
es 

Raynal came out of the house, and 
walked up to the sisters. 


“ 


said 


What, did 
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Laure seized Josephine, and held her 
tight, and cast hostile glances. 

«Now, hold your tongue, .Josephine ; 
“ you can’t say ‘no’ plump; leave it to 
me.’’ 

«‘ With all my heart,’’ said Josephine. 

‘‘Monsieur,’’ said Laure, before he 
could speak, “even if she had not de- 
clined, we could not consent —so you 
see,”’ 

‘“‘T have no instructions to ask your 
consent,’’? said Raynal, bruskly. 

Laure colored high. 

‘Ts her own consent to be dispensed 
with too? She declined the honor, did 
she not? ”’ a 

“Of course she did; but my instruc- 
tions are, not to take the first two or 
three refusals.’’ 

“Oh, Josephine, it is that insolent boy 
who sets him on!”’ 

‘“TInsolent boy !”’ cried Raynal, angrily; 
‘‘why, it is the referee of your own choos- 
ing, and as well-behaved a lad as ever I 
saw, and a zealous officer.’’ 

«My friends,’ put in Josephine, with 
a sweet languor, ‘‘ I cannot let you quar- 
rel about a straw.”’ 

“It is not a straw,’ 
is you.” 

“The distinction involves a compli- 
ment. Laure, you who are so shrewd, is 
it possible you do not see Monsieur Ray- 
nal’s strange proposal in its true light ? 
This generous man has_no personal feel- 
ing in this eccentric proceeding : he wishes 
to make us all happy, especially my mo- 
ther, without seeming to lay us under too 
great an obligation. Surely good nature 
was never carried so far before. Ah! 
monsieur, I will encumber you with my 
friendship forever, if you permit me, but 
further than that I will not abuse your 
generosity.”’ 

‘“* Now look here, mademoiselle,’’ began 
Raynal, bluntly, “I did start with a good 
motive at first, that I confess. But since 
Ihave been every day in your company, 
and seen how good and kind you are to 
all about you, I have turned selfish; and 
Isay to myself, what a comfort such a 
wife as you would be to a soldier! Why, 
only to have you to write letters home to 


bf 


said Raynal, ‘it 
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would be worth half a fellow’s pay. Do]Iama happy old woman. IfI had all 


you know sometimes when I see the fel- 
lows writing their letters it gives me a 
knock here to think I have no one at all 
to write to.’’ 

seeairin 

““So you see Lam not so disinterested. 
Now, mademoiselle, you speak so charm- 
ingly I can’t tell what you mean. Can’t 
tell whether you say ‘no,’ because you 
could never like me, or whether it is out 
of delicacy, and you only want pressing. 
So I say no more: it is a standing offer. 
Take a day to consider. Take two if you 
like. I must go to the barracks. By the 
by, your mother has consented — good- 
day.” 

He was gone ere they could recover the 
amazement his last words caused them. 

*“Oh! this must be put an end to at 
once, Josephine.”’ 

**Certainly—if possible.’’ 

‘Will you speak to our mother, or shall 
h evs 

On youn? 

‘Coward !”’ 

«No, love; but you have always energy 
and will. I can burst out on great emer- 
gencies; but I cannot always be fight- 
ing.” 

“Oh, my sister, and is not this a great 
emergency ?”’ 

“Yes: I ought to feel it one; but I 
don’t—I can’t.”’ 

‘<T can, then.”’ 

“‘That is fortunate. You then are the 
one to act. You settle it with my mo- 
ther.’’ 

“‘T will. Well, where are you going ?”’ 

<‘ Upstairs, love.’’ 

‘“‘Wretch ! do you think I will go to 
our mother without you?” 

<« As you please.”’ 

They entered the room, Laure asking 
herself in some agitation how she shculd 
begin. 

To their surprise they found the bar- 
oness walking up and down the room 
with unusual alacrity. She no sooner 
caught sight of Josephine than she threw 
her arms open to her with joyful vivacity 
and kissed her warmly. 


France to pick from I could not have 
found a man so worthy of my Josephine. 
He is brave, he is handsome, he is a ris- 
ing man, he is a good son, and good sons 
make good husbands—and—lI shall die at 
Beaurepaire, shall I not, madame, the 
commandante ?”’ 

Josephine held her mother round the 
neck, but never spoke. After a silence 
she held her tighter, and cried a little. 

«What is it ?’’ asked the baroness con- 
fidentially of Laure, but without showing 
much concern. 

“Mamma! mamma! she does not love 
im? 

“Love him? Heaven forbid! She 
would be no daughter of mine if she 
loved a man at sight. A modest wo- 
man loves her husband only.”’ 

‘But she scarcely knows Monsieur 
Raynal.”’ 

“She knows more of him than I knew 
of your father when I married him. 
She knows his virtues and appreciates 
them. I have heard her, have I not, 
love? Esteem soon ripens into love 
when they are once fairly married.” 

‘“My mother, does her silence then 
tell you nothing? Her tears—are they 
nothing to you?” 

‘Silly child! These are tears that do 
not scald. The sweet soul weeps because 
she now for the first time sees she will 
have to leave her mother. Alas! my 
eldest, it is inevitable. This is Nature’s 
decree. Sooner or later the young birds 
must leave the parent nest. Mothers are 
not immortal. While they are here it is 
their duty to choose good husbands for 
their daughters. My youngest chose for 
herself—I consented. But for my eldest 
I choose. We shall see which chose the 
best. Meantime we stay at Beaurepaire 
—thanks to my treasure here.’’ 

‘“* Josephine ! Josephine ! you say noth- 
jng,’’ cried Laure, in dismay. 

“«* Mon Dieu! what can I say ? I love 
my mother and I love you. You draw 
me different ways. I want you to be 
both happy.”’ 

‘Then, if you will not speak out, I 


««My Josephine, it is you who save us. | must. My mother, do not deceive your- 
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self: it is duty alone that keeps her 
silent : this match is odious to her.”’ 

‘«Then we are ruined! Josephine, is 
this match odious to you?” 

“‘ Not exactly odious, mother ; but lam 
very, very indifferent.”’ 

«There !’’ cried Laure, triumphantly. 

‘«‘There!’’ cried the baroness, in the 
same breath, triumphantly. “She es- 
teems his character: but his person is 
indifferent to her: in other words, she 
is a modest girl, and my daughter; and 
let. me tell you, Laure, that but for the 
misfortunes of our house, both my 
daughters would be married as I was, 
without knowing half as much of their 
husbands as Josephine knows of this 
brave, honest, generous, filial gentle- 
man.”’ 

“Gentleman !”’ 

“You are right: I should have said 
noble, by the heart.”’ 

‘“ Well, then, since she will not speak 
out, I will! Pity me: I love her so. If 
this stranger, whom she does not love, 
mamma, takes her away from us, he will 
kill me. I shall die—oh!”’ 

Josephine left her mother and w ent to 
console Laure. 

The baroness lost her temper at this 
last stroke of opposition. 

*“ Now the truth comes out, Laure, this 
is selfishness. Do not deceive yourself— 
selfishness ! ”’ 

“Mamma !”’ 

“You are only waiting to leave me 
yourself. Yet your elder sister, forsooth, 
must be kept here for you !—till then.’’ 
She added more gently, ‘“‘let me advise 
you to retire to your own room, and 
examine your heart fairly.”’ 

pea willie 

“You will find there isa 
of egoism in all this.”’ 

“Tf I do—” 

«You will retract your opposition.”’ 

“My heart won’t let me: but I will 
despise myself and be silent.’’ 

And the young lady who had dried her 
eyes the moment she was accused of 
selfishness walked, head erect, from the 
room. Josephine cast a deprecating 
glance at her mother. 
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“Yes, my angel!’’ said the latter, 
“JT was harsh. But we are no longer 
of one mind, and I suppose never shall 
be again.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, we shall! be patient! My 
mother, you shall not leave Beaure- 
paire !”’ 

The baroness colored faintly at these 
four last words of her daughter, and 
hung her head. 

Josephine saw that, and darted to her 
and covered her with kisses. 

«What have you been doing to your 
mother, dears? her pulse is very high.’ 

«“We had a discussion.”’ 

“Then have no more discussions: we 
have tried her too much with our dis- 
cussions lately. A little more of this 
agitation, and I foresee a palpitation of 
the heart.”’ 

‘*Oh, let me go to her!’’ cried Laure. 

**On the contrary, do pray let her be 
quiet. I have sent her to lie down till 
dinner-time. But you really must adopt 
a course with her, and adhere to it.”’ 

“We will, we will. Whatshall we do? ”’ 

“‘Let her have her own way. She 
won’t be here so very long that we should 
thwart her. -I repent my share in it : my 
dears, I do not like her symptoms.’’ 

**Oh, doctor! my darling mother.’’ 

‘Depend upon it, her mind is not at 
rest. She is not easy yet about Beaure- 
paire. In her heart she thinks she will 
be turned adrift upon the world some 
day, and with as little warning as that 
Satan of a notary gave her: that 
morning’s work has shaken her all to 
pieces.”’ 

Laure sighed, Josephine smiled. ° 

The commandant did not come to 
dinner as usual. The evening passed 
heavily: their hearts were full of un- 
certainty. 

“We miss our merry, spirited com- 
panion,”’ said the baroness, with a grim 
look at Laure. Both young ladies as- 
sented with ludicrous eagerness. 

That night Laure came and slept with 
Josephine, and more than once she awoke 
with a start, and seized Josephine con- 
vulsively and held her tight. 

The commandant did not come for his 
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answer next day, but in his place a letter 
to say he was obliged to go to head- 
quarters for two days, but would then 
return and attack the fort again until it 
should capitulate. Between the discus- 
sion with her mother and the receipt of 
this letter, Laure had been very sad and 
very thoughtful. Accused of egoism ! 
at first her whole nature rose in arms 
against the charge; but, after a while, 
coming as it did from so revered a person, 
it forced her to serious self-examination. 
The poor girl said to herself: ‘Mamma 
is a shrewd woman. Am I after all 
deceiving myself? Would she be happy, 
and am I standing in the way?” She 
begged her sister to walk with her in the 
park, that so they might be safe from 
interruption. 

““T am in deep perplexity: I cannot 
understand my own sister. Why are 
you so calm, and cold, while I am in 
tortures of anxiety? Have you made 
some resolve and not confided it to your 
Laure ? ”’ 

“No, love. I am scarce capable of a 
resolution—I drift.”’ 

«Let me put it in other words, then. 
How will this end ?’”’ 

fol hardly know.’ 

‘Shall you marry Monsieur Raynal, 
then ? answer me that.”’ 

“T should not be surprised if he were 
to marry me.”’ 

** But you said ‘no 

“Yes, I said ‘no’ once.’’ 

«¢ And don’t you mean to say it again ?”’ 

<‘ What is the use? you heard him say 
he would not desist any the more, and I 
care too little to persist.” 

“Why not, if he goes on pestering 
you? ”’ 

“He is like you—all energy. at all 
hours. I have so little where my heart 
is unconcerned: he seems, too, to have 
a wish: I have none either way, and my 
conscience says ‘marry him!’ ’’ 

«‘ Your conscience says marry one man, 
loving another ?”’ 

“God forbid ! my sister, I love no one: 
I have loved, but now my heart is dead 
and says nothing: and my conscience 
says, ‘You are the cause of all your 
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mother's trouble: you are the cause that 
Beaurepaire was sold. Now you can 
repair that mischief and at the same time 
make a brave man happy, our benefactor 
happy.’ It is a great temptation: I 
hardly know why I said ‘no’ at all, 
surprise perhaps, or to please you, pretty 
ones” 

Laure groaned. 

** Are you then worth so little that you 
would throw yourself away on a man who 
does not love you? ”’ 

‘He will love me: I see that.’’ 

‘* He does not want you, heis perfectly 
happy as he is.’’ 

‘Laure, he is not happy: he is only 
stout-hearted and good, and therefore 
content: and he is a character that it 
would be easy—in short, I feel my power 
here: I could make that man happy: he 
has nobody to write to even when he is 
away—poor fellow !”’ 

““T shall lose my patience, Josephine : 
you are at your old trick, thinking of 
everybody but yourself: I let you do it in 
trifles, but I love you too well to permit 
it when the happiness of your whole life 
is at stake. I must be satisfied on one 
point: or else this marriage shall never 
take place: I will say three words to this 
Raynal that will end it. I leave you to 
guess what those words will be.”’ 

“My poor Laure,’ replied Josephine, 
* you will not: for, if you do, my mother 
and Monsieur Raynal will be the suffer- 
ers: as for me, it gives me pain to re- 
fuse him, but I should have no objection 
whatever to be refused by him.” 

«‘Oh, this monstrous, this stony indif- 
ference! there, I threaten no more,.I en- 
treat: my sister, be frank with me unless 
I have lost your affection.” 

“TI will speak to you, Laure, as I would 
to an angel.”’ 

«Then show me the bottom of your 
heart.” 

‘How can I do that ?”’ 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

<“T cannot fathom my own heart 

“¢ Josephine ! ”’ 

“Yours, love, I can, or our mother’s, 
or Monsieur Raynal’s, anybody’s, but not 
my own. Can you yours?” 
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«Well! well! then don’t, but just an- 
swer me this, and I’ll read you: if Ca- 
mille Dujardin stood on one side and 
Monsieur Raynal on the other, and both 
asked your hand, which would you take ?”’ 

«That will never be. Whose? Not 
his whom I despise. Esteem might ripen 
into love, but what must contempt end 
in:”? 

‘Tam satisfied ; yet one question more 
and I have done. Suppose Camille should 
turn out to be not quite—what shall I 
say ?—inexcusable.”’ 

«* All the world should not separate me 
from him. Why torture me with such a 
question? Ah! I see—O Heaven! you 
have heard something. I was_ blind. 
This is why you would save me from this 
unnatural marriage. You are breaking 
the good news to me by degrees. There 
isnoneed. Quick—quick—let me have it. 
I have waited three years. I am sick of 
waiting. Why don’t you speak? Why 
don’t you tellme? Then I will tell you. 
He is alive—he is well—he is coming. It 
was not he those soldiers saw ; they were 
so far off. How could they tell? They 
saw a uniform, but not a face. Perhaps 
he has been a prisoner, and so could not 
write, could not come. . But he is coming 
now. Why do you groan ?—why do you 
turn pale ?—ah ! I see—I have once more 
deceived myself. Iwas mad. He I love 
is still a traitor to France and me, and I 
am wretched forever. Oh, that I were 
dead !—oh, that I were dead! No—don’t 
speak to me—never mind me; this mad- 
ness will pass as it has before, and leave 
me a dead thing among the living—and 
so best. Oh, my sister, why did you wake 
me from my dream? .I was drifting so 
cally, so peacefully, so dead, and pain- 
less—drifting over the dead sea of the 
heart toward the living waters of grati- 
tude and duty. I was going to make 
more than one worthy soul happy; and 
seeing them happy I should have been 
content and useful—what am I now ?—and 
comforted other hearts and died joyful— 
and young—for God is good: He releases 
the good and patient from their bur- 
dens |,’’ 

With this, quiet tears came to the poor 
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girl’s relief. The short-lived storm was. 
lulled, and Patience began to creep slowly 
back to her seat in this large-heart. 

«“Accursed be that man’s name, and 
cursed be my tongue, if ever I utter it 
again in your hearing!” cried Laure. 
“You are wiser than J, and every way 
better. Oh, Josephine, love, dry your 
tears. Here he comes : look ! riding across. 
the park.”’ 

‘‘Laure,’’ cried Josephine, hastily, ‘‘1 
leave all to you. Receive Monsieur Ray- 
nal, and decline his offer, if you think 
proper. It is you who love me best. My 
mother would give me up for a house— 
for an estate—poor dear ! ”’ ; 

‘“‘T would not give you for all the 
world.’ 

‘‘T know it. I trust all to you. What- 
ever you decide I will adhere to, upon my 
honor’’?; and she moved toward the 
house. 

«Well, but don’t go; stay and hear 
what I shall say.’’ 

‘Oh, no; the sight of that poor man is 
intolerable to me now. Let me think of 
his virtues.’’ 

Laure was left alone, mistress of her 
sister’s fate. She put her head into her 
hands and thought with all her soul: 

«What shall Ido?’’ 

That now fell on Laure which has in like: 
manner taken by surprise all of us who. 
are not utter fools—doubt. 

She was positive so long as the decision 
did not rest with her. Easy to be an ad- 
vocate 7m re incerta—hard to be the 
judge.* So long as Laure was opposed 
she had seen the cons only, but now the 
pros came rushing upon her mind. 

‘* What awful power a man has over a 
woman!! Ishall never cure my sister of 
this fatal passion. A husband might. No. 


* Were you ever a member of the Opposition, - 
satirical and positive? and did an adroit minister, 
whom you had badgered overmuch, ever say sud- 
denly to you, with a twinkle in his eye, “ You are. 
right, my lads, govern the country”? And on 
that did your great heart collapse like a pricked 
bladder? and did your poor little head find out. 
that it is easy to see and say one side of things 
threersided, but the hardest thing on earth to 
balance alternatives—BH ? 
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happiness for her unless she is cured of it. 
Our mother prays for it—he wishes it. 
She was indifferent, or not averse, before 
I was so mad as to disturb her judgment 
with that rascal, whose name she shall 
never hear again: and she will return to 
that tranquil stateinaday ortwo. Well, 
then—that she should lose me, and I her, 
for one she does not love, nor he her! 
How can I decide? and here he is— 
Heaven guide me !’’ 

“Well, little lady,’”’ cried the cheerful 
horn, ‘‘and how are you, and how is my 
mother-in-law that is to be—or is not to 
be, as your sister pleases? and how is 
she ? have I frightened her away? There 
were two petticoats; and now there is 
but one.’’ 

“‘Oh, no, monsieur ! ‘but she left me to 
answer you.”’ 

** All the worse for me: Iam not to 
your taste.”’ 

‘Monsieur, do not say that.’’ 

“*Oh, it is no sacrilege not to like me. 
Not one in fifty does. I forgive you, haw ! 
haw ! we can’t all have good taste.” 

<‘ But I do like you, Monsieur Raynal.”’ 

“Then why won’t you let me have your 
sister? °” 

“‘T have not quite decided that you shall 
not have her.”’ 

«* All the better.”’ 

<‘ J dare say you think me very unkind, 
very selfish, and you are not the only one 
who calls me that.’’ 

“ Selfish? I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“Yes, you do. Oh! you don’t think 
what I must feel, I who love my sister as 
no man can ever love her, I whose heart 
has been one flesh and one soul with hers 
all my life. A stranger comes and takes 
her away from me as if she was nothing.” 

“Tt is too bad!” cried. Raynal, good- 
naturedly ; “‘as you say, I am a com- 
parative stranger: still it is not as if I 
was going to part you two.” 

‘« Not separate us ?—when you take her 
to Egypt.”’ 

<‘T shall not take her to Egypt.’’ 

« Yes, you will—you know you will.” 

«What! do you think I am such a 
brute as to take that delicate creature 
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out fighting with me? no, it won’t be 
fighting: you mark my words, it will be 
hunting: Egyptians and Arabs :—why, 
the hot sand would choke her, to begin.”’ 

“Oh, my good Monsieur Raynal! what, 
then, you do not tear her from us ?”’ 

*“No, you don’t take my maneuver. I 
have no family. I try fora wife that will 
throw me in a mother and sister. You 
will live altogether the same as before, of 
course ; only you: must let me make one 
of you when I am at home. And how 
often will that be? Besides, I am as 
likely to be knocked on the head in Egypt 
as not; you are worrying yourself for 
nothing, little lady.”’ 

Raynal uttered the last topic of conso- 
lation in a broad, hearty, hilarious tone, 
like a trombone thoroughly impregnated 
with cheerful views of fate. 

“Heaven forbid !’’ cried Laure; “and 
it will, for I shall pray for you now. Ah! 
monsieur, forgive me! ”’ 

«Yes, I forgive you—stop! what am I 
forgiving you for ?”’ 

“What for? why, for not seeing all 
your worth: of course I knew you were 
an angel, but Lhad no idea you were a 
duck. You are just the man for my 
sister. She likes to obey: you are all 
for commanding. So yousee. Then she 
never thinks of herself: any other man 
but you would impose on her good-nature ; 
but you are too generous to do that. So 
you see. Then she esteems you so highly.”’ 

** Brief, you are her plenipotentiary, and 
you say ‘ yes.’ ”’ 

“Why should I say ‘no’? you will 
make one another happy some day; you 
are both so good. Any other man but 
you would tear her from me; but you are 
too just, too kind. Heaven will reward 
you. No! I will. 1 will give you Jo-: 
sephine: ah, my dear brother-in-law, I 
give you there the most precious thing 
I have in the world.”’ 

‘‘Thank you, then. So that is settled. 
Hum! no, it is not quite: I forgot: I 
have something for you to read: an 
anonymous letter. I got it this morn- 
ing: it says your sister has a lover—read 
eG 

The letter ran to this tune: a friend 
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who had observed the commandant’s fre- 
quent visits at Beaurepaire wrote to warn 
him against traps. Both the young ladies 
of Beaurepaire were doubtless at the new 
proprietor’s service to pick and choose 
from. But for all that each of them had 
a lover, and, though these lovers had 
their orders to keep out of the way till 
monsieur should be hooked, he might be 
sure that, if he married either, the man 
of her heart would come on the scene 
soon after, perhaps be present at the 
wedding. 

In short, it was one of those poisoned 
arrows a coarse vindictive coward can 
shoot. 

It was the first anonymous letter Laure 
had ever seen. It almost drove her mad 
on the spot. Raynal was sorry he had 
let her see it. 

She turned red and white by turns, and 
gasped for breath. 

“Oh, why am I not a man !—why don’t 
I wear a sword. I would pass it through 
this caitiff’s heart. The cowardly slave ! 
—the fiend! for who but a fiend could 
slander an angel like my Josephine ? 
Hooked? Oh, she will never marry you 
if she sees this.” 

“Then don’t let her see it, and don’t 
take it to heart like that. I don’t trust 
to the word of a thief, who owns that his 
story is a thing he dare not sign his name 
to; at all events I shall not put his word 
against yours. But this is why I put the 
question to you. I am an honest man, 
but not a complaisant one. I should not 
be an easy-going husband like some I see 
about. I’d have no wasps round my 
honey. If my wife took a lover I would 
not lecture the woman—what is the use? 
I’d kill the man then and there; I’d kill 
him in doors or out; Id kill him as I 
would killa snake. If she took another 
I’d send him after the first, and so on till 
one killed me.”’ 

«* And serve the wretches right.”’ 

“Yes, but, for my own sake, I don’t 
choose to marry a woman that loves any 


other man. So tell me, come.”’ 
‘“‘Monsieur, the letter is a wicked 
slander. I have no lover. I have a 


young fool that comes and teases me: 
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but it is no secret. He is away, but 
why? He is on a sick-bed, poor .little 
fellow.” ; 

«But your sister ?”’ 

‘‘My sister? ask my mother whether 
she has a lover.”’ 

‘What for? I ask you. She would 
not have a lover unknown to you.”’ 

‘“‘T defy her. Well, monsieur, I have 
not seen her speak three words to any 
young man except Monsieur Riviere this 
three years past.” 

«That is enough ; ”’ and he tore the let- 
ter quietly to atoms. 

Then Laure saw she could afford a little 
more candor— 

‘“‘Understand me, I can’t speak of 
what happened when I wasachild. But 
if ever she had a ‘girlish attachment, he 
has not followed it up, or surely I should 
have seen something of him all these 
years.”’ 

“© Parbleu—Oh, as for flirtations, let 
them pass: a lovely girl does not grow 
up without one or two whispering some 
nonsense into her ear. Why, I myself 
should have flirted often, but I never had 
the time. Bonaparte gives you time to 
eat and drink, but not to sleep or flirt, 
and that reminds me I have fifty miles to 
ride; so good-by, sister-in-law, eh ? ”’ 

‘* Adieu, brother-in-law.”’ 

Left alone, Laure had some misgivings. 
She had equivocated with one whose up- 
right, candid nature ought to have pro- 
tected him: but an enemy had accused 
Josephine ;.and it came so natural to 
shield her. ‘‘ Did he really think I would 
expose my own sister ?’’ said she to her- 
self, angrily. Was not this anger secret 
self-discontent ? 

Laure was coming round a little to the 
match before this brisk interview with 
Raynal. His promise not to take Jo- 
sephine to Egypt turned the scale. The 
anonymous letter, too, fired her with an- 
ger and resistance. “So we have an 
enemy who tries to hinder him from 
marrying her!!!’ 

Irresolution was no part of this young 
lady’s character. She did not decide 
blindly in so important a matter; but, 
her decision once made, she banished ob- 
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jections and misgivings: the time for 
them was gone by, they had had their 
hearing. 

She went to Josephine. 

“Well, love,’ said Josephine, “have 
you dismissed him ?”’ 

SaINON, 

Josephine smiled feebly. ‘It is easy to 
Say, ‘say no’: but it is not so easy to say 
‘no,’ especially when you feel you ought 
to say ‘yes,’ and have no wish either way 
except to give pleasure to others.’’ 

“But 1 am not such skim-milk,’’ re- 
plied Laure: “I have always a strong 
wish where you are concerned, and your 
happiness. I hesitated while I was in 
doubt: but I doubt no longer: I have 
had a long talk with him: he has shown 
me his whole heart: he is the best, the 
noblest of creatures: he has no littleness 
or meanness. Also he is a thorough man ; 
I know that by his being the very opposite 
of a woman in his ways: now you are.a 
thorough woman, and you will suit one 
another toa T. I have decided, my Jo- 
sephine: no more doubts, love: no more 
tears: no more disputes: we are all of 
one mind.” 

«<All the better.”’ 

<¢ Embrace me, I love you! Oh, never 
sister loved sister as I you. I have se- 
cured your happiness.” 

“Never mind my happiness, think of 
our mother, think of—’’ 

“Your happiness is before all. It will 
come ! not all in a day perhaps, but it will 
come. So then in one little fortnight my 
sister—ah !—you marry Monsieur Ray- 
nal,’’ 

<¢ You have settled it ? ”’ 

gs VWias.’7 

« What—finally ? ” 

sCNGSS” 

‘But are you sure I can make him as 
happy as he deserves ?”’ 

<Positive:’’ 

<7 think so too; still—’’ 

‘‘It is settled, dear,’’ said Laure sooth- 
ingly. 

«Oh, the comfort of that—you relieve 
me of a weight.”’ 

“Tt is settled, love, and by me.”’ 

“Then I am at peace. You are my 
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best friend. I shall have duties; I shall 
do some good in the world. They were 
all for it but you before.”’ 

“And now I am stronger for it than 
any one. It is settled.” 

“Bless you, dear Laure — you have 
saved your sister. OH, CAMILLE—Ca- 
MILLE! — WHY HAVE YOU ABANDONED 
ME!” 

She fell to sobbing terribly. Laure 
wept on her neck, but said nothing. 
She too was a woman, and felt those 
despairing words were the woman’s con- 
sent to marry him she esteemed but did 
not love. It was the last despairing cry 
of love giving up a hopeless struggle. 

And in fact these were the last words 
that passed between the sisters. 

It was settled. 

And now Jacintha came to tell them it 
was close upon dinner time. 

They hastened to dry their tears and 
wash their red eyes, for fear their mother 
should see what they had been at, and 
worry herself. 


‘““ Well, mademoiselle, these two con- 
sent; but what do you say? for, after 
all, it is you I am courting, and not them. 
Have you the courage to venture on a 
rough soldier like me ? ”’ 

«‘Speak, Josephine,”’ said the baroness. 

For this delicate question was put plump 
before the three ladies. 

‘‘Monsieur,’’ said Josephine timidly, 
“‘T will be as frank, as straightforward, 
as you are. I thank you for the honor 
you do me.”’ ; 

Raynal looked perplexed. 

<* Mother-in-law ? does that mean yes 
Or nok 

“‘T did not hear the word ‘no,’ did 
you?” 

“© Not downright ‘ no 

«“Then she means ‘ yes. 

“Then I am very much obliged to 
her.”’ 

«You have little reason to be, mon- 
sieur.”’ 

‘“Yes, he has!’’, cried the baroness, 
‘and so have you, my beloved child ; my 
brave soldier, I would have selected you 
for a son out of all the nation.” 
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«And I never saw an old lady, but 
one, that suited me for a mother like 
you.”’ 

““You have but one fault: you never 
can stay quietly and chat.” 

‘««That is Bonaparte’s fault. I have 
got to go to him at Paris to-morrow.” 

“*So soon? but you stay with us this 
evening: I insist on it. I shall be hurt 
else.”’ 

«All the evening. And just now I 
want to say something to you that l 
don’t wish those two to hear, mother! ’’ 

‘«‘That is a hint, my young ladies,”’ 
said the baroness. 

“‘ And a pretty broad one,’’ said Laure, 
with a toss. 

The details of this conversation between 
the baroness and Raynal did not tran- 


spire: but it left the baroness very 
happy, and at the same time much 
affected. 


‘‘ He is an angel, my dears,”’ cried she. 
‘he thinks of everything. I shall love 
all brusk people; and once I held them 
in such aversion. You area happy girl, 
Josephine, and I am a happy old wo- 
man.’ 

Josephine brightened up at the old 
lady’s joy, then she turned quickly to 
examine Laure; Laure’s face beamed 
with unaffected happiness. 

“Ah!” said Josephine, complacently. 
She added, ‘‘ And what a comfort to be 
all of one mind.”’ 

The wedding was fixed for that day 
fortnight. 

The next morning wardrobes were ran- 
sacked. The silk, muslin, and lace of 
their prosperous days were looked out: 
grave discussions were held over each 
work of art. 

Laure was active, busy, fussy. 

The baroness threw in the weight of 
her judgment and experience. 

Josephine smiled whenever either Laure 
or the baroness looked at all fixedly at 
her. 

So glided the peaceful days. So Jo- 
sephine drifted toward the haven of wed- 
lock. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


At Bayonne, a garrison town on the 
south frontier of France, two sentinels 
walked lethargically, crossing and re- 
crossing before the governor’s house. 
Suddenly their official drowsiness burst 
into energy; they lowered their pieces 
and crossed them with a clash before the 
gateway. <A pale, grizzly man, in rusty, 
defaced, dirty, and torn regimentals, was 
walking into the courtyard really as if it 
belonged to him. The battered man did 
not start back. 

He stopped and looked down with a 
smile at the steel barrier the soldiers had 
improvised for him, then drew himself a 
little up, carried his hand carelessly to his 
cap, which was nearly in two, and gave 
the name of an officer in the French army. 

If you or I, dressed like a beggar, who 
years ago had stolen regimentals and 
worn them down to civil garments, had 
addressed these soldiers with these very 
same words, the bayonets would have 
kissed closer, or perhaps the points been 
turned against our sacred but rusty per- 
son; but there isa freemasonry of the 
sword: the light, imperious hand that 
touched that battered cap, and the quiet, - 
clear tone of command told. 

The soldiers slowly recovered their 
pieces, but still looked uneasy and doubt- 
ful in their minds. The battered one saw 
this, and gave a sort of lofty smile; he 
turned up his cuffs and showed his wrists, 
and drew himself still higher, 

The sentinels shouldered their pieces 
sharp, then dropped them simultane- 
ously with a clatter and ring upon the 
pavement. 

“Pass, captain.” 

The battered, rusty figure rang the 
governor’s bell. A servant came and 
eyed him with horror and contempt. 
He gave his name, and begged to see 
the governor. 

The servant left him in the hall, and 
went upstairs to tell his master. At 
the name the governor reflected, then 
frowned, then bade his servant reach 
him down a certain book, He inspected 
it. ‘*I thought so: any one with him ? ”’ 
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‘No, monsieur the governor.”’ 

Toad my pistols, put them on the 
table, put that book back, show him in, 

and then order a guard to the door.”’ 

The governor was a stern veteran, with 
a powerful brow, a shaggy eyebrow, and 
a piercing eye. He never rose, but leaned 
his chin on his hand, and his elbow on a 
table that stood between them, and eyed 
the newcomer very fixedly and strangely. 

*“We did not expect to see you on this 
side the Pyrenees.’’ 

*“ Nor I myself, governor.”’ 

*«“ What do you come to me for ?”’ 

<< A welcome, a suit of regimentals, and 
money to take me to Paris.”’ 

‘* And suppose, instead of that, I turn 
out a corporal’s guard, and bid them 
shoot vou in the courtyard ? ”’ 

“It would be the drollest thing you 
ever did, all things considered,’’ said the 
other coolly, but he looked a little sur- 
prised. 

The governor went for the book he had 
lately consulted, found the page, handed 
it to the rusty officer, and watched him 
keenly. The blood rushed all over: his 
face, and his lip trembled; but his eye 
dwelt stern yet sorrowful on the gov- 
ernor. 

“T have read your book: now read 
mine.’’ He drew off his coat, and showed 
his wrists and arms, blue and whaled. 
“Can you read that, monsieur ?”’ 

EAN GY? 

<* All the better for you: Spanish fet- 
ters, general.”’ He showed a white scar 
on his shoulder. ‘“ Can you read that, 
sce 

‘< tum ply? 7” 

‘‘This is what I cut out of it,’? and he 
handed the governor a little round stone 
as big and almost as regular as a musket- 
ball. 

‘Humph! That could hardly have 
been fired from a French musket.” 

«Can you read this?’’ and he showed 
him a long cicatrix on his other arm. 

‘‘ Knife, I think,’’ said the governor. 

«You are right, monsieur: Spanish 
knife! Can you read this?’’ and open- 
ing his bosom he showed a raw and 
bloody wound on his breast. 
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**Oh, the devil!” cried the general. 

The wounded man put his rusty coat on 
again, and stood erect and haughty and 
silent. 

The general eyed him, and saw his 
great spirit shining through this man. 
The more he looked the less could the 
scarecrow veil the hero from his practiced 
One. 

“There has been some mistake, or else 
I dote, and can’t tell a soldier from a—” 

“Don’t say the word, old man, or your 
heart will bleed.” 

‘“Humph! I must go into this matter 
at once. Be seated, captain, if you please, 
and tell me what have you been doing all 
these years? ”’ 

“« Suffering.” 

‘What, all the time ?”’ 

‘* Without intermission !”’ 

‘But what ? suffering what ?”’ 

“Cold, hunger, darkness, wounds, soli- 
tude, sickness, despair, prison, all that 
man can suffer.”’ 

“Impossible; a man would be dead at 
that rate before this.” 

*“T should have died a dozen times, but 
for one thing.”’ 

«Ay! what was that?’ 

*“T had promised to live.” 

There was a pause. Then the old man 
said calmly, “‘ To the facts, young man: 
I listen.”’ 


An hour had scarce elapsed since the 
rusty figure was stopped by the sentinels 
at the gate, when two glittering officers 
passed out under the same archway, fol- 
lowed by a servant carrying a furred 
cloak. The sentinels presented arms. 
The elder of these officers was the gov- 
ernor; the younger was the late scare- 
crow, in a brand-new uniform belonging 
to the governor’s son. He shone out now 
in his true light: the beau. ideal of a 
patrician soldier; one would have said 
he had been born with a sword by his 
side and drilled by Nature, so straight 
and smart yet easy he was in every move- 
ment. He was like a falcon, eye and all, 
only, as it were, down at the bottom of 
the hawk eye seemed’ to lie a dove’s eye. 
That wonderful compound and varying 
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eye seemed to say: I can love, I can fight ; 
I can fight, I can love, as few of you can 
do either. 

The old man was trying to. persuade 
him to stay at Bayonne until his wound 
should be cured. 

“No, general, I have other wounds to 
cure of longer standing than this one.”’ 

“Paris is a long journey for a wounded 
man.”’ 

“‘Say a scratched man, general.”’ 

«Well, promise me to stay a month at 
Paris « 

‘‘General, I shall 
Paris.”’ 

‘““An hour in Paris! Well, at least 
call at the War Office and present this 
letter.’’ 

ou willed 

That same afternoon, wrapped in the 
governor’s furred cloak, the young officer 
lay at his full length in the coupé of the 
diligence, the whole of which the governor 
had peremptorily demanded for him, and 
rolled day and night toward Paris. 


stay an hour in 


He reached it worn with fatigue and 
fevered by his wound, but his spirit as 
indomitable as ever. He went to the War 
Office with the governor’s letter. It 
seemed to create some little sensation: 
one functionary came and said a polite 
word to him, then another. At last, to 
his infinite surprise, the minister himself 
sent down word he wished to see him ; 
the minister put several questions to him, 
and seemed interested in him and touched 
by his relation. 

“‘T think, captain, I shall have to send 
to you: where do you stay in Paris? ”’ 

«“ Nowhere, monsieur—I leave Paris as 
soon as I can find an easy-going horse.”’ 

‘* But General Bertaux tells me you 
are wounded.”’ 

“* A little.’’ 

“Pardon me, captain, but is this pru- 
dent? is it just to yourself and your 
friends ?”’ 

«Yes, monsieur, I owe it to those who 
perhaps think me dead.’’ 

«You can write to them.” 

“I grudge so great, so sacred a joy to 
a letter. No! after all I have suffered I 
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claim to be the one to tell her I have kept 


my word: I promised to live, and I _ 
live. % . 
‘Her? I say no more, captain—only 


tell me what road you take.”’ 

“The road to Brittany.” 

As the young officer was walking his 
horse by the roadside, about a league 
and a half from Paris, he heard a clatter 
behind him, and up galloped an aid-de- 
camp, and drew up alongside, bringing 
his horse nearly on his haunches. 

He handed him a large packet sealed 
with the arms of France. The other tore 
it open and there: was his brevet as 
colonel. His cheek flushed, and his eye 
glittered with joy. The aid-de-camp 
next gave him a parcel. 

“Your epaulets, colonel! We hear 
you are going into the wilds where 
epaulets don’t grow. You are to join 
the army of the Rhine as soon as your 
wound 1s well.’’ 

‘‘Wherever my country calls me.”’ 

‘* Your address, then, colonel, that we 
may know where to put our finger on 
a hero when we want one.”’ 

‘“‘Tam going to Beaurepaire.”’ 

‘“‘Ah! Beaurepaire ? I never heard of 
ib?” 

‘You never heard of Beaurepaire ? 
Beaurepaire is in Brittany, twenty-five 
leagues from Paris, twenty-three leagues 
and a half from here.” 

“Good! Health and honor to you, 
colonel.”’ 

“The same to you, monsieur—or a 
soldier’s death.”’ 

The new colonel read the precious docu- 
ment across his horse’s mane, and then he 
was going to put one of the epaulets on 
his right shoulder, bare at present; but 
he reflected. 

“No; I will not crown myself. She 
shall make me a colonel with her own 
dear hand. I will put them in my 
pocket. I will not even look at them 
till she has seen them. I have no right. 
Oh, how happy I am, not only to come 
back to her alive, but to come back to her 
honored.”’ 

His wound smarted, his limbs ached, 
but no pain, past or present, could lay 
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hold of his mind. In his great joy he 
remembered past sufferings and felt pres- 
ent pain—and smiled. 

Only every now and then he pined for 
wings. 

Oh, the weary road! 

He was walking his horse quietly, 
drooping a little over his saddle, when 
another officer well mounted came after 
him and passed him at a hand gallop 
with one hasty glance at his uniform, 
and went tearing on like one riding for 
life. 

“Don’t I know that face ?” said he. 

He cudgeled his memory, and at last 
he remembered it was the face of an old 
comrade. They had been lieutenants to- 
gether. 

“It was Raynal,’’ said -he, “only 
bronzed by service in some hot country. 
No wonder he did not know me. I must 
be more changed still. I wish I had 
hailed the fellow. Perhaps I shill fall in 
with him again at the next town.”’ 

He touched his horse with the spur, 
and cantered gently on, for trotting 
shook him more than he could bear. 
Even when he cantered he had to press 
his hand against his bosom, and often 
with the motion a bitterer pang than 
usual came and forced the water from 
his eyes; and then he smiled. 

His great love and his high courage 
made this reply to the body’s idle an- 
guish. And still his eyes looked straight 
forward as at some object in the distant 
horizon, while he came gently on, his 
hand pressed to his bosom, his head 
drooping now and then, smiling patient- 
ly upon the road to Beaurepaire. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


At Beaurepaire they were making and 
altering wedding dresses. Laure was ex- 
cited, and even Josephine took a calm 
interest. Dress never goes for nothing 
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with her sex. The chairs and tables 
were covered with dresses, and the floor 
was littered. 

“‘T wish you would think more of what 
you are to wear.”’ 

‘Of course you do,” said Laure; “but 
that is selfish of you. You always want 
to have your own way, and your way is 
to be thinking of everybody before Jo- 
sephine; but you shall not have your 
own way while I am here, because I am 
the mistress.”’ % 

‘* Nobody disputes that, love!”’ 

* All the better for them, dear. Now, 
dear, you really must work harder. It 
only wants five days to the wedding, and 
see what oceans we have to do!”’ 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon: 
the baroness had joined her daughters, 
and was presiding over the rites of van- 
ity, and telling them what she wore at 
her wedding, under Louis XV., with strict 
accuracy, and what we men should con- 
sider a wonderful effort of memory, when 
the Commandant Raynal eame in like a 
cannon-ball, without any warning, and 
stood among them in a stiff military atti- 
tude. Exclamations from all the party, 
and then. a kind greeting, especially from 
the baroness. 

‘“«We have been so dull without you, 
Jean.”’ 

«¢ And I have missed you once or twice, 
mother-in-law, I can tell you. Well, mo- 
ther-in-law, I am afraid I shall vex you, 
but you must consider we live in a busy 
time. To-morrow I start for Egypt!’ 

“Oh !7’ cried Laure. 

‘“¢To-morrow !”’ cried the baroness. 

Josephine put down her work quietly. 

“Yes, it is all altered. Bonaparte 
leaves Paris the day after to-morrow at 
seven in the morning, and I go with him. 
I rode back here as fast as I could to 
spend what little time is left with you.” 

The ‘ladies’ eyes all telegraphed one an- 
other in turn. 

«‘My horse is a good one. If I start 
to-morrow at noon I shall be at Paris by 
five in the morning—must be with Bona- 
parte at half past five.” 

The baroness sighed deeply, and the 
tears came into her. eyes. 


< 


smean? 
‘betrothed of my daughter. 


\ 
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“ Just as we were all beginning to 
know and love you.”’ 

«Oh! you must not be down-hearted, 
old lady. Why, Iam as likely to come 
back from Egypt as not. It is an even 
chance, to say the least.’’ 

This piece of consolation completed the 
baroness’s unhappiness. She really had 
conceived a great affection for Raynal, 
and her heart had been set on the wed- 
ding. 

These her motives were mixed ; and so, 
by the by, are yours and mine, in nearly 
all we do—good, bad, or indifferent. 

“Take away all that finery, girls,” 
said she, bitterly, ‘‘ we shall not want it 
for years. Ah! my friend, I shall not be 
alive when you come home from Egypt. 
I shall never have a son!” 

<< What do you mean?” said Raynal, a 
little roughly. ‘It will be your own 
fault if you don’t have a son; it shall not 
be mine.” | 

‘‘T should rather ask, what do you 
You will be my friend and the 
But con- 
sider; but for this contretemps you 
really would have belonged to me in a 
few days’ time. I should have had the 


right to put my finger on you and say, 
This is my son.’ 
become dear to me. 


Alas! that name had 

I never had a son— 
only daughters—the best any woman 
ever had; but one is not complete with- 
out a son, and I shall never live to have 
one.”’ 

Raynal looked puzzled. The young 
ladies were putting away the wedding 
things. 

«Tl hate General 
Laure, viciously. 

‘Hate my general?’’ groaned Raynal, 
looking down with a sort of superstitious 
awe and wonder at the lovely vixen. 
“‘Hate the best soldier the world ever 
saw?” c 

“What do I care for his soldiership. 
He has put off our wedding. For how 
many years did you say ? ”’ 

*“No; he has put it on.”’ 

“And after me working my finger to 
the bone—put it on—what do you mean ?”’ 

‘““T mean the wedding was to be in a 


Bonaparte,’’ said 
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week, and now it is to be to-morrow at 
ten o’clock ; that is putting it on, I call.” 

The three ladies set up their throats 
together. I 

“¢ To-morrow ? ”’ 

“To-morrow. Why, what do you sup- 
pose I left Paris for yesterday ? left my 
duties even.”’ 

«What, monsieur?’’ asked Josephine, 
timidly, “did you ride all that way, and 
leave your duties, merely to marry me?”’ 
and she looked a little pleased. 

“You are worth a great deal more 
trouble than that,’’ said Raynal, simply. 
* Besides, I had passed my word, and I 
always keep my word.”’ 

“So do I, monsieur,’’ said Josephine, a 
little proudly. ‘‘I will not go from it 
now, if you insist; but I confess to you 
that such a proposal staggers me; so 
sudden—no preliminaries—no time to re- 
flect; in short, there are so many diffi- 
culties that I must request of your cour- 
tesy to reconsider.”’ 

‘* Difficulties,’’ shouted Raynal, with 
merry disdain; ‘‘ there are none unless 
you sit down and make them: difficul- 
ties? ? ha! ha! we do more difficult 
things than this every day of our lives: 
we passed the bridge of Arcola in thir- 
teen minutes: and we had not the con- 
sent of the enemy: as we have now, 
mademoiselle—have we not?”’ 

‘* Monsieur, it seems ungracious in me 
to raise objections, when you have taken 
so much trouble—but—mamma! !’’ 

“Yes, my daughter: my dear friend, 
you do us both great honor by this em- 
pressement ; but I see no possibility : 
there is an etiquette we cannot altogether 
defy: there are preliminaries before a 
daughter of the Baron de Beaurepaire—”’ 

‘There used to be all that, madame!” 
laughed Raynal, putting her down good- 
humoredly, ** but it was in the days,when 
armies came out and touched their caps 
to-one another, and went back into winter 
quarters. Then the struggle was who 
could go slowest: now the fight is who 
can go fastest. Time and Bonaparte 
wait for nobody: and ladies and other 
strong places are taken by storm, not 
undermined a foot a month as under 
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Noah Quatorze: let me cut this short 
as time is short: mademoiselle, you say 
you are a woman of your word, and 
that if I insist you will give in: well, I 
insist! ’’ 

“In that case, monsieur, all is said: 
I shall not resist you.”’ 

“It would be no use,’’ cried Laure, 
clapping her hands, ‘‘the man is irre- 
sistible.”’ 

*¢ You will not resist ? that-is all 1 re- 
quire: now don’t worry yourself: don’t 
fancy difficulties: don’t trouble yourself. 
I undertake everything: you will not 
have to lift a finger except to sign the 
marriage contract. As the time is short 
I cut it into rations beforehand: the car- 
riages will be here at nine: they will whisk 
us down to the mayor’s house by a quar- 
ter to ten: Picard the notary meets us 
there with the marriage contract to save 
time: the contract signed, the mayor 
will do the marriage at guick step out of 
respect for me and to save time—half an 
hour—quarter past ten: breakfast all in 
the same house an hour and a quarter :— 
we mustn’t hurry a wedding breakfast— 
then ten minutes or so for the old fogies 
to waste in making speeches about our 
virtues, mademoiselle—yours and mine ; 
my answer ten seconds—my watch will 
come out—my charger will come round— 
I rise from the table—embrace my dear 
old mother—kiss my wife’s hand—into 


the saddle—canter to Paris—roll to Tou- | 


lon—sail to Egypt. But I shall leave a 
Madame Raynal and a mother behind 
me: they will both send me a kind word 
now and then; and I will write letters to 
you all from Egypt, and when I come 
home my wife and I will make acquaint- 
ance, and we will all be happy together : 
and if Iam killed out there don’t you go 
and fret your poor little hearts about it: 
it is a soldier’s lot, sooner or later. Be- 
sides, you will find I have taken care of 


you: my poor women, Jean Raynal’s | 


hand won’t let any skulking thief come 
and turn you out of your quarters, even 
though Jean Raynal should be dead. I 
have got to meet Picard at Riviere’s on 
that very business—I am off.’’ 

He was gone as bruskly as he came. 
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‘““My mother! my sister!’ cried Jo- 
sephine, ‘‘ help me to love this man.”’ 

“You need no help!’’ cried the bar- 
oness, with enthusiasm ; ‘not love hin— 
we should all be monsters. ”’ 

Raynal came to supper, looking bright 
and cheerful. 

‘“No more work to-day. I have noth- 
ing to do but talk, fancy that.’’ 

There is no time to relate a tithe of 
what they said to one another; I select 
the most remarkable thing. 

Josephine de Beaurepaire, who had 
been silent and thoughtful, said to Ray- 
nal, in a voice scarce above a whisper : 

‘Monsieur !”’ 

‘* Mademoiselle !”? rang the trombone. 

«“ Am I not to go to Egypt? ”’ 

‘*No,”? was the brusk reply. 

Josephine drew back, like a sensitive 
plant. But she returned to the attack. 

“* Nevertheless, monsieur, it seems to 
me that a wife’s duty is to be by her 
husband’s side—to look after his comfort. 
—to console him when others vex him— 
to soothe him when he is harassed.’’ 

*« Her first duty is to obey him,” 

‘«Certainly.”’ 

“Well, when I am your husband, I 
shall bid you stay with your mother and 
sister, while I go to Egypt.’’ 

** As you please, monsieur.”’ 

“If IT come back from Egypt, and you 
make the same proposal after we have 
lived together awhile, I shall jump at the 
offer : but this time stay where you are: 
look at your sister, a word more and we 
shall raise the waters. I don’t think any 
the worse of you for making the offer, 
mademoiselle.”’ 

The next day at sharp nine two car- 
riages were at the door. The ladies kept 
Raynal waiting, and threw out all his 


serial divisions of time at once. He 
stamped backward and forward, and 
twisted his mustaches and swore. ‘This 


was a new torture to him, to be made 
unpunctual. Jacintha told them he was 
ina rage, and that made them nervous 
and fiurried, and their fingers strayed 
wildly among hooks and eyes, and all 
sorts of fastenings ; they were not ready 
till half past nine. Conscious they de- 
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served a scolding, they sent Josephine | 


down first. She dawned upon the hon- 
est soldier so radiant, so dazzling in her 
snowy dress, with her coronet of pearls 
(an heirloom), and her bridal veil parted, 
and the flush of conscious beauty on her 
cheek, that, instead of scolding her, he 
actually blurted out: 

“Well! by St. Denis, it was worth 
waiting half an hour for.’’ 

He recovered a quarter of an hour by 
making the driver gallop. Occasional 
shrieks issued from the carriage that 
held the baroness. The ancient lady 
anticipated annihilation. She had not 
come down from a galloping age. 

They rattled into the town, drew up at 
the mayor’s house, were received with 
great ceremony by that functionary and 
Picard, and entered the house. 

When their carriages rattled into the 
little town from the north side, the 
wounded officer had already entered it 
from the south, and was riding at a foot’s 
pace along the principal street. The mo- 
tion of his horse now shook him past en- 
durance. He dismounted at an inn a few 
doors from the mayor’s house, and de- 
termined to do the rest of the short 
journey on foot. The landlord bustled 
about him  obsequiously. ‘* You are 
faint, my officer: you have traveled 


too far. Let me order you an excellent 
breakfast.” 

“No. I want a carriage; have you 
one ?”’ 


“My officer, I have two.”’ 

** Order one out.” 

‘*But, my officer, unluckily they are 
both engaged for the day and by people 
of distinction.” 

‘Then I must rest here half an hour, 
and then proceed on foot.’’ 

_ The landlord showed him into a room : 
it had a large window looking on the 
street. 

“Give me a couple of chairs to lie 
down on, and open the window: I feel 
faint.”’ 

“Tt is that monsieur wants his break- 
fast.”’ 

“Well. An omelet and a bottle of red 
wine: but open the window first.” 
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He lay near the window, revived by the 
air, and watched the dear little street he 
had not seen for years—watched with 
great interest to see what faces he could 
recognize and which were new. 

The wounded hero felt faint, but happy. 
very, very happy. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE marriage contract was signed and 
witnessed. 

‘* Now to tHe church,” cried the bar- 
oness gayly. 

‘*To the church ! 
Raynal. 

“Ts not the wedding to take place this 
morning ? ”’ 

** Parbleu.”’ 

Picard put in his word with a knowing 
look. 

‘“‘T understand, madame the baroness 
is not aware of the change in the law. 
People are not married in church nowa- 
days.”’ 

‘* People are not married in church ? ”’ 
and he seemed to her like one that 
mocketh. 

“No. The State marries its citizens 
now; and with reason; since marriage 
is a civil contract.”’ 

** Marriage a civil contract !’’ repeated 
the baroness. “‘ What, is it then no longer 
one of the holy Sacraments? What hor- 
rible impiety shall we come to next? 
Unhappy France! Josephine, such a con- 
tract would never be a marriage in my 
eyes: and what would become of a union 
the Church had not blessed ? ”’ 

“‘Madame,”’ said Picard, ‘‘ the Church 
can bless it still; but it is only the mayor 
here that can do it.”’ 

“My daughter! my poor daughter !”’ 

All this time Josephine was blushing 
scarlet, and looking this way and that. 
with a sort of instinctive desire to fly and 
hide, no matter where, for a week or so. 


What for?’ asked 
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“Haw! haw! haw!” roared Raynal: 
“‘here is a pretty mother. Wants her 
daughter to be unlawfully married in a 
church, instead of lawfully in a house. 
Give me the will !”’ 

Picard handed him a document. 

‘*Look here, mother-in-law ; I have left 
Beaurepaire to my lawful wife.”’ 

* Otherwise,”’ put in Picard, “‘in case 
of death, it would pass to his heir-at-law.”’ 

‘* And he would turn you all out, and 
that does not suit me. Now there stands 
the only man who can make mademoi- 
selle my lawful wife. So quick march, 
monsieur the mayor, for time and Bona- 
parte wait for no man.”’ 

“Stay a minute, young people,”’ said 
the mayor. ‘‘ We should soothe respec- 
table prejudices, not crush them. Ma- 
dame, I am at least as old as you: and 
have seen many changes. I perfectly un- 
derstand your feelings.”’ 

‘* Ah, monsieur! oh !”’ 

“Calm yourself, dear madame: the 
case is not so bad as you think. It is 
perfectly true that in Republican France 
the civil magistrate alone can bind French 
citizens in lawful wedlock. But this does 
not annihilate the religious ceremony. 
You can ask the Church’s blessing on my 
work; and be assured you are not the 
only one who retains that natural preju- 
dice. Out of every ten couples that I 
marry, four or five go to church after- 
ward and perform the ancient cere- 
monies. And they do well. For there 
before the altar the priest tells them what 
it is not my business to dilate upon, the 
grave moral and religious duties they 
have undertaken along with this civil 
contract. The State binds, but the 
Church still blesses, and piously assents 
to that—’’ 

‘“< From which she has no power to dis- 
sent ! ”’ 

‘“‘Monsieur Picard, do vou consider it 
polite to interrupt the chief magistrate of 
the place while he is explaining the law 
to the citizen ?”’ 

Picard shut up like a knife. 

«< Ah, monsieur!”’ cried the baroness, 
“you area worthy man. Monsieur, have 
you daughters ?”’ 
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“Ay, madame! that I love well. I 
married one last year.”’ 

‘* Did you marry her after this fashion?” 

‘‘T married her myself, as I will marry 
yours if you will trust me with her.’’ 

“J will, monsieur: you are a father: 
you are a worthy man: you inspire me 
with confidence.”’ 

“And after I have made them one, 
there is nothing to prevent them adjourn- 


-ing to the church.”’ 


2) 


“‘T beg your pardon,” cried Raynal, 
‘there are two things to prevent it: 
things that wait for no man: time and 
Bonaparte. Come, sir, enough chat: to 
work.”’ 

The mayor assented. He invited Jo- 
sephine to stand before him. She trem- 
bled and wept a little: Laure clung to 
her and wept, and the good mayor mar- 
ried the parties off-hand. 

“Is that all?’’? asked the baroness; 
“it is terribly soon done.”’ 

*‘It is done effectively, madame,”’ said 
the mayor, with a smile. ‘‘ Permit me 
to tell you that his Holiness the Pope 
cannot undo my work.”’ 

Picard grinned slyly, and whispered 
something into Raynal’s ear. 

“Oh! indeed!” said Raynal, aloud 
and carelessly. ‘‘Come, Madame Ray- 
nal, to breakfast : follow us.”’ 

They paired and followed the bride and 
bridegroom into the breakfast-room. 

The light words Picard whispered were 
just five in number. 

Those five words contained seven svl- 
lables. Nowif the mayor had not snubbed 
Picard just before, he would have uttered 
those jocose but true words aloud. There 
was no particular reason why he should 
not. And if he had— The threads of 
the web of life, how subtle they are! The 
finest cotton of Manchester, the finer 
meshes of the spider, seem three-inch 
cables by comparison with those moral 
gossamers which vulgar eyes cannot see 
at all, the ‘‘somethings, nothings,’’ on 
which great fates have hung. 

It was a cheerful breakfast, thanks to 
Raynal, who was in high spirits and 
would not allow a word of regret from 
any one. Madame Raynal sat by his side 
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looking up at him every now and then 
with innocent admiration. A merry 
wedding breakfast ! 

Oh! if we could see through the walls 
of houses ! 

Five doors off sat a wounded soldier 
alone, recruiting the small remnant of his 
sore-tried strength, that he might strug- 
gle on to Beaurepaire, and lose in one 
moment years of separation, pain, prison, 


anguish, martyrdom, in one great gush. 


of joy without compare. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE wedding breakfast was ended. The 
time was drawing near to part. There 
was a silence. It was broken by Madame 
Raynal. 

** Monsieur,’’ said she, a little timidly, 
“‘have you reflected ? ’’ 

“On what?” 

‘« About taking me to Egypt.’’ 

“No; I have not given it a thought 
since I said “no.’” 

“Yet, permit me to say that it is my 
duty to be by your side, my husband ! ” 
and she colored at this word—it was the 
first time she had ever used it. 

‘“Not when I excuse you.”’ 

“JT would not be an encumbrance to 
you, monsieur : I should not be useless. I 
could add more to his comfort than he 
gives me credit for, messieurs.’’ 

Warm assent of the mayor and notary. 

“TI give you credit for being an angel, 
my wife.” 

He looked up. Laure was trembling, 
her fork shaking in ber poor little hand. 

She cast a piteous glance at him. 

** But all the generosity must not be on 
your side. You shall go with me next 
time; that is settled. Let us speak of 
it no more.”’ 

‘‘Monsieur, I submit. At least give 
me something to do for you while you are 
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away. Ah! tell me what I can do for 
my absent friend to show my gratitude— 
my regard—my esteem.”’ 

«¢ Well, madame—let me think. Well, 
T saw a plain gray dress at Beaurepaire.” 

«Yes, monsieur. My gray silk, Laure.” 

“J like that dress.”’ 

«© Monsieur, the moment I reach home 
after losing you I shall putit on, and it 
shall be my constant wear. I see—you 
are right—gray becomes a wife whose 
husband is not dead, but is absent, and 
alas! in hourly danger.” 

‘Now look at that!’’ cried Raynal to 
the company. ‘That is her all over; she 
can see six meanings where another would 
see but one. I never thought of that, I 
swear. I like modest colors, that is all, 
My mother used to be all for modest 
wives wearing modest colors.”’ 

“Count on me, monsieur. Is there 
nothing more difficult you will be so good 
as give me to do?”’ 

‘*No; there is only one order more, and 
that will be easier still to such a woman 
as you. I commit to your care, made- 
moiselle—madame, | mean—the name of 
Raynal. It is not so high a name as 
yours, but it is as honest. I am proud 
of it—I am jealous of it. I shall guard it 
for you in Egypt; you guard it in France 
for me.’’ 

“With my. life!” cried Josephime, 
lifting her eyes and her hand to heaven. 

Raynal rang the bell and ordered his 
charger round. 

The baroness began to cry. 

‘«“The young people may hope to see 
you again,’”’ said she; “‘but there are 
two chances against your poor old 
mother.’’ 

* Courage, mother!’’ cried the stout 
soldier. ‘‘No, no; you won’t play me 
such a trick—once is enough for that 
game,’’ 

‘*My brother!” cried Laure, “do not 
go without kissing your little sister, who- 
loves you and thanks you.” 

He kissed her. 

“Brave, generous man!’ she cried, 
with her arms round his neck; ‘God 
protect you, and send you back safe: 
bonus 124 
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‘Amen!’ cried all present, 
impulse—even the cold notary. 

Raynal’s mustache quivered. 

He kissed Josephine hastily 
brow; the baroness on both cheeks, 
Shook the men’s hands warmly but 
hastily, and strode out without looking 
behind him. 

They followed him to the door of the 
house. He was tightening his horse’s 
girths. He flung himself with all the 
resolution of his steel nature into the 
saddle, and, with one grand wave of his 
cocked hat to the tearful group, he 
spurred away for Egypt. 


by one 


on the 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE baroness made the doctor 
shopping. ; 

‘<*T must buy Laure a gray silk.” 

In doing this she saw many other 
tempting things. I say no more. 

Meantime the young ladies went up to 
Beaurepaire in the other carriage, for 
Josephine wished to avoid the gaze of 
the town, and get home, and be: quiet. 

The driver went very fast. He had 
drank the bride’s health at the mayor’s, 
item the bridegroom’s, the bridesmaid’s, 
the mayor’s, etc., etc., and ‘‘a spur in 
the head is worth two in the heel,” 
says the proverb. The sisters leaned 
back on the soft cushions and enjoyed the 
smooth and rapid motion once so familiar 
to them, so rare of late. 

Then Laure took her sister gently to 
task for having offered to go to Egypt. 

“You forgot me, cruel one.” 

‘* No, love, did you not see I dared not 
look toward you. I love you better than 
all the world; but this was my duty. I 
was his wife: I had no longer a feeble 
inclination anda feeble disinclination to 
decide between—but right on one side, 
wrong on the other.” 

‘Oh, I know where your ladyship’s 
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strength lies: force 
inclinations.”’ 

“Yes! Laure,’’? continued Josephine, 
thoughtfully, “duty is a great comfort 
—it is tangible—it is something to lay 
hold of for life or death: a strong tower 
for the weak but well disposed.”’ 

‘How fast we glide, Josephine—it is 
so nice. I am not above owning I love 
a carriage; now lean back with me, and 
take my hand, and as we glide shut your 
eyes and think—whisper me all your 
feelings, all, all.’ 

‘Laure,’ said Josephine, half closing 
her= eyes, ‘“I-feel a great calm, a 
heavenly calm.’’ 

1 thought you would,’? murmured 
Laure. 

“My fate is decided. No more sus- 
pense. My duties are clear. I havea 
husband. I am proud of. There is no 
perfidy with him, no deceit, no. disin- 
genuousness, no shade. He is a human 
sun. Nothing unmanly either. No 
feebleness: one can lean on him. He 
will make me a better, truer woman, 
and Thim a happier man. Yes, is it not 
nice to think that great and strong as 
he is I can teach him a happiness he 
knows not as yet?’’ And she smiled 
with the sense of her delicate power. 

«Yes, go on, dear,”’ purred Laure, ‘‘I 
seem to see your pretty little thoughts 
rising out of your heart like a bubbling 
fountain: go on.” 

““Yes, love; and then, 


my is —in — my 


gratitude— 


‘Laure, I have heard it said, or read it 


somewhere, that gratitude is a burden: 
I don’t understand that sentiment—why, 
to me gratitude is a delight, gratitude 
isa passion. It is the warmest of all the 
tender feelings I have for dear Monsieur 
Raynal. I feel it glow here—in my 
bosom.” 

‘*OQne word, dear: do you think you 
shall love him ?”’ 

“‘ Indeed, I do.”’ 

«When ? ”’ 

“¢Oh, long before he comes back.”’ 

«* Before ?”’ 

Josephine, her eyes still half closed, 
went murmuring on. ‘His virtues will 
always be present to me. His little 
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faults of manner will not be in sight. 
Good Raynal! The image of those great 
qualities I revere so, perhaps because 
I fail in them myself, will be before’ hy 
mind: and ere he comes home I shall 
love him: don’t you think so? tell 
me.”’ 

‘‘Tam sure of it. Ilove him already. 
Tam a selfish girl. My mother found me 
out. Jamso much obliged to her. But 
[ am not a wicked girl: and if I have 
been unkind to him, I will make it up to 


him. Go on, dear, tell me your whole 
heart.”’ 
“Yes. One reason why I wished to 


go home at once was—no—guess.”’ 

«To put on your gray sik. Oh, I 
know you.”’ 

«< Ves, Laure, Min was: dear 
Raynal. Yes, 1 deel) prouder ‘of his 
honest name than of our noble one. And 
Iam so calm, my sister—so tranquil—so 
pleased, that my mother’s mind is at 
rest—so convinced all is for the best— 
30 contented with my own lot—so 
hap—py.”’ 

A gentle tear stole from beneath her 
long lashes. Laure looked at her wist- 
fully : then laid her cheek to hers. They 
leaned back hand in hand, placid and 
silent. 

The carriage glided fast. 
was almost in sight. 

Suddenly Josephine’s hand tightened 
on Laure’s, and she sat up in the carriage 
like a person awakened. 

«What is it?’’? asked Laure. 
we at home? No.’’ 

Josephine turned quickly round. 
window at the back,’’ said she. 

Laure instantly put her head out at the 
side window. 

“What is it? 
was it ?”’ 

‘Some one in uniform.”’ 

On wisshhaballre 

‘‘T saw an epaulet.’’ 

‘Oh, an officer! I saw nobody. To 
be sure the road took a turn. Ah! you 
thought it was a message from Raynal.’’ 

‘*Oh, no ! on foot—walking very slowly. 
Coming this way, too. Coming this way ! 
Coming this way!” 


good 


Beaurepaire 


“Are 


(79 No 


I see nothing. What 
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«“ Ah, bah! it is no such rarity—there 
are plenty of soldiers on the road.” 

‘“* Not officers—on foot.” 

After a pause Josephine added : 

«He seemed to drag himself along.’’ 

“Oh, did he?”’ cried Laure carelessly. 
‘‘ Here we are; we are just at home.”’ 

“T am glad of it;” said, Josephine; 
‘‘very glad.’’ 


** Will you go upstairs and put on your 
gown?” 

‘Presently. Let us walk in the 
Pleasance a minute first for the air.”’ 

They walked in the Pleasance. 

‘How you tear along, Josephine ! 
Stop, let me look at you! What is the 
matter ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing ! nothing !”’ 

“‘There’s a fretful tone; and how ex- 
cited you are, why, you burn all over. 
Well, it’s no wonder; I thought you 
were calmer than natural after such an 
event.”’ 

““ Who could he be, Laure ? ’”’ 

“Who?” 

“That officer. I only saw his back: 
but did you not see him, Laure ? ’”’ 

“ONO S? 

«Are you sure you did not see him at 
cule 22 

‘‘Why, of course not: I don’t believe 
there was one; I am wrong; for there 
comes his cocked hat: I can see it bob 
every now and then above the palings.’’ 

Josephine turned very slowly round and 
looked: she said nothing. 

““Come, dear,’’ said Laure, “let us go 
in: the only cocked hat we care for is on 
the way to Paris !’’ 

“Yes, Laure: let us go in. . Nolt 
can’t go in—I feel faint: I want air: f 
shall stay out a little longer! Look, 
Laure, what a shame! They put all 
manner of rubbish into this dear old 
tree: I will have it all turned out!’ and 
she looked with feigned interest into the 
tree; but her eyes seemed turned inward. 

Laure gave a cry ‘of surprise. 

“« Josephine ! ”’ 

“What? What?” 

“He is waving his hat to me! 
on earth does that mean ? ”’ 


What 
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“He takes you for me!” said Jo- 
sephine. 

‘Who is it 2?” 

“Tt 1s he! I knew his figure at a 


glance!’’ and she blushed and trembled 
with joy; she darted into the tree and 
tried to look through the apertures: but 
she could not see at that angle: turning 
round she found Laure at her back, pale 
and stern. 

“Ah! Laure, 1 ForGor!!’’ 

“Are you mad, Josephine? into the 
house this moment—if it is he, I will re- 
ceive and dismiss him. Fly! quick! for 
Heaven’s sake.”’ 

“JT ean’t! I must hear! Oh, don’t 
fear! he shall never see me! I must 
know why he comes here to-day and not 
for all these years : some mystery is here: 
something terrible is going to happen ! 
something terrible !—terrible !—terrible ! 
—go outside: let him see you !—Oh !—”’ 

Laure no sooner got round the tree 
again than the cocked hat stopped —a 
pale face, with eyes whose eager fire 
shone all that way into the tree, rose up 
and looked over the palings, and never 
moved. 

Josephine’s eyes were fixed on it. 

“T feel something terrible coming !— 
something terrible! terrible !”’ 

‘‘Malediction on him, heartless, selfish 
traitor!’’ cried Laure. ‘‘ He has deserted 
you these three years: they have told 
him you are married: so he haunts you 
directly, to destroy your peace. Ah! I 
am glad you are come, wretch, to hear 
that a better man than you has got her: 
Josephine, you listen: I will tell him that 
you have a husband whom you love as 
you never loved him; and that if he dares 
to show his face here you will laugh at 
him, and your husband will kill him or 
kick him. Oh, I’ll insult the ldche: Vl 
insult him as you never saw a man in- 
sulted yet.”’ : 

‘No, you will not!” said Josephine, 
doggedly: ‘‘for I should hate you.”’ 

«© Ah! Josephine !— cruel Josephine. 
The accursed wretch! for him you have 
stabbed me !”’ 

“And youme! Unmask him, and I will 
bless you on my knees! But pray do not 
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insult him. Weare parted forever. Be 
wise now, girl, be shrewd,”’ hissed Jo- 
sephine, in a tone of which one would not 
have thought her capable. ‘Find out 
who is the woman who has seduced him 


from me, and has brought two wretches 


to this! I tell you it is some bad wo- 
man’s doing! He loved me once.’’ 

““ Not so loud !—one word !—you are a 
wife! You will not let him see you— 
swear !”’ ’ 

“Oh, never! never! Death sooner! 
When you have heard all, then tell him I 
am gone—tell him I went to Egypt this 
day with him I— Ah! would to God I 
had !”’ 

ES Sires hh 

Goro) aye) 

Camille was at the little gate. 

Laure stood still, and nerved herself in 
silence. Josephine panted in her hiding- 
place. 

Laure’s only thought now was to ex- 
pose the traitor to her sister, and restore 
her to that sweet peace. She would not 
see Camille till he was near her. He 
came eagerly toward her, his pale face 
flushing with great joy and his eyes like 
diamonds. 

“‘ Josephine ! it is not Josephine ! Why 
this must be Laure, little Laure grown 
up to a fine lady, a beautiful lady—my 
darling !! ” 

“What do you come here for, mon- 
sieur ?”’ asked Laure, in a tone of icy in- 
difference. 

‘“What do I come here for? is that 
the way to speak to me? but I am too 
happy to mind. Dear Beaurepaire ! do I 
see you once again? Ah, Laure, I am not 
given to despair, but there have been’ 
moments, look you— Bah! itis past. I 
am here.’’ 

«And madame?” 

“What madame ?”’ 

‘‘Madame Dujardin that is or was to 
be.’’ 

««' This is the first I have ever heard of 
her,’’ said Camille, gayly. 

‘This is odd, for we have heard all 
about it.” 

«¢ Are you jesting ?”’ 

Se Neues 
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«Tf Tunderstand you right, you imply 
that I have broken faith with Joseph- 
ine?” 

“Certainly ! ”’ 

“You lie! Mademoiselle 
Beaurepaire.”’ 

‘“‘ Tnsolent ! ”’ 

‘*No! it is you who have insulted your 
sister as wellas me. She was not made 
to be deserted for meaner women. With 
me it has ever been one God, one Jo- 
sephine! Come, mademoiselle, insult me, 
and me alone, and you shall find me more 
patient. Oh, who would have thought 
Beaurepaire would receive me thus ?”’ 

“Tt is your own fault.”’ 

«“ Are you sure? ”’ 

“* Positive.”’ 

““Not my misfortune ? ”’ 

«You never sent her a line for all these 
years.” 

«¢ Alas, no! how could I?” 

«« Nonsense: well, monsieur, the infor- 
mation you did not supply others did.’’ 

«All the better ? who? how?” 

«We know from excellent authority 
that you deserted to the enemy.”’ 

“*T! Camille Dujardin—deserted ! Jo- 
sephine, why are you not here? I know 
how to answer a man who insults me, but 
what can I say toa woman? Oh, God, 
do you hear what they say to me after all 
I have gone through ?”’ 


Laure de 


“Ah, monsieur, vou act well!” said 
Laure, acting herself, for her heart began 
to quake: “let us cut this short: you 
were seen in a Spanish village drinking 
between two guerillas ? ”’ 

Well!” 

**An honest French soldier fired at 
syew? ”’ 

“He did.” 

““You confess it,’’ cried Laure, joy- 
fully. 

«The bullet passed through my hand— 
here is the mark, look.’’ 

“Ah! ah! He and his comrades told 
us all.” 

parr UP : 

AMT 

«Did he tell you that under the table I 
was chained tight down to the chair I sat 
in? Did he tell you that my hand was 
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fastened to a drinking horn, and my 
elbow to the table, and two fellows sit- 
ting opposite me with pistols quietly 
covering me, ready to draw the trigger 
if I should utter a cry? Did he tell you 
that I would have uttered that cry and 
died at that table but for. one thing P— 
I had promised her to live.”’ 

«What an improbable story !’’ said 
Laure, but her voice trembled. ‘‘ Be- 
sides, what became of you this three 
years? Nota word—not a line.”’ 

“ Mademoiselle,’” began Camille, very 
coldly, “if you are really my Josephine’s 
sister, you will reproach yourself for this 
so bitterly that I need not reproach you. 
If she I love were to share these wun- 
worthy suspicions it would kill me on the 
spot. I am then on my defense. I feel 
myself blush—God !—but it is for vou I 
blush, not for myself. This is what be- 
came of me: l went out alone to explore. 
I fell into an ambuscade. I was sur- 
rounded. Ishot one of them and pinked 
another, but my arm being broken by a 
bullet. and my horse killed under me, the 
rascals got me. Iwas in fact insensible, 
probably from loss of blood—a cut in 
the thigh. These fellows throw their 
knives with great force and skill. They 
took me about with them, tried to make 
a decoy of me, as I have told you, and 
ended by throwing me into a dungeon—a 
damp, dark dungeon. They loaded me 
with chains too, though the walls were 
ten feet thick, and the door iron, and 
bolted and double-bolted outside. And 
for. months and “years, m spite’ of 
wounds, hunger, thirst, and all the tor- 
tures those cowards made me suffer, I 
lived; because, Laure, I had promised 
some one at that gate there’’ (and he 
turned suddenly and pointed to it) *‘ that 
I would come back alive. At last one 
night my jailer came to my cell drunk. I 
seized him by the throat and throttled 
him: I did not kill him, but I griped him 
till he was insensible: his keys unlocked 
my fetters and locked them again upon his 
limbs, and locked him in the cell, and I 
got safely outside. But there a sentinel 
saw meand fired at me. He missed me, 
but ran after me, and caught me—for I 
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was stiff, confined so long—he gave me a 
thrust of his bayonet, I flung my heavy 
keys fiercely in his face—he staggered—I 
wrested his piece from him, and disabled 
him.’’ 

RaAnhalye 

‘“T crossed the frontier in the night, 
and got to Bayonne ; and thence, day and 
night, to Paris. There I met a reward 
for all my anguish. <A greater is behind, 
a greater is behind! They gave me the 
epaulets of a colonel. See, here they are. 
France does not give these to traitors, 
young lady. And from the moment I 
left dark Spain and entered once more la 
belle France, every man and woman on 
the road was so kind, so sympathizing ; 
some cried after me, ‘God speed you!’ 
They felt for the poor worn soldier coming 
back to his love. All but you, Laure. 
You told me I was a traitor.”’ 

** Forgive me. I—I—’’ and she thought, 
“Oh, Heaven enlighten me—what shall I 
say ?—what shall J do?”’ 

*<Oh, if vou repent,”’ cried he, ‘‘ that is 
different. I forgive you. There is my 
hand. You are not a soldier, and did not 
know what you were talking about. Iam 
very sorry I spoke so harshly to you. 
But you understand. How you look! 
How you pant! Poor child! I forgive 
you. There, I will show you how I for- 
give you. These epaulets, dear—I have 
never put them on. I said, no, Josephine 
shall put them on for me. I will take 
honor as well as happiness from her dear 
hand. But you are her sister, and what 
are epaulets compared with what she will 
give me? You shall put them on, dear. 
Come; then you will be sure I bear no 
malice.”’ 

Laure, faint at heart, consented in si- 
lence, and fastened on the epaulets. 
<‘Yes, Camille,’’ she said, “think of glo- 
ry now: nothing but glory.” 

‘Noone thinks of it more. But to-day 
how can I think of it, how can I give her 
arival? To-day, I am all love. Laure, 
no man ever loved a human creature as I 
love Josephine. Your mother is well, 
‘dear? All are well at Beaurepaire ? Oh, 
where is she all this time ? in the house ?” 

He was moving quickly toward the 
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house;-but Laure in turn put out her 
hand to stop him. He recoiled a little 
and winced. 

‘“What is the matter?’’ cried she. 

‘Nothing, dear girl; you put your 
hand on my wound—that is all.’’ 

“‘Oh, you are wounded ?”’ 

“Yes; I got a bayonet thrust from one 
of the sentinels when I escaped from 
prison. Itisa little inflamed, I will tell 
you; but you must promise and not tell 
Josephine; why vex that angel? This 
wound has worried me a littleall the way. 
They wanted me to stop and lay up at 
Bayonne—how could I? and again at 
Paris—how couldI? ‘They said, ‘You 
will die.’ ‘Not before I get to Beaure- 
paire,’ said I. I could bear the motion of 
a horse no longer. I asked for a carriage. 
Would you believe it ?—both his carriages 
were out at a wedding. Icould not wait 
till they came back. I have waited an 
eternity. Icameon foot. Idragged my- 
self along—the body was weak, but the 
heart was strong. A little way from 
here my wound seemed inclined to open ; 
I pressed it together tight with my hand ; 
you see I could not afford to lose any more 
blood, and so struggledon. ‘Die?’ said 
I, ‘not before Beaurepaire.’ And oh! 
Laure, now I could be content to die—at 
her feet—for IT am happy !—Oh, I am 
happy! What I have gone through! 
But I kept my word—and this is Beaure- 
paire! Hurrah!’’—and his pale cheek 
flushed feebly, and his eye gleamed, and 
he waved his hat feebly over his head— 
“hurrah ! hurrah! hurrah !”’ . 

‘Oh, don’t !—don’t !—don’t !”’ 

‘“‘How can I help? -I am wild with 
joy—hurrah ! hurrah ! hurrah ! ’ 

“Oh! no! no! no! no! no!” 

‘< What is the matter ?”’ 

“Oh! must I stab you worse than all 
your enemies have stabbed you ?”’ 

‘<“What is the matter? You turn me 
cold—very cold. What is the matter? 
Josephine does not come. My heart!” 

“ Camille—my poor Camille! there is 
but one thing for you to do. Leave 
Beaurepaire on the instant—fly from it 
—it is no place for you.” 

‘« She is dead! ”’ 
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“She is dead !—she does not come to 
me—she is dead! You are all in white— 
they mourn in white for angels like her 
that go to heaven—virgins! Oh! I was 
blind. You might have told me at once. 
You see I can bear it. What does it 
matter to one who lovesasI love? Itis 
only to give her one more proof I lived 
only for her. I would have died a hun- 
dred times but for my promise to her. 
Yes! I am coming, love! I am com- 


ing!” 

He fell on his knees and smiled, and 
whispered : 

“‘T am coming, Josephine—I am com- 
ing”? 


A sob and a moan as of a creature dy- 
ing in anguish answered him. 

Laure screamed with terror when she 
heard it. 

Camille rose wildly to his feet. 

‘‘T hear her! she is behind the tree.”’ 

SoNo tno)” 

A rustle and a rush were heard in the 
bee: 

Camille darted furiously round the tree. 
Laure followed the next moment. 

Josephine was in his arms. 


Josephine wrestled long and terribly 


with nature in that old oak-tree. But 
who can so struggle forever? Anguish, 
remorse, horror, despair, and_ love 


wrenched her heart to and foo, like giants 
fighting for a prey: and oh! mysterious 
human heart! gleams of a mad fitful joy 
shot through her, coming quick as light- 
ning, going as quickly, and leaving the 
despair darker. And oh! the fierce strug- 
gle of the soul to make itself heard. 
More than once she had to close her 
mouth with her hand: more than once 
she seized her throat, not to cry out. But, 
as the struggle endured, she got weaker 
and weaker, and nature mightier and 
mightier. And when the wounded hero 
fell on his knees so close to her—when he 
who had resisted death so bravely for her 
prepared to give up life calmly for her, 
her bosom rose beyond all control: it 
seemed to fill to choking, then to split 
wide open and give the struggling soul 
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passage in one gasping sob and heart- 
stricken cry. 

Could she have pent this in, she must 
have died. 

It betrayed her. She felt it had: then 
came the woman’s instinct—flight: the 
coward’s impulse—flight: the chaste 
wife’s instinct—flight. She rushed from 
her hiding-place and made wildly for the 
house. 

But Camille was darting round the 
tree. She ran right upon him. He 
caught her in his arms. He held her 
irresistibly. “‘I have got her—I have 
got her,’’ he shouted in wild triumph. 
“No! I will not let you go. None but 
God shall ever take you from me, and He 
has spared you to me. You are not 
dead: you have kept faith as I have! 
You have lived. See! look at me. I am 
alive—I am well—I am happy. I told 
Laure I had suffered. I lied. If I had 
suffered I should remember it. It is all 
gone at sight of you, my love! my love! 
Oh, my Josephine! my love! ”’ 

His arm was firm round her waist. 
His glowing eyes poured love upon her. 
She felt his beating heart. 

All that passed in her—what mortal 
can say? She seemed two women: that 
part of her which could not get away 
from his strong arm lost all strength to 
resist—it yielded and thrilled under his 
embrace, her bosom heaving madly; all 
that was free writhed away from him; 
her face was averted with a glare of 
terror, and both her hands put up be- 
tween his eyes and it. 

“You turn away your head. Laure, 
she turns away. Speak for me. Scold 
her; for I don’t know how to scold her. 
No answer from either; oh, what has 
turned your hearts against me so?’’ 

‘‘Camille,’? cried Laure, the tears 
streaming down her cheeks, “‘my poor 
Camille! leave Beaurepaire.. Oh, leave 
it at once.” 

He turned toward her with a look of 
inquiry. 

At that Josephine, like some feeble but 
nimble wild creature on whom a grasp 
has relaxed, writhed away from him and’ 
fled. ‘* Farewell! Farewell! ’’ she cried. 
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It seemed Despair itself who spoke. 

She Had not taken six steps when Ja- 
cintha met her right infront. ‘‘ Madame 
Raynal,’’ she cried, courtesying, “ the 
baroness is in the summer-house, and 
wants to speak to you. I was the first 
to call her madame; ’’ and Jacintha, lit- 
tle dreaming of all she had done, went off 
in triumph, after another courtesy. 

This blow turned those three to stone. 

Josephine had no longer the power or 
the wish to fly. ‘“‘ Better so,’’ she thought, 
and she stood cowering. Then the great 
passions that had spoken so loud were 
struck dumb, and a deep silence fell upon 
the place. Madame Raynal’s quivering 
eye turned slowly and askant toward Ca- 
mille, but stopped in terror ere it could 
see him. 

Silence—dead silence ! 

The ladies knew by this fearful still- 
ness that the truth was creeping on 
Camille. 

Madame Raynal cowered more and 
more. 


Camille spoke one word in a low 
whisper : 

“¢ Madame ? ”’ 

Dead silence. 

‘* What? both in white? ”’ 

“‘ Camille, it was our doing. We drove 


her to it. Oh,sir, look how afraid of you 
she is. Do not kill her; do not reproach 
her, if you are a man.”’ 

He waved her out of his way as if she 
had been some idle feather, and he walked 
up to Josephine. ‘‘It is for you to speak 
to me, my betrothed. Are you mar- 
ried ?”’ The poor creature, true to her 
nature, was thinking more of him than 
herself. Even in her despair it flashed 
across her, “If he knew ail, he too would 
be wretched for life. If I let him scorn 
me, he may be happy one day.’’ She 
cowered, the picture of sorrow and 
tongue-tied guilt. 

«¢ Are you a wife? ”’ 

eevres 7? 

He staggered. 

«This is how I came to be pepicred: 
she I loved was false ? ”’ 

“Ves, Camille! ”’ 


eoNos! no! 77 cried Laure. ‘‘ She alone 


never suspected you; and we have brought 
her to this—we alone.’’ 

“Be silent, Laure ; oh, 
gasped Josephine. 

‘‘T lived for you: I would have died for 
you: you could not even wait for me.’’ 

A low moan, but not a word of excuse. 

“What can I do for you now ?”’ 

“Forget me, Camille! ”’ 

‘‘Forget you? Oh, never! never! 
There is but one thing I can do to show 
you how I loved you—forgive you, and 
begone. Whither shall I go? whither 
shall I go now ?”’ 

“Oh, Camille, your words stab her: 
she—’’ 

‘* Be silent ! let none speak but I—none 
here but I has the right to speak. Poor 
weak angel that loved yet could not wait : 
I forgive you! be happy !—if you can— 
I bid you be hap-py !”’ 

The gentle, despairing tones died away, 
and with them life seemed to end to her, 
and hope to go out. He turned his back 
quickly on her. ‘‘To the army!” he 
cried hoarsely. He drew himself haught- 
ily up in marching attitude. He took 
three strides, erect and fiery and bold. 
At the fourth the great heart snapped, 
and the worn body it had held up so long | 
rolled like a dead log upon the ground 
with a tremendous fall. 


be silent!!! 7” 


CHAPTER XXyV. 


THE baroness and St. Aubin were walk- 
ing gently on the South Terrace, when 
suddenly they heard shrieks of terror in 
the Pleasance. They came with quaking 
hearts as fast as their old limbs would 
carry them. They found Laure and Jo- 
sephine crouched over the body of a man 
—an officer. | 

Laure was just tearing open his collar 
and jacket. Dard and Jacintha had run 
from the kitchen at the screams. Camille 
lay on his back, white and motionless. 
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The doctor now came up. ‘‘ Who! what 
is this?’? He shook his head. ‘‘This is 
a bad case. Stand away, ladies. Let me 
feel his pulse.”’ 

While the old man was going stiffly 
down on one knee, Jacintha uttered a cry 
of terror. “See! see! his shirt! that 
red streak! Ah! ah! it is getting big- 
ger and bigger:’’ and she turned faint 
ina moment, and would have fallen but 
for Dard. 

The doctor looked. ‘‘ All the better,’’ 
said he firmly. ‘‘I thought he was dead! 
His blood flows: then I will save him! 
Don’t clutch me so, Josephine — don’t 
cling to me like that. Now is the time 
to show your breed : not turn sick at the 
sight of a little blood lke that foolish 
creature; but help me save the poor 
man.” 

‘Take him indoors ty? 
oness. 

“Into our house, mamma ?”’ 
Laure. 

«The lightning would strike it if we 
did not!’ cried the baroness. ‘‘ What! 
a wounded soldier who has fought for 
France! leave him to lie and die outside 
my door—never! what would my son 
say? He is asoldier.”’ 

Laure cast a hasty look at Josephine ; 
Josephine’s eyes were bent on the ground 
and her hands clinched. 

‘““Now,' Jacintha, you be off!” cried 
the doctor. “I can’t have cowards about 
him to make the others as bad; go and 
stew down a piece of good beef for him, 
my iri.” 

“That I will; poor thing.”’ 

The baroness recognized Camille. 

“Why, I know him: itis an old ac- 
quaintance, young Dujardin—you remem. 
ber, Josephine ; I used to suspect him of 
a fancy for you, poor fellow! Why, he 
must have come here to see us— poor 
Soule 

‘““No matter who it is—it is a man. 
Now, girls, have you courage, have you 
humanity ? Then come one on each side 
of him and take hands beneath his back, 
while I lift his head and Dard his leg's.”’ 

Dard assented. 

‘“‘“And handle him gently, monsieur, 


cried the bar- 


gasped 
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whatever you do,’ said Dard. ‘‘I know 
what it is. I have been wounded:” 

These four carried the lifeless burden 
very slowly and gently across the Pleas- 
ance to the house: then with more diffi- 
culty and caution up the stairs. 

All the while the sisters’ hands griped 
one another tight beneath the lifeless bur- 
den, and spoke to one another. And Jo- 
sephine’s arm upheld tenderly but not 
weakly the hero she had struck down. 
She avoided Laure’s eye, her mother’s eye, 
and even the doctor’s eye; one gasping 
sob escaped her as she walked with head 
half averted and vacant, terror-stricken 
eyes, and her victim on her sustaining 
arm. 

They laid him in the tapestried chamber. 

““T must have an airy room for him,’’ 
said the doctor. ‘‘ Now, away with you, 
girls: Dard, help me undress him.’’ 

Laure took Josephine’s hand: ‘Sit on 
the stairs,’’ said she: ‘“‘then when Dard 
comes out we shall hear.’’ 

Josephine obeyed passively. She sat 
in gloomy silence, her eyes on the ground 
like one waiting for her death-blow. 

Laure, sick at heart, sat silent too. At 
last she said faintly: ‘‘ Have we done 
well?” 

“IT don’t know,’’ said Josephine, dog- 
gedly. Her eves never left the ground. 

‘*We could not let him die for want of 
care and skill. He will not thank us, my 
sister. Better to die than live.’’ 

At this instant Dard came running 
down. ‘‘Good news! Mesdemoiselles ! 
good news ! the wound runs all along: it 
is not deep, like mine was. He has opened 
his eyes and shut them again. The dear 
good doctor stopped the blood in a twinkle. 
The doctor says he’ll be bound to save 
him. I must run and tell Jacintha. She 
is taking on in the kitchen.”’ 

Josephine, who had risen eagerly from 
her despairing posture, clasped her hands 
together; then lifted up her voice and 
wept. 

‘He will live! he will live!”’ 

When she had wept a long while she 
said to Laure: ‘‘Come, my sister, help 
your poor Josephine.”’ ; 

“‘'Yes, love, what ?’’ 
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“My duty,” faltered Josephine — 
“my duty that an hour ago seemed 
so sweet.’? And she fell to weeping 
patiently again. 

They went to Josephine’s room. She 
crept slowly to a wardrobe, and took out 
a gray silk dress. 

“Oh, never mind for to-day,’ cried 
duaure. | “Alas! alas!’ 
‘* Help me, my sister. 

as well.”’ 

“Hor yourself??? 

“To remind me every moment I am 
Madame Raynal.’’ 

They put the gray gown on her, both 
weeping patiently. It will be known at 
the last day what honest women have 
suffered weeping silently in this noisy 
world. ; 

Camille soon recovered his senses and 
a portion of his strength: then the irri- 
tation of his wound brought on fever. 
This in turn retired before the doctor’s 
remedies and a sound constitution; but 
it left behind it a great weakness and 
general prostration. And in this state 
the fate of the body depends greatly on 
the mind. 

The baroness and the doctor went con- 
stantly to see him and soothe him: he 
smiled and often thanked them, but his 
eager eyes watched the door for one who 
caine not. 

When he got well enough to leave his 
bed the largest couch was sent up to him 
from the saloon: a kind hand lined the 
baron’s silk dressing-gown for him warm 
and soft and nice: and he would sit or lie 
on his couch, or take two turns in the 


It is for myself 


room leaning upon Laure’s shoulder, and’ 


glad of the support: and oh, he looked so 
piteously in her eyes when she came, and 
when she went. Laure lowered her eyes 
before them—she could do nothing—she 
could say nothing. 

She saw that with his strength Camille 
had lost a portion of his pride: that he 
pined for a sight of her he no longer re- 
spected: pined for her —as the thirsty 
pine for water in Sahara. 

At last one day he spoke. 

«How kind you are to me, Laure! how 
kind you all are—but one.” 
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He waited in hopes she would say 
something, but she held her tongue. 

“At least tell me why it is. Is she 
ashamed? Is she afraid ?”’ 

** Neither.”’ 

“She hates me? it is then true. that 
we hate those whom we have wounded. 
Cruel! cruel Josephine. Oh, heart of 
marble, against which my heart has 
wrecked itself forever ! ”’ : 

‘Alas! she is not cruel— but she is 
Madame Raynal.”’ 

“Ah !—I forgot! But have I no claim 
on her? Nearly four years she has been 
my betrothed. What have I done? Was 
ITever false to her? I could forgive her 
for what she has done to me, but she can- 
not forgive me. Does she mean never to 
see me again ? ”’ 

‘“What good could come of it ?”’ 

“‘ Very well,’’ said Camille, with a ma- 
licious smile. ‘‘I am in her way. I see 
what she wants—she shall have it.’’ 

Laure carried these words to Josephine. 
They went through her like a sword. 

Laure pitied her. 

*‘ Let us go to him. 
than this.”’ 

‘Laure, I dare not.”’ 

The next day early, Josephine took 
Laure to a door outside the house, a door 
that had long been disused. Nettles grew 
before it. She produced a key and with 
great difficulty opened this door. 

‘‘Ah, it is a good many years since I 
have been in there,’”’ said Laure. “‘ Why, 
Josephine; it leads to the tapestry cham- 
ber.”’ 

‘OV os. 

‘«“What am I to do?”’ 

“Watch him! you remember where 
we used to peep through into the room.”’ 

“Yes! Ah, how happy we were then.”’ 

“ Watch him, as a mother does her 
child. Oh, if anything happens to him 
while he is under my care—”’ 

«Be calm, love, do not fear, I will 
watch him. I share your misgivings, 
your fears, I share all with you.” 

‘“My sister! my Laure! my guardian 
angel! oh, if I had not you, who know 
what a miserable woman I am, I should 
go raving mad!”’ 


Anything is better 
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When Josephine had placed Camille 
under this strange surveillance, she felt 
a little, a very little easier, she hardly 
knew why; for in truth it was a vague 
protection against a danger equally mys- 
terious. So great was Josephine’s fore- 
thought, so unflinching her determina- 
tion, that she never once could be pre- 
vailed on to mount those stairs, and peep 
at Camille herself. ‘‘I must starve my 
heart, not feed it.”? And she grew paler 
and more hollow-eyed day by day. 

Yet this was the same woman who 
showed such feebleness and irresolution 
when Raynal pressed her to marry him. 

But then, dwarfs feebly drew her this 
way and that: now giants fought for her. 
Between a feeble inclination and a feeble 
disinclination her dead heart drifted to 
and fro. Now honor, duty, gratitude, 
which with her was a passion, dragged 
her one way—love, pity and remorse an- 
other. 

Neither of these giants would relax 
his grasp, and nothing yielded except 
her vital powers. Yes; her temper—the 
loveliest temper Heaven ever gave a 
human creature—was soured at times. 

There lay the man she loved pining for 
her. Cursing her for her cruelty—pray- 
ing Heaven to forgive him and to bless 
her, and curse him instead—sighing, at 
intervals, all the day long so loud, so 
deep, so piteously, as if his heart broke 
with each sigh; and sometimes, for he 
little knew, poor soul, that any human 
eye was upon him, casting aside his man- 
hood in his despair, and flinging himself 
on the very floor, and muffling his head, 
and sobbing—he a hero. 

And here was she pining in secret for 
him who pined for her. ‘“ I am-not a wo- 
man at all,’’ cried she, who was all wo- 
man. ‘‘Ifamcrueler to him than a tiger 
or any savage creature is to the victim 
she tears. I must not tempt you. To 
love me now is a sin. I’must cure you 
of your love for me, and then die: for 
what shall I have to live for? He weeps, 
he sighs, he cries for Josephine ! ”’ 

This enforced cruelty was more con- 
trary to this woman’s nature as well as 
to her heart than black is to white, or 
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heat to cold; and Nature rebelled with 
all her forces. As when a rock tries to 
stem a current, the water fights its way 
on more sides than one, so insulted Nat- 
ure dealt with Josephine. Not only did 
her body pine, but her nerves were exas- 
perated. Sudden twitches came over her 
that almost made her scream. Her per- 
manent state was utter despondency ; but 
across it came fitful flashes of irritation ; 
and then she was scarce mistress of her- 
self. 

Wherefore, you who find some holy 
woman cross and bitter, stop a moment 
before you sum her up vixen and her re- 
ligion naught : inquire the history of her 
heart: perchance beneath the smooth, 
cold surface of duties well discharged, 
her life has been, or even is, a battle 
against some self-indulgence the insig- 
nificant saint’s very blood cries out for: 
and so the poor thing is cross, not be- 
cause she is bad, but because she is better 
than the rest of us—yet human. 

As for Josephine’s little bursts of fret- 
fulness, they were always followed by 
disproportionate penitence and pathetic 
efforts to be so very kind to those whom 
she had scratched, and then felt for as if 
she had plowed great bleeding furrows 
in them. 

Now, though she was more on her 
guard with the’ baroness than with 
Laure, or the doctor, or Jacintha, her 
state could not altogether escape the 
vigilance of a mother’s eye. 

But the baroness had not the clew we 
have. 

That makes all the difference: how 
small an understanding put by accident 
or instruction on the right track shall 
run the game down: how great a sagac- 
ity shall wander if it gets on a false 
scent.* 

‘“‘ Doctor, you are so taken up with your 
patient, you neglect the rest of us. Do 
look at Josephine! She is ill! ”’ 

‘No, madame, or she would have told 
me.”’ 


* Vide all authentic records of man’s reason- 
ings and inventions: for climax plunge from 
Newton reasoning astronomy down to Newton 
reasoning alchemy. 
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‘Well, then, she is going to be ill. 
She is so pale, and so fretful, so peevish, 
which is not in her nature. Would you 
believe it, doctor, she snaps ?”’ 

“Our Josephine snap? This is new.’’ 

‘And snarls)?’ 

**Then look for the end of the world.” 

“The other day I heard her snap Laure; 
and this morning she half snarled at me, 
just because I pressed her to go and con- 
sole our patient. .Hush! here she is. 
My child, Iam accusing you to monsieur 
here. Lam telling him you neglect his 
patient.”’ 

“Ol iajoeehanheatsyrand 

«“You never go near him.’’ 

**T will visit him one of these days,”’ 
said Josephine coldly. 

““One of these days, my daughter! 
You used not to be so hard-hearted. A 
soldier, an old comrade of your husband’s, 
wounded and sick, and you alone never 
go to him to console him with a word of 
sympathy or encouragement.”’ 

Josephine looked at her mother with a 
sort of incredulous stare. 

“T do not recognize you. You who 
are so kind-hearted and pitiful, except to 
wounded soldiers.”’ 

Josephine smiled bitterly. Then after 
a struggle she replied with a tone and 
manner so spiteful and icy that it would 
have deceived even us who know her, 
had we heard it. 

«‘ He has plenty of nurses without me,”’ 
she added, almost violently. ‘‘ My hus- 
band, if he were wounded, would not 
have so many, perhaps not have one.’’ 

With this she rose and went out, leav- 
ing them aghast. She sat down in the 
passage on a window-seat, and laughed 
hysterically. 

Laure heard her and ran to her. Jo- 
sephine told her what her mother had 
said:to her. Laure soothed her. 

‘“‘Never mind. You have your sister 
who understands you: don’t come in till 
they have got some other topic.”’ 

Laure out of curiosity went in, and 
found a discussion going on. The doc- 
tor was fathoming Josephine for the 
benefit of his companion. 

‘Tt is a female jealousy; and of a 
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mighty innocent kind. We are so oc- 
cupied with this poor fellow she thinks 
her soldier is forgotten.” 

Surely, doctor, our Josephine would 
not be so unreasonable, so unjust.”’ 

*“She belongs to a sex, be it said with- 
out offending you, madame, among whose 
numberless virtues justice does not fill a 
prominent place.’’ 

The baroness shook her head. 

“That is not it. It is a piece of prud- 
ery. This young gentleman was a sort 
of admirer of hers, though she did not 
admire him much, as far as 1 remember. 
But it was four years ago; and she is 
married to a man she loves, or is going 
to love.”’ 

“Well, but, mamma, a trifling excess 
of delicacy is surely excusable.’’ 

“It is not delicacy: it is prudery. 
And when people are sick and suffering, 
an honest woman should take up her 
charity, and lay down her prudery or 
her coquetry : two things that I suspect 
are the same thing in different shapes.”’ 

Here Jacintha came in. 

‘* Mademoiselle, here is the colonel’s 
broth: Madame Raynal has flavored it 
for him, and you are to take it up to him 
and keep him company while he eats it.’’ 


““Come,”’ cried the baroness, ‘my 
lecture has not been lost.” 
Laure followed Jacintha upstairs. 


Laure was heart and head on Raynal’s 
side. 

She had deceived him about Josephine’s 
attachment, and felt all the more desir- 
ous to guard him against any ill conse- 
quences of it. Then he had been so gen- 
erous to her; he had left her her sister, 
who would have gone to Egypt, and 
escaped this misery, but for her. 

But, on the other hand, if I may use a 
great master’s words, 


“*Gentle pity 
Tugged at her heart-strings with complaining 
cries.” 


This watching of Camille made her 
wretched. When she was with him his 
pride bore him up: but when he was 
alone, as he thought, his anguish and de- 
spair were terrible, and broke out in so 
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terror from her peep-hole. 

She dared not tell Josephine the half of 
what she saw: what she did tell her agi- 
tated her so terribly; and often Laure 
had it on the tip of her tongue to say, 
‘“Do pray go and see if you can say noth- 
ing that will do him good: ’”’ but she fought 
the impulse down. This battle of feeling, 
though less severe than her sister’s, was 
constant : it destroyed her gayety. She 
whose merry laugh used to ring like 
chimes through the house never laughed 
now, seldom smiled, and often sighed. 
The elders felt a deep gloom settle down 
upon the house. 

One evening the baroness, Josephine, 
and St. Aubin ‘sat in the saloon, in dead 
silence. 

Doctor St. Aubin had been the last to 
succumb to the deep depression, but for a 
day or two he had been as grave and as 
sad as the rest. 

He now broke silence. 

‘Tam glad Laure is out of the room,”’ 
said he, thoughtfully ; “‘I wish to con- 
sult you two.” 

“We listen, my friend,’’ said the bar- 
oness, with interest. 

‘Tt is humiliating, after all my expe- 
rience, to be obliged to consult unprofes- 
sional persons. Forty years ago I should 
have been too wise to do so. But since 
then I have often seen science baffled and 
untrained intelligences throw light upon 
hard questions; and your sex in particu- 
lar has luminous instincts and reads 
things by flashes that we men miss with 
a microscope. Our dear Madame Raynal 
read that notary, and to this day I be- 
lieve she could not tell us how.”’ 

“‘T know very well how I read him, 
dear friend.”’ 

s How?’ 

Oh, t can’t tell how.” 

‘‘There you see. Well, then, you must 
help me in this case. And this time I 
promise to treat your art with more re- 
spect.”’ 

‘* And who is it she is to read now ? ” 
asked the baroness. 

Josephine said nothing, but trembled, 
and was secretly but keenly on her guard. 
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«Who should it be but my poor pa- 
tient? -He puzzles me. Inever knew a 
patient so faint-hearted.”’ 

«A soldier faint-hearted exclaimed 
the baroness. “To be sure these men 
that storm cities and fire cannon, and cut 
and hack one another with so much 
spirit, are poor creatures compared with 
us when they have to lie quiet and suffer.”’ 

«© Josephine,’ said the doctor, abrupt- 
ly, ‘*do you know Colonel Dujardin’s 
character ? ”’ 

‘“*No! yes! by the bulletins of the army 
—long ago.”’ 

‘Do you know his history ? ”’ 

‘““No—yes. He told Laure: and she 
told me. He was taken prisoner in Spain. 
The cowards made him suffer tortures. 
Oh, doctor! he is alive by a miracle. I 
cannot think that Heaven will desert him 
now. Do send for Laure; she will tell 
you better than I can all he has gone 
through.”’ 

‘““No,”’ said St. Aubin, ‘‘you mistake 
me. That is not what I want to know. 
It is not the past but the present that 
gives me so much concern. Past dangers 
are present delights.”’ 

** Doctor, what do you mean? ”’ 

‘““T mean this, that he ought to get 
well, and does not. But it is not my 
fault: no man can be cured without his 
own help; and he will not put a finger to 
the work. Patients complain of our in- 
difference: it is not so here: I am all 
anxiety and zeal, and my sick man is his 
own by-stander apathetic as a log.”’ 

The doctor walked the room in great 
excitement. 

‘** Ladies, for pity’s sake help me: get 
his history from him, and tell it me: you, 
Josephine, with your instincts, do for 
pity’s sake help me: do throw off that 
sublime indifference you have manifested 
all along to. this man’s fate.”’ 

““She has not!’’ cried the baroness, fir- 
ing up. ‘She lined his dressing-gown 
for him; and she inspects everything 
that he eats: do you not? ”’ 

“Yes! my mother.’’ 

‘Have patience, my friend: time will 
cure your patient, and time alone.’’ 

“Time! you speak as if time was a 
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quality: time is only a measure of events, 
favorable or unfavorable: time kills as 
many as it cures.”’ 

“Why, doctor, you surely would not 
imply his life is in any danger ?” 

“Should I be saying all this if it was 
not? Must I speak out? Well, then, I 
will. If some change does not take place 
soon, he will be a dead man in another 
fortnight. That is all teme will do for 
him. Now.’’ 

The baroness uttered an exclamation of 
pity and distress. 

Josephine put her hand to her bosom, 
and a creeping horror came over her, and 
then a faintness. Suddenly she rushed 
from the room. In the passage she met 
Laure coming hastily toward the salon, 
laughing ; the first time she had laughed 
this many a day. Oh, what a contrast 
between the two faces that met there— 
the one pale and horror-stricken, the 
other rosy and laughing! 

‘Well, dear, at last Iam paid for all 
my trouble. Ihave found my lord out. 
What do you think he does? What is 
the matter? ’’ 

«* Nothing—tell me! tell me !”’ 

‘You are agitated, Josephine. My sis- 
ter—my sweet sister! What have they 
been doing to you now? You want my 
story first? Very well. Oh, the doctor 
would be in a fine rage if he knew it.”’ 

“The doctor ? ”’ 

“Yes! it is soon told. 
takes a drop of his medicine. 
it into the ashes under the 
saw him. I caught him in 
hay! hae) ?? > 

Josephine stared wildly at 
hear her laugh. 

cA 1 forgot: 
come.’’ 

«< Where to?” 

“To him.”’ 


Camille never 
He pours 
grate. I 
the act— 


Laure to 


you don’t know: 


Josephine paused on the first landing. 

‘Promise me not to contradict a word 
I shall say tohim. I must hidemy heart 
from him I love—ves, him I love, I adore, 
I worship. Ah! Ihave got you to whom 
IT can tell the truth, or I could not go on 
the walking lielam. I love him: Ladore 
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him: I will deceive him, and save him, 
and then lie down and die.’’ 

** Becalm! pray be calm!” said Laure. 
‘*Oh, that he had never been born! Say 
what you will, I will not speak. Shall I 
tell him you are coming? ”’ 

“No. Let me have every advantage: 
let me think beforehand every word I 
shall say: but take him by surprise, cow- 
ard and double-face that I am.”’ 


The sisters stood at the door. Joseph- 
ine’s heart beat audibly. She knocked: 
a faint voice said, ‘Come in.’? She and 


Laure entered the room. Camille sat on 
the sofa, his head bowed over his hands. 
A glance showed Josephine that he was 
doggedly and resolutely thrusting himself 
into the grave. Thinking it was only 
Laure, for he had now lost all hope of 
seeing Josephine come in at the door, he 
never moved. Some one glided gently 
but rapidly up to him. 

He looked up. 

Josephine was kneeling to him. 

He lifted his head with a start, and 
trembled all over. 

‘‘Camille, I am come to you to beg 
your pity, to appeal to your generosity, 
to ask a favor—I who deserve so little of 
yO < 

““You have waited a long time,” said 
Camille, agitated greatly; ‘‘and so have 
I,” he added, bitterly. 

** Camille, you are killing one who loved 
you once, and who has been very weak 
and faithless, but not so wicked as she 
appears.” 

“* How am I killing you?” 

“With remorse—to see you sinking 
into the tomb. Camille, is this generous 
of you? DoInot sufferenough ? Would 
you make me a murderess ? ”’ 

“Then why have you never been near 
me? Icould forgive your weakness, but 
not your heartlessness.”’ 

“Tt is my duty. I have no right to 
seek your society. If you really wanted 
mine you would get well, and so join us 
downstairs a week or two before you 
leave us.”’ 

‘“‘How am I to get well? 
broken.”’ 

“Be a man, Camille. 


My heart is 


De not fling 
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away a Soldier’s life because a fickle, 
worthless woman could not wait for you. 
Forgive like a man, or revenge yourself 


likeaman. If you cannot forgive me, kill 
me. See, I kneel at your feet. I will not 
resist you. Kill me!” 


“T wish I could. Oh! if I could kill 
you with a look and myself with a wish! 
No man should ever take you from me 


then. We would be together in the 
grave at this hour. Do not tempt me, 
I say!” 


And he cast a terrible look of love, and 
hatred, and despair upon her. 

Her purple eye never winced: it poured 
back tenderness and affection in return. 

He saw and turned away with a groan, 
and held out his hand to her. 

She seized it and kissed it. ‘* You are 
great, you are generous; you will not 
strike me as a woman strikes—you will 
not die to drive me to despair.”’ 

«© Ah! you love me still! ”’ 

‘““No! no! no! my heart is dead. But 
I loved you once. When I had a right 
to love you. A*woman cannot forget all. 
Can you? Yes! you can, to be revenged 
on poor silly Josephine.”’ 

““T see: love is gone—but pity remains 
—I thought that was gone too.”’ 

‘Yes, Camille,’’ said Josephine in a 
whisper; ‘‘pity remains, and remorse 
and terror at what I have done to a man 
of whom I was never worthy.”’ 

«“Well, madame, aS you have come at 
last to me, and even do me the honor to 
ask me a favor—I shall try—if only out 
of courtesy—to—ah, Josephine ! Joseph- 
ine! when did I ever rufuse you any- 
thing ?”’ 

At this Josephine sank into a chair, 
and burst out crying. Camille, at this, 
began to cry too; and the two poor 
things sat a long way from one another 
and sobbed bitterly. 

The man, weakened as he 
covered his quiet despair first. 

“Don’t cry so, my poor soul !”’ said he. 
“But tell me what is your will, and I 
shall obey you as I used before any one 
came between us!”’ 

“‘Then ! live, Camille ! 
to live!” 


was, re- 
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«‘ Well, Josephine, since you care about 
it, I will live.’’ 

‘*Since I care!—oh!—bless you, 
Camille. How good you are: how gen- 
erous you are. You have promised—you 
keep your promises : you are not like me.”’ 

«Why did not you come before and 
ask me? I thought I was in your way. 
I thought you wanted me dead.”’ 

Josephine cast a look of wonder and 
anguish on Camille, but she said nothing. 
She rang the bell, and, on Jacintha com- 
ing up, she dispatched her to Doctor St. 
Aubin for the patient’s medicine. 

«Tell the doctor,’’ said she, ‘“‘ Colonet 
Dujardin has let fall the glass.” 

While Jacintha was gone, she scolded 
Camille gently. 

‘* How could you be so unkind to the 
poor doctor, who loves you so?”’ 

“What have I done to him?’ asked 
Camille, coloring. 

**You throw away his medicines. Do 
you think I -am blind. Look at the 
ashes; they are wet. Camille, are you 
too becoming disingenuous ?”’ 

‘“‘He gives me tonics that do me too 
much good; I could not die quick enough 
—there, forgive me. I have promised to 
live—I will live.” * 

Jacintha came in with the tonic in a 
glass, and retired with an obeisance. 

Josephine took it to Camille. 

‘¢ Drink with me, then,’’ said he, ‘ or 
IT will not touch it.” 

Josephine took the glass. 

**T drink to your health, Camille, and 
to your glory: laurels to your brow, my 
hero! and some faithful woman to your 
heart, who will make you forget this 
folly: it is for her I save you.’’ She put 
the glass with well-acted spirit to her 
lips; but in the very action a spasm 
seized her throat and almost choked 
her ; she lowered her head that he might 
not see her face and tried again; but the 
tears burst from her eyes and ran into 
the liquid, and her lips trembled over the 
brim, and couldn’t. 

“Ah! give it me,’ he cried: 
is a tear of yours in it.”’ 

He drank off the bitter remedy now as 
if it had been nectar. 


“there 
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Josephine blushed. 

‘Tf you wanted me to live, why did you 
not come here before ? ”’ 

“T did not think you would be so 
foolish, so wicked, so cruel as to do what 
you have been doing.”’ 

** Josephine, come and shine upon me 
every day, and you shall have no fresh 
cause of complaint: things flourish in the 
sunshine that die in the dark: Laure, it 
is as if the sun had come into my prison ; 
you are pale, but you are beautiful as 
ever — more beautiful; what a sweet 
dress! so quiet, so modest, it sets off 
your beauty instead of vainly trying to 
vie with it.” 

He put out his hand and took her gray 
silk dress and went to kiss it as a devotee 
kisses the altar steps. 

She snatched it furiously away with 
a shudder. ‘ 

«Yes, you are right,’’ said she; 
“thank you for noticing my dress: it is 
a beautiful dress—ha! ha! A dress I 
take a pride in wearing, and always 
‘shall, I hope. I mean to be buried in it. 
Come, Laure! Thank you, Camille; you 
are very good, you have once more 
promised me to live. Get well; come 
downstairs ; then you will see me every 
day, you know—there is a temptation. 
Good by, Camille!—are you coming, 
Laure? What are you loitering for? 
God bless you, and comfort you, and help 
you to forget what it is madness to 
remember ! ”’ 

She was gone. 

The room seemed to darken to Ca- 
mille. 

Outside the door Josephine 
hold almost fiercely of Laure. 

‘¢Have I committed myself? ”’ 

“¢Over and over again. Do not look 
so terrified !—I mean to me: but not to 
him. Oh! what a fool he is! and how 
much better you must know him than I 
do to venture on such a transparent 
deceit. He believes whatever you tel] 
him. He is all ears, and no eyes. Yes, 
love, 1 watched him keenly all the time. 
He really thinks it is pity and remorse ; 
nothing more. My poor sister, you have 
a hard life to lead—a hard game to play : 
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but so far you have succeeded ; you could 
look poor Raynal in the face if he came 
home to-day.”’ 

‘Then God be thanked,’’ cried Joseph- 
ine. ‘“‘Il am as happy to-day as I can 
ever hope to be. Now let us go through 
the farce of dressing: it is near dinner- 
time ; and then the farce of talking, and, 
hardest of all, the farce of living.’’ 

From that hour Camille began to get 
better very slowly, yet perceptibly. 

The doctor, afraid of being mistaken, 
said nothing for some days, but at last 
he announced the good news at the 
dinner-table. It was no news to either 
of the sisters. Laure had watched every 
symptom, and had told Josephine. “He 
is to come downstairs in three days,”’ 
added the doctor. 

The baroness. ‘Thank Heaven! and 
now that anxiety is removed, I do hope 
you will have time to cure her who is 
dearer to us than all the world.’’ 

Josephine. ‘My mother: there is 
nothing the matter with me.’’ 

Baroness. ‘Then why do you answer ? 
I mentioned nobody.’’ 

Josephine was confused: the doctor 
smiled; but he said, kindly: ‘‘ Indeed, 
you look pale, and somewhat thinner.’’ 

Baroness. ‘Thinner? What wonder, 
when she eats nothing?” 


St. Aubin. “Is this true? Do you 
eat nothing ?”’ 

Josephine. ‘‘I eat as much as I 
require. I have often heard you say 
we should eat no more than we can 
relish.”’ 

St. Aubin. ‘She is right. Perhaps 


we dine toc early for you. I observe you 
don’t seem to enjoy your dinner.”’ 

Josephine. ‘‘Enjoy—my dinner?” 

St. Aubin. “ Why not? You are not 
an angel in body, though you are in 
mind ; and if you don’t enjoy your dinner, 
there is something wrong. However, 
perhaps Jacintha does not give us the 
dishes you like.”’ 

Josephine. “No! no! it is not that. 
All dishes taste like one to me.” 


St. Aubin. ‘What do they taste 
like ? ”’ 
Josephine. ‘Like ?—like all the same 
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—quite tasteless. Don’t tease me. What | he have hesitated an instant between 


does it matter ? ”’ 

Baroness. ‘‘ There, doctor, there: 
how fretful the poor child is getting.”’ 

St. Aubin. ‘“Isee, madame, and divine 
the cause. Now, Madame Raynal, let us 
be serious. I understand you to say that 
a slice of this mutton, or of that chicken, 
taste the same to you: or, to speak more 
correctly, have no taste ?”’ 

Josephine. ‘ None whatever.” 

St. Aubin. 


see 


Camille, bribed by the hope of seeing 
Josephine every day, turned his mind 
seriously toward getting well; and, as 
his disorder had been lethargy, not dis- 
ease, he improved visibly. But, as his 
body strengthened, some of the worst 
passions in our nature attacked him. 

Fierce gusts of hate and love combined 
overpowered this man’s high sentiments 
of honor and justice, and made him clinch 
his teeth, and vow never to leave Beaure- 
paire without Josephine. She had been 
his four years before she ever saw Raynal, 
and she should be his forever. Her love 
would soon revive when they should meet 
every day, and— 

Then conscience pricked him, and re- 
minded him how and why Raynal had 
married her: for Laure had told him all. 
Should he undermine an absent soldier, 
whose whole conduct in this had been so 
pure, so generous, so unselfish ? 

But this was not all. 

Strange to say, he was under a great 
personal obligation to his quondam com- 
rade Raynal, of which more by and by. 

Whenever this was vividly present to 
his mind, a great terror fell on him, and 
he would cry out in anguish: ‘ Oh, that 
some angel would come to me and tear 
me by force from this place !”’ 

And the next moment passion swept 
over him like a flood, and carried away 
all his virtuous resolves. His soul was in 
deep waters; great waves drove it to and 
fro. Perilous condition, which seldom 
ends well. 

Camille was a man in whom honor sat 
throned. 

In no other earthly circumstance could 


right and wrong. But such natures, 
proof against all other temptations, have 
often fallen, and will fall, where sin takes 
the angel form of her they love. Yet, of 
all men, they should pray for help to 
stand: for, fallen, they still retain one 
thing that divides them from mean sin- 
ners. 

Remorse—the giant that rends the 
great hearts that mock at fear. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE day came in which the doctor had 
promised his patient he should come down- 
stairs. First his comfortable sofa was 
taken down into the saloon for his use: 
then the patient himself came down lean- 
ing on the doctor's arm, and his heart 
palpitating at the thought of the meeting. 
He came into the room: the baroness 
was alone. She greeted him kindly, and 
welcomed him. Laure came in soon after 
and did the same. But no Josephine. 
Camille felt sick at heart. At last din- 
ner was announced. ‘‘She will surely 
join us at dinner,’’ thought he. He cast 
his eyes anxiously on the table: the 
napkins were laid for four only. The 
baroness carelessly explained this to him 
as they sat down. 

‘‘“Madame Raynal dines in her own 
room. I am sorry to say she is indis- 
posed.”’ ‘ 

Camille muttered polite regrets: the 
rage of disappointment drove its fangs 
into him, and then came the hollow ach- 
ing of hope deferred. The next day he 
saw her, but could not get a word with 
her alone. The baroness tortured him 
another way. She was full of Raynal. 
She loved him. She called him her son; 
was never weary of descanting on his 
virtues to Camille. Not a day passed 
that she did not pester Camille to make a 
calculation as to the probable period of 
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his return ; and he was obliged to answer 
her. She related to him, before Joseph- 
ine and Laure, how this honest soldier 
had come to them like a guardian angel 
and saved the whole family. In vain he 
muttered that Laure had told him. 

“Let me have the pleasure of telling it 
you my way,” cried she, and told it dif- 
fusely. 

The next thing was, Josephine had re- 
ceived no letter from him this month— 
the first month he had missed. In vain 
did Laure represent that he was only a 
few days over his time. The baroness be- 
came anxious, communicated her anxieties 
to Camille among the rest, and by a tor- 
turing interrogatory compelled him to ex- 
plain to her before them all that ships do 
not always sail to a day, and are some- 
times delayed ; but oh! he writhed at the 
man’s name; and Laure observed that 
he never mentioned it, nor acknowledged 
the existence of such a person as Joseph- 
ine’s husband, except when others com- 
pelled him. Yet they were acquainted, 
and Laure wondered that he did not 
sometimes detract or sneer. 

‘<7 should,’’ said she, ‘‘I know I should.”’ 

“He is too noble,’’ said Josephine, 
“and too wise. If he did, I should re- 
spect him less, and my husband more— 
if possible.”’ 

Certainly Camille was not the sort of 
nature that detracts; but the reason he 
avoided Raynal’s name was simply that 
his whole battle was to forget such a man 
existed. From this dream he was rudely 
awakened every hour since he joined the 
family, and the wound his self-deceiving 
heart would fain have skinned over was 
torn open. But worse than this was the 
torture of being tantalized. He was in 
company with Josephine, but never 
alone. Even if she left the room for 
an instant, Laure accompanied her and 
returned with her. Camille at last be- 
gan to comprehend that Josephine had 
decided there should be no private inter- 
views between her and him. Thus not 
only the shadow of the absent Raynal 
stood between them, but her mother and 
sister in person, and, worst of all, her own 
will. 
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“*Cold-blooded fiend,’? he cried in his 
rage, ““you never loved me; you never 
will really love any one.”’ 

Then the thought of all her tenderness 
and goodness came to rebuke him. But, 
even in rebuking, it maddened him. “‘ Yes! 
jt is her very nature to leve; but, since 
she can make her heart turn whichever 
way her honor bids, she will love her 
husband. She does not now; but sooner 
or later she will—then she will have 
children.’? He writhed with anguish and 
fury at this thought—loving ties between 
him and her. ‘‘ He has everything on his 
side; I, nothing but memories she will 
efface from her heart. Will efface? She 
must have effaced them, or she could not 
have married him.’? He rose and went 
out into the Pleasance. He felt as if all 
must see the frightful tempest in his 
heart. He went into the Park, and 
wandered wildly. He was in that state 
in which men commit acts that the next 
moment they look back on with wonder 
as well as horror. 

He wandered and wandered by the side 
of the brook, and at each turn where the 
stagnant current showed a deeper pool 
than usual he stopped and looked, and 
thought, ‘‘How calm and peaceful you 
are!” 

He sat down at last by the ‘water- 
side, his eyes bent on a calm green 
pool. 

“© You are very calm and peaceful, and 
you could give me your peace. No more 
rage—no more jealousy—no more despair, 
It is a sordid death for a soldier to die 
who has seen great battles. When I was 
a boy—ah ! why cannot I bea boy again? 
—then I read of a Spartan soldier that 
was on a sinking ship. There was no 
hope—no more there is-for me. He drew 
his sword and fell on it ere the ship could 
sink. I can understand that man’s heart. 
Tam of his mind. Still we must do the 
best we can. Ah! what is this? my pis- 
tols. The present my old comrades sent 
me while I lay between life and death. 
Why did not I die then? 

“No matter: 1am glad I have got my 
pistols. How strange I should put them 
away into this coat, and put the coat on 
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without knowing it. All these things are 
preordained. 

“To go without a word with her—a 
parting word. No! it is bestso. For I 
should have taken her with me.’’ 

“Sir! colonel!’’ uttered a harsh, dry 
voice behind him. 

Camille started. 

Absorbed and strung up to desperation 
as he was, this voice seemed unnaturally 
loud, and discordant with his mood; a 
sudden trumpet from the world of small 
things. 

Picard the notary stood behind him. 

«Can you tell me where Madame Ray- 
nal is?” 

“No. At the chateau, I suppose.”’ 

‘‘She is not there: I inquired of the 
servant. She was out. You have not 
seen her, colonel ? ”’ 

aL) TARO Rs 

‘«Then perhaps I had better go back to 
the chateau and wait for her: stay, you 
are a friend of the family. Colonel, sup- 
pose I were to tell you, and ask you to 
tell Madame Raynal, or better still to tell 
the baroness, or Mademoiselle Laure.”’ 

‘*Monsieur,’’ said Camille, coldly, 
‘“‘charge me with no messages, for I 
shall not deliver them. I am going an- 
other way.”’ 

“‘In that case, monsieur, I will go to 
the chateau once more.”’ 

PAGO Ng? 

Picard went, wondering at the colonel’s 
strange manner. 

Camille wondered that any one could 
be so mad as to talk to him about trifles 
—to him a man standing on the brink of 
eternity. Poor soul, it was he who was 
mad and unlucky. He should have heard 
what Picard had to say. Notaries are 
not embarrassed, and hesitating to whom 
to speak, for nothing. 

He watched Picard’s retiring form. 
When he was out of sight then he 
turned round and resumed his thoughts 
as if Picard had been no more than a fly 
that had buzzed and then gone. 

“Yes; I should have taken her with 
me.’? He sat gloomy and dogged like 
a dangerous manaic in his cell: never 
moved, scarce thought for more than 
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half an hour: but his deadly purpose 
grew in him. Suddenly he started, a 
lady was at the stile, about a hundred 
yards distant. He trembled. It was Jo- 
sephine. 

She came toward him slowly, her eyes 
bent on the ground in adeep reverie. She 
stopped about a stone’s throw from him, 
and looked at the river long and thought- 
fully: then casting her eyes round she 
caught sight of Camille. He watched 
her grimly. He saw her give a little 
start, and half turn round; but if this 
was animpulse to retreat, it was instantly 
suppressed: for the next moment she 
pursued her way. 

Camille stood gioomy and bitter, await- 
ing her in silence. He planted himself in 
the middle of the path. 

She looked him all over, and her color 
came and went. 

“Out so far as this, Camitle, she 
said, kindly. ‘* Well done, but where is 
your cap?” 

He put his hand to his head, and dis- 
covered that he was bareheaded. 

** You will catch your death of cold. 
Come, let us goin and get your cap.”’ 

She made as if she would pass him. He 
planted himseif right before her. 

Oe No. 2) 

** Monsieur !”’ 

You shun me.’’ 

‘“No, I do not shun you, Camille.” 

‘* You shun me.’’ 

““T have avoided conferences that can 
lead to no good ; it is my duty.” 

* You are very wise: cold-hearted peo- 
ple can be wise.”’ 

“Am I cold-hearted, Camille ?’’ 

“‘As marble.” 

She looked him in the face; the water 
came into her eyes: after a while she 
whispered— 

“Well, Camille, I am.”’ 

‘But, with all your wisdom and all 
your coldness, you have made a mistake; 
you have driven me to despair.’’ 

“¢ Heaven forbid !”’ 

“Your prayer comes too late ; you 
have done it.”’ 

“Camille, let me go to the oratory and 
pray for you. You terrify me.” 
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“Useless. Heaven has no mercy for 
me. Take my advice, stay where you 
are—don’t hurry—since what remains of 
your life you are to pass with me—do you 
understand that ?”’ 

ce Ah ! bye) 

**Can you read my riddle ? ”’ 

“IT can read your eyes, and I know you 
love me. I think you mean to kill me. 
Men kill the thing they love.” 

** Ay! sooner than another should have 
it, they kill it—they kill it!” 

‘*God has not made them patient like 
us women—poor Camille! ”’ 

‘*Patience dies when hope dies. Come, 
Madam Raynal, say a prayer, for you are 
going to die.”’ 

‘God bless you, Camille!’’ said the 
poor girl, putting her hands together. 

Camille hung his head, then, lashing 
himself into fury, he cried : 

“You are my betrothed, you talk of 
duty—but you forget your duty to me. 
Are you not my betrothed this four 
years? Answer me that.’ 

“Yes, Camille.”’ 

‘Did I not suffer death a hundred 
times for you, to keep faith with you, you 
cold-blooded traitress with an angel’s 
face.” 

“Oh, Camille, why do you speak so bit- 
terly tome? Have I denied your right 
to kill me? You shall néver dishonor 
me, but you shall kill me, if it is your 
pleasure. I do not resist. Why then 
speak to me like that—must the last 
words I hear from your mouth be words 
of anger, cruel Camille ? ”’ 

‘““Twas wrong. Butit is hard to kill 
her I love in cold blood. I want anger as 
well as despair to keep me to it; well, 
turn your head away from me.” 

«*Oh, no, Camille, let me look at you. 
Then you will be the last thing I shall see 
on earth.”’ 

He hesitated a moment: then, with a 
fierce stamp at his own weakness, he lev- 
eled a pistol at her. 

She put up her hands, with a piteous 
ery— 

“Oh, not my face, Camille! pray do 
not disfigure my face! Here—kill me 
here—in my bosom—my heart that loved 
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you well, when it was no sin to love 
you.”’ 

““T can’t shoot you. 
blood, Josephine.”’ 

“‘Poor Camille !”’ 

‘This will end all, and not disfigure 
your beauty, that has driven me mad, and 
cost you, poor wretch, your life.’’ 

“««Thank you, dear Camille. The water 
does not frighten me as a pistol does—it 
will not hurt me—it will only kill me.”’ 

‘“No, it is but a plunge, and you will 
be at peace forever--and so shall I, 
Come. Take my hand, Madame Raynal— 
Madame Raynal—Madame Raynal!”’ 

“What, you too ?’’ and she drew back. 
““Oh, Camille, my poor mother! and 
Laure, who loves me so.”’ 

‘Ah! I forgot them.”’ 

He was silent a moment, then suddenly 
shrieked out: 

“Fly, Josephine, fly! escape this mo- 
ment, that my better angel whispers to 
me. Do you hear? begone, while it is 
time.”’ 

«©T will not leave you, Camille.”’ 

*““T say you shall. Go to your mother 
and Laure—go to those you love, and I 
can bear you to love. Go to the chapel, 
and thank Heaven for your escape.”’ 

“‘T will not go without you, Camille. 
I am afraid to leave you.”’ 

“You have more to fear if you stay.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, I can’t wait any longer. Stay, 
then, and learn from me how to love.”’ 

He leveled the pistol at himself. 

Josephine threw herself on him with a 
cry, and seized his arm. They struggled 
fiercely. It was not till after a long and 
mighty effort that he threw her off. But 
he did throw her off, and raised the pistol 
rapidly to take his life. 

But this time, ere the deadly weapon 
could take effect, she palsied his suicidal 
hand with a word : 

‘No! I LovE you!” 


I can’t spill your 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THERE lie the dead corpses of those 
words on paper ; but oh, my art is power- 
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less to tell you how they were uttered— 
those words, potent as a king’s, that 
saved a life. 

They were a cry of terror ! 

They were a cry of reproach ! 

They were a cry of love unfathomable ! 

The weapon shook in his hand. He 
looked at her with growing astonishment 
and joy. 

She looked at him fixedly and anxiously, 
her hands clasped in supplication. 

“* Not as you used to love me!”’ 

‘‘More, far more. Give me the pistol. 
I love you, dearest, I love you! ”’ 

At these delicious words he lost all 
power of resistance ; her soft and supple 
hand closed upon his, and gently with- 
drew the weapon and threw it into the 
water. ‘‘Good, Camille!—now give me 
the other.”’ 

*‘How do you know there is another ? ”’ 

“You love me, Camille—you never 
meant to kill me and spare yourself— 
come.”’ 

‘< Josephine, I am so unhappy—do not 
deceive me—pray, do not take this one 
from me, unless you really love me.’’ 

“‘T love you—I adore you!”’ 

She leaned her head'on his shoulder, 
but with her hand she sought his, and 
even as she uttered those loving words 
she coaxed the weapon from his now un- 
resisting grasp. 

«There, it is gone, you are saved from 
death—saved from worse, from crime.’’ 
The danger over, she trembled for the 
first time, and sobbed hysterically. 

He fell at her knees, and embraced 
them again and again, and begged her 
forgiveness in a transport of remorse and 
self-reproach. 

She looked down with tender pity on 
him, and heard his cries of penitence and 
shame. 

‘<7 think only of what you have to suf- 
fer now.”’ 

‘Let it come! It will fall light on me 
now. I thought I had lost your love.”’ 

**No, it will not fall light on you nor on 
me. Rise, Camille, and ‘go home with 
me,’’ said she, faintly. 

‘Yes, Josephine.”’ 


They went slowly and in silence. Ca- 
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mille was too ashamed and penitent to 
speak—too full of terror, too, at the abyss 
of crime from which he had been saved. 
The ancients feigned that a virgin could 
subdue a lion; they meant by this that a 
pure, gentle nature can subdue a nature 
fierce but generous. Lion-like, Camille 
walked by Josephine’s side with his eyes 
bent on the ground, a picture of humility 
and penitence. 

“Camille, this is the last walk you and 
I shall take together.’’ 

‘I know it. I have forfeited all right 
to be by your side.”’ 

‘* My poor friend, will you never under- 
stand me? You never stood higher in 
my esteem than at this moment. It is 
the avowal you have forced from me that 
parts us. The man to whom I have said, 
‘I—’ must not remain beneath my hus- 
band’s roof. Does not your sense of 
honor agree with mine? ”’ 

« Josephine,’’ faltered Camille, 
does.”’ 

pe OeOt bony you must leave the cha- 
teau.’ . 

‘Must I, Josephine ? ”’ 

‘* What, you do not resist, you do not 
break my heart by complaints, by re- 
proaches? ?”’ 

“No, Josephine—all is changed. I 
thought you unfeeling: I thought you 
were going to be happy with him—that 
was what maddened me.”’ 

“Camille, I pray daily you may be 
happy, no matter how. But you and I 
are not alike, dear as we are to one an- 
other. Well, do not fear: I shall never 
be happy—will that soothe you, Ca- 
mille ? ’’ 

“Yes, Josephine, all is changed, the 
words you have spoken have driven the 
fiends out of my heart. I have nothing 
to do now but to obey, you to command— 
it is your right. Since you love me, dis- 
pose of me. Bid me live: bid me die: bid 
me stay: bid me go. I shall never diso- 
bey the angel who loves me—my only 
friend upon the earth.’’ 

A single deep sob from Josephine was 
all the answer. 

“Why did you not trust me, beloved 
one? Why did you not say to me long 
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ago, ‘Llove you, but I am a wife; my 
husband is an honest soldier, absent, and 
fighting for France: I am the guardian 
of his honor and my own: be just, be 
generous, be self-denying; depart and 
love me only as angels love’? You 
gave me no chance of showing that I too 
am a person of honor.”’ 

“I was wrong, Camille. I think I 
should have trusted more to you. But 
' who would have thought you could really 
doubt my love? You were ill: I could 
not bear you to go till you were well, 
quite well. I saw no other way to keep 
you but this, to treat you with feigned 
coldness. You saw the coldness, but not 
what it cost me to maintain it. Yes, I 
was unjust and inconsiderate, for I had 
many furtive joys to sustain me: I had 
you in my house under my care—that 
thought was always sweet—I had a hand 
in everything that was for your good, 
your comfort. I helped Jacintha make 
your soup and your chocolate every day. 
I lined your dressing-gown : I had always 
some little thing or other to do for you. 
These kept me up: I forgot in my selfish- 
ness that you had none of these supports, 
and that Iwas driving you to despair. I 
am a foolish, disingenuous woman: I have 
been very culpable.- Forgive me!’’ 

“‘ Forgive you, angel of purity and 
goodness? Jam alone to blame. What 
right had I to doubt your heart? I knew 
the whole story of your marriage—I saw 
your sweet pale face—but I was not pure 
enough to comprehend angelic virtue and 
unselfishness. Well, Iam brought to my 
senses. God has been very good to me 
this day. He has saved me from—there 
is but one thing for me to do—you bade 
me leave you to-morrow.” 

“7 was very cruel.”’ 

‘“‘No! not cruel; wise. But I will be 
wiser. J shall go to-night.’’ 

‘* To-night, Camille? ”’ cried Josephine, 
turning pale. 

“Ay! for to-night I am strong—to- 
morrow I may be weak. To-night every- 
thing thrusts me on the right path. To- 
morrow everything will draw me from it. 
Do not cry, beloved one—you and I have 
a hard fight: we must be true allies: 
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whenever one is weak, then is the time 
for the other to be strong. I have been 
weaker than you, to my shame, be it 
said: but this is my hour of strength. A 
light from heaven shows me my path. I 
am full of passion, but, like you, I have 
honor. You are Raynal’s wife—and— 
Rayna] saved my life.” 

“Ah! is it possible? When? where? 
—may Heaven bless him for it!”’ 

“So you see you were right—this is no 
place for one so little master of himself 
as Tam. I shall go to-night,”’ 

“Tt is so late—too late to get a con- 
veyance.”’ 

““T need none to carry my sword, my 
epaulets, and my love for you. I shall 
go on foot.” 

Josephine raised no more objections: 
she walked slower and slower. 

‘Thank you, beloved one,’’ said Ca- 
mille. And so the unfortunate pair came 
along creeping slowly with drooping 
heads toward the gate of the Pleasance. 
There their last walk in this world must 
end. Many a man and woman have gone 
to the scaffold with hearts less heavy and 
more hopeful than theirs. 

*“‘Dry your eyes, Josephine. 
all out on the Pleasance.’’ 

‘““No, I will not dry my eyes,”’ cried 
Josephine, almost violently. ‘I care for 
nothing now.’’ 

The baroness, the doctor, and Laure, 
were all in the Pleasance; and as the 
pair came in every eye was bent on Jose- 
phine. 

She felt this, and at another time it 
would have confused her; but the cold 
recklessness of despondency was on her. 
Camille, on the other hand, spite of his 
deep misery, felt a shudder of mis- 
giving. 

« They are all looking out for us,’’ said 
he to himself: he had a vague, unrea- 
sonable fear that they suspected him ; 
thought Josephine unsafe in his com- 
pany. He stood with downcast eyes. 

Nobody took any notice of him. 

The baroness with a trembling voice 
said to Josephine: 

“Come with me, my poor child;’’ and 
drew her apart. 


They are 
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Laure followed them with her eyes bent 
on the ground. 

The doctor paced up and down with a 
sad and troubled face. 

Even he took no notice of Camille. 

So at last Camille came to him, and 
said : 

““Monsieur, the time is come that I 
must once more thank you for all your 
goodness to me, and bid you farewell.” 

“What, are you going before your 
strength is re-established ?”’ 

“JT am out of all danger, thanks to 
your skill.”’ 

“Colonel, at another time I should in- 
sist upon your staying a day or two 
longer ; but now—ab ! colonel, you came 
to a happy house, but you leave a sad 
one. Poor Madame Raynal!!”’ 

“* Monsieur ! ”’ 


“You saw the baroness draw her 
aside.”’ 
*'Y-yes.”’ 


“‘ By this time she knows all.”’ 

“‘Monsieur, you torture me. In Heav- 
en’s name! what do you mean ?”’ 

*“T forgot; you do not know the calam- 
ity that has fallen upon our beloved Jose- 
phine—on the darling of the house.’’ 

Camille turned cold with apprehension. 

But he said faintly : 

““No; tell me !—for Heaven’s sake, tell 
me!.”’ 

“My poor friend,’’ said the doctor, 
solemnly, ‘‘HER HUSBAND IS DEAD!”’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CAMILLE realized nothing at first: he 
looked all confused in the doctor’s face, 
and was silent. Then after a while he 
said : 

‘What? Who? ’ Dead?” 

““Raynal has been killed in action.”’ 

A red flush came to Camille’s face, and 
his eyes went down to the ground at his 
very feet, nor did he once raise them 
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while the doctor told him how the sad 
news had come. 

“Picard the notary brought us the 
Moniteur, and there was poor Raynal 
among the killed in a cavalry skirmish ; 
and—oh! my friend, would you believe 
it ?there was another Raynal in this 
same action—a Colonel Raynal. He was 
only wounded ; but Commandant Raynal 
—our Raynal, our hero, our benefactor, 
our mainstay—must be killed. Ah! we 
are unfortunates! You share our sor- 
row, colonel? He was an old comrade 
of yours—poor fellow!” 

“ He saved my life.” 

Camille’s eyes never left his feet. 

«Excuse me, colonel; I must go to my 
poor friend the baroness. She had a 
mother’s love for him who is no more— 
well she might.”’ 

St. Aubin went away, and left Dujardin 
standing there like a statue, his eyes still 
glued to the ground at his feet. 

The doctor was no sooner out of sight, 
than Camille raised his eyes furtively, 
like a guilty person, and looked irreso- 
lutely this way and that: at last he went 
in and got his cap, then came out again 
and went back to the place where he had 
meditated suicide and murder: looked 
down at it a long while—then looked up 
to heaven—then fell suddenly on his knees 
—and so remained till nightfall. 

Then he came back to the chateau. 

He said to himself: <‘*And it is too 
late to go away to-night.’”? He went 
softly into the saloon. Nobody was there 
but Laure and St. Aubin. At sight of 
him Laure rose and left the room. She 
returned in a few minutes, and rang the 
bell, and ordered some supper to be 
brought up for Colonel Dujardin. 

“You have not dined,”’ said she, coldly. 

*“T was afraid you were gone alto- 
gether,” said the doctor. ‘“‘He told ine 
he was going this evening, Laure. You 
had better stay quiet another day or 
two,’’ added he, kindly. 

‘“Do you think so? ”’ said Camille, tim- 
idly. 


The baroness drew Josephine aside, and 
tried to break to her the sad news; but 
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her own grief overcame her, and burst- 
ing into tears she bewailed the loss of her 
son. Josephine was greatly shocked. 
Death !—Raynal dead—her true, kind 
friend dead—her benefactor dead. She 
clung to her mother’s neck, and sobbed 
with her. Presently she withdrew her 
face and suddenly hid it in both her 
hands. 

She rose and kissed her mother once 
more, and went to her own room; and 
then, though there was none to see her, 
She hid her wet but burning cheeks in 
her hands. 

Josephine confined herself for some 
days to her own room, leaving it only to 
go to the chapel in the park, where she 
spent hours in prayers for the dead and 
in self-humiliation. Her “tender con- 
science ’’ accused herself bitterly for not 
having loved this gallant spirit more 
than she had. 

Camille, too, was not free from self- 
reproach. 

He said to himself: “Did °I wish him 
dead? I hope I never formed such a 
thought! I don’t remember ever wish- 
ing him dead.’’ And he went twice a 
day to that place by the stream, and 
thought very solemnly what a terrible 
thing ungoverned passion is; and re- 
pented—not eloquently, but silently, sin- 
cerely. But soon his impatient spirit 
began to torment itself again. Why did 
Josephine shun him now? Ah! she loved 
Raynal now that he was dead. Women 
love the thing they have lost; so he had 
heard say. In that case the very sight 
of him would of course be odious to her: 
he could understand that. The absolute 
unreasoning faith he once had in her had 
been so rudely shaken by her marriage 
with Raynal, that now he could only be- 
lieve just so much as he saw, and he saw 
that she shunned him. 

He became moody, sad, and disconso- 
late; and as Josephine shunned him, so 
he avoided all the others, and wandered 
for hours by himself, perplexed and mis- 
erable. After a while, he became con- 
scious that he was under a sort of surveil- 
lance, Laure de Beaurepaire, who had 
been so kind to him when he was confined 
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to his own room, but had taken little 
notice of him since he came down, now re- 
sumed her care of him, and evidently 
made it her business to keep up his heart. 
She used to meet him out walking in a 
mysterious way, and, in short, be always 
falling in with him ‘and trying to cheer 
him up, with very partial success. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


EpDOUARD RIVIERE retarded his cure by 
an impatient spirit; but he got well at 
last, and his uncle drove him in the cab- 
riolet to his own quarters. He had re- 
ceived one letter from Laure, one from 
the baroness, and two from St. Aubin ; 
and in these letters the news of the house 
had been told him, but, of course, in so 
vague and general a way that, thinking 
he knew all, in reality he knew nothing. 

Josephine had married Raynal. The 
marriage was sudden, but no doubt there 
was an attachment: he believed in sud- 
den attachments: he had some reason to. 
Colonel Dujardin, an old acquaintance, 
had come back to France wounded, and 
the good doctor had undertaken his cure : 
this incident appeared neither strange nor 
anyway important. What affected him 
most deeply was the death of Raynal, his 
personal friend and patron. But when 
his tyrants, as he called the surgeon and 
his uncle, gave him leave to go home, all 
feelings were overpowered by his great 
joy at the prospect of seeing Laure. He 
walked over to Beaurepaire, his arm in a 
sling, his heart beating. He was coming 
to receive the reward of all he had done, 
and all he had attempted. ‘I will sur- 
prise them,”’ thought he. ‘I will see her 
face when I come in at the door: Oh 
happy hour! this pays for all.” He en- 
tered the house without announcing him- 
self ; he went softly up to the saloon ; to 
his great disappointment he found no one 
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but the baroness; she received him kind- 
ly, but not with the warmth he expected. 
She was absorbed in her new grief. He 
asked timidly after her daughters. ‘‘ Ma- 
dame Raynal bears up, for the sake of 
others. You will not, however, see her: 
she keeps her room. My daughter Laure 
is taking a walk, I believe.’’ After some 
polite inquiries, and sympathy with his 
accident, the baroness retired to indulge 
her grief, and Edouard thus liberated 
ran in search of his beloved. 

He had not far to go. 

He met her at the gate of the Pleas- 
ance, but not alone. She was walking 
with an officer—a handsome, command- 
ing, haughty, brilliant officer. She was 
walking by his side, talking earnestly to 
him. 

An arrow of ice shot through young 
Riviere ; and then came a feeling of death 
at his heart, a new symptom in his young 
life. 

The next moment Laure caught sight 
of him. She flushed all over, and uttered 
a little exclamation, and she bounded 
toward him like a little antelope, and put 
out both her hands at once. He could 
only give her one. 

“Ah!” she cried, with an accent of 
heavenly pity, and took his hand with 
both hers. 

This was like the meridian sun coming 
suddenly on a cold place. His misgiv- 
ings could not stand against it. 

When Josephine heard he was come, 
her eve flashed, and she said, quickly : 

““T will come down to welcome him— 
dear Edouard !” 

The sisters looked at one another, 
Josephine blushed. Laure smiled and 
kissed her. She colored higher still. 

When the time came, Josephine hesi- 
tated. 

“Tam ashamed to go down.’’ 

SAW Dye?’ 

‘Look at my face ! ”’ 

““T see nothing wrong with it, except 
that it eclipses other people’s: there is 
that inconvenience.”’ 

*¢Oh yes, dear Laure: look what a color 
it has, and a fortnight ago it was pale as 
ashes.”’ 


«Never mind ; do you expect me to re- 
gret it? ”’ 

«Laure, lam a very bad woman!” 

« Are you, dear ?—hook this for me.”’ 

«Yes, love! But I sometimes think 
you would forgive me, if you knew how 
hard I pray to be better. Laure, Ido try 
so to be as unhappy as I ought; but I 
can’t—I can’t! My heart seems as dead 
to unhappiness, as once it was to happi- 
ness; am I a heartless woman, after 
all??? 

‘Not altogether,’’ said Laure, dryly. 
«Fasten my collar, dear; and don’t tor- 
ment yourself. You have suffered much 
and nobly. It was Heaven’s will: you 
bowed to it. It was not Heaven’s will 
that you should be blighted altogether. 
Bow in this, too, to Heaven’s will; take 
things as they come, and cease to try to 
reconcile feelings that are too opposite to 
live together.”’ 

** Ah! these are such comfortable words, 
Laure; but mamma will see this dreadful 
color in my cheek, and what can I say to 
hem 
“Ten to one it will not be observed ; 
and, if it should, I will say it is the ex- 
citement of seeing Edouard. Leave all 
to me.”’ 

Josephine greeted Edouard most affec- 
tionately, drew from him his whole his- 
tory, and petted him and sympathized 
with him deliciously, and made him the 
hero of the evening. Camille, who was 
not naturally of a jealous temper, bore 
this very well at first; but at last he 
looked so bitter at her neglect of him, 
that Laure took him aside to soothe him. 
Edouard, missing the auditor he most 
valued, and seeing her in secret confer- 
ence with the brilliant colonel, felt a re- 
turn of the jealous pangs that had seized 
him at first sight of the man; and so 
they played at cross-purposes. 

At another period of the evening the 
conversation became more general, and 
Edouard took a dislike to Colonel Dujar- 
din. A young man of twenty - eight 
nearly always looks on a boy of twenty- 
one with the air of a superior, and this 
assumption, not being an ill-natured one, 
is apt to be so easy and so undefined, that 
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the younger hardly knows how to resent 
or to resist it. But Edouard was a little 
vain, aS we know ; and the colonel jarred 
him terribly. His quick, haughty eye 
jarred him. His regimentals jarred him: 
they fitted like a glove. His mustache 
and his manner jarred him; and, worst 
of all, his cool familiarity with Laure, who 
seemed to court him rather than be 
courted by him. He put this act of 
Laure’s to the colonel’s account, accord- 
ing to the custom of lovers, and revenged 
himself in a small way by telling Jose- 
phine in her ear, ‘‘that the colonel pro- 
duced on his mind the effect of a puppy.’’ 

Josephine colored up, and looked at 
him with a momentary surprise ; she said 
quietly: <‘* Military men do give them- 
selves some airs—but he is very amiable 
at bottom—at least so Laure says—so 
they allsay. You must make acquaint- 
ance with him, and then he will reveal - to 
you his nobler qualities.”” “ Oh, I have 
no particular desire,’’ sneered Hdouard. 
Josephine said nothing, but soon after she 
quietly turned Edouard over to St. Aubin, 
while she joined Laure, and under cover 
of her had a sweet, timid chat with her 
falsely accused. 

This occupied the two so entirely, that 
Edouard made his adieus to the baroness, 
and marched off in dudgeon unobserved. 

Laure missed him first, but said noth- 
ing. 

When Josephine saw he was gone, she 
uttered a little exclamation, and looked at 
Laure. Laure put on a mien of haughty 
indifference, but the water was in her 
eyes. 

Josephine looked sorrowful. 

When they talked over everything to- 
gether at night, she reproached herself. 
«We behaved ill to poor Edouard; we 
neglected him.”’ 

«‘He is a little, cross, ill-tempered fel- 
low,’’ said Laure, pettishly. 

“Ohno! no!” 

«‘ And as vain as a peacock.”’ 

«‘ Laure, in this house has he not some 
right to be vain?”’ 

“Yes—no. Iam very angry with him. 
I won’t hear a word in his favor,’ said 
Laure, pouting: then she gave his de- 
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fender a kiss. “Yes, dear,” said Jose- 
phine, answering the kiss, and ignoring the 
words, ‘‘he is a dear; and he is not cross, 
nor so very vain, poor boy—now don’t you 
see what it was ?”’ 

ue Rope 

‘* Yes, you do, you little cunning thing: 
you are too shrewd not to see every- 
thing.” 

““No, indeed, Josephine—do tell me— 
don’t keep me waiting ?”’ 

“Well then—jealous!!”’ 

*« Jealous? Oh, what fun—who of ? 
Camille? Ha! ha! Little goose!” 

«And, Laure, | almost think he would 
be jealous of any one that occupied your 
attention. I watched him.”’ . 

** All the better, V’1l torment my lord.’’ 

‘* Heaven forbid you should be so cruel.”’ 

“Oh, I will not make him unhappy, but 
I’ll tease him a little: it is not in nature 
not to.” 

This foible detected in her lover, Laure 
was very gay at the prospect of amuse- 
ment it afforded her. 

And I think I have many readers who 
at this moment are awaiting unmixed 
enjoyment and hilarity from the same 
source. 

es "We 

Edouard called the next day: he wore 
a gloomy air. Laure met this with a par- 
ticularly cheerful one; on this Hdouard’s 
face cleared up, and he was himself again ; 
agreeable as this was, Laure felt a little 
disappointed. ‘‘lam afraid he is not jeal- 
ous, after all,’’ thought she. 

Josephine left her room this day and 
mingled once more with the family. The 
bare sight of her was enough for Camille 
at first; but after a while he wanted more. 
He wanted to be often alone with her—but 
several causes co-operated to make her 
shy of giving him many such opportuni- 
ties. First her natural delicacy coupled 
with her habit of self-denial, then her fear 
of shocking her mother, and lastly her 
fear of her own heart, and of Camille, 
whose power over her she knew. For 
Camille, when he did get a sweet word 
alone with her, seemed to-.forget every- 
thing except that she was his betrothed, 
and that he had come back alive to marry 
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her. He spoke to her of his love with an 
ardor and an urgency that made her thrill 
with happiness, and at the same time 
shrink with a certain fear and self-re- 
proach. Possessed with a feeling no 
stronger than hers, but single, he did not 
comprehend the tumult, the trouble, the 
daily contest in her heart. The wind 
seemed to him to be always changing, 
and hot and cold the same hour. Since 
he did not even see that she was acting in 
hourly fear of her mother’s eye, he was 
little likely to penetrate her more hidden 
sentiments ; and then he had not touched 
her key-note—self-denial. 

Women are self-denying and uncandid. 
Men are self-indulgent and outspoken. 

And this is the key to a thousand double 
misunderstandings ; for good women are 
just as stupid in misunderstanding. men, 
aS good men are in misunderstanding 
women. 

To Camille, Josephine’s fluctuations, 
joys, tremors, love, terror, modesty, 
seemed one grand total caprice. The 
component parts of it he saw not; and 
her caprice tortured him almost to mad- 
ness. Too penitent to give way again to 
violent passion, he fretted. His health 
retrograded, and his temper began to 
sour. The eyeof timid love that watched 
him with maternal anxiety from under its 
long lashes saw this with dismay—and 
Laure, who looked into her sister’s bosom, 
devoted herself once more to soothe him 
without compromising Josephine’s deli- 
cacy. Hence arose mystification No. 3. 
Riviere’s natural jealousy being once 
awakened found constant food in the at- 
tention Laure paid Camille. The false 
position of all the parties brought about 
some singular turns. I give from their 
number one that forms a link, though a 
small one, in my narrative. 

One day, Edouard found Laure alone in 
the Pleasance; she received him with a 
radiant smile, and they had a charming: 
talk, a talk all about him ; what the fam- 
ily owed him, etc. 

On this, his late jealousy and sense of 
injury seemed a thing of three years ago, 
and never to return. 

Jacintha came with a message from the 
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colonel, ‘‘ Would it be agreeable to Made- 
moiselle Laure to walk with him at the 
usual hour? * : 

‘‘Certainly,’’ said Laure. 

As Jacintha was retiring Edouard called 
to her to stop a minute. 

‘May I beg you to reconsider that de- 
termination ? ’’ said he to Laure, politely. 

«“ What determination ?”’ 

“To sacrifice me to this Colonel Du- 
jardin ?’’ still politely, only a little grimly. 

Laure opened her eyes: “Are you 
mad?’ inquired she, with quiet hauteur. 

‘‘Neither mad nor a fool,’’ was the re- 
ply. ‘‘I love you too well to share your 
regard with any one, upon any terms; 
least of all upon these, that there is to be 
a man in the world, at whose beck and 
call you are to be, and at whose orders 
you are to break off an interview with me. 
Perdition !”’ 

‘‘Hdouard, what folly! Can you sus- 
pect me of discourtesy, as well as of—I 
know not what. Colonel Dujardin will 
join us, that is all, and we shall take a 
little walk with him.’’ 

“Not I; I decline the intrusion: you 
are engaged with me, and I have things 
to say to you that are not fit for that 
puppy to hear. Choose therefore between 
me and him, and choose forever.”’ 

Laure colored, but smiled. ‘‘I should 
be very sorry to choose either of you for- 
ever, but for this afternoon I choose you.”’ 

“Oh, thank you—my whole life shall 
prove my gratitude for this preference.’’ 

Laure beckoned Jacintha, and sent her 
with an excuse to Captain Dujardin. She 
then turned with an air of mock submis- 
sion to Edouard. “‘lam at monsieur’s 
orders.”’ 

Edouard, radiant with triumph, and 
naturally good-natured, thanked her 
again and again for her condescension 
in setting his heart at rest. He proposed 
a walk, since his interference had lost her 
one. She yielded a cold assent. This 
vexed him, but he took for granted it 
would wear off before the end of the waik. 
Edouard’s heart bounded, but he loved 
her too sincerely to be happy unless he 
could see her happy too: the malicious 
thing saw this, or perhaps knew it by in- 
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stinct, and by means of this good feeling 
of his she revenged herself for his tyranny. 
She tortured him as only a woman can 
torture, and as even she can torture only 
a worthy man, and one who loves her. 
In the course of that short walk this in- 
experienced girl, strong in the instincts 
and inborn arts of her sex, drove pins and 
needles, needles and pins, of all sorts and 
sizes, through her lover’s heart. 

She was everything by turns, except 
kind—and nothing for long together. She 
was peevish, she was ostentatiously pa- 
tient and submissive, she was inattentive 
to her companion, and seemingly wrapped 
up in contemplation of absent things and 
persons, the colonel, to wit. She was 
dogged, repulsive, and as cold as ice; 
and she never was herself a single mo- 
ment. They returned to the gate of the 
Pleasance. ‘‘ Well, mademoiselle,’’ said 
Riviere, very sadly, ‘“‘ that interloper 
might as well have been with us.”’ 

“Of course he might, and you would 
have lost nothing by permitting me to be 
courteous to a guest and aninvalid. If 
you had not played the tyrant, and taken 
the matter into your own hands, I should 
have found means to soothe your zeal, 
your vanity: but you preferred to have 
your own way. Well, you have had it.’ 

«Yes, mademoiselle, you have given 
me a lesson; you have shown me how idle 
it is to attempt to force a young lady’s 
inclinations in anything. I shall not how- 
ever offend again ; for I am going away.” 

“*Oh, are you?’”’ She did not believe 
him. 

«Ves, mademoiselle. 
I am promoted.”’ 

“‘Sorry you are promoted ? ”’ 

‘‘T mean I was sorry this morning; be- 
cause my new post is ten leagues from 
Beaurepaire ; but now lam not sorry, for, 
were I to stay here, I foresee you would 
soon lose whatever friendly feeling you 
have for me.”’ 

‘‘T am, then, very changeable. I am 
not considered so,’? remonstrated Laure, 


l am sorry to say 


gently. 

Riviere explained: ‘‘l am not vain, no 
man less so, noram I jealous: but I re- 
spect myself, and I could never be content 
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to share your time and your regard with 
Colonel Dujardin, or with a much better 
man.’’ 

‘‘Monsieur,”” began Laure, angrily. 
Then she reflected. ‘‘Monsieur Edou- 
ard,’’ said she, kindly, “if you were not 
going to leave us (only for a time, I trust), 
I should be angry, aud let you think— 
any nonsense, and so vex yourself and af- 
front me, monsieur: but it is no time for 
teasing you: my friend, be reasonable— 
be just to yourself and me—do not give 
way to ridiculous fancies: do not raise to 
a false importance this poor man, who is 
nothing to you, nothing to me, upon my 
honor.”’ 

‘Dear’ Mademoiselle Laure,’’ said Ed- 
ouard, ‘‘see what this person, who, after 
your words, | am bound to believe is in- 
different to you, has done. He has made 
me arrogant and imperious to you. Was 
I ever so before ? ”’ 

‘““No! no! no! and I forgive you now, 
my poor friend.”’ 

‘* He has made you cold as ice to me? ”’ 

“No! that was my own wickedness and 
spitefulness.’’ 

‘“Wickedness, spitefulness! they are 
not in your nature. It is all this wretch’s 
doing.”’ 

Laure sighed, but she said nothing: for 
she saw that to excuse Camille would only 
make the jealous one more bitter against 
him. 

“Will you deign to write to me at my 
new post? once a month? in answer to 
my letters? ”’ 

“Yes, my friend. But you will ride 
over sometimes to see us.” 

“Oh yes: but for some little time I 
shall not be able. The duties of a new 
post.”’ 

““T understand—well, then—in a fort- 
night or so?”’ 

“Sooner perhaps—the moment that 
man ws out of the house.”’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 


“‘LAURE, dear, you have not walked 
with him at all to-day.’’ 
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‘“‘No: you must pet him yourself to- 
day. I hate the sight of him.”’ 

‘“What has he done? ”’ 

‘‘He has done nothing: but it has made 
mischief between Edouard and me, my 
being so attentive to him. Edouard is 
jealous, and I cannot wonder. After all, 
what right have I to mystify him who 
honors me with his affection ? ”’ 

Then, being pressed with questions by 
Josephine, she related to her all that had 
passed between Edouard and her, word 
for word. 

Josephine. ‘* Poor Camille! ” 

Laure. “Oh yes! poor Camille! who 
has the power to make us all miserable, 
and who does it, and will do it, until he is 
happy himself.’’ 

“Ah! would to Heaven I could make 
him as happy as he deserves to be.”’ 

““You could easily do that. And why 
not do it?” 

“Laure, you know very well what sa- 
cred feelings withhold me. Laure, tell 
me, do you think it is really possible 
Camille does not really know my heart, 
and all the feelings that strive in it ?”’ 

“«My sister, these men are absurd: they 
believe only what they see. I have done 
what I can for you and Camille; but it is 
useless. Would you have him believe you 
love him, you must yourself be kind to 
him; and it would be a charitable action 
—you would make four unhappy people 
happy, or at least put them on the road: 
now they are off the road, and, by what 
I have seen to-day, I think, if we go on 
so a little longer, it will be too late to try 
to return. Come, Josephine, for my 
sake !”’ 

** Ah! you say this out of kindness to 
me—and to me dlone.”’ 

“No, indeed, I am thinking of myself. 
He will make us all miserable for life if he 
is not made happy directly.”’ 

“Tf I thought that, I could almost, con- 
sent.”’ 

“To be happy yourself ? ”’ 

“‘T will remonstrate with him for his 
unkindness to me—in being miserable.”’ 

‘« Josephine, I will go and tell him what 
you say.” 

“Stay, Laure.” 
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“No! I will not stay. There, the 
crime is mine.”’ 

Laure returned the next minute. 

‘« There,’? she cried, “he is 
away.” 

Josephine started. 

‘‘Going away? Impossible 

‘‘Yes! he is in his room, packing up his 
things to go. I spied through the old 
place and saw him. He was sighing like 
a furnace as he strapped his portmanteau. 
I hate him—but I was sorry for him. I 
could not help being.”’ 

Josephine turned pale, and lifted her 
hands in surprise and dismay. 

““Depend on it, Josephine, we are 
wrong,’’ said Laure, firmly: ‘‘ these 
wretches will not stand our nonsense 
above a certain time—and they are right. 
My sister, we are mismanaging: one 
gone—the other going—both losing faith 
in us.”’ 

Josephine’s color returned to her cheek, 
and then mounted high. Presently she 
smiled, a smile full of conscious power and 
furtive complacency. 

«He will not go.”’ 

Laure was pleased, but not surprised, 
to hear her sister speak so confidently, 
for she knew her power over Camille. 

“That is right. Go to him, and say 
two words, ‘I bid ‘you stay.’ ”’ 

““Oh Laure! no!” 

“Poltroon! You know he would go 
down on his knees, and stay directly.’’ 


going 


) es! 


““No: I should blush all my life before . 


you and him. Icouwld not. I should let 
him go sooner, almost. Oh no! I will 
never ask a man to stay who wishes to 
leave me.” 

“Well! but you said just now—”’ 

“‘Laure, dear, go to him, and say Ma- 
dame Raynal is going to take a little 
walk: will he do her the honor to be her 
companion? Not aword more, if you love 
me.”’ 

“IT go! Hypocrite!”’ 


Josephine received Camille with a bright 
smile. She was in unusually good spirits, 
and overflowing with kindness and inno- 
cent affection. On this his gloomy brow 
relaxed, and all his prospects brightened 
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as by magic. Then she communicated to 
him a number of little plans for next week 
and the week after. Among the rest he 
was to go with her and Laure to Frejus. 

*“Such a sweet place, Camille: I must 
show it you. You will come?”’ 

He hesitated a single moment: a mo- 
ment of intense anxiety to the smiling 
Josephine. 

“Yes! he would come—it was a great 
temptation—he saw so little of her.’’ 

“You will see more of me now, Ca- 
mille !”’ 


‘“Shall I see you every day—alone, I 
mean ?’’ 

“Oh yes, if you wish it,”’ replied 
Josephine, in an off-hand, indifferent 


way. 

He seized her hand 
with kisses. 

““Poolish Camille!’ murmured she, 
looking down on him with ineffable ten- 
derness. ‘‘Should I not be always with 
you if I consulted my inclination? let me 
gor” 

““No! consult your inclination a little 
longer.’’ 

“Must I? ”’ 

“Yes; that shall be your punishment 
for—humph !”’ 

“For what? What have I done?’’ 
asked she, with an air of great innocence. 

“You have made me happy, me who 
adore you.”’ 

Josephine came in from her walk with 
a high color and beaming eyes. 

coRun, Maure |?’ 

On this concise, and to us not very 
clear instruction, Laure slipped up the 
secret stair. She saw Camille come in 
and gravely unpack his little portman- 
teau, and dispose his things in the 
drawers with soldierlike neatness, and 
hum an agreeable march. 

She came and told Josephine. 

‘Ah!’ said Josephine, with a little 
_ sigh of pleasure, and a gentle triumph in 
her eyes. 

She had not only got her desire, but 
had arrived at it her way—woman’s way 
—roundabout. 

This adroit benevolence led to more 
than she bargained for. 


and devoured it 
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She and Camille were now together 
every day: and their hearts, being un- 
der restraint in public, melted together 
all the more in their stolen interviews. 
Much that passed between these true 
lovers may well be left to the imagina- 
tion. 

At the third delicious interview Camille 
Dujardin begged Josephine to be his wife 
directly. 

Have you noticed those half-tame deer 
that come up to youin a park so lovingly, 
with great tender eyes, and, being now 
almost within reach, stop short, and, with 
bodies fixed like statues on pedestals, 
crane out their graceful necks for sugar, 
or bread, or a chestnut, or a pocket- 
handkerchief? Do but offer to put your 
hand upon them, away they bound that 
moment twenty yards, and then stand 
quite still, and look at your hand and you, 
with great inquiring, suspicious, tender 
eyes. 

So Josephine stared at Camllle’s au- 
dacious proposal. 

‘““Never mention such a thing to me 
again: or, I will not walk with you any 
more’’: then she thrilled with pleasure 
at the obnoxious idea, ‘‘she Camille’s 
wife !’’ and colored all over—with rage, 
Camille thought. He promised submis- 
sively not to renew the topic » no more he 
did till next day. 

The interval Josephine had spent in 
thinking of it. 

Therefore she was prepared to put him 
down by calm reasons. She proceeded to 
do so, gently, but firmly. 

Lo and behold, what does he do, but 
meets her with just as many reasons, and 
just as calm ones; and urges them gently 
but firmly. 

Heaven had been very kind to them: 
why should they be unkind to themselves ? 
They had had a great escape: why not 
accept the happiness, as, being persons of 
honor, they had accepted the misery ? 
with many other arguments, differing in 
other things, but agreeing in this, that 
they were all sober, grave, and full of 
common sense. 

Finding him not defenseless on the score 


of reason, she shifted her ground and ap- 
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pealed to his delicacy. 
pealed to her love, and then calm reason 
was jostled off the field, and passion and 
sentiment battled in her place. 

In these contests, day by day renewed, 
Camille had many advantages. 

Laure, though she did not like him, had 
now declared on his side. She refused to 
show him the least attention. This threw 
him on Josephine ; and when Josephine 
begged her to help reduce Camille to rea- 
son, her answer would run thus: 

‘Hypocrite!’ with a kiss: or else she 
would say, with a half-comic petulance : 
“No! no! ITamon his side. Give him 
his own way or he will make us all four 
miserable.’’ 

.Thus Josephine’s ally went over to the 
enemy. 

And then this coy young lady’s very 
power of resistance began to give way. 
She had now battled for months against 
her own heart: first, for her mother; 
then, in a far more terrible conflict for 
Raynal, for honor and purity; and of 
late she had been battling, still against 
her own heart, for delicacy, for etiquette, 
things very dear to her, but not so great, 
holy, and sustaining as honor and charity 
that were her very household gods: and 
so, just when the motives of resistance 
were lowered, the length of the resistance 
began to wear her out. 

For nothing is so hard to her sex as a 
long, steady struggle. In matters phys- 
ical, this is the thing the muscles of the 
fair cannot stand. 

In matters intellectual and moral, the 
long strain it is that beats them dead. 
Do not look for a Bacona, a Newtona, a 
Handella, a Victoria Huga. 

Some American ladies tell us education 
has stopped the growth of these. 

No! mesdames. These are not in nat- 
ure. 

They can bubble letters in ten minutes 
that you could no more deliver to order 
in ten days than a river can play like a 
fountain. They can sparkle gems of 
stories : they can flash little diamonds of 
poems. The entire sex has never pro- 
duced one opera nor one epic that man- 
kind could tolerate a minute: and why ? 


On this he ap- | 
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—these come by long, high-strung labor. 
But, weak as they are in the long run of 
everything but the affections (and there 
giants), they are all overpowering while 
their gallop lasts. Fragilla shall dance 
any two of you flat on the floor before 
four o’clock, and then dance on till peep 
of day. 

You trundle off to your business as 
usual, and could dance again the next 
night, and so on through countless ages. 

She who danced you into nothing is in 
bed, a human jelly crowned with head- 
ache. 

What did Josephine say to Laure one 
day? “Iam tired of saying ‘No! no! 
no! no! no!’ for ever and ever to him I 
love.’’ She added, combining two lead- 
ing ideas in one phrase as it is not given 
the rude logical sex to do, ‘‘l am weary 
of all this cruelty.” ! 

But this was not all. She was not free 
from self-reproach. Camille’s faith in 
her had stood firm. Hers in him had not. 
She had wronged him, first by believing 
him false, then by marrying another. 
One day she asked his pardon for this. 
He replied : 

“T have forgiven that, Josephine; but 
why not make me forget it ?”’ 

‘*T wish I could.”’ 

‘You can. Marry me: then your 
relations with that man will seem but a 
hideous dream. I shall be able to say, 
looking at you my wife—‘I was faithful 
—I suffered something for her—I came 
home—she loved me still—the proof is, 
she was my wife within three months of 
my return.’”’ 

When he said that to her in the Pleas- 
ance, if there had been a priest at hand— 
In a word Josephine longed to show him 
her love, yet wished not to shock her mo- 
ther, or offend her own sense of delicacy. 

Camille cared for nothing but his love. 
To sacrifice love and happiness, even for 
a time, to etiquette, seemed to him to be 
trifling with the substance of great things 
for the shadow of petty things; and he 
said so: sometimes sadly, sometimes al- 
most bitterly. 

Here then was a beleaguered fortress 
attacked with one will, and defended by 
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troops one-third of which were hot on the 
side of the besieger. 

Here was a heart divided against itself, 
attacked by a single heart. 

When singleness attacks division, you 
know the result beforehand. Why then 
should I spin words? I will not trace so 
ill-matched a contest, step by step, sen- 
tence by sentence; let me rather hasten 
to relate the one peculiarity that arose 
out of this trite contest, where, under the 
names of Camille and Josephine, the two 
great sexes may be seen acting the old 
world-wide distich, 


“It’s a man’s part to try, 
And a woman’s to deny,” [for a while?] 


Finding her own resolution oozing 
away, Josephine caught at another per- 
son. 

She said to Camille, before Laure : 

«‘EHiven if I could bring myself to snatch 
at happiness in this indelicate way—scarce 
a month after—oh!"’—And there ended 
the lady’s sentence. In the absence of a 
legitimate full stop, she put one hand be- 
fore her lovely face to hide it, and so no 
more. But some two minutes after she 
delivered the rest in the form and with 
the tone of a distinct remark: ‘My 
mother would never consent.”’ 

““Yes, she would, if you could be 
brought to implore her as earnestly as 
I implore you.’’ 

«Would she, Laure ?”’ asked Josephine, 
turning quickly to her sister. 

‘*No, never! Our mother would look 
with horror on such a proposal. <A 
daughter of hers to marry within a 
twelvemonth of her widowhood.’’ 

«There, you see, Camille.” 

«But, besides that, she loved Raynal.’’ 

«She has not forgotten him as we have, 
almost.”’ 

«Ungrateful creature that I am,” 
sighed Josephine. 

«She mourns for him every day. Often 
I see her eyes suddenly fill—that is for 
him. Josephine’s influence with mamma 
is very great: it is double mine: but if 
we all went on our knees to her—the doc- 
tor and all—she would never consent.”’ 
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“There, you see, Camille; and I could 
not defy my mother—even for you.” 

Camille sighed. 

*“T see everything is against me, even 
my love: for that love is too much akin 
to veneration to propose to you a clandes- 
tine marriage.”’ 

‘Oh, thank you! bless you for respect- 
ing as well as loving me, dear Camille.’’ 

These words, uttered with gentle 
warmth, were some consolation to Ca- 
mille, and confirmed him, as they were 
intended to do, in the above good reso- 
lution. He smiled. 

‘* Maladrovt!” cried Laure. 

“Why maladroit ?” asked Camille, 
opening his eyes. 

‘‘Let us talk of something else,’ re- 
plied Laure, coolly. 

Camille turned red. He understood 
that he had done something very stupid, 
but he could not conceive what. 

He looked from one sister to the other 
alternately. Laure was smiling ironic- 
ally. 

Josephine had her eyes bent demurely 
on a handkerchief she was embroider- 
ing. 

That evening 
aside. 

** Will you be so generous as to explain 
why you called me maladrovt ?”’ 

“‘So it was,”’ replied Laure, sharply. 

But as this did not make the matter 
quite clear, Camille begged a little fur- 
ther explanation. 

“Was it your part to make difficul- 
ties ?”’ 

“* No, indeed.’’ 

«Was it for you to tell her a secret 
marriage would not be delicate? Do 
you think she will be behind you in deli- 
cacy ? or, that a love without respect will 
satisfy her ? yet you must go and tell her 
you respected her too much to ask her to 
marry you secretly. In other words, sit- 
uated as she is, you asked her not to 
marry you at all: she consented to that 
directly. What else could you expect?”’ 

‘© Maladroit! indeed,’ said Camille, 
“put I would not have said it, only I 
thought—”’ 

“You thought nothing would induce 


Camille drew Laure 
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her to marry secretly, so you said to 
yourself, I will assume a virtue: I will do 
a bit of cheap self-denial! decline to the 
sound of trumpets what another will be 
sure to deny me if I don’t—ha! ha!— 
well, for your comfort, I am by no means 
so sure she might not have been brought 
to do anything for you, except openly 
defy mamma: but now of course.” 

Here this young lady’s sentence ended : 
for there was a strong grammatical like- 
ness between the sisters. 

Camille was so disconcerted and sad 
at what he had done, that Laure began 
to pity him: so she rallied him a little 
longer in spite of her pity; and ‘then all 
of a sudden gave him her hand and said 
she would try and repair the mischief. 

He began to smother her hand with 
kisses. 

**Oh,”’ said she, “I don’t deserve all 
that: I have a motive of my own: your 
unlucky speech will be quoted to me a 
dozen times—never mind.’’ 


“‘ Josephine, you will not be happy if 
you don’t, no more will he.” 

Josephine sighed. 

‘You heard what he said ? ”’ 

“Oh, that was only to please you. He 
thought nothing would tempt you to do 
so much for him.” 

*‘T would do anything for him but lose 
his respect, and make my mother un- 
happy.” 

“Well, love, you shall do neither: you 
shall scarcely move in the matter: only 
do not oppose me very violently, and all 
will be well.’’ 

“Ah! Laure! I know how you love me, 
Am [I not fortunate to have a sister who 
loves me, and who is so shrewd ? it is de- 
lightful—terrible, I mean-—to have a lit- 
tle creature about one that reads one like 
this. What shall I do? What shall I 
do?” 

“Yes, Josephine. It is very plain what 
we must do: we must conceal it from our 
mother.”’ 

‘‘Marry, and hide my marriage from 
her who bore me?’’ 

‘We have concealed many things from 
her, dear, not to give her pain.”’ 
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«Yes! but nothing like this. I don’t 
know what to do.”’ 

«We must do the best we can under 
all the circumstances. Consider, his 
wound is healed. He must go back to 
the army: you have both suffered to the 


limits of mortal endurance. Is he to go 


away unhappy, in, any doubt of your af- 
fection? are you to remain behind with . 
misery of self-reproach added to the deso- 


lation of absence—think.”’ 

“Dear Laure!! Find me some excuse 
for deceiving my mother.”’ 

‘Do not say deceiving our mother, that 
is such a shocking phrase.”’ 

Laure then reminded Josephine of the 
day when Edouard had first told them a 
wise reticence was not the same thing as 
an immoral deceit. She reminded her, 
too, how after they had acted on his ad- 
vice and always with good effect, how 
many anxieties and worries they had 
saved their mother—by reticence. Jose- 
phine assented warmly to this. 

Was there not some reason to think 
they had saved their. mother’s very life 
by these reticences? Josephine assented. 
«* And, Josephine, you are of age, you are 
your own mistress, you have a right to 
marry whom you please; and, sooner or 
later, you will certainly marry Camille. 
I doubt whether even our mother could 
prevail on you to refuse him altogether. 
So it is but a question of time, and of 
giving our mother pain, or sparing her 
pain. She is old, our dear mother: she 
is prejudiced. Why shock her prejudices ? 
She could not be brought to understand 
the case: these things never happened in 
her day. Everything seems to have gone 
by rule then. Let us do nothing to worry 
her for the short time she has to live. 
Let us take a course between pain to her 
and cruelty to you and Camille.”’ 

These arguments went far to convince 
Josephine ; for her own heart supported 
them. Then Camille put in his word: he 
proposed to the sisters to let him begin by 
entreating the baroness: and, if she should 
be inexorable, then for Josephine to marry 
him secretly. ‘ 

“Oh no!” cried Josephine, ‘* you shall 
ask her if you please, but if she says no 
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(and she will say no), all is ended. It is 
much to take such a step without her 
sanction. Defy her I never will.” 

‘Fad you not better be silent, Colonel 
Maladroit!”’ said Laure, severely. 

‘Much better!’ cried the gallant 
colonel, hastily, in mortal terror. 

Having silenced the colonel, Laure 
pleaded his cause then and there so 
ably, that Josephine went from her solid 
objections to untenable ones—a great 
point gained. She urged the difficulty, 
the impossibility of a secret marriage. 

Camille burst into the conversation 
here: he undertook at once to overcome 
these imaginary difficulties. 

“We will be married ten leagues from 
here ’’ 

‘You will find no priest who will con- 
sent to do such a wicked thing as marry 
us without my mother’s knowledge.”’ 

*“*Oh, as to that,’’ said Laure, ‘‘ you 
know the mayor marries people nowa- 
days.”’ 

““T won’t be married without a priest,”’ 
said Josephine, sharply. 

‘Nor I,’’ said Camille. ‘‘I know a 
mayor who will do the civil forms for me, 
and a priest who will marry me in the 
sight of Heaven, and both will keep it 
secret for love of me till it shall please 
Josephine to throw off this disguise.’’ 

‘“¢ Who is the priest, Camille ? ’’ inquired 
Josephine, keenly. 

“An old curé. He lives near Frejus ; 
he was my tutor, and the mayor is the 
mayor of Frejus, also an old friend of 
mine.’’ 

<“* But what on earth will you say to 
them ?”’ . 

‘“‘That is my affair: I must give them 
some reasons which compel me to keep 
my marriage secret. Oh, I shall have to 
tell them some fibs, of course.”’ 

‘There, look !—Camille! I will not 
have you tell fibs —it lowers you.” 

<¢ Of course it does ; but you can’t have 
secrecy without a fib or two.”’ 

‘‘Hibs that will injure no one,’’ said 
Laure, majestically. 

From this day Camille began to act as 
well as to talk. He bought a light 
caléche and a powerful horse, and elected 
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factotum Dard, his groom. Camille rode 
over to Frejus and told a made-up story 
to the old curé and the mayor, and these 
his old friends believed every word he 
said, and readily promised their services 
and strict secrecy. 

He told the young ladies what he had 
done. 

Laure approved. Josephine shook her 
head ; and, seeing matters going as her 
heart desired and her conscience did not 
quite approve, she suddenly affected to be 
next to nobody in the business, to be re- 
signed, passive, and disposed of to her 
surprise by Laure and Camille, without 
herself taking any actual part in their 
proceedings. 

At last the great day arrived on which 
Camille and Josephine were to be married 
at Frejus. 

The mayor awaited them at eleven 
o’clock, the curé at twelve. The family 
had been prepared for this excursion by 
several smaller ones. 

Laure announced their intention over- 
night. 

* Mamma,”’ said she, blushing a little, 
“Colonel Dujardin is good enough to 
take us to Frejus to-morrow. It is a 
long way, and we must breakfast early, 
or we Shall not be back to dinner.”’ 

“Do so, my child. I hope you will 
have a fine day; and mind you take 
plenty of wraps with you in case of a 
shower.”’ 

‘«T will take care, mamma.”’ 


? 


At seven o’clock the next morning Ca- 
mille and the two ladies took a hasty cup 
of coffee together instead of breakfast, 
and then Dard brought the caléche 
round. 

The ladies got in, and Camille had just 
taken the reinsin his hand, when Jacintha 
screamed to him from the Hall: “‘ Wait 
a moment, Colonel! wait a moment! 
The doctor! don’t go without the doc- 
tor !”? andthe next moment Dr. St. Aubin 
appeared with his cloak on his arm, and, 
saluting the ladies politely, seated himself 
quietly in the vehicle before the party 
had recovered their surprise. 

«¢ Where shall we have the pleasure of 
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taking you ?”’ asked Camille, and gnawed 
his lip. 

«To Frejus,’’ was the reply. 

Josephine quaked. Camille was de- 
voured with secret rage; he lashed the 
horse and away they went. 

It was a silent party. The doctor 
seemed in a reverie. The others did not 
know what to think, much less to say. 
St. Aubin sat by Camille’s side; so the 
latter could hold no secret communication 
with either lady. 

Now it was not the doctor’s habit to 
rise at this time of the morning; yet 
there he was, going with them to Frejus 
uninvited. 

Josephine was in agony; had their in- 
tention transpired through some impru- 
dence of Camille ? 

Camille was terribly uneasy. He con- 
cluded the secret had transpired through 
female indiscretion. Then they all tort- 
ured themselves as to the old man’s in- 
tention. But what seemed most likely 
was, that he was with them to prevent a 
clandestine marriage by his bare pres- 
ence, without making a scene and shock- 
ing Josephine’s pride; and, if so, was he 
there by his own impulse? No, it was 
rather to be feared that all this was done 
by order of the baroness. There was a 
jinesse about it that looked like a wo- 
man, and the baroness was very capable of 
adopting such a means as this to spare 
her own pride and her favorite daugh- 
ter’s. The clandestine is not all sugar. 
A more miserable party never went along, 
even to a wedding. 

After waiting a long time for the doc- 
tor to declare himself, they turned des- 
perate, and began to chatter all manner 
of trifles. This had a good effect; it 
roused St. Aubin from his reverie, and 
presently to their great surprise he gave 
them the following piece of information : 

**T told you the other day that a neph- 
ew of mine was just dead—a nephew I 
had not seen for many years. Well, my 
friends, I received last night a hasty sum- 
mons to his funeral.’’ 

“ At Frejus ? ”’ 

Nowat aise! 
so pressing, 


The invitation was 
that I was obliged to go. 
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The letter informed mea diligence passed 
through Frejus, at eleven o’clock, for 
Paris. Fortunately you were going to 
Frejus. I packed up a few changes of 
linen, and my MS8., my work on entomolo- 
gy, which at my last visit to the capital 


all the publishers were mad enough to | 
Apropos, has Jacintha 


refuse ; here it is. 
put my bag into the carriage ? ”’ 

On this a fierce foot-search, and the bag 
was found. Meantime Josephine leaned 
back in her seat with a sigh of thankful- 
ness. She was more intent on not being 
found out than on being married. But 
Camille, who was more intent on being 
married than on not being found out, was 
asking himself, with fury, how on earth 
they should get rid of St. Aubin in time. 

Well, of course under such circum- 
stances as these, the coach did not come 
to its time, nor till long after; and all 
the while they were waiting for it they 
were failing their rendezvous with the 
mayor and making their rendezvous with 
the curate impossible. But, above all, 
there was the risk of oneor other of those 
friends coming up and blurting all out. 
taking for granted that the doctor must 
be in their confidence, or why bring 
him ? 

At last, at half-past eleven o’clock, to 
their great relief, up came the coach. 
The doctor prepared to take his place in 
the interior, when the conductor politely 
informed him that the diligence stopped 
there a quarter of an hour. 

“In that case, I will not abandon my 
friends,’’ said the doctor, affectionately. 

One of his friends gnashed his teeth at 
this mark of affection. 

Josephine smiled sweetly. 

At last he was gone; but it wanted ten 
minutes only to twelve. 

Josephine inquired, amiably, whether 
it would not be as well to postpone mat- 
ters to another day—-meaning forever. 

Camille replied by dragging them both 
very fast to the mayor. 

That worthy received them with pro- 
found, though somewhat demure respect, 
and invited them to a table sumptuously 
served. The ladies, out of politeness, 
were about to assent, but Camille begged 
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permission to postpone that part until | a soft halo of love and happiness shone 


after the ceremony. 

At last, to their utter wonder, they 
were married. Then, with a promise to 
return and dine with the mayor, they 
went to the curé. Lo and behold, he was 
gone to visit a sick person. ‘* He had 
waited a long time for them,” said the 
servant. 

Josephine was much disconcerted, and 
showed a disposition to cry. The serv- 
ant, a good-natured girl, nosed a wed- 
ding, and offered to run and bring his 
reverence in a minute. 

Presently there came an old, silvery- 
haired man, who addressed them all as his 
children, and seemed to mean it. He took 
them to the church, and blessed their 
union: and for the first time Josephine 
felt as if Heaven consented. They took 
a gentle farewell of him, and went back 
to the mayor’s to dine; and at this stage 
of the business, Laure and Josephine had 
a sudden simultaneous cry, apropos of 
nothing that was then occurring. 

This refreshed them, and they glowed 
at the mayor’s table like roses washed 
with dew. 

But oh, how glad at heart they all were 
to find themselves in the carriage once 
more going home to Beaurepaire. 

Laure and Josephine sat intertwined on 
the back seat: Camille, the reins in his 
right hand, nearly turned his back on the 
horse, and leaned back over to them, and 
talked with Laure, and looked at his 
wife ineffable triumph and tenderness. 

The lovers were in Elysium, and Laure 
was not a little proud of her good man- 
agement in ending all their troubles. Their 
mother received them back with great, 
and, as they fancied, with singular affec- 
tion. She was beginning to be anxious 
about them, she said. Her kindness 
gave these happy souls a pang it never 
gave them before. 

Since the above event scarce a fort- 
night had elapsed: but such a change. 
Camille sunburned and healthy, and full 
of animation and confidence: Josephine 
beaming with suppressed happiness, and 
more beautiful than even Laure could 
ever remember to have seen her. ‘For 


around her head: anew and indefinable 
attraction bloomed on her face. She was 
a wife. Her eye, that used to glance 
furtively on Camille, now dwelt demurely 
on him—dwelt on him with a sort of 
gentle wonder and surprised admiration 
as well as affection; and when he came 
or passed near her, a keen observer 
might just have seen her thrill. 

She kept a good deal out of her mother’s 
way; for she felt within that her face 
must be too happy. She feared to shock 
her mother’s grief with her radiance. 
She was ashamed of feeling unmixed 
heaven. But the flood of secret bliss 
she floated in bore all misgivings away. 
The pair were forever stealing away to- 
gether for hours, and on these occasions 
Laure was to keep out of her mother’s 
sight, until they should return. So then 
the new married couple could wander 
hand and hand through the thick woods 
of Beaurepaire, whose fresh green leaves 
were now just out, and hear the distant 
cuckoo, and sit on mossy banks, and pour 
love into one another’s eyes, and plan 
ages of happiness, and murmur their deep 
passion and their bliss almost more than 
mortal: could do all this and more, with- 
out shocking propriety. These sweet 
duets passed for trios ; for on their return 
Laure would be looking out for them, or 
would go and meet them at some distance, 
and all three would go up together to the 
baroness, as from a joint excursion. And 
then, when they went up to their bed- 
rooms, Josephine would throw her arms 
round her sister’s neck and sigh: ‘‘It is 
not happiness—it is beatitude!!”’ 

Meantime the baroness mourned for 
Raynal. Her grief showed no decrease. 
Laure even fancied at times she wore a 
gloomy and discontented look as well: 
but on reflection she attributed that to 
her own fancy, or to the contrast that 
had now sprung up in her sister’s beam- 
ing complacency. 

Laure herself, when she found herself 
day after day alone for hours, was sad 
and thought of Edouard. And this feel- 
ng gained on her day by day. 

At last one afternoon she locked herself 
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in her own room, and after a long contest 
with her pride, which if not indomitable 
was next door to it, she sat down to write 
him a little letter. Now in this letter, in 
the place devoted by men to their after 
thoughts, by women to their pretended 
after thoughts, 7.e., to what they have 
been thinking of all through the letter, 
she dropped a careless hint that all the 
party missed him very much, “‘ even the 
obnoxious colonel, who by the by has 
transferred his services elsewhere. I 
have forgiven him that, because he has 
said civil things about you.” 

Laure was reading her letter over 
again, to make sure that all the principal 
expressions were indistinct, and that the 
composition generally, except the post- 
script, resembled a Delphic oracle, when 
there was a hasty footstep, and tap at 
her door. . 

“Come in;’’ and in came Jacintha, 
excited. 

‘“‘He is come, Mademoiselle Laure,’’ 
cried she, and nodded her head like a 
mandarin, only more knowingly: then 
she added, “‘so you may burn the letter.”’ 
For her quick eye had glanced at the 
table. 

«Who 
eagerly. 

“Why, your one.”’ 

“My one?” asked the young lady, 
reddening, ‘‘my what? ”’ 

“The lttle one — Edouard—Monsieur 
Riviere.”’ 

‘Monsieur Riviere !’’ cried Laure, act- 
ing agreeable surprise. ‘‘I am so glad. 
Why could you not say so: you use such 
phrases it is impossible to conjecture who 
you mean. I will come to Monsieur Rivi- 
ere directly : mamma will be so glad.”’ 

Jacintha gone, Laure tore up the letter 
and locked up the pieces—then tore to the 
glass. 

Etc. 

Edouard was so thoroughly miserable 
that he could stand it no longer: so in 
spite of his determination not to visit 
Beaurepaire while it contained a rival, he 
rode over to see whether he had not tor- 
mented himself idly ; above all, to see the 
beloved face. 


is come?’ inquired Laure, 
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Jacintha put him into the salle a 
manger. 

‘«‘ By that you will see her alone,” said 
the knowing Jacintha. 

He sat down, hat and whip in hand, 
and wondered how he should be received. 

In glides Laure, all sprightliness and 
good humor, and puts out her hand to 
him: the which he kisses. 

‘“How could I keep away so long?” 
asked he, vaguely, and self-astonished. 

‘‘How indeed, and we missing you so 
all the time ! ’’ 

«“ Have you missed me ?”’ was the eager 
inquiry. 

“Oh no!” was the cheerful reply, 
“put all the rest have.”’ 

Presently the malicious thing gave a 
sudden start. 

“Oh, such a piece of news: you re- 
member Colonel Dujardin—the obnoxious 
colonel ?”’ 

No answer. 


‘Transferred his attentions, sir — 
fancy ! ”’ 

<< Who to?” 

‘*To Josephine and mamma. Butsuch 


are the military. He only wanted to get 
rid of you: this done (through your want 
of spirit), he scorns the rich prize : so now 
I scorn him—will you come for a walk ?”’ 

“Oh yes!” 

“We will go and look for my deserter. 
I say, tell me now: cannot I write to the 
commander-in-chief about this ? when all 
is done a soldier has no right to be a de- 
serter—has he? tell me, you are a public 
man, and know everything—except—ha ! 
ha |!” 

“Ts it not too bad to tease me to-day ? ” 

“Yes! but let me do it. Ido likeit so. 
Please, I have had few amusements of 
late.’’ 

‘Yes, you shall tease me. 
serve no mercy.”’ 

Formal permission to tease being con- 
ceded, she went that instant on the oppo- 
site tack, and began to tell him how she 
had missed him, and how sorry she had 
been anything should have occurred to 
vex their kind good friend. In short, Ed- 
ouard spent a delightful day, for Laure 
took him one way to meet Josephine, who 


I feel I de- 
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she knew was coming another. When 
the whole party assembled, the last em- 
bers of jealousy were quenched, for Jo- 
Sephine was a wife now and had already 
begun to tell Camille all her little inno- 
cent secrets; and she had told him all 
about Edouard and Laure, and had given 
him his orders: so he treated Laure with 
great respect before Edouard; but paid 
her no marked attention: also he was af- 
fable to Riviere, who, having ceased to 
suspect, began to like him. 

In the course of the evening, the colonel 
also informed the baroness that he ex- 
pected every day an order to join the army 
of the Rhine. 

Edouard pricked his ears. 

The baroness said no more than polite- 
ness dictated. She did not press him to 
stay, but treated his departure as a mat- 
ter of course. Riviere rode home late in 
the evening in high spirits. 

The next day, Laure varied her late de- 
portment: she sang snatches of melody, 
going about the house: it was for all the 
world like a bird chirping. In the middle 
of one chirp Jacintha interfered. ‘‘ Hush, 
mademoiselle, your mamma ! she is at the 
bottom of the corridor.”’ 

“What am I thinking of ? ’’ said Laure, 
“to sing!” 

“Oh, I dare say you know, mademoi- 
selle,’’ replied the privileged domestic. 

A letter of good news came from St. 
Aubin. It was not for nothing that 
summons to his nephew’s funeral. 

The said nephew was a rich man and 
an oddity ; one of those who love to sur- 
prise folk and hate to be foreseen and cal- 
culated upon. Moreover, he had no chil- 
dren, and detected his nephews and 
nieces being civil and attentive to him. 
«Waiting to cut me up!’’ was his gen- 
erous reading of them. So with all this 
he turned restive, and made a will, and 
there defied, as far as in him lay, the laws 
of nature. 

For he set his wealth a flowing back- 
ward instead forward. 

He handed his property up to an ances- 
tor, instead of down to posterity. 

All this the doctor related with some 
humor, and in the calm spirit with which 
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a genuine philosopher receives prosperity: 
as well as adversity. 

One little regret escaped him: that all 
this wealth, since it was to come, had not 
come one little half-year sooner. 

All at Beaurepaire knew what their 
dear old friend meant. 

He added that the affairs would be 
wound up by the lawyers, and it would 
take twelve months. He was, therefore, 
free; and they might expect him any day 
after this letter. 

So here was another cause of rejoicing. 

“Tam so glad,”’ said Josephine. ‘‘ Now 
perhaps he will be able to publish his 
poor, dear Entomology, that the book- 
sellers were all so unkind, so unfeeling 
about.’’ 


CHAPTER XX XI. 


Iv was a fair morning in June: the sky 
was a bright, deep, lovely, speckless blue: 
the flowers and bushes poured perfume 
and sprinkled song upon the balmy air. 
On such a day—so calm, so warm, so 
bright, so scented, so tuneful—to live and 
to be young is to be happy. With gentle 
hand it wipes all other days out of the 
memory; it laughs, and clouds and rain 
and biting wind seem as far off and as 
impossible as grief and trouble. 

Camille and Josephine had stolen out, 
and strolled lazily up and down closé 
under the house, drinking the sweet air, 
fragrant with perfume and melody, the 
blue sky, and love. 

Laure was in the house. She had 
missed them; but she thought they must 
be near; for they seldom took long walks 
early in the day. Meeting Jacintha on 
the landing of the great staircase, she 
asked her where her sister was. 

‘‘Madame Raynal is gone for a walk, 
Mademoiselle Laure.”’ 

«* Alone? ”’ 


“Oh, no, mademoiselle. She took the 
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colonel with her. You know she always 
takes the colonel out with her now.”’ 

‘That will do. You can finish your 
work.”’ 

Jacintha went into Camille’s room. 

Laure, who had looked as grave aS a 
judge while Jacintha was present, bub- 
bled into laughter. She even repeated 
Jacintha aloud and chuckled over them: 
«You know she always takes the colonel 
out with her now—ha! ha! ha!” 

‘Laure !’’ cried a distant voice. 

Laure looked round, and saw the bar- 
oness, at some distance in the corridor, 
coming slowly toward her, with eyes bent 
gloomily on the ground. Laure composed 
her features into a settled gravity, and 
went to meet her. 

‘*T wish to speak with you, my daugh- 
ter !”’ 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“Let us sit down: it is cool here.’’ 

Laure ran and brought a seat without 
a back, but well stuffed, and set it against 
the wall. The old lady sat down and 
leaned back, and looked at Laure in si- 
lence a good while: then she said— 

‘‘There is room for you; sit down, my 
youngest.’ 

“Yes, dear mamma.’ 

“TI want to speak seriously to you.” 

“Yes, my mother: what is it?”’ 

“Turn a little round, and let me see 
your face.”’ 

“There, mamma.”’ 

“Perhaps you can guess what I am 
going to say to you?”’ 

““No! there are so many things.”’ 

«Well, I am going to put a question 
to you.”’ 

POO eS HA aint aiye 

“‘T invite you to explain to me the most 
singular, the most unaccountable thing 
that ever fell under my notice. Will you 
do this for your mother ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, mamma, of course I will do any- 
thing to please you that I can; but in- 
deed I don’t know what you allude to.”’ 

““T am going to tell you.”’ 

The old lady paused. The young one 
felt a chill of vague anxiety strike across 
her frame. 

ELaure, 


>} 


said the old lady, speaking 
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very gently but firmly, and leaning in a 
peculiar way on her words, while her eye 
worked like an ice gimlet on her daugh- 
ter’s face, ‘‘a little while ago—when my 
poor Raynal—our benefactor—was alive 
—and I was happy—you all chilled my 
happiness by your gloom: the whole 
house seemed a house of mourning—tell 
me now why was this?’”? 

‘“‘“Mamma!’’ said Laure, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “‘ we could hardly be 
gay. Sickness in the house! And if 
Colonel Raynal was alive, still he was 
absent, and in danger.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, then it was out of regard for him 
we were all dispirited ?”’ 

«‘Why not?” said Laure faintly. She 
congratulated herself that her mother’s 
suspicion was confined to past events. 

“‘Good!’’ said the baroness. ‘‘In that 
case, tell me why is it that, ever since 
that black day when the news of his 
death reached us, the whole house has 
gone into black, and has gone out of 
mourning ?”’ 

‘‘Mamma,’’ stammered Laure, ‘“‘ what 
do you mean ? ”’ 

‘‘Kven poor Camille, who was so pale 
and wan, has recovered like magic.”’ 

‘Oh, mamma, is not that fancy ?”’ 

““Humph ? it may be—or may not: but 
the rest is certain. I have seen the change: 
at first I doubted my senses, and that is 
why I said nothing. I waited to be sure 
—and now 1 am sure. So tell me. Do 
you hesitate? Is it come to this, then ? 
has my youngest secrets from her mo- 
ther ? ”’ 

‘Oh, mamma—pray! pray! do not 
scold me! You will break my heart! 
Of what do you suspect me? Can you 
think I am unfeeling, ungrateful? I 
should not be your daughter !’’ 

‘“My child,’’ said the baroness, “I 
have not scolded you. On the contrary, 
I see you attempt sorrow as you put on 
black. My Laure is too right-minded 
not to do this.”’ 

“Thank you, mamma,’’? said Laure 
humbly. ‘ 

‘* But, my poor child, you do it with so 
little skill that 1 see a horrible gayety 
breaking through that thin disguise : you 
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are not true mourners: you are like the 
mutes or the undertakers at a funeral, 
forced grief on the surface of your faces, 
and frightful complacency below.”’ 

pidiraclant ale ola! tan! Tra, tla! sland 
Tra la! la!” caroled Jacintha, in the 
colonel’s room hard by. 

The ladies looked at one another : Laure 
in great confusion. 

Sarlucamlatis daal lar! 
la! la!’ 

‘* Jacintha !’’ screamed Laure angrily. 

“Hush! not a word to her,’’ said the 
baroness; and when Jacintha appeared 
on the threshold, in answer to the sum- 
mons, she sent her down to do her own 
room. 

“Why remonstrate with her? Serv 
ants are like chameleons: they take the 
tone of those they serve. Donotcry! I 
wanted your confidence, not your tears, 
love. There, I will not twice in one day 
ask you for your heart, it would be to 
lower the mother, and give the daughter 
the pain of refusing it, and the regret, 
sure to come one day, of having refused 
it. I will discover the meaning of it all 
myself. Kiss me, my youngest.’’ 

“Oh, mamma ! mamma !’’ 

«There, there, dry your eyes, and go 
out into the garden this fine day. I shall 
be sure to find it out without tormenting 
you any more, my beloved. Stay! you 
can tell all who respect me it will be as 
well to try at least and mourn the death 
of my dear son.”’ 


‘ira lata ielan! 


«Yes, Camille, allis lovely, allis happy; 
but one sad thought well come. You 
will leave me.”’ 

“Not to-day.”’ 

<* How like a soldier that is 

‘Tt is true,’’ said Camille: “ the fact 


if es 


is, we are seldom sure of a day: I mean | 


when we are under arms.”’ 

“‘Must you go atall? Must you risk 
again the life on which my life depends ? ”’ 

“My dear, that letter I received: from 
headquarters two days ago, that inquiry 
whether my wound was cured. A hint, 
Josephine—a hint too broad for any sol- 
dier not to take.”’ 

‘‘Camille, you are very proud,” said 
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and a look of approval. 

“ft am obliged to be. I am the husband 
of the proudest woman in France.”’ 

‘Hush! not so loud: there is Dard on 
the grass.”’ 

‘Dard !’’ muttered the soldier, with a 
world of meaning. 

There was a sudden silence between the 
lovers. Camille broke it. 

‘* Josephine,”’ said he, a little peevishly, 
‘“‘how much longer are we to lower our 
voices, and turn away our eyes from each 
other, and be ashamed of our happiness?”’ 

‘‘Hive months longer; is it not?’ an- 
swered Josephine, quietly. 

‘* Five months longer! !!”’ 

“Ts this just, Camille? Think of two 
months ago: yes, yes, two months ago 
you were dying. You doubted my love, 
because it could not overcome my virtue 
and my gratitude; yet you might have 
seen it was destroying my life. Poor 
Raynal, my husband, my _ benefactor, 
died! Then I could do more for you, if 
not with delicacy, at least with honor; 
but no! words and looks, and tender of- 
fices of love, were not enough, I must give 
stronger proof. Dear Camille, I have 
been reared in a strict school: and per- 
haps none of your sex can know what it 
cost me to go to Frejus that day with him 
L love!” 

«My own Josephine !”’ 

“7 made but one condition: that you 
would not rob me of my mother’s respect: 
to her, such a marriage would appear 
monstrous heartless. You consented to 
be secretly happy for six months. One 
fortnight has passed, and you are discon- 
tented again.”’ . 

‘Oh, no! do not think so. It is every 
word true. Iam an ungrateful villain !”’ 

“ You, Camille? how dare you say so? 
and to me! No! I have thought, and I 
have discovered the reason of all this— 
you are a man!!!” 

‘So I have been told: but my conduct 
to you, sweet one, has not been that of a 
man from first to last. Yet I could die 
for you, with a smile on my lips. But 
when I think that once I lifted this sacri- 
legious hand against your life—Oh!” 
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‘Do not be silly, Camille. I love you 
all the better for loving me well enough 
to kill me.”’ 

«The greater shame of me who am 
your husband, yet am—”’ 

“Hash |”? 

‘«‘ Discontented—what a scoundrel !”’ 

«I tell you, you foolish thing, you are 
aman: monseigneur is one of the lordly 
sex, that is accustomed to have every- 
thing quite its own way. My love, in a 
world that is full of misery, here are two 
that are condemned to be secretly happy 
for a few months longer: a hard fate for 
one of your sex it seems; but it is so 
much sweeter than the usual lot of mine, 
that really I cannot share your misery ;”’ 
and she smiled joyously. 

‘«‘Then share my happiness, my dear 
wife.”’ 

‘“Hush ! not so loud !”’ 

‘‘ Why, Dard is gone, and we are out 
of doors, will the little birds betray us? ”’ 

“‘The lower windows are open, and I 
saw Jacintha in one of the rooms.”’ 

«« Jacintha?!! we are in awe of the very 
servants!!! Well, if I must not say it 
loud, 1 will say it often,’ and, putting 
his mouth to her ear, he poured a burn- 
ing whisper of love into it: ‘My love! 
my angel! my wife! my wife! my 
wife !’’ 

She turned her swimming eves on him. 

“My husband!’ she whispered in re- 
turn. 

Laure came out and found them almost 
literally billing and cooing. She looked 
into their beaming faces, and said, pet- 
tishly— 

“You must not be so happy, you 
two !”’ 

“We can’t help it.’’ 

“You must and shall help it ; Joseph- 
ine, our mother has reproached me with 


the joy she sees around her. She sus- 
pects.”’ 
‘She has spoken to you? Your eyes 


are red. She has found me out?” 
“No! not so bad as that. Come away 
from the house a little way, and I’ll tell 
you.” 
“After all,” said Laure, as soon as 
they got into the park, ‘“‘ why conceal 
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the truth from her any longer? She 


will forgive us.” 

“Take care, Laure,’’ said Camille, sly- 
ly, “I have just offended her by a word 
of the kind.’’ 

«How can I tell my mother that within 
six weeks of my husband’s death—?”’ 

“Don’t say your husband,’’ put in 
Camille, wincing; ‘‘the priest never con- 
firmed that union: words spoken before 
a magistrate do not make a marriage in 
the sight of Heaven.”’ 

Josephine cut him short. 

‘Among honorable men and women all 
oaths are alike sacred : and Heaven’s eye 
is ina magistrate’s room as in a church. 
A daughter of the house of Beaurepaire 
gave her hand to Captain Raynal, and 
called herself his wife. Therefore she was 
his wife, and is his widow. She owes him 
everything; the house you are all living 
in, among the rest. She ought to be 
proud of her brief connection with that 
pure, heroic spirit, and, when she is so 
little noble as to disown him, then say 
that gratitude and justice have no longer 
a place among- mankind ! ”’ 

“Come into the chapel,’’ said Camille, 
with a voice that showed he was hurt. 

They entered the chapel, and there they 
saw something that thoroughly surprised 
them. A marble monument to the mem- 
ory of Raynal. It leaned at present 
against the wall below the place prepared 
to receive it. The inscription, short, but 
emphatic and full of feeling, told of the 
battles he had fought in, including the 
last fatal skirmish, and his marriage with 
the heiress of Beaurepaire; and, in a few 
soldier-like words, the uprightness, sim- 
plicity, and generosity of his character. 

The girls were so touched by this un- 
expected trait in Camille that they threw 
their arms round his neck by one impulse. 

“Am I wrong to be proud of him?” 
said Josephine, triumphantly. ‘* You con- 
quered yourself here, my brave soldier ! ”’ 

“Do not praise me,’ said Camille, 
looking down confused. “ One tries to be 
good; but it is very hard—to some of us 
—not to you, Josephine ; and, after all, it 
is only the truth that we have written on 
that stone. Poor Raynal! he was my old 
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comrade; he saved me from death, and 
not a soldier’s death—drowning ; and he 
was a better man than I am, or ever 
shall be. Now he is dead, I can say these 
things. If I had said them when he was 
alive, it would have been more to my 
credit.”’ 

Further comment was cut short by two 
workmen, who came in with a pail of 
liquid cement, to place and fix the slab. 

Camille and the ladies went back tow- 
ard the house ; and then, as praise seemed 
to make Camille uncomfortable, they nat- 
urally fell upon the other topic. 

Laure told them all that had passed 
between the baroness and her. When 
Laure came to the actual details of that 
conversation, to the words, and looks, 
and tones, Josephine’s uneasiness rose to 
an overpowering height. 

‘We have underrated mamma’s 
shrewdness. What shall I do?’’ 

‘* Better tell her than let her find out,’’ 
said Laure. ‘‘ We must tell her some 
day.”’ 

At last, after a long and agitated dis- 
cussion, Josephine consented ; but Laure 
must be the one to tell all to the baroness. 

«“So, then, you at least will make your 
peace with mamma,’’ argued Josephine, 
‘and let us go in and do this before our 
courage fails: besides, it is going to rain, 
and it has turned cold. Where have all 
these clouds come from ? 
there was not one in the sky !”’ 

They went, with hesitating steps and 
guilty looks, to the saloon. Their mother 
was not there. A reprieve. 

Laure had an idea. ‘‘ No, I will not 
tell her here. I will ask her to go out 
with me; and then I will take her to the 
chapel, and show her the monument, and 
then she will be so pleased with poor Ca- 
mille: after that, when she is softened, 
I will begin by telling her all the misery 
you have both gone through; and, when 
she pities you, then I will show her it was 
all my fault your misery ended in a secret 
marriage.’’ 

«Ah, Laure! you are my guardian 
angel. I feel cold at what is coming: it 
is very good of you to make the plunge 
for us. After all, to-morrow must come ! 


An hour ago | 
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To-morrow we shall be no longer playing 
a part and hiding our hearts from our 
dear mother. It will seem like a return 
to nature to be once more all open to her, 
as we used to be till this last twelve- 
month.”’ 

Laure assented warmly to this, and the 
confederates sat there waiting for the 
baroness. At last, as she did not come, 
Laure rose to go to her. ‘“ When the 
mind is made up it is no use being cow- 
ardly and putting off,’ said she firmly. 
For all that, her cheek had but little color 
left in it when she left her chair with this 
resolve. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


Now it happened as Laure went down 
the long salon to carry out their united 
resolve, that Jacintha looked in; and, 
after a hasty glance to see who was pres- 
ent, she waited till Laure came up to her, 
and then she drew a letter from under 
her apron and gave it her. 

‘‘ A letter for my mistress, 
with an air of mystery. 

«Why not take it to her, then ?”’ 

‘“*T thought you might like to see it | 
first. mademoiselle,’’ said she, with a 
quiet meaning. 

<< A letter for our mother, Josephine, 
that is all.”’ 

“‘TIs it from the dear doctor?’ asked 
Josephine. 

‘La, no, mademoiselle,’’ said Jacintha ; 
“don’t you know the doctor is come 
home? Why, he has been in the house 
near an hour. He is with my lady.” 

The doctor entered the room at this 
very moment. Laure threw down the 
letter, and she and the whole party were 
instantly occupied in greeting him. 

When they had all shaken hands with 
him, and welcomed him again and again, 
Laure remembered the letter, and took it 
up to carry to the baroness. ‘Looking at 
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said she, 
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it then more closely, she uttered an 
exclamation and beckoned the doctor 
hastily. 

He came to her; and she put the letter 
nto his hand. 

He put up his glasses and eyed it. 

““Yes!’’ whispered he, ‘it is from 
hom.” 

Josephine and Camille saw something 
was going on: they joined the other two 
with curiosity in their faces. 

Laure put her hand on a small table 
near her and leaned a moment. She 
turned half sick at a letter coming from 
the dead. 

“My love! my Laure cried Jo- 
sephine, with great concern, ‘‘ what is 
the matter ?”’ 

‘““My poor friends,’”’ said the doctor, 
solemnly, “this is one of those fearful 
things that you have not seen in your 
short lives, but it has been more than 
once my lot to witness it. The ships that 
carry letters from distant countries vary 
greatly in speed, and are subject to de- 
taining accidents. Yes! this is the third 
time I have seen a letter come written by 
a hand known to be cold. The baroness 
is a little excited to-day, I don’t know 
from what cause. With your approba- 
tion, Madame Raynal, I will read this 
letter before I let her see it.”’ 

* Read it, doctor.”’ 

“Shall I read it out? ”’ 

‘Certainly. There may be some wish 
expressed in it: and the last wishes of a 
hero are sacred.”’ 

Camille, from delicacy, retired to some 
little distance, and the doctor read the 
letter in a low and solemn voice. 
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“My dear mother :—I hope all are 
well at Beaurepaire as I am, or I hope 
soon to be. I received a wound in our 
last skirmish: not a@ very severe one: 
but it put an end to my writing for some 
time.’ 


‘* Poor fellow ! it was his death-wound. 
Why, when was this written ?—why ?”’ 
and the doctor paused and seemed stupe- 
fied: ‘‘why, my dears, has my memory 
gone, or—’’ and again he looked eagerly 
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at the letter, “for God’s sake, what was 
the date of the battle in which he was 
killed: for this letter is dated the 15th of 
May. Is it a dream ?—no!—this was 
written since his death.”’ 

“No, doctor,’’ said-Camille, hastily, 
“you deceive yourself.”’ 

“Why, what was the date of the 
Moniteur, then?” asked St. Aubin, in | 
great agitation. 

‘Considerably later than this,’”’ said 
Camille. 

““Well, but suppose it was—you don’t 
see—the journal ! the journal ! ”’ ‘ 

‘““My mother has it locked up. Tl 
CUD, 

‘* No, Laure, no one but me. Josephine, 
do not give way to hopes that may be 
delusive. But I tell you plainly, there 
are hopes. I must see that journal di- 
rectly. Stay where you are. I will go 
to the baroness.’’ He hurried out. 

He was scarcely gone, when a cry of 
horror filled the room, a cry as of mad- 
ness falling like a thunderbolt on a hu- 
man mind. 

It was Josephine, who, up to this, had 
not uttered one word. She stood, white 
as a corpse, in the middle of the room, 
and wrung her hands. 

“What have I done? What shall I 
do? It was the third of May! I see it 
before me in letters of fire—the third of 
May! the third of May !—and he writes 
the 15th.”’ 

“No! no!” cried Camille wildly. “It 
was long, long after the third.”’ 

‘IT WAS THE THIRD OF May!”’ re- 
peated Josephine, in a hoarse voice, that 
none would have known for hers. 

Camille ran to her with words of com- 
fort and hope; he did not share her fears. 
He remembered about when the Moniteur 
came, though not the very day. He 
threw his arm lovingly round her, as if 
to protect her against these shadowy 
terrors. Her dilating eyes seemed fixed 
on something distant in space or time— 
at some horrible thing coming slowly 
toward her. She did not see Camille ap- 
proach her, but the moment she felt him 
she turned upon him swiftly. 

*“Do you love me—you ?”’ still in the 
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hoarse voice that had so little in it of Jo- 
sephine. 

*¢Oh, Josephine! ”’ 

*“Does one grain of respect or virtue 
mingle in your love for me ?”’ 

‘What words are these, my wife ? ”’ 

“Then leave Raynal’s house upon the 
instant. You wonder I can be so cruel? 
I wonder, too; and that I can see my 
duty so clear in one short moment! But, 
Camille, I have lived twenty years since 
that letter came. Oh! my brain has 
whirled through a thousand agonies. 
But Ihave come back a thousand times 
to the same thing—you and I must see 
each other’s face no more.”’ 

Camille threw himself on his knees and 
implored her to recall her words. 

“Take care,’’ she screamed, wildly. 
“*T am on the verge of madness; is it for 
you to thrust me over the precipice ? 
Come now, if you are-a man of honor, 
if you have a spark of gratitude toward 
the poor woman who has given you all 
except her fair name—that she will take 
to the grave in spite of you all—promise 
that you will leave Raynal’s house this 
minute, if he is alive, and let me die in 
honor, as I have lived.’’ 

“No! no!’ cried Camille, terror- 
stricken; it cannot be! Heaven is 
merciful; and Heaven sees how happy 
we are! Becalm; these are idle fears— 
be calm, I say! Well, then, my poor 
saint, if it is so, I will obey you. I will 
stay, I will go, I will die, I will live. 
Whatever you bid me do, I will do, my 
poor Josephine !”’ 

“Swear this to me by the thing you 
hold most sacred ! ”’ 

“IT swear by my love for you.” 

Agitated voices were heard at the 
door, and the baroness burst in, followed 
by the doctor, who was trying in vain 
to put some bounds to her emotion and 
her hopes. 

“Oh, my children!—my children! ”’ 
cried she, trembling violently. ‘‘ Here, 
Laure, my hands shake so ; take this key, 
open the cabinet, there is the Monzteur. 
What is the date ?”’ 

“The 20th of May.”’ 

“There !’’ cried Camille. ‘<I told you.” 
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The baroness uttered a feeble moan. 
Her hopes died as suddenly as they had 
been born, and she sank drooping into 
a chair, with a bitter sigh. 

Camille stole a joyful look at Josephine. 
She was in the same attitude, looking 
straight before her as at a coming 
horror. Presently Laure uttered a faint 
cry: ‘ The battle was before !”’ 

‘To be sure,’’ cried the doctor: “you 
forget, it is not the date of the paper, 
but of the battle it records. For God’s 
sake, when was the battle ? ”’ 

‘THE THIRD OF May,”’’ said Josephine, 
in a voice that seemed to come from the 
tomb. 

Laure’s hands that held the journal 
fell like a dead weight upon her knees. 
She whispered : ‘It was the third of May.”’ 
‘ “Ah!” cried the baroness, starting 
up. “He may yet be alive! He must 
be alive! Heaven is merciful! Heaven 
would not take my son from me. A 
poor old woman who has not long to 
live. There was a letter! Where is the 
letter ? ”’ ; 

** Yes, the letter! Where is it?’’ 


said the doctor. ‘I had it: it has 
dropped from my old fingers. I thought 
of nothing but the journal.”’ 

A short examination of the room 


showed the letter lying crumpled up 
near the door. Camille gave it to the 
baroness. 

«* Read !—read ! no, not you, old friend ! 
You and J are old: our hands shake, and 
our eyes are troubled: this young gentle- 
man will read it tous: his eyes are not 
dim and troubled. Oh, something tells 
me that when J hear this letter I shall 
find out whether my son lives! Why do 
you not read it to me, Camille?” cried 
she, almost fiercely. 

Camille, thus pressed, obeyed mechanic- 
ally, and began to read Raynal’s letter 
aloud, scarce knowing what he did, but 
urged and driven by the baroness. 


«‘ My dear mother :—I hope all are 
well at Beaurepaire, as I am. TI re- 
ceived a wound in our last skirmish, not 
a very severe one: but it stopped my 
writing for some time.”’ 
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«Go on, dear Camille! go on.” 

«The page ends there, madame.” 

The paper was thin, and Camille, 
whose hand trembled, had some difficulty 
in detaching the leaves from one another. 
He succeeded, however, at last, and went 
on reading and writhing. 


“« By the way, you must address your 
next letter to me as Colonel Raynal. I 
was promoted just before this last 
affair, but had not time to tell you.” 


‘“<There, there!” cried the baroness. 
«“He was Colonel Raynal, and Colonel 
Raynal was not killed.’’ 

“Pray don’t interrupt.”’ 

‘“No, my friend: go on, Camille—why 
do you hesitate ? what is the matter? do 
for pity’s sake go on, sir.” 

Camille cast a look of agony around, 
and put his hand to his brow, on which 
large drops. of cold perspiration, like a 
death dew, were gathering; but, driven 
to the stake on all sides, he gasped on, 
rather than read:: for his eye had gone 
down the page. 


“<A namesake of mine—Commandant 
Raynal—’’ 
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“ Has not been—so fortunate : he—” 


“Go on! goon!” 

The wretched man could now scarcely 
utter Raynal’s words: they came from 
him in a choking groan. 


“He was killed—poor fellow !—while 
heading a gallant charge upon the 
enemy’s flank.” 


The letter was ground convulsively ; 
then it fell, all crumpled, on the floor. 

‘‘Bless you, Camille!” cried the bar- 
oness—‘‘bless you! bless you! I havea 
son still! Give me the precious letter !”’ 

She stooped eagerly, took it up, and 
kissed it again and again. 

‘“Your husband is alive! my 
alive! our benefactor is alive ! ”’ 


son is 
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Then she fell on her knees, and thanked 
Heaven aloud before them all. Then she 
rose and went hastily out, and her voice 
was heard crying very loud— 

«« Jacintha! Jacintha !” 

The doctor followed, fearful for the 
effects of this violent joy on so aged 
a person. The three remained behind, 
panting and pale like those to whom 
dead Lazarus burst the tomb and came 
forth in a moment—at a word. Then 
Camille half kneeled, half fell at Jo- 
sephine’s feet, and, in a voice choked 
with sobs, bade her dispose of him. 

She turned her head away. 

‘Do not speak to me, do not look at 
me: if we look at one another, we are 
lost. Go! die at your post, and I at 
mine !”’ 

He bowed his head, and kissed her 
dress, then he rose calm as despair and 
white as death, and, his knees knocking 
under him, he tottered away like a corpse 
set moving. 


The baroness came back, triumphant 
and gay. 

“| have sent her to bid them ring the 
bells in the village; the poor shall be 
feasted—all shall share our joy—my son 
was dead, and lives. Oh, joy! joy! 
joy tl? : 

““Mother !’’ shrieked Josephine. 

‘‘Madwoman that I am, I am too 
boisterous ! help me, Laure! she is going 
to faint—her lips are white !”’ 

They brought a chair. They forced Jo- 
sephine into it. She was not the least 
faint: yet her body obeyed their hands 
just like a dead body. The baroness 
burst into tears, tears streamed from 
Laure’s eyes. Josephine’s were dry and 


stony, and fixed on coming horror. The 
baroness reproached herself. 
“Thoughtless old woman. It was too 


sudden: it is too much for my dear child. 
I, too, am faint now;” and she kneeled, 
and laid her aged head on her daughter’s 
bosom, saying feebly through her tears, 
*“too much joy—too much joy.”’ 
Josephine took no notice of her. She 
sat like one turned to stone, looking far 
away over her mother’s head with rigid 
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eyes fixed on the air and on coming hor- 
rors. 

Laure felt her arm seized. It was St. 
Aubin. He, too, was pale now, though 
not before. He spoke in a terrible 
whisper to Laure, his eye fixed on the 
woman of stone that sat there. 

“Is THIS JO¥?”’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


JOSEPHINE RAYNAL is no stranger to 
you: most of you know more about her 
than about any other woman of your ac- 
quaintance. Bring your knowledge to 
my aid. Imagine, as the weary hours, 
and days, and weeks roll over her head, 
what this loving woman feels for her 
lover whom she has dismissed: what 
this grateful woman feels for the bene- 
- factor she has unwittingly wronged—but 
will never wrong with her eyes open. 
What this woman, pure aS snow, and 
proud as fire, feels at the appearance of 
frailty into which circumstances have be- 
trayed her. 

Put down the book a moment; shut 
‘your eyes; and imagine this strange 
form of human suffering. 


Doctor St. Aubin received one day a 
note from a publishing bookseller, to in- 
quire whether he still thought of giving 
the world his valuable work on insects. 
The doctor was amazed. 

“My valuable work! Why, Laure, 
they all refused it, and this one in par- 
ticular recoiled:from me as if my insects 
could sting on paper.’’ 

The publisher went on to say — 

«Studies of this class are gaining 
ground, and I think we might venture 
. before the public.” 

This led to a correspondence, in which 
the convert to insects explained that the 
work must be published at the author’s 
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expense, the publisher contenting himself 
with the profits. 

The author, thirsting for the public, 
consented. 

Then the publisher wrote again to say 
that the work must be spiced. A little 
politics must be flung in: nothing goes 
down else. 

The author answered in some heat that 
he would not dilute things everlasting 
with the fleeting topics of the day, nor 
defile science with politics. On this his 
Mentor smoothed him down, despising 
him secretly for not seeing that a book 
is a matter of trade and nothing else. 
Brief, St. Aubin went to Paris to hatch 
his Phoenix. 

He had not been there a week, when a 
small deputation called on him, and in- 
formed him he had been elected honorary 
member of a certain scientific society. 

*“‘Hallo!’? thought he, and bowed as 
gentlemen used and as dancing masters 


use. Fair speeches on both sides! Exit 
deputation. 

Next, invitations poured in. He ac- 
cepted them. Heshoneat parties. Com- 


pliments were gracefully insinuated to his 
face. Science seemed really to be coming 
into fashion. 

But when a lovely voung woman or two 
began with the pliancy of their sex to find 
they had for many vears secretly taken a 
warm interest in butterflies—out of their 
own species—the naturalist smelled a rat. 

“‘T see,’’ said he, “ entomology, a form 
of idiocy in a poor man, is a graceful de- 
viation of the intellect in a rich one.”’ 

Philosopher without bile, he saw through 
this, and let it amuse, not shock him. His 
species had another trait in reserve for 
him. 

He took a world of trouble to find out 
the circumstances of his nephew’s nephews 
and nieces: then he made arrangements 
for distributing a large part of his legacy 
His intentions and the pro- 
portions of his generosity transpired. 

Silent till now, they all fell to and 
abused him; each looking only at the 
amount of his individual share, not at 
the sum total the doctor was giving 
away to an ungrateful lot. 
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The donor was greatly amused, and 
noted down the incident and some of the 
remarks in his commonplace-book, under 
this head, ‘‘ Man.” 

Paris is full of seductions, some of them 
innocent. It netted the doctor, and held 
him fast. 

He was disturbed from time to time by 
ill accounts of Josephine’s health ; and, if 
he had thought with the baroness that 
her illness was of the body, he would have 
come to her side at once: as it was, he 
hoped more from time than from drugs 
in her case; and, as he had a vague sus- 
picion he was not desirous the baroness 
should share, he was rather disposed to 
keep out of her way. 

He wrote, therefore, briefly and re- 
servedly, assuring Madame de Beaure- 
paire that Madame Raynal had no organic 
disease, and would outgrow these fluctua- 
tions of health: he prescribed some mild 
tonics. 

The despair of Josephine’s mind was so 
terrible that Laure would gladly have 
compounded for a bodily illness: she 
feared for her sister’s reason; and, 
though it added another anxiety, she was 
scarcely sorry when she discovered that 
symptoms which looked like bile attacked 
her frequently. 

“‘T shall tell our mother of this.”’ 

““T would not tell her a word about it,”’ 
observed Jacintha, quietly. She hap- 
pened to be present. 

“Why not? she has already noticed 
how ill my sister is.’’ 

“Mademoiselle Laure, take my advice 
and don’t go and worry her: it can do 
no good.”’ 

Jacintha spoke so firmly, and seemed 
so confident, that Laure drew her aside. 

« Jacintha, [-am so anxious about her : 
and perhaps our mother may know some 
remedy : she is more experienced than we 
ares: 

‘«There isno remedy wanted. You are 
making a fuss about nothing, mademoi- 
selle.’’ 

““How do you know that, Jacintha ? 
Did you ever see any one suffer as she 
does??? 

“Plenty 17 
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“Oh, Jacintha ! be frank with me: did 
they die? ’”’ 

(te No. 22 

«None of them ?”’ 

“Not one. 

«Then there is no danger, you think ?”’ 

“Not an atom.”’ 

‘Bless you for saying so, good Jacin- 
tha! And how confidently you speak : 
your tone and manner reassure me. Yet, 
after all, my poor Jacintha, you are not 
a doctor ! ’’ 

‘““No, mademoiselle, but women in my 
way of life see a many things, and hear a 
many things, that don’t come to a young 
lady’s knowledge like you.”’ 

“Oh, do they ? ” 

The above symptom disappeared: but 
a more serious cause of fear remained in 
Josephine’s utter listlessness and fright- 
ful apathy: she seemed a creature de- 
scending inch by inch into the tomb. She 
shunned all company: even Laure’s at 
times. She seldom spoke. One day she 
said, ‘‘ Not dead yet!’’ half to herself, 
and in such a tone that Laure’s heart 
died within her. 

The house fell into silence and gloom. . 

Jacintha, naturally so bustling and 
cheerful, became silent, thoughtful and 
moody. She had never been so affected 
by their former troubles. Laure caught 
her eye at times, dwelling with a singu- 
lar expression of pity and interest on Jo- 
sephine. ‘‘Good creature!” thought 
Laure, “she sees my sister is unhappy, 
and that makes her more attentive and 
devoted to her than ever.’’ 

One day these three were together in 
Josephine’s room. Josephine was me- 
chanically combing her long hair, when, 
all of a sudden, she stretched out her 
hand and cried hastily— 

** Laure ! ”’ 

Laure ran to her, and coming behind 
her saw in the glass that’ her lips were 
colorless. She screamed to Jacintha, 
and between them they supported Jo- 
sephine to the bed. She had hardly 
touched it when she fainted dead away. 

“Mamma! mamma!” cried Laure, in 
her terror. 

“Hush!” cried Jacintha, “hold your 
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tongue ; it is only a faint. Help me loosen 
her, don’t make any noise whatever.’’ 
They loosened her stays and applied the 
usual remedies, but it was some time be- 
fore she came to. At last the color came 
back to her lips, then to her -cheek; and 
the light to her eye. Shesmiled feebly on 
Jacintha and Laure. 
‘*T have been insensible, have I not?” 
“Yes, love, and frightened us—a little 
—not much—Oh dear !. oh dear !”’ 
“Don’t be alarmed, sweet one—I am 


better. 7? 
““Now may I go and tell mamma ? ° ee 


asked Laure. 

‘*No! mademoiselle,’’ was Jacintia’a 
reply. ‘*What makes you so bent on 
tormenting my mistress ? ”’ 

“* But, Jacintha, lam frightened : it is 
not as if my sister was subject to fainting 
fits. Inever saw her faint but once be- 
tore.?’ 

«* And I will never do it again, since it 
frightens you.’’ Then Josephine said to 
her sister, in a low voice and in the Ital- 
ian language: ‘‘I hoped it, was Death, 
my sister; but he comes not to the 
wretched.”’ : 

’ “Tf you hoped that!’ replied Laure, in 
the same language, “you do not love 
your poor sister, who so loves you.”’ 

While the Italian was going on, Ja- 
cintha’s dark eyes glanced suspiciously 
on each speaker in turn. But her suspi- 
cions were all wide of the mark. 

“* Now may I go and tell mamma ?”’ 

“No, mademoiselle! Madame Raynal, 
do take my side, and forbideher.”’ 

«Why, what is itto you!’’ said Laure, 
sharply. 

‘Tf it was not Something to me, should 
I thwart my dear young lady ? ”’ 

“No. And you shall have your own 


way, if you will but condescend to give | 


me a reason.”’ 

This to some of us might appear rea- 
sonable, but not to Jacintha: it even hurt 
her feelings. : 

«‘ Mademoiselle,’’ she said, ‘‘ when you 
were little and used to ask me for any- 
thing, did I ever say to you, ‘Give me a 
reason first’? ”’ 


‘There! she is right. We should not 
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make terms with tried friends. Come, 
we will pay her devotion this compliment. 
It is such a small favor.” 

«And I shall take it as a great one.”’ 

‘*Hnough : we will not tell our mo- 
ther.’’ 

Laure acquiesced, but with a sigh. 

“JT did so hope that all our conceal- 
ments from her’were ended: but now we 
have begun concealing, something keeps 
always happening to make us go on. 

“‘Well, one comfort, Dr. St. Aubin will 


be here next month, and then J shall tell 
him; there is no objection to that, I sup- 
pose.”’ 


“What day does the doctor come?” 
was all Jacintha’s answer. 

‘; We don’t know yet: but he will write 
first.” 


An improvement took place in Joseph- 
ine’s health about this time. A slight 
tint came to her cheek, and faint and fit- 
ful glows to her heart. The powers of 
life in her received a support: she was 
conscious of it. She said one day to 
Laure : 

* My sister, I no longer wish to die: is 
it not strange? Something; seems to bid 
me live. Is Heaven strengthening me to 
suffer more ? ”’ ; 

‘“No, my sister,’’ said Laure; ‘‘ time is 
blunting your anguish! And it is for my 
sake you wish to live, bless you !—for 
mine, who would follow you to the tomb, 
my best beloved of all the world ! ” 

“Yes, Laure, you love your poor sister 
too well. I fear vou love me better than 
you do Edouarda.”’ 

‘‘He has no troubles! Yes, my poor 
patient saint, my life seems to me too 
small a thing to give you.”’ : 

‘‘It is very consoling to be loved so,”’ 
sobbed Josephine. ‘‘ Oh, that none other 
but you had ever loved me! I have 
caused the despair of one who loved me 
well, too. Oh, my sister !—my sister ! ”’ 

This was the only time she had ever 
alluded for months past to Camille. She 
guarded the avenues of her heart, poor 
soul! She fought for her purity as 
sternly, as keenly, as heroes ever fought 


for glory, or martyrs for truth. 
a Vike 
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Josephine’s appearance improved still | 


more. Her hollow cheeks recovered their 
plump smoothness, and her beauty its 
bloom, and her person grew more noble 
and statue-like than ever, and within she 
felt a sense of indomitable vitality. Her 
appetite had for some months been ex- 
cessively feeble and uncertain, and her 
food tasteless; but of late by what she 
conceived to be a reaction such as is com- 
mon after youth has shaken off a long 
sickness, her appetite had been not only 
healthy but eager. 

The baroness observed this, and it re- 
lieved her of a large portion of her 
anxiety. One day at dinner her ma- 
ternal heart was so pleased with Joseph- 
ine’s performance, that she took it as a 
personal favor. 

‘Well done, my daughter! that gives 
your mother pleasure to see you eat 
again. ‘Soup and bouillon: and now 
twice you have been to Laure for some 
of that paté, which does you so much 
credit, Jacintha.’’ 

Josephine ‘colored high at this compli- 
ment. 

“It is true,” said she, “I eat like a 
pig;’’ and, with a furtive glance at the 
said pate, she laid down her knife and 
fork, and ate no more of anything. | 

‘The doctor will be angry with me,”’ 
said the baroness. ‘‘I have tormented 
him away from Paris, and when he comes 
he will find her as well as ever.’’ 

‘“*Madame the baroness,’”’ said Jacin- 
tha, hastily, ‘‘when does the doctor 
come, if [may make so bold, that I may 
get his room ready ?”’ 

“Well thought. of, Jacintha. He 
comes the day after to-morrow in the 
afternoon.’’ 


At night when the young ladies went 
up to bed, what did they find, but a little 
cloth laid on a little table in Josephine’s 
room, and the remains of the pate she 
had liked. Laure burst out laughing: 

*‘Look at that dear duck of a goose, 
Jacintha! Our mother’s flattery sank 
deep ; she thinks we can eat her pates at 
all hours of the day and night. Shall I 
send it away ?”’ 


‘ 
tered slowly 
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*“ No!’ said Josephine; ‘‘ that would 
hurt her culinary pride, and perhaps her 
affection : only cover it up, dear: for just 
now I am not in the humor: it rather 
turns my stomach.’’ 

It was covered up. The sisters retired 
to rest. In the middle of the night, pitch 
dark, Josephine rose, groped her: way to 
the pate, and ate it to the last mouthful: 
polished the plate; then to bed again, 
tranquilized. 


a 

The large tapestried chamber, once 
occupied. by Camille Dujardin, was now 
turned into a sitting-room, and it was a 
favorite room on account of the beautiful 
view from the windows. It had also a 
large side window looking westward, as 
well as four windows looking south: and 
this suited the baroness; her sight was 
dim. 

Josephine sat there alone with some 
work on a certain day in her hand: but 
the needle often stopped, and the fair 
head drooped. 

She heaved a deep sigh. 

To her surprise it was echoed by a sigh 
that, likeher own, seemed to come from 
a heart full of sighs. P 

She turned hastily round —it was 
Jacintha. : 

Josephine, as we know, had a woman’s 
eye for reading faces, and she was in- 
stantly struck by two things, by a cer- 
tain gravity in Jacintha’s gaze, and a 
flutter which the young woman was 
suppressing with tolerable but not com- 
plete success., 

Disguising the uneasiness this discov- 
ery gave her, she looked Jacintha full 
in the face, and said mildly, but a little 
coldly— 

“Well, Jacintha ? ”’ 

Jacintha lowered her eyes, and mat- 


“The doctor—comes—to-day.’? hen 
raised her eyes all in a moment to take 
Josephine off her guard—but the calm 
face was impenetrable. So then Jacintha 
added, ‘‘ to our misfortune, * throwing =m 
still more meaning. 

“To our misfortune? What, gear old 
friend—what do you mean ? ‘a 


“It is not so easy to say what I 
mean! ”’ 

“And it is impossible for me to divine 

it, my poor Jacintha!”’ 
_ “Madame,” said the other firmly, “do 
not jest, I entreat you! the case is too 
serious. That old man’‘makes me shake. 
You are never safe with him. So long as 
his head is in the clouds, you might take 
his shoes off, and on he’d walk and never 
know it; but every now and then he 
comes out of the clouds all in one mo- 
ment, without a word of warning, and 
when he does his eye is on everything, 
like a bird’s. Then heis so old. He has 
seen a heap. Take my word for it, the 
old are more knowing than the young, let 
them be as sharp as you like: the old 
have seen everything. We have only 
heard talk of the most part, with here 
and there a glimpse. To know life to the 
bottom, you must live it out, from the 
soup to the dessert; and that is what the 
doctor has done, and now he is coming 
here.” 

‘Well, and what follows ?’’ 

“Mademoiselle Laure will go telling 
him everything: and, if she tells him half 
what there is to tell, your secret will be 
no secret.” : 

‘¢ My secret !”’ gasped J osephine, turn- 
ing pale. 

““Don’t look so, madame!—don’t be 
frightened at poor Jacintha. Sooner or 
later you must trust somebody besides 
Mademoiselle Laure.’’ 

Josephine looked at her with inquiring, 
frightened eyes. . 

“‘ Mademoiselle!—I beg pardon, ma- 
dame—I carried you in my arms when I 
was achild. When I was a girl you tod- 
dled at my side, and held my gown, and 
_lisped my name; and used to put your 
little arms round my neck, and kiss me, 
you would. Ah, mademoiselle, I wish 
those days could come back!’ - 

«¢ Ah! would they could !—would they 
could!” 

««And if ever I had the least pain, or 
sickness, your dear little face would turn 
as sorrowful, and all the pretty color 
leave it for Jacintha; and now you are in 
trouble, sore trouble—but you turn away 
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from me, you dare not trust me, that 
would be cut in pieces ere I would betray 
you! Mademoiselle, you are wrong. The 
poor can feel: they have all seen trouble, 
and a servant is the best of friends where 
she has the heart to love her mistress! 
and do not I love you? Ah, mademoi- 
selle ! do not turn from her who has car- 
ried you in her arms, and laid you to 
sleep upon her bosom, many’s and many’s 
the time.”’ 

J osephine panted audibly. She held out 
her hand eloquently toward Jacintha, but 
she turned her head away, and trembled. 

Jacintha cast a hasty glance round the 
room. Then she trembled too at what > 
she was going to say, and the effect it ; 
might have on the young lady. As for 
Josephine, terrible as the conversation 
had become, she made no attempt to 
evade it, for she must learn how far 
Jacintha ‘had penetrated her secret. 

Jacintha, in a hurried, quivering voice, 
hissed into Josephine’s ear these words— 

““When the news of Colonal Raynal’s 
death came, you wept, but the color came 
back to your cheek. When the news of 
his life came, you turned to stone. Ah! 
my poor young lady, there has been more 
between you and that man than should 
be. Ever sin¢e one day you all went to 
Frejus together you ‘were a changed wo- 
man. Ihave seen you look at him, as— 
as a wife looks at’ her man., I have seen 
him—” ‘ 

‘‘Hush! Jacintha! Do not -tell me 
what you have seen—oh ! do not remind 
me of joys I pray God to help me forget. 
He was my husband, then !—oh, cruel 
Jacintha, to remind me ‘of what I have 
been: of what Iam—ah me! ah me! ah 
me!” 

“ Your husband !!’’ muttered Jacintha 
in utter amazement. 

Then Josephine drooped her head, on 
this faithful creature’s shoulder, and told 
her with many sobs the story I have told 
you; she told it very briefly, for it was to 
a woman, who, though little educated, 
was full of feeling and shrewdness, and 
needed but the bare facts: she could add 
the rest from her own heart and experi- 
ence: could tell the storm of feelings 
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through which these two unhappy lovers 
must have passed. Her frequent sighs 
of pity and sympathy drew, Josephine on 
to pour out all her griefs. When the tale 
was ended, she gave a sigh of relief. ; 

“Tt might have been worse,”’ said Ja- 
cintha: “I thought it was worse—the 
more fool I—I deserve to have my head 
cut. off! ”’ 

It was Josephine’s turn to be amazed. 

“Tt could have been worse! ’’ said she. 
‘“‘How? tell me,’? added she bitterly. 
‘Tt would be a consolation to me could 
I see that.” ; 

Jacintha colored and evaded this ques- 
tion, and begged her to go on—to keep 
nothing back from her. Josephine as- 
sured her she had revealed all. Jacintha 
looked at her a moment in silence. 

“Tt is then as I half suspected.”’ 

kW beatae 3 ; 

“You do not know all that/is before 
you. You do not see why I am afraid of 
that old man ?”’ ; 

‘*No: not of him in particular.” 

‘Nor why I want to keep Mademoiselle 
Laure from talking too much to him ? ”’ 

““No! Jacintha, be not uneasy. Laure 
is to be trusted. She is wise—wiser than 
Iam.” 

“You are neither of .you wise. You 
know nothing. Ah! my poor young mis- 
tress, you are but a child still. You have 
a deep water to wade through,”’ said Ja- 
cintha, so solemnly that Josephine ‘trem- 
bled. ‘<A deep water, and do not see it 
even. You have told me what is past ; 
now I must tell you what is coming. 
Heaven help me!”’ 

Josephine trembled. 

«Give me your dear hand to hold, ma- 
demoiselle, if you believe I love you! ”’ 

“*There, dear Jacintha.”’ 

She trembled. 

*«« Have you no misgiving ?”’ 

«Alas! I'am full of them: at your 
words, at your manner, they fly around 
me in crowds.”’ 

«Have you no one ?’’ 

‘Nod? 

“Turn your head from me a bit, my 
sweet young lady. I am an honest wo- 
ian, though I am not so innocent as you, 
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and Iam forced against my will to speak 
my mind plainer than I am used to,.””” 

Then followed a conversation, to detail 
which might anticipate our story; suffice 
it to say that it gave Josephine another 
confidante. 

Laure, coming into the room rather 
suddenly, found her sister weeping on Ja- 
cintha’s bosom, and Jacintha crying and 
sobbing over her. 


Doctor St. Aubin, on his arrival, was 
agreeably surprised at Madame Raynal’s 
appearance. 

‘«“She looks much as_usual,’’ said he. 
‘“‘She is even grown a little. How is 
your appetite, my child ?”’ 

“Very good, doctor.”’ 

‘“‘Oh, as to her appetite,”’ 
baroness, ‘‘it is immense.”’ 

‘* Indeed !”’ 

“It was,”’? explained Josephine, ‘just 
when I began to get better; but now it 
is much asusual.’’ This answer had been 
arranged beforehand by Jacintha. She 
added: ‘‘ The fact is, we wanted to see 
you, doctor, and my ridiculous ailments 
were an excuse for tearing you from 
Paris.’ P : 

«And now we have succeeded,”’ said 
Laure, ‘“‘let us throw off the mask and 
talk of other things—above all. of Paris 
and your éclat.”’ 

‘‘ For all that,’’ persisted the baroness. 
‘‘she was ill when f first wrote, and very 
ill, too.’’ 

“Madame Raynal,’”’ said the doctor. 
solemnly, “ your conduct has been irregu- 
lar, to say the least: once ill, and your 
illness announced to your medical adviser, 
you had no right to get well, but by his 
prescriptions. As, then, you have shown 
yourself unfit to conduct a malady, it be- 
comes my painful duty to forbid you hence- 
forth ever to be ill at all, without my 
permission first obtained in writing.” 

This badinage was greatly relished by 
Laure; but not at all by the baroness. 

The doctor stayed a month at Beaure- - 
paire, then off to Paris again; and being 
now a rich man, and not too old to enjoy 
innocent pleasures, he got into a habit of 
running backward and forward between 
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the two places, spending a month or so 
at each, alternately. So the days rolled 
on. Josephine fell into a state that al- 
most defies description. Her heart was 
full of deadly wounds; yet this seemed, 
by some mysterious, half-healing balm, 
to throb and ache, but bleed no more. 

Beams of strange, unreasonable com- 
placency would shoot across ‘ther; the 
next moment reflection would come; she 
woulddroop her head, and sigh piteously. 
Then all would merge in a wild terror of 
detection. 

She seemed on the borders of a river 
of bliss—bliss, new, divine, and inex- 
haustible; and on the other bank mock- 
ing, malignant fiends dared her to enter 
that heavenly stream. 

Nature was strong in this young wo- 
man; and at this part of her eventful 
cureer Nature threw herself with giant 
force into the scale of life. The past to 
her was full of regrets ; the future full of 
terrors, and empty of hope. Yet she did 
not, could not, succumb. Instead of the 
listlessness and languor of a few months 
back, she had now more energy than ever ; 
at times it mounted to irritation. An 
activity possessed her; it broke out in 
many feminine ways. Among the rest 
she was seized with what we men should 
call a cacoethes of the needle ; ‘‘a raging 
desire ’ for work. Her fingers itched for 
work. She was at it all day. As de- 
votees retire apart to pray, so she to 
stitch. 

On a wet day she would slip into the 
kitchen, and ply the needle beside Jacin- 
tha; on a dry day she would hide in the 
old oak-tree, and sit like a mouse, and ply 
the tools of her craft, and make things 
of no mortal use to man or woman; and 
she tried little fringes of muslin upon her 
wh.te hand, and held it up in front of her, 
and smiled, and then moaned. It was 
winter, und Laure used sometimes to bring 
her out a thick shawl, as she sat in the old 
oak-tree, stitching, but Josephine nearly 
always declined it. She was impervious 
to cold. 

Then, her purse being better filled than 
formerly, she visited the poor more than 
ever, and, above all, the young couples ; 
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and took a warm interest in their house- 
hold matters, and gave them muslin ar- 
ticles of her own making, and sometimes 
sniffed: the soup in a young housewife’s 
pot, and took a fancy to it, and, if invited 
to taste it, paid her the compliment of 
eating a good plateful of it, and said it 
was better soup than the‘chateau pro- 
duced; and thought so; and whenever 
some peevish little brat set up a yell in its 
cradle, and the father shook his fist at the. 
destroyer of his peace, Madame Raynal’s 

lovely face filled with concern, not for the 

sufferer, but the yeller, and she flew to it 

and rocked it and coaxed it and consoled 

it. and the young housewife smiled, and 

stopped its mouth by other means. And, 

besides the five-franc pieces she gave the 

infants to hold, these visits of Madame 

Raynal were always followed by one from 

Jacintha with a basket of provisions on 

her stalwart arm, and honest Sir John 

Burgoyne peeping out at the corner. 

Kind and beneficent as she was, her tem- 

per deteriorated a little; it came down 

from angelic almost to human. Ldure 

and Jacintha were struck with the change, 

assented to everything she said, and en- 

couraged her in everything it pleased her 
caprice to do. 

Meantime the baroness lived on her son 
Raynal’s letters (they came regularly 
twice a month). 

Laure too had a correspondence, a con- 
stant source of delight to her. 

Edouard Riviere was posted at a great 
distance, and cquld not visit her; but 
their love advanced nevertheless rapidly. 
Every day he wrote down for his Laure 
the acts of the day, and twice a week sent 
the budget to his sweetheart, and told 
her at the same time every feeling of his 
heart. She was less fortunate than he; 


she had to carry a heavy secret; but 
still she found plenty to tell him, and 


tender feelings too to vent on him in her 
own arch, shy, fitful way. Letters can 
enchain hearts; it was by letters that 
these two found themselves imperceptibly 
betrothed. 

Their union was looked forward to as 
certain and not very distant. Meantime, 
it was always a comfort and a joy to 
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slip out of sight and chat to the beloved | said Mivart, politely; ‘‘it is Madame St. 


one on paper. On this side, at least, all 
was bright. 

One day, Dr. St. Aubin, coming back 
from Paris to Beaurepaire rather sud- 
denly, found nobody at home but the 
baroness. Josephine and Laure were 
gone to Frejus—had been there more 
than a week. She was ailing again: so, 
as Frejus had agreed with her once, Laure 
thought it might again. 

“‘T will send for them back now you 
are come.”’ 

“No! said the doctor, ‘‘ why do that ? 
I will go over there and see them.’’ 

Accordingly, a day or two after this, 
St. Aubin hired a carriage and went off 
early in the morning to Frejus. In so 
small a place he expected to find the 
young ladies at once; but to his surprise 
no one knew’ them or had heard of them. 
He was at a nonplus, and just about to 
return home and laugh at himself and the 
baroness for this wild-goose chase, when 
he fell in with a face he knew, one Mivart, 
a surgeon, a young man of some talent, 
who had made his acquaintance in Paris. 
Mivart accosted him with great respect ; 
and, after the first compliments, informed 
him that he had been settled some months 
in this little town, and was doing a fair 
stroke of business. 

‘* Killing some, and letting Nature cure 
others—eh ! monsieur ?’’ said the doctor. 

Mivart grinned. The doctor then re- 
vealed in general terms the occasion that 
had brought him to Frejus. 

** Are they pretty women, your friends ? 
I think I know all the pretty women 
about,”’ said Mivart, with unpardonable 
levity. 

‘“‘ They are not pretty,”’ replied St. Au- 
bin. 

Mivart’s interest in them faded visibly 
out of his countenance. 

“But they are beautiful. The elder 
might pass for Venus, and the younger 
for Hebe.”’ 

“T know them!” cried he; “they are 
patients of mine.”’ 

The doctor colored. 

«« Ah, indeed ! ”’ 

*“‘ In the absence of your greater skill,” 


Aubin and her sister you are looking for, 
is it not?” 

«Madame St. Aubin ?”’ 

«Yes! and how stupid of me not to 
know by the name who you were inquir- 
ing for.”’ 

‘It is a curious coincidence, certainly : 
but it happens to be a Madame Rayna! I 
am looking for and not a Madame St. 
Aubin.”’ 

‘‘Madame Raynal? don’t know her.” 

Mivart then condoled with the doctor 
for this, that Madame St. Aubin was not 
the friend he was in search of. : 

‘‘She and. her sister,’’ said he, ‘‘are 
so lovely they make one ill to look at 
them: the deepest biue eyes you ever 
saw, both of them: high foreheads, 
teeth like ivory mixed with pearl, such 
aristocratic feet and hands,. and their 
arms — oh!” and, by way of general 
summary, the young surgeon kissed the 
tips of his fingers, and was silent: lan- 
guage succumbed under the theme. 

The doctor smiled coldly. 

‘*Tf you had come an hour sooner, you 
might have seen Mademoiselle Laure ; she 
was in the town.”’ 

‘Mademoiselle Laure ? who is that? ’’ 

«“Why, Madame St. Aubin’s sister.” 

“Hum! where do these paragons 
live?” 

«They lodge at a small farm: it be- 
longs to a widow : her name is Roth.”’ 

‘They parted. ; 

Doctor St. Aubin walked slowly toward 
his carriage, his hands behind him, his 
eyes on the ground. He bade the driver 
inquire where the Widow Roth lived, and 
learned it was about half a league out of 
the town. He drove to the farmhouse: 
when the carriage drove up, a young 
lady looked out of the window, on the 
first floor. It was Laure de Beaurepaire. 
She caught the doctor’s eye, and he hers. 
She came down and welcomed him. She 
was.all-in a flutter. 

** How did you find us out ? ” 

“From your medical attendant,’ said 
the doctor dryly. 

Laure looked keenly in his face. 

‘He said he was in attendance on two 
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paragons of Pea ile ie white 
teeth and arms.’ 

** And you found us out by that?’’ in- 
quired Laure, looking still more keenly 
at him. 

“Hardly; but it was my last chance 
of finding you, so I came. Where is 
Madame Raynal ? ”’ 

“Come into this room, dear friend. I 
will go and find her.”’ 

Full twenty minutes was the doctor 
kept waiting, and then in came Laure, 
gayly crying— | 

““{ have hunted her high and low, 
and where do you think my lady was? 
Sitting out in the garden—come.” 

Sure enough, they found Josephine in 
the garden, seated on a low chair. She 
smiled when the doctor came up to her, 
and asked after her mother. There was 


an air of languor about her; her color 


was,clear, delicate, and beautiful. 

«“You have been unwell, my child ?”’ 

* A little, dear friend: you know me: 
always ailing, and tormenting those I 
love.”’ 

‘“‘Well! but, Josephine, this place and 
this sweet air always sets you up. Look 
at her now, doctor; did 7B ever see her 
look better ? ”’ 

“Yes”? 

“ How can you say so? See what a 
color. Inever saw her look more lovely.”’ 

“ T never saw her look so lovely: but I 
have seen her look better. Your pulse, 
my child! A little languid ?”’ 

“Yes, I ama little.’ 

“Do you stay at Beaurepaire?’’ in- 
quired Laure; “if so, we will come 
home.’’ 

“You will stay here another fort- 
night,”’ said the doctor authoritatively. 

<¢ Prescribe some of your nice tonics for 
me, doctor,’’ said Josephine coaxingly. 

“No! Lean’t do that: you are in the 
hands of another practitioner.”’ 

‘«“What does that matter? 
ab Paris .?? 

“Tt is not the etiquette in our pro- 
fession to interfere with another man’s 
patients.”’ 

““Oh, dear! Iam so sorry,”’ 
sephine. 
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‘‘T see nothing here that my good 
friend Mivart is not competent to deal 
with,” said the doctor, interrupting her. 

Then followed some general conversa- 
tion, at the end of which the doctor once 
more laid his commands on them to stay 
another fortnight where they were; and 
he bade them good-by. 

When he was gone, Laure went to the 
door of the kitchen, and called out, 
“Madame Jouvenel! Madame Jouvenel! 
you may come into the garden again! ”’ 


The doctor drove away: but instead of 
going straight to Beaurepaire he ordered 
the driver ‘to return to the town. He 
then walked to Mivart’s house. ‘ 


He was an hour and three quarters 
closeted with Mivart. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


EDOUARD RIVIERE contrived one Sat- 
urday night to work off all arrears of 
business, and start for Beaurepaire. He 
had received a very kind letter from 
Laure, and his longing to see her over- 
On the road his eyes often 
glittered and his cheek flushed with ex- 
pectation. At last he got there. His 
heart beat; for four months he had not 
seen her. ‘He ran up into the drawing- 
room, and there found the baroness alone ; 
she welcomed him cordially, but soon let 
him know Laure and her sister were at 
Frejus. His heart sank. Frejus was a 
long way off. But this was not all. 
Laure’s letter was dated from Beaure- 
paire, yet it must have been written at 
Frejus. He went to Jacintha, and de- 
manded an explanation of this. The 
ready Jacintha said it looked as if she 
meant to be home directly. 

“That is a hint for me to get their 
rooms ready,’’ said Jacintha. 
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«This letter must have come here in- | ture is called suspicion; a vague and 


closed in another,’”’ said Edouard sternly. 

“Like enough,’’ replied Jacintha, with 
an appearance of sovereign indifference. 

Edouard looked at her. ‘‘I will go to 
HWrejus.” 

‘So I would,’’ said Jacintha, faltering 
a little, but not perceptibly : ‘* you might 
meet them on the road—if so be they come 
the same road—there are two roads, you 
know.”’ 

Edouard hesitated: but he ended by 
sending Dard to the town on his own 
horse with. orders to leave him at the 
inn and borrow a fresh horse. ‘I shall 
just have time,’”’ said he. He rode to 
Frejus and inquired at the inns and the 
post-office for Mademoiselle de Beaure- 
paire. They did not know her: then he 
inquired for Madame Raynal. No such 
name known. He rode by the seaside 
upon the chance of their seeing him—no! 
He paraded-on horseback throughout the 
in hopes every moment that a window 
would open, and a fair face shine at it, 
and call to him—no! At last his time 
was up, and he was obliged to ride back 
—sick at heart—to Beaurepaire. He told 
the baroness with some natural irritation 
what had happened. She was as much 
surprised as he was. 

“I write to Madame Raynal at the 
post-office, Frejus,’’ said she. 

““And Madame Raynal gets your let- 
ters. 

‘* Of course she does, since she answers 
them; you cannot have inquired at the 
post.”’ 

‘Madame, it was the first place I in- 
quired at, and neither Mademoiselle de 
Beaurepaire nor Madame Raynal were 
Known there.”’ 

Both parties were positive, and Ja- 
cintha, who could have given the clew, 
seemed so puzzled herself, that they did 
not even apply to her. Edouard took a 
sorrowful leave of the baroness, and set 
out on his journey home. 

Oh! how sad and weary that ride 
seemed now by what it had been, coming. 
His disappointment was deep and irritat- 
ing, and, ere he had ridden half way, a 
torturer fastened on his heart. That tor- 


shadowy, but gigantic phantom, that op- 
presses and rends the mind more terribly 
than certainty. In this state of vague, 
sickening suspicion he remained some 
days: then came an affectionate letter 
from Laure, who had actually returned 
home. In this she expressed her regret 
and disappointment at having missed 
him; blamed herself for misleading him, 
but explained that their stay at Frejus 
had been prolonged from day to day far 
beyond her expectation. ‘The stupidity 
of the post-office was more than she could 
account for,’’ said she. But what went 
furthest to console Edouard was _ that 
after this contretemps she never ceased 
to invite him to come to Beaurepaire. 
Now before this, though she said many 
kind and pretty things in her letters, she 
had never invited him to visit the cha- 
teau; hehad noticed this. ‘‘ Sweet soul,”’ 
thought he, ‘‘ she really is vexed. . I must 
be a brute to think any more about it. 
Still—’’ So this wound was skinned over. 

At last, what he called his lucky star 
ordained that he should be transferred to 
the very post his Commandant Rayna] 
had once occupied. He sought and ob- 
tained permission to fix his quarters in 
the little village near Beaurepaire. This 
arrangement could not be carried out for 
three months; but the prospect of it was’ 
joyful allthat time—joyful to both lovers. 
Laure needed this consolation, for she was 
very unhappy. Her beloved sister since 
their return from Frejus had fallen into 
a state that gave her hourly sorrow and 
anxiety. The flush of health was gone 
from Josephine’s cheek, and so was her 
late energy. 

She fell back into deep depression and 
languor, “broken occasionally by fits of 
nervous irritation, 

She would sit for hours together at 
one window. Can the reader guess which 
way that window looked? Laure trem- 
bled for two things—her life and her rea- 
son. But Edouard would come: he was 
a favorite of Josephine: he would help to 
distract her attention from those sorrows 
which a lapse of years alone could cure. 

On every account, then, Edouard’s visit 
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was looked forward to with hope and 


joy. 
He came. He was received with open 
arms. He took up his quarters at his old 


lodgings, but spent his evenings, and 
every leisure hour, at the chateau. 

He was very much in love, and showed 
it. He adhered to his Laure like a leech ; 
and followed her about like a little dog, 
and was always happy at the bare sight 
of her. 

This would have made her very happy 
if she had had nothing great to distract® 
her attention and her heart; but she had 
Josephine, whose deep depression and fits 
of irritation and terror filled her with 
anxiety ; and so Edouard was in the way 
noiv and then, On these occasions he was 
too vain to see what she was too polite to 
show him offensively. 

On this she became vexed at his ob- 
tuseness. 

“‘ Does he think I can be always at his 
beck and call?’’ said she. 

«She is always after her sister,’ 
he. 

He was just beginning to be jealous 
of Josephine, when the following incident 
occurred : 

Laure and the doctor were discussing 
Josephine. Edouard pretended to be 
reading a book, but he listened to every 
word. - 

At last, Dr. St. Aubin gave it as his 
opinion that Madame Raynal did not 
make enough blood. 

“‘Oh! if I thought that!’’ exclaimed 
Laure. 

‘* Well, then, it is so, | assure you.”’ 

“‘ Doctor,”’’ said Laure, ‘‘ do you remem- 
ber, one day, you said blood could be drawn 
from young veins and poured into old 
ones? .~ 

“T don’t remember saying so, but it is 
a well known fact.”’ 

«And healthy blood into a sick pa- 
tient ? ”’ 

Certainly. <7, 

<‘T don’t believe it.” 

‘“Then you place a very narrow limit to 
science,’’ said the doctor, coldly. 

“Did you ever see it done?” asked 
Laure. ; 


said 
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‘TI have not only seen it done, but have 
done it myself !”’ 

“Then do it forus. There’s my arm, 
take blood from that for dear Josephine! ”’ 
and she thrust a white arm out under his 
eye with such a bold movement and such 
a look of fire and love as never beamed 
from common eyes ! 

A keen, cold pang shot through the 
human heart of Edouard Riviere. 

The doctor started and gazed at her 
with admiration; then he hung his head. 

““T could not do it. LIlove you both: too 
well to drain either of life’s current.’’ 

Laure veiled her fire, and began to 
coax. 

““Once-a week: just once a week, dear, 
dear doctor: you know I should never 
miss it. Iam so fullof that health which 
Heaven denies to her I love.’’ 

‘Let us try milder measures first,”’ 
said the doctor. ‘‘I have most faith in 
time.”’ ; 

‘‘ What if I were to take her to Frejus: 
hitherto the sea has always done wonders 
for her.”” 

“‘Frejus by all means,’ said Edouard, 
mingling suddenly in the conversation ; 
‘‘and this time I will go with you, and 
then I shall find out where you lodged be- 
fore, and how the boobies came to say 
they did not know you.” 

Laure bit her lip. It flashed across her 
just then how much Edouard was in her 
way and Josephine’s. Their best friends 
are in the way of those who have secrets. 
Presently the doctor went to his study. 
Edouard began in a mock soliloquy. 

““T wonder whether any one will ever 
love me well enough to give a drop of 
their blood for me !”’ 

“Tf you were in sickness and sorrow— 
who knows? ’”’ 

‘‘T would soon be in sickness and sor- 
row if I thought that.”’ 

“Don’t jest with such matters, mon- 
sieur.”’ 

“‘T don’t jest. I wish I was as ill as 
Madame Raynal is, to be loved as she is.” 

<«* You must resemble her in other things 
to be loved as she is.”’ 

‘You have often made me feel that of 
late, dear Laure.”’ 
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kindly feeling. 

«Tam glad of it,’’ said she, out of per- 
verseness. She added after a while: 
«‘Kdouard, you are naturally jealous!” 

‘Not the least in the world, Laure, I 


assure you. I have many faults: but 
jealous I am not.”’ 
‘«« You are, and suspicious, too: there is 


something in your character that alarms 
me for our happiness.”’ 

«There are things in your conduct, 
Laure, I could wish explained.’’ 

“There! Itold youso. You have not 
confidence in me.”’ 

“Pray don’t say that, dear Laure. I 
have every confidence in you: now don’t 
ask me to divest myself of my senses and 
my reason.’’ 
~ «<T don’t ask yqu to do that or anything 
else for me—au plarsir.’’ 

‘«« Where are you going now? he! he! 
I never can get a word of peace with 
you.” 

“Tam going up stairs to my sister.”’ 

‘*Poor Madame Raynal, she makes it 
very hard for me not to dislike her.”’ 

‘‘Dislike my Josephine?’’? and Laure 
bristled visibly. 

«‘She is an angel, but I should hate an 
angel if it came forever between you and 
me.”’ 

“« Excuse me, she was here long before 
you. It is you that come between her 
and me.”’ 

“«T came because I was told I should be 
welcome,”’ said Edouard, bitterly, -and 
equivocating a little: he added, ‘‘and I 
dare say I shall go, when Iam told Iam 
one too many.”’ 

‘*Bad heart ! who says you are one too 
many in the house? But you are too 
exigeant, monsieur: you assume the 
husband, and you tease me. It is self- 
ish: can you not see I am anxious and 
worried? you ought to be kind to me 
and soothe ine: that is what I look for 
from you, and, instead of that, you are 
a never-ending worrv.’’ 

‘“T should not be if you loved meas I 
love you. I give you no rival. . Shall I 
téll you the cause of all this? - You have 
secrets.”’ 
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‘“ What secrets ?”’ 

“Ts it me you ask? am I trusted 
with them? Secrets are a bond that 
nothing can overcome. It is to talk 
secrets you run away from me to Ma- 
dame Raynal.”’ : 

<«‘ Well,’’ said Laure, coolly, ‘anid who 
taught me? ”’ $ 

** Colonel Dujardin ?”’ 

~ Laure was taken quite-aback : she mis- 
understood for a moment the direction of 
Edouard’s jealousy. He eyed her with 
Swelling suspicion. She let him go on 
this wrong tack a while. By and by she 
said: ‘Was it Colonel Dujardin who 
taught me reticence ? I thought it had 
been yourself.” 

‘Do I deserve this sarcasm ? The reti- 
cence that springs from affection is one 
thing: that which comes from the want 
of itis another. Where did you lodge at 
Frejus, mademoiselle the Reticent ? ’’ 

‘In a grotto, dry at low water, mon- 
sieur the Inquisitive.” 

“That is enough, since you will not tell 
me, I will find it out before 1 am a week 
older.”’ 

‘* Monsieur, I thank you for playing the - 
tyrant a little prematurely: it has put 
me on my guard. Let us part! we are 
not suited to each other.’ 

“Part! Laure? thatisa terrible word 
to pass between you and me. Forgive 
me! I suppose I am jealous.’’ 

** You are—you are actually jealous of 
my sister. Well, I tell you plainly I love 
you: but I love my sister better.! Inever 
could love any man as I do her: it is 
ridiculous to expect 1.” 

“And you think I could bear to play 
second fiddle to her all my life ? ”’ 

“IT don’t ask you. Go and play first 
trumpet with some other lady.” 

“You speak your wishes so plainly 
now, 1 have nothing to do but to 
obey.” 

He kissed her hand, and went away 
disconsolately. 

Laure, instead of going to Josephine, 
her determination to do which had mainly 
caused the quarrel, sat sadly down, and 
leaned her head on her hand. 

“Tameruel! Lamungrateful! he has 
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gone away broken-hearted! and what 
shall IT do without him ?—little fool! I 
love him better than he loves me. He 
will never forgive me! I have wounded 
his vanity—and they are vainer than we 
are! If we meet at dinner, I will be so 
kind to him, he will forget it all. No! 
Edouard will not come to dinner. He is 
not a spaniel that you can beat, and then 
whistle back again. Something tells me 
IT have lost him; and, if I have, what 
shall 1 do? Iwill write him a note. I 
will ask him to forgive me! ”’ 

She sat down at the table, and took a 
Sheet of note-paper and began to write a 
few conciliatory words. She was so occu- 
pied in making these kind enough, and 
not too kind, that a light step approached 
her unobserved. She looked up and there 
was Edouard. She whipped the paper off 
the table. 

A spasm of suspicion crossed Edouard’s 
face. 

Laure caught it. , 

« Well,’’ said she. 

‘Dear Laure, I came back to beg you 
to forget what passed just now.”’ 

Laure’s eye flashed : his return’ showed 
her her power. She abused it directly. 

“How can I forget it‘if you come 
reminding me? ”’ 

‘“‘Dear Laure, now don’t be so unkind, 
se cruel—I have not come back to tease 
you, sweet one. I come to know what 
I can do to please you: to make you love 
.me again ? ”’ : 

“7711 tell you. 
a month.” 

Edouard: started from his knees, white 
as ashes with mortification and wounded 
love. | 

‘‘This is how you treat me for hum- 
bling myself, when it is you that ought to 
ask forgiveness ! ”’ 

< Why should I ask what I don’t care 
about ? ”’ 

‘What do you care about ?—except 
that sister of yours. You have no heart. 
And on this cold-blooded creature I have 
wasted a love an empress might have 
been proud of inspiring! I pray God 
some: man may sport with your affec- 
tions, you heartless creature, as you have 
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played with mine, and make you suffer 
what I suffer now!”’ 

‘And with a burst of inarticulate erief 
and rage he flung out of the room. 

Laure sank trembling on the sofa a 
little while: then with a mighty effort 
rose and went to comfort her sister. 

Hdouard came no more to Beaure- 
paire. 

There is an old French proverb, and a 
wise one, Rien n’est certain que Vim- 
prevu : it means you can make sure of 
nothing but this, that matters will not 
turn aS you feel sure they will; and for 
this reason you, who are thinking of 
suicide because trade is declining, specu- 
lation failing, bankruptcy impending, or 
your life going to be blighted forever by 
unrequited love—don’t do zt /—whether 
you are English, American, French, or 
German, listen to a man that knows what 
is what, and don’t do wt. Why not? 
because none of those horrors will affect 
you as you, are prophesying they will. 
The joys we expect are not so bright, 
nor the troubles so dark, as we fancy 
they will be. . Bankruptcy coming is one 
thing,, come is quite another; and no 
heart or life can be really blighted at 
twenty years of age. The love-sick girls, 
that are picked out of the canal alive, 
marry another. man, have eight brats, 
and screech with laughter when they 
think of sweetheart, and probably block- 
head, No. 1, for whom they were fools 
enough to wet themselves, let alone kill’ 
themselves. This happens invariably. 
The. love-sick girls, that are picked out 
of the canal dead, have fled from short- 
lived memory ‘to eternal misery, from 
guilt that time never failed to cure to 
anguish incurable. In this world rem 
nest certain que Vimprevu. 

Edouard and Laure were tender lovers, 
at a distance. How much happier and 
more loving they thought they should be 
beneath the same roof. They came to- 
gether. Their prominent faults of char- 
acter rubbed: the secret that was.in the 
house did its work: and, altogether, they 
quarreled. 

Dard had been saying to Jacintha for 
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ever so long, ‘‘ When granny dics, I will 
marry you.” a 

Granny died. Dard took possession 
of her little property.. Up came a glitter- 
ing official, and turned him out. He was 
not her heir. Perrin the notary was her 
heir. He bought the inheritance of her 
two sons, long since dead. 

Dard had not only looked on the 
cottage and cow as his, but’ had spoken 
of them for years. The disappointinent, 
and the irony of his comrades, ate into 
him. 

oo TN wall 
said he. 

Josephine instantly sent for him to 
Beaurepaire. He came, and was facto- 
tuin, with the novelty of a fixed salary. 
Jacintha found him a new little odd job 
or two. She set him to dance on the oak 
floors with a brush fastened to his right 
foot ; and, after a rehearsal or two, she 
made him wait at table. Didn’t he bang 
the things about! and when he brought 
a lady a dish, and she did not instantly 
attend, he gave her elbow a poke to 
attract attention: then, she squeaked ; 
and he grinned at her double absurdity 
in minding a touch, and not minding the 
real business of the table. 

His wrongs rankled in him. He vented 
antique phrases. 

‘‘T want a change—this village is the 
last place the Almighty made,”’ etc. 

He was attacked with a moral disease, 
viz., he affected the company of soldiers. 
They had seen the world. He spent his 
weekly salary carousing with the mili- 
tary, a class off men so brilliant that 
they are not expected to pay for their 
share in the drink; they contribute the 
anecdotes and the familiar appeals to 
Heaven. 

Present at many recitals, the heroes of 
which lost nothing by being their own 
historians, Dard imbibed a taste for mili- 
tary adventure. His very talk, which 
used to be so homely, began .now to be 
tinseled with big swelling words of vanity 
imported from the army. I need hardly 
say these bombastical phrases did not 
elevate his general dialect: they lay dis- 
tinct upon the surface, “lke lumps of 
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marl upon a barren soil, encumbering the 
ground they cannot fertilize.”’ 

Jacintha reminded him of an incident 
connected with warfare—wounds. 

“Do you remember how you were down 
upon your luck when you did but cut your 
foot? . Why, that is nothing in the army. 
They never go out to fight but some come 
back with arms off, and some with legs 
off, and some with heads, and some don’t 
come back at all, and how would you like 
that? ”’ 

This view of warfare at first cooled 
Dard’s impatience for the field. But the 
fighting half of his heart received an ally 
in one Sergeant La Croix: not a bad 
name for a military aspirant. This ser- 
geant was at the village on a short leave 
of absence, and was now only waiting to 
march the new recruits to Paris, to join 
the army of the Rhine. Sergeant La 
Croix was a man who could, by the force 
of his eloquence, make soldiering appear 
the most delightful as well as glorious 
of human pursuits. His tongue fired the 
inexperienced soul with a love of arms, 
as do the drums and trumpets and gal- 
lant ringing tread of soldiers marching 
under colors that blaze and bayonets 
that glitter in the sun. He would have 
been invaluable in England where we re- 
cruit by jargon. He was superfluous in 
France, where they recruited by compul- 
sion: but he was ornamental, and he set 
Dard and one or two more on fire. Ser- 
geant La Croix had so keen a sense of 
military glory, that he did not deign to 
descend to that merely verbal honor 
civilians call veracity. " 

To speak plainly, the sergeant was a 
fluent, fertile, interesting, sonorous, ever. 
ready and most audacious liar: and such 
was his suecess, that Dard and one or 
two more became mere human fiction 
pipes, irrigating a small rural district 
with false views of military life, derived 
from that inexhaustible spring. At last 
the long-threatened conscription was 
levied: every person fit to bear arms, 
and not coming under the allowed excep- 
tions, had a number given him, and uta 
certain hour the numbers corresponding 
to these were deposited in an urn, and 
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one-third of them were drawn in presence 
of the authorities. Those men whose 
numbers were drawn had to go for sol- 
diers. 
great tremor. She could not sit at home. 
She left the chateau, and went down the 
road to meet Dard, who had promised to 
come and tell her the result as soon as 
known. At last she saw him approach- 
ing in a disconsolate way. 

““Oh, Dard, speak! are we undone? 
are you a dead man?”’ cried she. 

‘* What d’ye mean?’’ 

“Have they made a soldier of you?”’ 

‘No such luck: I shall die a man-of-all- 
work.” : 

«And you are sorry? you unnatural 
little monster! you have no feeling for 
me, then?” 

“Oh, yes!.I have; but glory is No. 1 
with me now, citizeness !’’ 

‘* How loud the little bantams crow ! 
You leave glory to six feet high, Dard.’ 

‘*General Bonaparte isn’t much higher 
than I am, and glory sits upon his brow. 
Why shouldn’t glory sit upon my 
brow ? ” 

““Because it would weigh you down, 
and smother you, you little fool.’’ 

““Oh, we know you girls don’t care for 
reputation.”’ 

“‘Don’t we, though ?”’ ’ 

«* But you care for the blunt.’’ 

«* Agreed !”’ 

«« Well, then, soldiers are the boys that 
make it.”’ 

‘La! Dard, I never heard that before.’ 

«* At the wars, I mean: pillaging and 
cetera, not on three sous a day here at 
home of course. Why, Jacintha,”’ said 
Dard, lowering his voice mysteriously, 
‘‘there’s scarce a soldier in the army 
that hasn’t got a thousand francs hid 
in his knapsack.”’ 


“La! now! But, then, what is the 


use of-it if he is to be killed next 
minute ?”’ 

<¢7’7]1 tell you. When the soldier is 
dead—”’ 

féYes, Dard.’’ 

«The general turns it into paper 


money, and sends it home to the Min- 
ister of War.” 


Jacintha’ awaited the result in 


voice was heard hallooing. 
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“Ay! like enough.’’ 

“‘ He takes it, and puts as much fo it 
out of the public chest: then he sends it 
all to the dead man’s wife, or, if he has 
got no wife, to his sweetheart. Then 
with that she can marry the chap that 
she has been taking up with all the time 
the first was getting his brains knocked 
out. Oh, lam up to all the moves now! ” 

‘‘But, Dard, you forget, I couldn’t 
bear you to be killed at any price.” 

“No more could I,’’ was the frank 


reply; ‘‘but I shouldn’t. The enemy 
always fire too high: that’s, through 
nervishness! We've licked ’em so often. 


Most of the bullets go over our army 
altogether into the trees round about 
the field of battle: the chaps that do 
get killed are your six-foot ones: their 
stupid heads are always in the way of 
everything, you know. My heart is quite 
down about it, girl. Here is my number, 
ninety-nine !”’ ; 

«* And it was not drawn, Dard, you are 
SUBOLY 7) ys 

“No! I tell you that I saw them all 
drawn. I saw the last number in the 
gentleman’s hand: it was sixty some- 
thing. So I came to tell you, because— 
because—”’ 

“‘ Because you were as glad asITam.: I 
don’t think but what a bullet would kill a 
little one as wellasa big one. You are 
well out of that, Dard. Come and help 
me draw the water.”’ 

«Well! since there is no immortal glory 
to be picked oe to- -day, u will go in for 
odd jobs again.’ 

“That is you, Dard. That is what you 
are fittest for.”’ 

While they were drawing the water, a 
Dard looked 
up, and there was a rigid military figure, 
with a tremendous mustache, peering 
about. Dard was overjoyed. 

‘Tt is my friend! it is my boon com- 
panion! Come here, old fellow. Ain’t I 
glad to see you! that is all?”’ 

La Croix marched toward the pair. 

«What are you skulking here for, 
rercuit ninety-nine ?’’ said he, sternly, 
dropping the boon companion in the ser- 


geant: ‘“‘the rest are on the road.” 
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““The rest, old fellow? what do you 
mean? why, I was not drawn.”’ . 

“Yes, you were.”’ 

““No, | wasn’t)’’ 

«Thunder of war, but I say you were. 
Yours was the last number.” 

“That is an unlucky guess of yours, 
for I saw the last number. Look here:”’ 
and he fumbled in his pocket and pro- 
duced his number. 

La Croix instantly fished out a cor- 
responding number. 

‘““Well; and here you are; this was 
the last number drawn.”’ 

Dard burst out laughing. 

“You goose,’’ said he, ‘‘that is sixty- 
six—look at it.” 

‘* Sixty-six,’’? roared the sergeant, ‘‘no 
more than yours is—they are both sixty- 
sixes when you play-tricks with them, 
and turn them up like that; but they 
are both ninety-nines when you look at 
them fair.’’ Oe 

Dard scratched his head. 

““Come, no shirking ; make up his bun- 
dle, girl, and let us be off, we have got 
our marching orders. We'are going to 
the Rhine.’’ 

«‘ And do you think I will let him go?”’ 
screamed Jacintha. ‘No! I will sayone 
word to Madame Raynal, and she will buy 
him a substitute directly.’’ 

Dard stopped her fiercely, 

““No! I have told all in the village that 
I would go the first chance; it is come, 
and ’ll go. I won’t stay to be laughed 
at about this too. If Iwas sure to be cut 
in pieces, I’'d go! give over blubbering, 
my lass, and get us a bottle of the best 
wine, and while we are drinking it, the 
sergeant and I, you make up my bundle. 
I shall never do any good here.”’ 

Jacintha knew the obstinate toad. She 
did as she was bid, and soon the little 
bundle was ready, and the two men faced 
the wine: La Croix, radiant and bellicose 


—Dard, crestfallen but dogged (for there | 


was a little bit of good French stuff at 
the bottom of the creature), and Jacin- 
tha rocking herself, with her apron over 
her head. 

LG Crote:> “UM. give you a toast: 
‘ Here’s gunpowder.’ ”’ 


\ 


Dard (angrily). ‘Do drop that, Ja- 


| cintha—do you think that is encouraging ? 


Sergeant, I told this poor girl all about 
glory before you .came, but she was not 
ripe for it—say something to cheer her 
up, for I can’t.”’ 

‘“‘Tcan!’’ cried this trumpet of battle, 
emptying its glass. 
woman.”’ 

“*QOh dear! oh dear! yes, sir.”’ 

‘‘A French soldier is a man who car- 
ries France in his heart.” ‘ 

‘But if the cruel foreign soldiers kill 
him? oh!’’ 

“Tf*they do, he does not care a—. 
Every man must die; horses likewise 
and dogs, and donkeys when they come 
to the end of their troubles. But dogs 
and donkeys and chaps in blouses can’t 
die gloriously as Dard may, if he has any 
juck at all: so*from this hour, if there 
was twice as little of him, be proud of 
him, for from this time he is a part of 
France and her renown.’ Come, recruit 
ninety-nine, shoulder your traps at duty’s 
call, and let us go off in form. Atten» 
tion!! Quick, march! Ten thousand 
devils! is that the way I showed you to 
march? Didn’t I tell you to start from 
the left leg? Now try again. Quick— 
march ! left, right—left, right—left, right. 
Now you’ve Gor it—DRAT ye—KEEP it, 
left, right—left, right—left, right.’ 

And the sergeant marched the little 
odd-jobber to the wars. : 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Josephine. ‘Laure, the doctor is cold 
to me.”’ 
Laure. ‘And to me too.”’ 


Josephine. ‘I have noticed it ever 
since we came from Frejus, Laure.”’ 

Laure. ‘Yes, and Ihave no patience 
with him ; of course you know why it is?” 


‘* Attention, young 


oy 


Jacintha. Oh! oh! oh! oh! ohwe2 
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Josephine. ‘‘No! would to Heaven I 
did!” 
Laure. ‘It is jealousy; these men 


are twice as jealous as we are, and about 
twice as many things. We had another 
doctor at Frejus.”’ 

Josephine. ‘But how could I help? 
No! It must be more than that. Oh! 
if he suspects !!!7’ 

Laure. ‘No, dear! now don’t tor- 
ment yourself. I saw his face when he 
said, ‘I decline to interfere with another 
doctor’s patients!’ ‘Another doctor’s 
patients too!’ such a phrase !”’ , 

Josephine. ‘‘ Pray Heaven you may 
be right! He is very cold to us, espe- 
cially to me.”’, 

Laure (sharply). 
dear.” ; 

Josephine. 
speak of something else. 
you done to Edouard ?”’ 

Laure. ‘That is a question I have 
answered, let me see, twelve times.’’ 

Josephine. “Yes, Laure, but your 
answers were no answers at all, and I 
want the truth.’ 

Laure. ‘He is a little ill-tempered, 
jealous, tyrannical wretch.”’ | 

Josephine. ‘‘ Who is he jealous of ? ”’ 

Laure made a face and began to count 
on her fingers. ‘‘ First, of Camille Du- 
jardin.” : 

Josephine. ‘Oh!’’ 

Laure. ‘Secondly, 
Beaurepaire.”’ 

Josephine. ‘ Ah!”’ 

._Laure. “ Thirdly, of all the world.’’ 

Josephine. 
and make you friends again.”’ 

Laure opened her mouth to remon- 
strate, but Josephine implored her to let 
‘her have her own way. 

“J have not many joys, Laure: this 
one we can all have, the pleasure of mak- 
ing peace between our friends that mis- 
understand one another.”’ 

“My poor sister ! ’’ cried Laure, “‘ when 
will you think of yourself, and leave fools 


“Don’t be fanciful, 


““Forgive me. Let. us 
What have 


and egotists to mend their own break- 


ages? ”’ 
“‘“You consent to my 
Laure?’’ No answer. 


interference, 


of Josephine de. 


‘<7 must hear his account,. 
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Edouard, the moment his temper cooled, 
became very sad. He longed to be friends 
again with Laure, but he did not know 
how. His own pride held him back, and 
so did his fear that he had gone too far, 
and that his offended mistress would not 
listen to an offer of reconciliation’ from 
him. 

What a change! He sat down alone 
now to all his little meals. No sweet 
mellow voices in his ear after the fatigues 
of the day. 

His landlady brought him in a letter in 
a lady’s handwriting. . His heart gave a. 
leap. But, on examining it, he was dis~ 
appointed. It was something like Laure’s, 
butit was not hers. It proved to be three 
lines from Josephine, requesting him to 
come and speak to her. He went over 
directly. Josephine was in the Pleas- 
ance. 

‘“What has she been, doing to you, 
dear ?’’ began she kindly. 

“Has not she told you, Madame Ray- 
nal??? 

(a3 No fi? ? 

**But she has told you what J said to 
her ?”’ said Edouard, looking uneasy. 

“No: she is refractory. She will tell 
me nothing ; and that makes me fear she 
is the one in fault.’’ 

**Oh, if she does not accuse me, I am 
sure I will not accuse her. I dare say I 
am to blame: it is not her fault that I 


cannot make her love me.”’ 


‘But you can: she does.’ 

«Yes! but she loves others better, 
and she holds me out no hope it will ever 
be otherwise. You are an angel, Joseph- 
ine; but on‘ this one point how can I 
hope for your sympathy. Alas! you are 
my most terrible rival.” 

“‘T don’t understand you.”’ 

“She told me plainly she never could 
love me as she loves you.”’ 

«« And you believed her ? ”’ 

‘<T saw no reason to disbelieve her.’’ 

“Woolish boy! Dear Edouard, you 
must not attach so much importance to, 
every word we say. Does my sister at 
her age know everything? is she a 
prophet? Perhaps she really fancies 
she will always love her sister as she 
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does now; but you are a man of sense: 
you ought to smile and let her talk. 
When you marry her you will take her 
to your own house. She will only see me 
now and then. She will have you and 
your affection always present. Hach 
day some new tie between you and her. 
You two will share every joy, every sor- 
row. Your children playing at your feet, 
and reflecting the features of both par- 
ents, will make you one: your hearts 
will melt together in that blessed union 
which raises earth so near to heaven; 
and then you will wonder you could 
ever be jealous of poor Josephine, who 
must never hope—ah! me!” 

Edouard, wrapped up in himself, mis- 
took Josephine’s emotion at the picture 
she had drawn of conjugal love. He 
soothed her, vowed upon his honor he 
never would separate Laure from her. 

“‘My dear sister,’’ he cried: ‘‘you are 
an angel and I am a fiend. Jealousy 
must be the meanest of all sentiments. 
I never will be jealous again—above all, 
jealous of you, sweet angel: after all, 
you are my sister, as well as hers, and 
she has a right to love you since.I love 
you.” 

“*You make me very happy when you 
talk so,’’ sighed Josephine: ‘‘ peace is 
made ? ”’ 

«Never again to be broken. I will go 
and ask her pardon. What is the matter 
now ?”’ 

Jacintha was cackling very loud, and 
dismissing with ignominy two beggars, 
- male and female. 

Jacintha was industry personified, and 
had no sympathy with mendicity. In 
vain the couple protested, Heaven knows 
with what truth, that they were not 
beggars, but mechanics out of work. 
‘March ! tramp!’ was Jacintha’s least 
word. She added, giving the rein to her 
imagination, ‘‘T’] loose the dog.’’? The 
man moved away, the woman turned 
appealingly to Edouard. ._He and Joseph- 
ine came toward the group. She had got 
a sort of large hood, and in that hood she 
carried an infant on her shoulders. Jo- 
sephine inspected this arrangement. 

“It looks sickly, poor little thing.’’ 
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“What can you expect, my young 
lady? its mother had to rise and go about 
when she ought to have been in her bed: 
and now she has not enough to give it.” 

‘©Oh, dear!”’ cried Josephine. ‘‘Ja- 
cintha,’’ she cried, “give them some 
good food, and a nice bottle of wine.”’ 

“That I will,’’ cried Jacintha, chang- 
ing her tone, with courtier-like alacrity. 
“‘T did not see she was nursing.”’ 

Josephine put a franc into the infant’s 
hand: the little fingers closed on it with 
that instinct of appropriation, which is 
our first, and often our last sentiment. 
Josephine smiled lovingly on the child, 
and the child seeing that gave a small 
crow. 

‘* Bless it,’’ said Josephine, and there- 
upon her lovely head reared itself like a 
crested snake’s, and then dartea down on 


the child: and the young noble kis 7 the 
beggar’s brat as if she would eat 
This won the mother’s heart r .v than 


even the ‘gifts. 

«* Blessings on you, my lady,” she cried. 
“JT pray the Lord not to forget this when 
a woman’s trouble comes on ‘ou in your 
turn! It is a small child, moiselle, 
but it is not an unhealthy o — See.”? In- 
spection was offered and ea .y accepted. 

Edouard stood looking «a at some dis- 
tance in amazement, mingled with dis- 
gust. 

“Ugh!” said he, when she rejoined 


‘him, ‘‘how could you kiss that nasty 


little brat!’ 

“‘Dear Edouard, don’t speak so of a 
poor little innocent. Who would pity 
them if we women did not? It had 
lovely eyes.”’ 

‘* Like saucers ! ”’ 

SY .as.?¢ 

“It is no compliment when you are 
affectionate to anybody: you overflow 
with benevolence on all creation; like 
the rose which sheds its perfume on the 
first comer.”’ 

“If he is not going to be jealous of me 
next !’’ whined Josephine. 

She took him to Laure, and she said: 
“There, whenever good friends quarrel, 
it is understood they were both in the 
wrong. By-gones are to be by-gones, 
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and, when your time comes round to 
quarrel again, plese consult me first, 
since it is me you will afflict.” 

She left them together and went and 
tapped timidly at the doctor’s study. 

Monsieur St. Aubin received her with 
uone of that coldness she had seen in him. 
He appeared both surprised and pleased 
at her visit to his little sanctum. He even 
Showed an emotion Josephine was at a 
loss to account for. But that wore off 
during the conversation. 

‘‘ Dear friend,’’? said she, “‘I come to 
consult you about Laure! and Edouard.”’ 

She then told him what had happened, 
and hinted at Kdouard’s one fault. 

The doctor smiled. 

“Tt is curious,’’ said he. ‘* You have 
come to draw my attention to a point on 
which it has been fixed for some days past. 
I am preparing a cure for the two young 
fools: a severe remedy, but in their case 
a sure one.”’ 

He then showed her a deed wherein he 
had settled sixty thousand francs on 
Laure and her children. 

‘* Hdouard has a good place. Heis ac- 
tive and rising, and with my sixty thou- 
sand francs, and a little purse of ten thou- 
sand more for furniture and nonsense, they 

can marry next week if they like. ‘Yes, 
marriage is a medicine which acts differ- 
ently on good men and good women. 
She does not love him quite enough. 
Cure—marriage. He loves her a little 
too much. Cure—marriage!”’ 

<*Oh, doctor:!.”’ 

““Can’t help it. I did not make men 
and women. We must take human nature 
as we find it, and thank God for it on the 
whole. Have you nothing else to confide 
to me, my dear ?”’ 

‘No, doctor::’ 

«« Are you sure, my child ?”” 

_ «No, dear friend.” 

«Then there is only this thing in which 
{ can co-operate with you?” 

«‘ But this is very near my heart,”’ fal- 
tered Josephine. 

The doctor. sighed. 
gently— : 

«They shall be happy: as happy as 
you wish them.”’ 


He then said 


she had become subject. 
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Meantime, in another room, a recon- 
ciliation scene was taking place, and the 
mutual concessions of two impetuous, but 
generous spirits. 

The doctor’s generosity transpired in 
the house, and the wedding became an 
understood thing. All Laure asked for 
was to see more color in Josephine’s 
cheek. 

“IT could not leave her as she is, and I 
will not.”’ 

‘Why leave her at all?” said Hdou- 
ard; ‘‘ we will have her and nurse her 
till my dear commandant comes back to 
her,? 

The baroness’s sight had failed consider- 
ably for some months past. But the 
change in Josephine’s appearance was too 
marked to escape her. 

She often asked Laure what could be 
the matter. 

‘*Some passing ailment.’’ 

‘Passing? She has been so, on and 
off, a long time.”’ 

“The doctor is sure she will outgrow 
1G! ; 

‘Pray Heaven she may. She makes 
me very anxious.” 

Laure made light of it to her mother, 
but in her own heart she grew more and 
more anxious day by day. She held se- 
cret conferences with Jacintha: that sa- 
gacious personage had a plan to wake 
Josephine from her deathly languor, and 
even soothe her nerves, and check those 
pitiable fits of nervous irritation to which 
Unfortunately 
Jacintha’s plan was so difficult and so 
dangerous that at first even the cour- 
ageous Laure recoiled from it; but there 
are dangers that seem to diminish when 
you look them long in the face. 


The whole party was seated in the tap- 
estried room: Jacintha was there, sewing 
a pair of sheets, at a respectful distance 
from the gentlefolks, absorbed in her 
work; but with both ears on full cock. 

The doctor, holding his glasses to his 
eye, had just begun to read out the 
Moniteur. 

The baroness sat close to him: EKd- 
ouard, opposite; and the young ladies, 
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each in her corner’ of a large luxurious 
sofa, at some little distance. 

«<The Austrians left seventy cannon, 
sight thousand men, and three colors 


upon the field.” Aha! 
“<«Army of the North. General 
Menard defeated the enemy after a 


severe engagement, taking thirteen field- 
pieces and a quantity of ammunition.’ 
The military news ought to be printed 
larger instead of smaller than the rest.” 

The baroness. ‘“‘And there is never 
anything in the Monzteur.”’ 


St. Aubin. ‘‘ The deuce there is not.”’ 
Baroness. ‘‘It is always the same 
thing: it is only the figures that vary. 


So many cannon taken, so many for- 
tresses, and so many colors. There is 
never anything about Egypt, the only 
thing that interests people.’ 

St. Aubin. ‘“** Army of the Rhine.’ 
If L was king, I would put down small 
type; it is the greatest foe knowledge 
has. ‘A sanguinary engagement—eight 
thousand of the enemy killed and 
wounded. We have some losses. to 
lament. The Colonel Dujardin—’ ”’ 

Josephine. “Ah!” 

Baroness. ‘Only wounded, I hope ?”’ 

St. Aubin. <‘* At the head of the 22d 
Brigade, made a brilliant charge on the 
enemy’s fiank, that is described in the 
general order as having decided the fate 
of the battle.’ Bravo, well done, Ca- 


mille! ”’ 
Baroness. ‘‘ How badly you do read, 
monsieur. I thought he was gone; in- 


stead of that he has covered himself with 
glory; but it is all our doing, is it not, 
young ladies? We saved his life.”’ 


St. Aubin. “We saved it among us, 
madame.”’ 

Edouard. ‘ What is the matter, 
Laure ?”’ 

Laure. ‘Nothing: give me the salts, 


pute.” 

She only passed them, as it were, under 
her own nostrils; then held’ them to 
Josephine, who was now observed to be 
trembling all over. Laure contrived to 
make it that this 


appear was mere 
sympathy on Josephine’s part. 
“Don’t be silly, girls,’? cried, the 
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baroness, cheerfully ; “there is nobody 
killed that we care about.” 

Jacintha. 
is there anything about Dard?” 

St. Aubin. , 
thing about him, till he is knocked on 
the head.’’ 

Jacintha. ‘‘Then I don’t want to hear 
anything about him at all.” 

At this very moment, the new servant; 
Fanchette, whom the baroness had hired, 
to Jacintha’s infinite disgust, brought in 
the long-expected letter from Egypt. 

Baroness. ‘‘Here is something better 
than salts for you. It isa long letter, 
Josephine, and all in his own hand. So 
he is safe, thank Heaven! I was begin- 
ning to be uneasy again. You frightened 
me for that poor Camille; but this is 
worth a dozen Camilles. This is myson: 
I would give my old life for him. 

‘«* My dear mother,’ (bless him!) ‘my 
dear wife, and my dear sister’ (well, you 
sit there like two rocks! !)—‘ We have 
just gained a battle—fifty colors.” (What 
do you think of that?) ‘ All the enemy’s 
baggage and ammunition are in our 
hands.’ (This is something like a battle, 
this one.) ‘Also the Pasha of Natolie.’ 
(Ah! the Pasha of Natolie—an important 
personage, no doubt, though I never had 


the honor of hearing of him. Do you 
hear ?—you on the sofa. My son has 
captured the Pasha of Natolie. He is as 


brave as Cesar.) ‘But this success is 
not one of those that lead to important 
results’ (never mind, a. victory is. a 
victory !) ‘and I think we shall be a long 
time in this confounded country.’ ”’ 

Here a glance quick as lightning passed 
between Josephine and Laure. 

“«* Have you news of your patient, my 
old companion in arms, Dujardin? I 
spoke of him to Bonaparte the other day. 
A thorough soldier, that fellow.’ (So he 
is: and a charming young man.) Come 
here, Josephine.”? She read to Josephine 
in asomewhat lower tone of voice: ‘ ‘Tell 
my wife I love her more and more every 
day. Idon’t expect as much from her, 
but she will make me very happy if she can 
make shift to like me as well as her family 
do.’ No danger! What husband deserves 


«Tf you please, monsieur, 


«There won’t be any-— 
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to be loved as he does? I long for his re- 
turn, that his wife, his mother and his 
Sister may all combine to teach this poor 
- soldier what happiness means. We owe 
him everything, Josephine, and if we did 
not love him, and make him happy, we 
should be monsters ; now should we not ?” 
Josephine. ‘‘Yes.’’ 
“Now, you may all of you read his let- 
ter. Jacintha and all,’’ said the baron- 
 €SS, graciously. — 

The letter circulated. Meantime the 
baroness conversed with St. Aubin in 
quite an undertone. 

*“ My friend, look at that child !”’ 

“What child ?”’ 

“‘ Josephine. See how pale she is. I 
noticed it the moment she came near 
me.’ 

‘«Her nerves are weak, and I fright- 
ened her::’ 

“‘No! no! it is more than that. She 
has lost her appetite. She never laughs. 
She sighs. That girl is ill, or else she is 
going to be ill.”’ 


“Neither the one nor the other, ma-. 


dame,’’ said St. Aubin, looking her coolly 
in the face. 

“But I say she is. Is a doctor’s eye 
keener than a mother’s ?”’ 

“‘Considerably,’’ replied , the doctor, 
with cool and enviable effrontery. 

The baroness rose. 

“Now, children, for our evening walk. 
We shall enjoy it now.”’ 

‘‘T trust you may: but for all that I 
must forbid the evening air to one of the 
_ party—to Madame Raynal.”’ 

The bdroness came to him 
pered— 

‘That is right. _Thank you. See what 
is the matter with her, and tell me.’’ 
And she carried off the rest of the party. 

At the same time Jacintha asked per- 
mission to pass the rest of the evening 
with-her relations in the village. 

But why that swift, quivering glance 
of intelligence between Jacintha and 
Laure de Beaurepaire when the baroness 
said: ‘‘ Yes, certainly.” 

Josephine and the doctor were left 
alone. 

Josephine had noticed the old people 


and whis- 
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whisper and her mother glance her way, 
and the whole woman was on her guard. 
She assumed a languid complacency, and, 
by way of shield, if necessary, took some 
work, and bent her eyes and apparently 
her attention on it. 

The doctor was silent and ill at ease. 

She saw he had something weighty on. 
his mind, and that it would come out, un- 
less she could divert it. A vague fear 
prompted her to avoid all weighty topics. 
So she said quietly ‘ 

“The air would have done me no 
harm.”’ 

*“Neither will a few words with me.”’ 

“Oh, no! dearfriend. I think Ishould 
have liked a little walk this evening.’’ 

““T played the tyrant. A friend is 
sometimes a tyrant!”’ ; 
‘“‘T forgive you. My walk is not lost, 
since I gain a tete-a-tete with you in ex- 

change for it.”’ 

The doctor took no notice of this some- 
what hollow speech. There was another 
silence. <A very long one. 

‘* Josephine,’’ said the doctor, quietly, | 
‘when you were a child I saved your 
lifes?’ 

“JT have often heard my mother speak 
of it. I was choked by the croup, and 
you had the courage to lance my wind- 
pipe.”’ 

‘“‘Had I?’ said the doctor, with a 
smile. He added, gravely, ‘‘It seems 
then. that to be cruel is sometimes kind- 
ness. J osephine, we love those whose life 
we have saved.’’s 

«© And they love you.”’ . 

‘‘Since that day, Josephine, how many 
kind offices, how sweet and sacred an af- 
fection, between us two. Many a father 
and daughter might have taken a lessen 
from us.” ‘ 

“From you, my second father—not 
from me.”’ 

“Yet I haye to reproach you or-my- 
self. For after all these years I have 
failed to inspire you with confidence.”’ 
The doctor’s voice was sad, and Joseph- 
ine’s bosom panted. 

‘*Pray do not say so,’’ she cried. 
would trust you with my life.’’ 

«But not, it seems, with your secret.”’ 
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‘My secret? What secret? I have no 
secrets.”’ 

«“ Josephine, you have now for full 
twelve months suffered in body and mind ; 
yet you have never come to me for coun- 
sel, for comfort, for an old man’s expe- 
rience and advice, or even for medical 
‘aid.”’ 

‘But, dear friend, I assure you—”’ 
“We do not deceive our friend. 
cannot deceive our doctor.” 

Josephine trembled, but women are not 
to be drawn as men are. She fought 
every inch of ground after the manner 
of her sex. ‘‘ Dear doctor,’’ said she, ‘‘I 
love you all the better for this. Your 
regard for me has for once blinded your 
science. Jam not so robust as you have 
known me, but there is nothing serious 
the matter with me. Let us talk of 
something else. Besides, it is not inter- 
esting to talk about one’s self.’’ 

‘‘Very well, since there is nothing se- 
rious or interesting in your case, we will 
talk about something that is both serious 
and interesting.” . 

‘With all my heart: ’’ and she smiled 
content at averting criticism from her- 
self. 

“We will talk about YOUR CHILD.”’ 

The work ‘dropped from Josephine’s 
hands ; she turned her face wildly on St. 
Aubin, and with terrified eyes fixed on 
him, faltered out— 

“M—my child ?”’ 

“My words are plain,’ 
eravely. <“YOUR CHILD !”’ 


We 
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replied he, 
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fiien nest certain que Vimprévu. 

‘*Our success leads to no great results, 
and I fear we shall be a long time in this 
confounded country.”? So wrote Raynal. 

Forty-eight hours after he was sailing 
Franceward with General Bonaparte. 
That great man dropped Egypt sudden- 
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ly, very suddenly to those who confound 
the date of an act with the date of the 
secret determination that has preceded 
it who knows how long? He dropped 
Egypt, not, as his small critics fancy, 
because France and he could not have 
contrived to hold a corner of Egypt to 
this day, but because he had discovered 
he could not make of little Egypt the 
great stepping-stone he had intended. 

Take this clew to Napoleon I. 

The ends of ordinary geniuses were his 
means. 

Their goals his stepping-stones. 

Goes he to Egypt, be sure he goes for 
Syria and Assyria, at least. 

If Moscow—little city of huts—thinks 
he went to Moscow for Moscow, it pays 
itself too great a compliment, and him 
too small a one. He went to Moscow for 
Delhi and Canton. 

And when I think of this trait in him, 
with all its mental consequences, I come 
by my art, with regret, to the conclusion, 
that Napoloen I. was at no period of his 
career a happy man, nor, with his gigan- 
tic estimate of success, what he would 
call a very successful man; nor much 
gratified by the successes that dazzled all 
the rest of the world. 

In the magnitude of his views Napoleon 
will stand alone among the sons of earth 
till the last trumpet. But one trait he 
shared with every successful genius, 
whether of the sword, the pen, or 
the brush. Unsuccessful geniuses waste 
themselves. Sucessful geniuses lay them- 
selves out to advantage: ay, econo- 
mize themselves—some by calculation, 
the rest by instinct. Napoleon was too 
practical to waste Napoleon long on 
Kgypt. He did not give up the little 
country of the great pyramids in de- 
spair: he flung it up by calculation. 
The globe offéred greater prizes—and 
the globe was his province. ~ 

He came swiftly back to Paris, and 
Raynal, who was on his staff, came witl: 
him, but not to stay. He was to go off, 
without a day’s delay, to the Rhine with 
dispatches and a command as brigadier 
in that army. 
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YOUR. CHILD, !”’ 

When the doctor repeated these words, 
when Josephine, looking in his face, saw 
he spoke from knowledge, however ac- 
quired, and not from guess, she glided 
down slowly off the sofa, and clasped his 
knees as he stood before her, and hid her 
face in an agony of shaine and terror on 
his knees. In this attitude they were 
surprised by Laure, who had slipped back 
(on a pretense of forgetting her gloves) 
‘to-see what St. Aubin had to say to Jo- 
sephine. 

Laure opened the door softly. She did 
not arrive soon enough to hear the ter- 
rible words; but she saw her sister 
trembling at the doctor’s knees, and 
she herself stood white and panting. 
~ «What could it mean?” 

“‘Forgive me!” cried Josephine, in a 
choking voice—* forgive me! Qh, pray 
“do not expose me! Do not destroy 
me !2’ 

Laure lowered her head and darted 
behind a large screen that stood in the 
room, unseen either by the doctor, whose 
back was turned to her, or by her sister, 
who was hiding her eyes against the doc- 
’ ter’s knees. 

The doctor raised Madame Raynal 
against her will. She was so ashamed 
she could not bear him to see her face. 
But he made her sit, and held one of her 
hands, and soothed her terror, while she 
turned from him and hid her face on her 
hand, and her hand on a corner of the 
couch. | 

«Shall I ever expose or wound you, 
foolish one? This is to keep you from ex- 
posing and destroying yourself. Unhap- 
py child, did you think you had deceived 
me, or that you are fit to deceive any but 
the blind? Your face, your anguish after 
Colonel Dujardin’s departure—your lan- 
guor, and then your sudden robustness, 
your appetite, your caprices, your strange 
sojourn at Frejus, your changed looks, 
and loss of health on your return? Jo- 
sephine, your old friend has passed many 
an hour thinking of you, divining your 
folly, following your trouble step by step, 
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not invited to aid you, incapable of be- 
traying you.”’ 

As he concluded these words, Laure 
came running toward him with tearful 
eyes, and flung both her arms round his 
neck. 

‘* Ah, my poor child!” said he; “ this 
is not a secret for one of your age to 
know !”’ 

“‘ Josephine did not tell me,”’ 
prompt answer. 

“Strange that nobody should think me 
a@ proper person to be trusted!’ said the 
doctor. 

‘* Dear doctor ! if I had respected you 
less, could have borne to confess to you.”’ 

‘“No, no! you feared me. You had no 
cause. You did not trust me. You had 
every reason to. I will show you I was 
not quite unworthy of the confidence you 
denied me. First, | was worthy of it, be- 
cause I never lost my confidence in you, 
Josephine. Here were all the signs of an 
illicit attachment. Well, what did I say ? 
I said, I know my Josephine. I went to 
the mazrie at Frejus upon a Very different 
pretense. I got a sight of the books, and 
in a minute I found Camille’s name and 
yours. Such was my confidence in you, 
who had none in me. I said there must 
have been a marriage of some sort.” 

The doctor looked round, triumphant 
in his own sagacity. Alas! he missed 
the merited applause. Josephine looked 
in his face, puzzled. 

‘‘Dear friend,’’ said she, hesitating. 
*T do not quite understand you. I know 
your sagacity, but since you had discov- 
ered I was a—a—mother, of course you 
know I must be a wife. How could I be 
a mother, you know, unless I was a wife 
first ?’’ 

The doctor wore a look half satirical, 
half tender: he took a pinch of snuff. 
“That is very true,’’.said he, mighty 
dryly. ‘‘ Well, I revoke my claim to 
intelligence on that score. Let us try 
again. Mivart sent you some soothing 
draughts after my visit to Frejus—mag- 
ical ones, eh? I prescribed them.”’ 

ay ee it possible? dearest, best of friends 
Il have been very culpable toward 
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“Try again 3 a fortnight ago, I was | patiently. 
i fatalt measuré on her’. 


absent two days.” 

“Yes! and you never told us where 
you had been.”’ 

““T was at Frejus: that virulent disease 
the smallpox was there.”’ 

«Oh, Heaven !’’ and Josephine clasped 
her hands in terror. 

“The danger is past. J heard of it. 
Instantly I got some vaccine from Paris, 
and I pent over to Frejus, for I said to 
myself— 

The doctor never said it to anybody but 
himself : forere he concluded his sentence 
he was almost stifled with embraces and 
kisses by the young mother. In the 
midst of which she ended his sentence 
for shim. 

“You said: ‘I saved Josephine’s life, 
I will save her boy.’ 

«« We are beginning to understand one 
another,’’ said the doctor, with a strong 
tendency to whimper, for which he took 
a pinch of snuff as antidote. <‘‘ Now, 
dears, I will tell you what I have divined, 
and you shall tell me the rest, and then 
we will act in concert. The news came 
of Raynal’s death. You thought yourself 
free, that I understand. But why marry 
So soon, and why not marry openly ?” 

Said Laure, hastily 

“Tt was all his fault.”’ 

“W hose:? *’ 

““No! no!” said Josephine. ‘It was 
not his fault—ah ! do not throw the blame 
on the absent and the unhappy.”’ 

“Tam not going to blame him much. 
He was ‘a man, and required what I be- 
lieve all young men do—that she should 
sacrifice every feeling to him. He said, 
if you love me you will marry me before 
the priest and erase from our minds that 
other marriage. She refused.”’ 

“‘Say, rather, I hesitated.’ 

“Well! she declined: then he re- 
proached her! ”’ 

““Never! doctor, dear doctor, Camille 
never reproached me: he only pined away 


and doubted my love. My resolution 
failed :, I wanted to make everybody 
happy: I volunteered to marry him se- 


cretly, not to give my mother pain.’’ > 
“‘She volunteered !”’ cried Laure, im- 
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“Tt was I who forced that 
I alone am to- 
blame: 1t is she alone who suffers.”’ 

“Oh, concealment ! — concealment !” 
cried the doctor. ‘‘But you are pun- 
ished more than you deserve. I under- 
stand it all too well! your story is but 
the story of your sex—self-sacrifice. I 
dare say you sacrificed your heart to 
your mother in marrying Colonel Ray- 
nal.”’ 

‘“She did !—she did !”’ 

“Then you sacrificed every feeling but 
pity to your lover. And now you will 
sacrifice everything to your husband.” 

‘He is well worthy of any sacrifice I 
can make,’’ said Josephine; ‘‘ but oh. sir, 
if you knew how hard it is to me tolive!”’ 

‘‘T hope to make it less hard to you 
ere long,’ said the doctor quietly. He 
then congratulated himself on having 
forced Josephine to confide in him. 
‘‘ For,’’ said he, ‘‘you never needed an 
experienced friend more than at this mo- 
ment. Your mother will not always be 
so blind as of late. Edouard is suspi- 
cious. Jacintha is a shrewd youns wo- 
man, and very inquisitive.”’ 

Here the young ladies interchanged a 
look, but were ashamed to own they had 
taken Jacintha into their confidence. 

**T do not dwell much on the terrible 
event of Raynal’s immediate return; to- 
day’s letter renders that improbable, 
But intprobable is not impossible; and 
where all is possible, and all is danger, 
the severest caution is necessary : first, 
then, what are your own plans?’’ 

“J don’t know,” said Josephine, help- 
lessly. 

** You—don’t—know !”’ cried the doc- 
tor, looking at her in utter amazement. 

‘It is the answer of a madwoman, is 
it not? Doctor, I am little better. My 
foot has slipped on the edge. of a preci- 
pice. I close my eyes, and let myself 
glide down it. What will become of me 2” 

** All shall be well if you do not still 
love that, man.” 

‘J shall love him to my last breath, 
How can I help loving him? He had 
loved me four years.. I was his be- 
trothed. - I wronged him in my thoughts. 
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War, prison, anguish, could not kill him ; 
he loved me so. He struggled bleeding 
to my feet: and could I let him die, after 
all? Could I be crueler than prison and 
torture and despair? ”’ 

. The doctor sighed deeply ; but, arming 


himself with the necessary resolution, he 


said sternly : 

** Josephine, a woman of your name can- 
not vacillate between love and honor; 
such vacillations havebut oneend. Iwill 
not let you drift a moral wreck between 
passion and virtue; and that will be your 
lot if you hesitate now.”’ . 

‘« Hesitate !- Who dares to say I have 
hesitated where my honor is concerned ? 
You can read our bodies then, but not 
our hearts. 
forlorn, and dead, and that does not tell 
you I have bid Camille farewell forever ? ”’ 

“Ts it possible? Give me your hand— 
it was well and wisely and nobly done. 
And, who knows? kindly too, perhaps.’’ 

Josephine continued : 

“That we might be safer still, I have 
not even told him he isa father. Was 
woman ever so cruel as 1am? I have 
written him but one letter; and. in that I 
must deceive him. Itold him I thought 
I might one day be happy, if I could hear 
that he did not give way to despair; I 
told him we must never meet again in 
this world. So nowdispose of me. Show 
me my duty, and I will doit. This false- 
hood wrings my heart; shall I tell my 
husband the truth ?”’ 

“Oh no! no!’ cried Laure, ‘‘do not 
let her. Colonel Raynal would kill her.’’ 

«Tf I thought that, nothing should 
stop me from telling him.”’ 

The doctor objected. 

«¢ What, tell him, while he is in Barnes ? 
while his return alive is uncertain? need- 
less. cruelty ! (’ 

<*And then my mother!’ sighed Jo- 
sephine, ‘‘my poor mother! She would 
hear it, and it would break her heart! I 
should wound her to death:' and I love 
her so. I always loved her: but not as I 
do since— Now that I know what she 
has suffered for me, my very heart yearns 
at sight of her dear face. 1 must lose her 
one day, I know: but if my misconduct 
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What! you see me so pale, 
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were to hasten that day—oh! it is .too 
horrible. This is my hope: that poor 
Raynal will’be long absent, and that, ere 
he returns, mamma. will lie safe from sor- 
row and shame in the little chapel. Doc- 
tor, when a woman of my age forms such 
wishes as these, I think you might pity 
her, and forgive her ill treatment of you, 
for she cannot be very happy. Ah me! 
ah me! ah me!”’ 

“Courage! poor soul! All is now in 
my hands: and I will save you,” said 
the doctor, his voice trembling in spite 
of him. “Sin lies in the intention. A 
more innocent woman than you does not 
breathe. Two courses lay open to you—’ 
to leave’ this house with Camille Dujar- 
din, or to dismiss him, and live for your 
hard duty till.it shall please Heaven to 
make that duty easy (no middle course 
was tenable for a day); of these two 
paths you chose the right one, and, hav- 
ing chosen, you are not called on to re- 
veal your misfortune, and make those 


unhappy to whose.happiness you have 


sacrificed your own for years to come.”’ 
‘* Forever !”’ said Josephine quietly. 
St. Aubin. ‘The young use that word 
lightly. The old have almost ceased to 
use it. They have seen oun few earthly 
things can conquer time.’ 
He resumed— . 
“You think only of others, Josephine, 
but I shall think of you as well. I shall 
not allow your life to be wasted in a 
needless struggle against nature.” 
Laure looked puzzled: so the doctor 
explained. Her griefs were as many, 
before her child was born, yet her 
health stood firm. Why? because nat- 
ure was on her side. Now she is sinking 
into the grave. Why? because she is 
defying nature. Nature intended her to 
be pressing her child to her bosom day 
and night: instead of that, a peasant 
woman at Frejus nurses the child, and 
the mother pines at Beaurepaire. 
Through all this, Josephine leaned her 
face on her hands and her hands on the 
doctor’s shoulder. In this attitude she 
murmured to him— 
«T have only seen him once since I 


came from Frejus.”’ 
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‘‘ Poor thing ! 

«‘ Since you permit it I will go there to- 
morrow.” 

«You will do nothing of the kind. A 
second journey thither, when the first 
has awakened Edouard’s suspicions? I 
forbid it.” 

Josephine was seized with one of her 
fits of irritation. 

Take care,” cried she, pecking round 
at the doctor like an irritated pigeon, 
“don’t be too cruel to me. You ‘see I 
am obedient, resigned. I have given up 
all I lived for: but if 1 am never to have 
my boy’s little arms round me to console 
me, there—why torment me any longer ? 
Why not say to me, ‘ Josephine, you have 
offended Heaven: pray for pardon and 
die.’ ? 

“‘T mean you to spend, not hours, but 
months, beside your child,’’ said the doc- 
tor. 

POR ON ip ee 

‘Through him I mean to save your 
life, so precious to us all. That little 
helpless soul is your guardian angel, he 
is for some time to come your one fount 
of hope and consolation. But it is not at 
Frejus you shall meet, not in a chattering 
village within a ride of Edouard, but in 
that great city where nobody knows or 
cares what goes on next door.”’ 

in Parisi? “cried Laure. 

“Certainly: I shall go there to-mor- 
row, the first thing. I shall take a house 
where I can receive you both; and out- 
side the barrier, where the air is purest, 
Madame Jouvenel and her nursling shall 
live on the fat of the land, and you shall 
spend the days with them. After ‘all, my 
nephew was not such a fool as they say. 
He divined what good uses some of his 
money would be put to by his ancestor.”’ 

Josephine’s delight and gratitude were 
somewhat dashed when the doctor told 
her all this would take three weeks, and 
that he would not go to Paris unless she 
now promised him on her honor not to go 
to Frejus in his absence. 

She hesitated. 

‘Promise, dear,’’ said Laure, with an 
intonation so fine that it attracted Jo- 


sephine’s notice, but not the doctor’s. 


luckily, 
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It was followed, by a glance equally 
subtle. 

‘I promise,’’ said. Josephine, with her 
eye fixed inquiringly on her sister. 

For once she could not make the tele- 
graph out; but she could see it was play- 
ing, and that was enough. She did what 
Laure bid her. 

‘‘T promise. Ah!—Forgive me.”’ 

‘‘HWorgive you,? what for ?’’ 

“‘T sighed. It was ungrateful.” 

“7 forgive you, black-hearted creature,”’ 
said the doctor, ‘but only upon conditions. 
You must keep your word about Frejus, 
and you must also promise me not to go — 
kissing every child you see. Edouard 
tells me he saw you kissing a beggar’s 
brat. “The young rogue was going to 
quiz you about it at the dinner-table; 
he told me his intention, and I 
would not let him. I said the baroness 
would be. annoyed with you for descend- 
ing from your dignity—and exposing a 
noble family to fleas—hush ! here he is.”’ 

‘“Tiresome!’’ muttered Laure, just 
when Edouard came forward, with a 
half-vexed face. 

However, he turned it off in play. 

“Won't the doctor give you your 
gloves? ”’ 

uae him rather for es me 

: for it is he who has detained me.’ 

* What have you been saying to her, 
monsieur, to interest her so? Give me 
a leaf out of your book. I need it.’’ 

The doctor was taken aback for a mo- 
ment, but at last he said, slyly— 

‘*1 told her nothing that will not inter- 
est her as much from your lips. I have 
been proposing to her to name the day. 
She says she must consult you before she 
decides that.’’ 

“Oh, you wicked doctor !—and consult 
him, of all people !”’ 

St. Aubin. ‘So be off, both of you, 
and don’t reappear till it is settled.” 

Edouard. ‘* Come, mademoiselle, you 
and I are de trop here.”’ 

Edouard’s eyes sparkled. 
out with a face as red as fire. 

It was a balmy evening. Edouard was 
to leave them for a week the next day. 
They were alone: Laure was determined 


Laure went 
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he should, go away quite happy. Every- 
thing was in Edouard’s favor: he pleaded 
his cause warmly ; she listened tenderly ; 
this happy evening her piquancy and arch- 
ness seemed to dissolve with tenderness 
as she and Edouard walked hand in hand 
under the moon; a tenderness all the 
more heavenly to her devoted lover that 
she was not one of those angels that cloy 
a man by invariable sweetness. 

For a little while she forgot everything 
but her companion. In that soft hour he 
won her to name the day. 

“« Josephine goes to Paris with the doc- 
tor in about three weeks,’’ murmured she. 

<< And you will stay behind, all alone ? ”’ 

“Alone? that shall depend on you, 
monsieur !”’ ; 

On this Edouard caught her for the 
first tine in his arms. 

She made but a faint resistance. 

‘Seal me that promise, sweet one !”’ 

“No! no !—there !”’ 

He pressed a delicious first kiss upon 
two velvet lips, that in their innocence 
scarcely shunned the sweet attack. 

For all that, the bond was no sooner 
sealed after this fashion than the lady’s 
cheek began to burn. 

She had been taken by surprise. 

«Suppose we go in now ?”’’ said she, 
dryly. 

““ Ah! not yet.” 

“It is late, dear Edouard.”’ 

And with these words something re- 
turned to her mind with its full foree— 
something that Edouard. had actually 
made her forget for more than an hour. 
How should she get rid of him now with- 
out hurting his feelings ? 

«‘Hdouard,’’ said she, ‘‘ can you get up 
early in the morning? If-you can, meet 
me here to-morrow before any of them 
are up: then we can talk without inter- 
ruption.’’ 

Edouard was delighted. 

<< Wight o’clock ? ”’ 

“Sooner if you like. Mamma bade me 
come and read to her in her room to- 
night. She will be waiting for me. Is it 
not tiresome? ”’ 

£eV es, it is.” 

“Well, we must not mind, dear; in 
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three weeks’ time we are to have too 
much of one another, you know, instead 
of too little.”’ 

“Too much ! I shall never have enough 
of you. I shall hate the night which 
will rob me of the sight of you for so 
many hours in the twenty-four.” 

‘<If you can’t see me, perhaps you may 
hear me: my tongue runs by night as 
well as by day.”’ 

“Well! that is a comfort,” said 
Edouard, gravely. “ Yes, little quizzer. 
I would rather hear you scold than an 
angel sing. Judge, then, what music it 
is when you say you love me!”’ 

. T love you, Edouard.”’ 

Edouard kissed her hand warmly, and 
then looked at her face. 

“No! no!” said she, laughing and 
blushing. ‘‘Don’t be rude. Next time 
we meet.”’ 

“That is a bargain. But I won’t go 
till you say you love me again.”’ 

‘“‘EKdouard, don’t be silly. I am 
ashamed of saying the same thing so 
often—I won’t say it any more. What 
is the use? You know I love you. 
There, 1 have said it: how stupid!” 

‘« Adieu, then, my wife that is to be.” 

‘‘ Adieu! dear Edouard.’? 

“My hus— Go on—my hus—’’ 

‘*Band that shall be.’’ 

Then they walked very slowly toward 
the house, and once more Laure left 
quizzing, and was all tenderness. 


* Will you not come in, and bid them 
‘ vood-night ’? ” 

“No, my own. Iam in heaven. Com- 
mon faces, common voices, would bring 
me down to earth. Let me be alone !—_ 
your sweet words ringing in myear. I 
will dilute you with nothing meaner than 
the stars. See how bright they shine in 
heaven: but not so bright as you shine 
in my heart.” 

‘Dear Edouard, you flatter me, you 
spoil me. Alas! why am I not more 
worthy your love ?”’ : 

‘“More worthy ! How can that be?” 

Laure sighed. 

“ But I will atone for all. I will make 
you a better—(here she substituted a full 
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stop for a substantive)—than you expect. 
You will see else.”’ 

She lingered at the door; a proof that 
if Edouard, at that particular moment, 
had seized another kiss, there would 
have been no very violent opposition or 
offense. 

But he was not so impudent as some. 
He had been told to wait till next meet- 
ing for that. He prayed Heaven to bless 
her, and so the affianced lovers parted 
for the night. 

It was about nine o’clock. 
instead of returning to his lodgings, 
started down toward the town, to con- 
clude a bargain with the inn-keeper for 
an English mare he was in treaty for. 
He wanted her for to-morrow’s work; so 
that decided him to make the purchase. 
In purchases, as in other matters, a 
feather turns the balanced scale. 
sauntered leisurely down. It was a very 
clear night: the full moon and the stars 
shining silvery and vivid. Edouard’s 
heart swelled with joy. He was loved, 
after all, deeply loved ; and in three short 
weeks he was actually to be Laure’s 
husband: her lord and master. How 
like ‘a heavenly dream it all seemed— 
the first hopeless courtship, and-now the 
wedding fixed! But it was no dream: 
he felt her soft words still murmur music 
at his heart, and the shadow of her velvet 
lips slept upon his own. 

He had strolled about a league when he 
heard the ring of a horse’s hoofs coming 
toward him, accompanied by a clanking 
noise: it came nearer and nearer, till it 
reached a hill that lay a little ahead of 
Edouard: then the sound ceased: the 
cavalier was walking his horse up the hill. 

Presently, as if they had started from 
the earth, up popped between Edouard 
and the sky first a cocked hat that 
seemed, in that light, to be cut with a 
razor out of flint, then the wearer, phos- 
phorescent here and there; so brightly 
the keen moonlight played on his epaulets 
and steel scabbard. . 

A step or two nearer, and Edouard 
gave a great shout ; it was Colonel Ray- 
nal. 

After the first warm greeting, and 


Edouard, | 


He | 
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questions and answers, Raynal told him 
he was on his way to the Rhine with dis- 
patches. 

«To the Rhine? ”’ 

Raynal laughed. 

“‘T am allowed six days to get there. 
I made a calculation, and found I could 
give Beaurepaire half a day. I shall have 
to make up for it by hard riding. ' You ~ 
know me. Always in a hurry. It is 
Bonaparte’s fault this time. He is an- 
other that is always in a hurry.” 

«“Why, colonel,’”’ said Edouard, ‘‘ let us 
make haste then. Mind they go early to 
rest at the chateau.’’ ' 

«But you are not coming my way, 
youngster ?”’ ‘ 

‘““Not coming your way? Yes, but I 
am. Yours is a face I don’t see’ every 
day, colonel; besides, I would not miss 
their, faces, especially the baroness’s and 
Madame Raynal’s, at sight of you; and, 
besides ’? —and the young gentleman 
chuckled to himself, and thought—‘“ the 


| next time we meet: well. this will be the 


next time. May I jump up behind ?”’ 

Colonel Raynal nodded assent; Edouard 
took a run, and lighted like a monkey on 
the horse’s crupper. He pranced and 
kicked at this unexpected addition ; but, 
the spur being promptly applied to his 
flanks, he bounded off with a snort that 
betrayed more astonishment than satis- 
faction, and away they cantered to Beau- 
repaire without drawing rein. 

“There,’’ said Edouard, ‘I was afraid 
they would be gone to bed ; and they are. 
The very house seems asleep—fancy—at 
half past ten.’’ 

“That is a pity,” said Raynal, *‘for 
this chateau is the stronghold of etiquette. 
They will be two hours dressing before 
they can come out and shake hands. I 
must put my horse into the stable. Go 
you and give the alarm.’’ 

*T will, colonel. Stop, first let me see 
whether none of them are up, after all.”’ 

And* Edouard walked round the cha- 
teau, and soon discovered a light at one 
window— the window of the tapestried 
room, Running round the other way 
he came slap upon another light: this 
one was nearer the ground. A narrow 
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but massive door, which he had always 


seen, not only locked, but screwed up, - 


was wide open; and through the aper- 
ture the light of a candle streamed out, 
and met the.:moonlight streaming in. 

‘* Hallo!’ cried Edouard. 

He stopped, turned, and looked in. 

“Hallo !’? he cried again, much louder. 

A young woman was sleeping with her 
feet in the silvery moonlight, and her 
head in the orange-colored blaze of a flat 
candle, which rested on the next step 
above of a fine stone staircase, whose ex- 
istence was now first revealed to the in- 
quisitive Edouard. 

Coming plump upon all this so unex- 
pectedly, he quite started. 

< Why, Jacintha !”’ 

He touched her on the shoulder to wake 
her. No. Jacintha was sleeping as only 
tired domestics.can sleep. He might have 


taken the candle and burned her gown off. 


her back. She had found a step that 
fitted into the small of her back, and an- 
other that supported her head, and there 
she was fast as the door. 

At this moment Raynal’s voice was 
heard— 

< Are you there? ’”’ 

Edouard went to him: 

‘There is a light in that bedroom.”’ 

“Tt is not a bedroom, colonel; it is our 
sitting-room now. We shall find them 
all there, or at least the young ladies, 
and perhaps the doctor. The baroness 
goes to bed early. Meantime I can show 
you one of our dramatis persone, and an 
important one too. She rules the roast.”’ 

He took him mysteriously and showed 
him Jacintha. 

“Hallo!’’ cried Raynal. ‘She can’t 
have much on her conscience.”’ 

Moonlight by itself seems white, and 
candlelight by itself seems yellow; but 
when the two come into close contrast 
at night, candle turns a bloody flame, 
and moonlight a bluish gleam. 

So Jacintha, with her shoes in this ce- 
lestial sheen, and her face in that demo- 
niacal glare, was enough to knock the 
gazer’s eye out. 

‘‘ Make a good sentinel—this one,’’ said 
Raynal—‘‘ an outlying picket for instance, 


‘this staircase leads. 
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on rough ground, in front of the enemy’s 


riflemen.’’ 


Let us see where 
I have an idea it 
will prove a short cut.”’ 

«Where to ?”’ 

‘“To the saloon, or somewhere, or else 
to some of Jacintha’s haunts. Serve her 
right for going to sleep at the mouth of 
her den.”’ 

** Forward then—no, halt! 


“Hay! ha. colonel. 


Suppose it 


| leads to the bedrooms! mind this, a thun- 


dering place for ceremony. We shall get 
drummed out of the barracks if we don’t 
mind our etiquette.’’ 

While they hesitated, a soft, delicious 
harmony of female voices suddenly rose, 
and seemed to come and run round the 
walls. The men looked at one another 
in astonishment; for the effect was magi- 
cal. The staircases being inclosed on all 
sides with stone walls and floored with 
stone, they were like flies inside a violon- 
cello; the voices rang above, below, and 
on every side of the vibrating walls. In 
some epochs spirits as hatdy as Raynal’s 
and wits as quick as Riviere’s would have 
fied then and there to the nearest public, 
and told over cups how they had heard 
the dames of Beaurepaire long since dead 
holding their revel, and the conscious old 
devil’s nest of a chateau quivering to the 
ghostly strains. 

But this was an incredulous age. They 


listened, and listened, and decided the 


sound came from upstairs. 

«Let us mount, and surprise,these sing- 
ing witches,’’ said Edouard. 

‘‘ Surprise them: what for? It is not 
the enemy—for once. What is the good 
of surprising our friends?’’? Storming 
parties and surprises were no novelty 
and therefore no treat to Raynal. 

«‘Tt will be so delightful to see their 
faces at first sight of you. Oh, colonel, 
for my sake! Don’t spoil it all by go- 
ing tamely in at the front door, after 
coming at night from Egypt for half an 
hour,’’ 

“ Half a day. It is a childish trick! 
Well, show a light, or we shall surprise 
ourselves with a broken neck, going over 
ground we don’t know to surprise the 
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natives—our skirmishers got nicked that 
way now and then in Egypt.” 

‘© Yes, colonel, I will go first with Ja- 
cintha’s candle.”’ 

Edouard mounted the stairs on tiptoe. 
Raynal followed. The solid stone steps 
did not prate. The men had mounted a 
considerable way when puff a blast of 
wind came through a hole and out went 
Edouard’s candle. He turned sharply 
round to Raynal. ‘Peste/’’ said he, in 
a vicious whisper. But the other laid his 
hand on his shoulder and whispered, 
“Look to the front.’’ He looked, and, 
his own candle being out, saw a glimmer 
on ahead. He crept toward it. It was 
a taper shooting a feeble light across a 
smal] aperture. They caught a glimpse 
of what seemed to be a small apartment. 
Yet Edouard recognized the carpet of the 
tapestried room, which was a very large 
room. Creeping a yard nearer, he dis- 
covered that it was the tapestried room, 
and that what had ‘seemed the further 
wall was only the screen, behind which 
were lights, and Josephine and Laure 
singing a duet. : 

He whispered to Raynal: ‘It is, the 
tapestried room.’’ 


“Ts it a sitting-room ?” whispered Raynal. 

“Yes! yes! Mind and not knock your foot 
against the wood.” -¢ 

“What, am I to go first now?” 

“Of course.” 

SOW Ih ye pe? 

“You are the one from Egypt.” 

‘Forward, then.” 


Raynal went softly up and put his foot 
“quietly through the aperture, which he 
now saw was made by a panel drawn 
back close to the ground, and stood in 
the tapestried chamber. The carpet was 
thick; the ladies’ voices favored the 
stealthy advance; the floor of the old 
house was like a rock ; and Edouard put 
his face through the aperture, glowing 
all over with anticipation of the little 
scream of joy that would welcome his 
friend dropping in so nice and suddenly 
from Kevpt. 

The feeling was rendered still, more 
piquant by a sharp curiosity that had 
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been growing on him for some minutes 
past. For why was this passage open 
to-night ?—he had never seen it open be- 
fore! And why was Jacintha lying sen- 
tinel at the foot of the stairs ? 

But this was not all. Now that they 
were in the room both the men became 
conscious of another sound besides the 
women’s voices—a very peculiar sound. 
It also came from behind the screen. 
They both heard it, and showed by the 
puzzled looks they cast at one another 
that neither could make out what on 
earth it wus. It consisted of a succession 
of little rustles, followed by little thumps 
on the floor. f 

But what was curious, too, this rustle, 
thump—rustle, 
fell exactly into the’ time of the music ; 
so that, clearly, either the rustle thump 
was being played to the tune, or the tune 
sung to the rustle thump. 

This last touch of mystery inflamed 
Edouard’s impatience beyond bearing: 
he pointed eagerly and merrily- to the 
corner of the screen. Raynal obeyed, 
and stepped very slowly and cautiously 
toward if. 

Rustle, thump ! rustle, thump! rustle, 
thump! with the rhythm of harmonious 
voices. 

Edouard got his head and foot into the 
room without taking his eye off Raynal. 

Rustle, thump ! rustle, thump! rustle, 
thump ! 

Raynal was now at the screen, and 
quietly put his head round it, and his 
hand upon it. 

Edouard bursting with expectation. 

No result. What was this? Don’t 
they see him? Why does he not speak 
to them ? He seems transfixed. 

Rustle, thump! rustle, thump! accom- 
panied now for a few notes by one voice 
only, Laure’s. 

Suddenly there burst a shriek from Jo- 
sephine, so loud, so fearful, that it made 
even Raynal stagger back a step, the 
screen in his hand. 

Then another scream of terror and an- 
guish from Laure. Then a fainter cry, 
and the heavy, helpless fall of a human 
body. 


thump—rustle, thump— 
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Raynal sprang forward, whirling the 
screen to the earth in terrible agitation, 
and Edouard bounded over it as it fell at 
his feet. He did not take a second step. 

The scene that caught his eye stupefied 
and paralyzed him in full career, and 
froze him to the spot with amazement 
and strange misgivings. 


Laure parted from Edouard, and went 
in at the front door: but the hext mo- 
ment she opened it softly and watched 
her lover unseen. 

“Dear Edouard !’”’ she murmured: and 
then she thought, ‘‘ How sad it is that 
I must deceive him, even to-night: must 
make up an excuse to get him from ime, 
when we were so happy together. Ah! 
he little knows how J shall welcome our 
wedding-day. When once I can see my 
poor martyr on the road to peace and 
content under the good doctor’s care. 
And oh! the happiness of having no 
more secrets from him: I love! Dear 
Edouard! when once we are married, 
I never, never will have a secret from 
you again—I swear it!”’ 

As a comment on these words she now 
stepped cautiously out, and peered in 
every direction. ; 

“© St !—st!’? she whispered. No an- 
swer came to this signal. 

Laure returned into the house and 
bolted the door inside. She went up to 
the tapestried room, and found the doc- 
tor in the act of wishing Josephine good- 
night. The baroness, fatigued a little by 
her walk, had mounted no higher than 
her own bedroom, which was on the first 


floor just under the tapestried room. 
Laure followed the doctor out. 
“Dear friend,, one word. Josephine 


talked of tellng Raynal. You have not 
encouraged her to do that?” 

‘* Certainly not, while he is in Egypt.’’ 

‘Still less on his return. Doctor, you 
don’t know that man. Josephine does 
not know him. ButIdo. He would kill 
her if he knew. He would kill her that 
minute. He would not wait; he would 
not listen to excuses : he is a man of iron. 
Or, if he spared her, he would kill Camille: 
and that would destroy her by the cruel- 
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est of all deaths! My friend, I am a 
wicked, miserable girl. I am the cause 
of all this misery !”’ 

She then told St. Aubin all about the 
anonymous letter, and what Raynal had 
said to her in consequence. 

‘©He never would have married her 
had he known she loved another. He 
asked me was it so. I told him a false- 
hood. At least I equivocated, and to 
equivocate with one so loyal and simple 
was to deceive him. J am the only sin- 
ner: that Sweet angel is the only sufferer, 
Is this the justice of Heaven? Doctor, 
my remorse is great. No one knows 
what I feel when I look at my work. 
Edouard thinks I love her so much bet- 
ter than 1 do him. He is wrong: it is 
not love only, it is pity, it is remorse for 
the sorrow I have brought on her, and 
the wrong I have done poor Raynal.”’ 

The high-spirited girl was greatly agi- 
tated; and St. Aubin, though he did not 
acquit her of all blame, soothed her and 
made excuses for her. 

“We must not always judge by re- 
sults,’’ said he. ‘“ Things turned unfort- 
unately. You did for the best. I forgive 
you, forone. That is, I will forgive you, 
if you promise not to act again without 
my advice.”’ 

“Oh, never! never! ”’ 

* And, above all, no imprudence about 
that child. In, three little weeks they 
will be together without risk of discov- 
erv. Well, you don’t answer me.”’ 

Laure’s blood turned cold. ‘Dear 
friend.’’ she stammered, ‘‘I quite agree 
with you.”’ 

‘Promise, then.’ 

“Not to let Josephine go to Frejus?”’ 
said Laure hastily. ‘‘Oh, yes! I prom- 
ise.”’ 

“You are a good child,’’ cried St. Au- 
bin. ‘You have a will of your own. 
But you can submit to age and experi- 
ence.” 

The doctor then kisssd her, and bade 

her farewell. . 
- “T Jeave for Paris at six in the morn- 
ing. I will not try your patience or hers 
unnecessarily. Perhaps it will not be 
three weeks.”’ 
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The moment Laure was alone, she sat 
down and sighed bitterly. 

“There is no end to it,’’ she sobbed, 
despairingly. “‘Oh, no! I shall never 
get clear of it. It is like a spider’s web ; 
every struggle to be free but multiples 
the fine but irresistible thread that seems 
to bind me. And to-night I thought to 
be so happy : instead of that he has left 
me scarce the heart to do what I have to 
don: 

She went back to the room, opened a 
window, and put out a white handker- 
chief: then closed the window down on 
meats 

Then she went to Josephine’s bedroom 
door: it opened on the tapestried room. 

‘« Josephine,”’ she cried, ‘‘don’t go to 
bed just yet.” 

““No, love. What are you doing ?”’ 

‘*Oh, ‘nothing particular. I want to 
talk to you presently.” 

“ Shall I come out to you, Laure?” 

““No, stay where you are.”’ 

Laure sat down, and took a book. 

She could not read it. 

Then she took some Work, and put it 
down. Then she went to a window; not 
the one where she had left the handker- 
chief. She looked out upon the night. 

Then she walked restlessly up and down 
the room. 

Then she glided into the corridor, and 


passed her mother’s room and the doc- | 


tor’s, and listened to see if all was quiet. 
While she was gone, Josephine opened 
her door; but, not seeing Laure in the 
sitting-room, retired again. 

Laure returned softly, and sat down 
with her head in her hand, in a calm atti- 
tude belied by her glancing eye and. the 
quick tapping of her other hand upon the 
table. 

Presently she raised her head quickly ; 
a Sound had reached her ear, a sound so 
sight that none but a high-strung ear 
could have caught it. It was like a mouse 
giving a single scratch against a stone 
wall. 

- Laure coughed slightly. 

On this a clearer sound was heard, as 
of a person scratching wood with the 
finger-nail. Laure darted to the side 
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of the room, pressed against the wall, 
and at the same time put her other hand 
against the rim of one of the panels and 
pushed it laterally: it yielded, and at the 


opening stood Jacintha in her cloak and 


bonnet. { 

“Yes,” said Jacintha, “under my 
cloak—look !” 

“Ah !—you found the things on the’ 
steps ?”’ 

“Yes! LI nearly tumbled over them. 
Have you locked that door, mademoi- 
Selle ?,”’ 

“No! but I will.’”?” And Laure glided 
to the door and locked it. Then she put 
the screen up between Josephine’s room 
and the open panel: then she and Ja- 
cintha ‘were wonderfully busy on the 
other side of the screen, but presently 
Laure said— ¢ 

“This is imprudent: you must go down 


'to the foot of the stairs and wait till L 


call you.”’ 

Jacintha pleaded hard against this ar- 
rangement. 

** What chance is there of any one com- 


| ing there ? ”’ 


‘“No matter! 
every side.”’ 
‘*Mustn’t I stop and just see her hap- 


I will be guarded on 


| py for once?”’ 


‘“No! my poor Jacintha, you must 
hear it from my lips.’’ 

Jacintha retired to keep watch as she 
was bid. Laure went to Josephine’s 

‘room, and threw her arms round her 
neck and kissed her vehemently. Jo- 
sephine returned her embrace, then held 
her out at arm’s length and looked at 
her. 

‘Your eyes are red: yet your little 
face is full of joy. There—you smile.’’ 

-“*T have my reasons.”’ 

‘Tam glad of it !—are you coming to 
bed?” . 

‘“Not yet. Linvite you to take a little 
walk with me first. Come!’ and she led 
the way slowly, looking back with infinite 
archness and tenderness. 

“You almost frighten me,”’ said Jo- 
Sephine, “it is not like you to be all joy 
when I am sad. Three whole weeks 
more.”’ 
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“That is it! Why are you sad’? Be- 
cause the doctor would not let you go to 
Frejus. And why am I not sad? Be- 
cause I had already thought of a way to 
let you see Edouard without going so 
far. 

‘Oh, Laure! Oh, Laure! Oh, Laure!”’ 

This way—come!’’ and she smiled 
and beckoned with her finger; while Jo- 
sephine followed like one under a spell, her 
bosom heaving, her eye glancing on every 
side, hoping some strange joy, yet scarce 
daring to hope. 

Laure drew back the screen, and there 
was a sweet little berceau that had once 
been Josephine’s own, and in it, sunk deep 
in snow-white lawn, was a sleeping child, 
that lay there looking as a rose might 
look could it fall upon new-fallen snow. 

At sight of it Josephine uttered a little 
ery, not loud, but deep—ay, a cry to 
bring tears into the eye of the hearer, 
and she stood trembling from head to 
foot, her hands clasped, and her eye fas- 
cinated and fixed on the cradle. . 

‘* My child under this roof ! What have 
you done?’ but her eve, fascinated and 
‘ fixed, never left the cradle. 

“I saw you languishing, dying, for 
want of him.’’) 

“Oh! if anybody should come? ”’ but 
her eye never stirred an,inch from the 
eradle. 

‘“No! no! no! the door is locked. Ja- 
cintha watches below, there is no dan— 
Ab! at,last! ah! poor woman!”’ 

For, as Laure was speaking, the young 
mother sprang silently upon her child. 
You would have thought she was going 
to kill him! her head reared itself again 
and again like a crested shake’s, and 
again and again, and again and again, 
plunged’ down upon the child, and she 
kissed his little body from head to foot 
with soft violence, and murmured, 
through her starting tears, ‘‘My child! 
my darling! my angel! oh, my poor boy ! 
my child! my child!” 


I will ask my female readers of every 
degree to tell their brothers and husbands 
all the young noble did. How she sati on 
the floor and had her child on her bosom ; 
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how she smiled over it through her tears ; 
how she purred over it; how she, the 
Stately one, lisped and prattled over it; 
and how life came pouring into her heart 
from it. 

Before she had had it in her arms five 
minutes, her pale cheek was as red as a 
rose, and her eyes brighter than dia- 
monds. 

*“ Bless you, Laure! bless you! bless 
you! in one moment you. have made me . 
forget all I ever suffered in my life. 

«There is a draught,’’ cried she, with 
maternal, anxiety; ‘‘close the panel, 
Laure.”’ 

“No, dear! or I could not call to Ja- 
cintha, or she to me; but I will shift 
the screen round between him and the 
draught. There—now come to his aunt 
—a darling !’’ 


Then Laure sat on the floor too, and 
Josephine put her boy on aunt’s lap and 
took a distant view of him. But she 
could not bear so vast a separation long. 
She must have him to her bosom again. 

‘‘He is going to wake. See! see! his 
lovely eyes are unclosing.’’ 

“But he must not, love,’’? said Laure : 
*““there, put him back into this cradle— ~ 
quick.”’ 

This could not be done so adroitly but 
what young master did wake, and began 
to cry tolerably loud. Laure rocked the 
cradle hastily. 

‘“Sing, Josephine,’’ said she, and she 
began an old-fashioned Breton chant or 
lullaby. 

. Josephine sang with her, and singing, 
watched with a smile her boy drop off by 
degrees to sleep under the gentle motion 
and the lulling song. They sang and 
rocked till the lids came creeping down, 
and hid the great blue eyes; but still 
they sang and rocked, lulling the boy— 
and gladdening their own hearts: for the 
quaint old Breton ditty was tunable as 
the lark that carols over the green wheat ~ 
in April; and the words so simple and 
motherly, that a nation had taken them 
to heart. Such songs bind ages together 
and make the lofty and the low akin by 
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the great ties of Music and the heart. 
‘Many a Breton peasant’s bosom in the 
olden time had gushed over her sleeping 
boy as the young dame’s of Beaurepaire 
gushed now —in this quaint, tuneful 
lullaby. 


Now as they kneeled over the cradle, 
one on each side, and rocked it, and sang 
that ancient chant, Josephine, who was 
opposite the screen, happening to raise 
her eyes, saw a strange thing. 

There was the face of a man set close 
against the side of the screen, and peep- 
ing and peering out of the gloom. The 
light of her candle fell full on this face; 
it glared at her, set pale, wonderstruck, 
and vivid, in the surrounding gloom. 

Horror! Her husband’s face! 

At first she was stupefied and looked 
at it with soul and senses benumbed. 
Then she trembled and put her hand to 
her eyes; for she thought it a phantom 
or a delusion of the mind. No: there it 
glared still. Then she trembled violently 
and held out her left hand, the fingers 
working convulsively, to Laure, who was 
still singing. 

But-almost at this moment the mouth 
of this face suddenly opened in a long- 
drawn breath. At this Josephine uttered 
a violent shriek, and sprang to her feet, 
with her right hand quivering and point- 
ing at that pale face set in the dark. 

Laure started up, and, wheeling 
head round, saw Raynal’s gloomy face 
looking over her shoulder. She fell 
screaming upon her knees, and, almost 
out of her senses, began to pray wildly 
and piteously for mercy. 

Josephine uttered one more cry, but 
this was the faint cry of nature sinking 
under the shock'of terror. She swooned 
dead away, and fell senseless on the floor 
- ere Raynal could debarrass himself of the 
screen and get to her. 

This, then, was the scene that met 
Edouard’s eyes. 

His mistress on her knees, white as a 
ghost, trembling and screaming, rather 
than crying for mercy. And Raynal 
standing over his wife, showing by the 
working of his iron features that he 


her 
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doubted whether she was worthy he 
should raise her. 

One would have thought nothing could 
add to the terror of this scene. Yet it 
was added to. The baroness rang her 
handbell violently in the room below. 
She had heard Josephine’s scream and 
fall. 

“Oh! she too!’ cried Laure, and she 
‘croveled on her knees to Raynal, and, 
seizing his knees, implored him to show 
some pity. ‘ 

“‘Oh,. sir! kill us! we are culpable.’’ 

Dring! dring! dring! dring! dring! 
pealed the baroness’s bell. 

“But do not tell our mother: Oh, if 
you are a man! do not !—do not! Show 
us some pity! We are but women. 
Mercy ! mercy ! mercy!” 

“Speak out then !’? groaned Raynal. 
“What does this mean ?’’ 

‘«< W—w—what?’’ faltered Laure. 

“Why has my wife swooned at sight 
of me ?—whose is this child ? ” 

““Whose ?’”’? stammered Laure. Till he 
said that she never thought there cowld 
be a doubt whose child. 

Dring! dring! dring! dring! dring! 

“Oh, my God!” cried the poor girl, 
and her eyes glanced every way like some 
wild creature looking for a hole, however 
small, to escape by. 

Edouard, seeing her hesitation, came 
down on her other side. 

“ Whose is the child, Laure? ’’ said he, 
sternly. 

‘** You too !’why were we born ? mercy ! 
oh! let me,go to my sister! ”’ 

Dring! dring! dring! dring! dring! 

The men were excited to fury by Laure’s 
hesitation : they each seized an arm, and 
tore her screaming with fear at their vio- 
lence from her knees up, to, her feet 
beween them with a single gesture. 

“You hurt me!”’ said she, bitterly, to 
Edouard, and she left crying, and was 
terribly calm and sullen all in a moment. 

‘Whose is the child?’’ roared Edou- 
ard and Raynal in one raging breath. 
“Whose is the child ?”’ 

“IT IS MINE! ”’ 

These were not words, they were elec- 
tric shocks. 
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‘“BOTH MEN BECAME CONSCIOUS OF ANOTHER SOUND,’’ 


-—-White Lies, Chapter NN NVI, 


Reape, Volume Six. 
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The two hands that griped Laure’s 
arms were paralyzed, and dropped off 
them ; and there was silence. 

Then the thought of all she had done 
with those three words began to rise and 
grow and surge over her. She stood, 
her eyes turned downward yet inward, 
and dilating with horror. 

Silence ! 

Now a mist came over her eyes, and in 
it she saw indistinctly the figure of Ray- 
nal darting to his wife’s side and raising 
her head. 

She dared not look round on the other 


side. She heard feet stagger on the 
floor. She heard a groan, too; but not 
a word. 


Horrible silence ! 

With nerves strung to frenzy, and 
trembling acute ears, she waited for a re- 
proach, a curse: either would have been 
some little relief. But no! a silence far 
more terrible. 

Then a step wavered across the room. 
Her soul was in her ear. She could hear 
and feel the step totter, and it shook her 
as it went. All sounds were trebled to 
her. Then it struck on the stone step 
of the staircase, not like a step, but a 
loud, crashing knell; another step, 
another, and another: down to the very 
bottom. Each slow step made her head 
ring and her heart freeze. 

At last she heard no more. Then a 
scream of anguish and recall rose to her 
lips. She fought it down for Josephine 
and Raynal. Edouard was gone. She 
had but her sister now—the sister she 
loved better than herself; the sister to 
save whose life and honor she had this 
moment sacrificed her own and alla 
woman lives for. 

She turned with a wild cry of love and 
pity to that sister’s side to help her; and, 
when she kneeled down beside her, an iron 
arm was promptly thrust out between the 
loved one and her. 

‘This is my care, madame,”’ said Ray- 
nal, coldly. 

There was no mistaking his manner. 
The stained one was not to touch his wife. 

She looked at him in piteous amaze- 
ment at his ingratitude. 
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“Tt is well,’’ said she. 
deserve this from you.” 

She said no more, but drooped gently 
down beside the cradle, and hid her fore- 
head in the clothes beside the child that 
had brought all this woe, and sobbed bit- 
terly. 

Honest Raynal began to be sorry for 
her in spite of himself. But there was no 
time for this. Josephine stirred; and, at 
the same moment, a violent knocking 
came at the door of the apartment, and 
the new servant’s voice, crying : 

*“ Oh, ladies ! for Heaven’s sake, what 
is the matter? The baroness heard a fall 
—she is getting.up—she will be here. 
What shall I tell her ?—what 7s the mat- 
teri?” 

Raynal was going to answer, but Laure, 
who had started up at the knocking, put 
her hand in a moment before his mouth. 

She ran to the door. 

«There is nothing the matter; tell 
mamma I am coming down to her di- 
rectly.’’ She flew back to Raynal in an 
excitement little short of frenzy. “ Help 
me carry her into her own room!” cried 
she, imperiously. 

Raynal obeyed by instinct; for the 
fiery girl spoke like a general giving the 
word of command with the enemy in 
front. 

““ Now put zt out of sight—take this— 
quick, quick !”’ 

Raynal went to the cradle. 

‘**« Ah! my poor girl,’’ said he, as he 
lifted it in his arms, ‘‘ this is a sorry busi- 
ness to have to hide your own child from 
your own mother! ”’ 

‘Colonel Raynal!’’ said Laure, ‘‘do 
not insult a poor despairing girl !—c’est 
ldche.”’ 

“JT am silent, young woman!” said 
Raynal sternly. ‘‘ What is to be done? ”’ 

“Take it down the steps and give it to 
Jacintha. Stay, here is a candle. I go 
to tell mamma you are come: and, 
Colonel Raynal, I never injured you: 
and if you tell my mother you will stab 
her to the heart and me, and may the 
curse of cowards light on you! may—’’ 

‘“Hnough!’’ cried Raynal, fiercely. 
‘‘Do you take me for a babbling girl? I 
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love your mother better than you do, or | 


this would not be here, I shall not bring 
her gray hairs down with sorrow to the 
grave. I shall speak of this villainy to 
but one person; and to him I shall talk 
with this, and not with the idle tongue !”’ 
and he tapped his sword-hilt with a som- 
ber look of terrible significance. 

He carried out the cradle. 
slept sweetly through it all. 

Laure darted into Josephine’s room, 
took the key from the inside to the out- 
side, locked the door, put the key in her 
pocket and ran down to her mother’s 
‘room: her knees trembled under her as 
she went. 


The child 


Jacintha, sleeping tranquilly, suddenly 
felt her throat griped, and heard a loud 
voice ring in her ear; then she was lifted 
and wrenched, and dropped. She found 
herself lying clear of the steps in the 
moonlight: her head was where her feet 
had been, and her candle out. 

She uttered shriek upon shriek, and 
was too frightened to get up. She 
thought it was supernatural: some old 
De Beaurepaire had served her thus for 
sleeping on her post. A struggle took 
place between her fidelity and her super- 
stitious fears. Fidelity conquered. Quak- 
ing in every limb. she groped up the stair- 
case for her candle. 

It was gone. 

Then a still more sickening fear came 
over her. 

What if this was no spirit’s work, but 
a human arm—a strong one—some man’s 
arm ? 

Her first impulse was to dart up the 
stairs, and make sure that no calamity 
had befallen through her mistimed drow- 
siness. But when she came to try, her 
dread of the supernatural revived. She 
could not venture without a light up 
those stairs, thronged perhaps with an- 
gry spirits. She ran to the kitchen. She 
found the tinder-box, and with trembling 
hands struck a light. She came back 
shading it with her hands, and, commit- 
ting ber soul to the care of Heaven, she 
crept quaking up the stairs. Then she 
heard voices above, and that restored 
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her more; she mounted more steadily. 
Presently she stopped: for a heavy step 
was coming down. It did not sound like 
a woman’s step. ‘It came farther down: 
she turned to fly. ; 

«‘ Jacintha !’’ said a deep voice, that in 
this stone cylinder rang like thunder from 
a tomb. 

«Oh, saints and angels save me!” 
yelled Jacintha, and fell on her knees, 
and hid her head for security, and down 
went her candlestick clattering on the 
stone. 

“Don’t be a fool!’ said the iron voice 
over her head. ‘‘ Get up and take this.” 

She raised her head by slow degrees, 
shuddering. 

A man was holding out a cradle to her: 
the candle he carried lighted up his face. 

«Colonel Raynal !”’ 

«“ Well, what do you kneel there for, 
gaping at me like that? ‘Take this, I 
tell you, and carry it out of the house! ”’ 

He shoved it roughly down into her 
hands, then turned on his heel without a 
word. 

Jacintha collapsed on the stairs, and 
the cradle sank beside her: for all the 
power was driven out of her body: she 
could hardly support her own weight, 
much less the cradle. 

She rocked herself and groaned. 

‘©Oh, what’s this P—Oh, what’s this?” 

A cold perspiration came over her 
whole frame. 

“©Oh, what does this mean ? What has 
happened ? ”’ 

She took up the candle that was lying 
burning and guttering on the stairs: 
scraped up the grease with the snuffers, 
and tried to polish it clean with a bit of 
paper that shook between her fingers. 
She took the child out of the cradle, and 
wrapped it carefully in her shawl: then 
went slowly down the stairs, and, holding 
him close to her bosom, with a furtive 
eye, and brain confused, and a heart like 
lead, stole away to the tenantless cottage 
where Madame Jouvenel awaited her, 


Laure found the baroness pale and 
agitated. ‘“‘What is the matter? What 
is going on over my head ?”’ 
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** Darling mother, something .has hap- 
pened that will rejoice your heart. Some- 
body has come home !”’ 

‘“My son? Oh, no! impossible ! 
cannot be so happy.”’ 

‘* He will be with you directly.” 

The old lady now trembled with joyful 
agitation. 

“In five minutes I will bring him to 
you. Shall you be dressed? I will ring 
for the girl to help you.”’ 

** But, Laure, the scream, and that ter- 
rible fall. Ah! where is Josephine? ”’ 

““Can’t you guess, mamma? Oh, the 
fall was the fall of the screen, and they 
stumbled over it in the dark.’’ 

“They! who?’ 

“Colonel Raynal and—and Edouard. 
I will tell you, mamma, but don’t be 
angry or even mention it. They wanted 
to surprise us. They saw a light burn- 
ing, and they crept on tiptoe up to the 
tapestried room, where Josephine and 
I were, and they did give us a great 
fright.”’ 

««What madness !”’ cried the baroness, 
angrily ; ‘‘and in Josephine’s weak state ! 
Such a surprise might have driven her 
into a fit.’’ 

“Yes, it was’ foolish; but let it pass, 
Don’t speak of it. He is sorry 


We 


mamma. 
about it.” 

Laure slipped out, ordered a fire in the 
salon, and not in the tapestried room, 
and the next minute was at her sister’s 
door. There she found Raynal knocking 
and asking Josephine how she was. 

‘Pray leave her alone a moment,”’ 
said she. ‘‘I will bring her down to 
you. Mamma is waiting for you in the 
salon.” 

Raynal went down. Laure unlocked 
the bedroom door, went in, and to her 
horror found Josephine lying on the floor. 
She dashed water in her face, and applied 
every remedy; and at last she came back 
to life and its terrors. 

«‘Save me, Laure! save me—he is com- 
ing to kill me—I heard him at the door; ”’ 
and she clung, trembling piteously, to 
Laure. 

’ Then Laure, seeing her terror, was glad 
at the suicidal falsehood she had told. 
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She comforted and encouraged Josephine, 
and—deceived her. 

‘‘ All is well, my poor coward,’’ she 
cried ; ‘‘your fears are all imaginary: 
another has owned the child; and the 
story is believed.”’ 

** Another ! impossible ! 
believe it.”’ 

‘‘He does believe it: he shall believe 
ibe 

Laure then, feeling by no means sure 
that Josephine, terrified as she was, 
would consent to let her sister come to 
shame to screen her, told her boldly that 
Jacintha had owned herself the mother 
of the child, and that Raynal’s only feel- 
ing toward her was pity, and regret at 
having so foolishly frightened her, weak- 
ened as she was by illness. I told him 
you had been ill, dear. But how came 
you on the ground ?”’ 

“Laure, | had come to myself; I was 
on my knees praying. He tapped. I 
heard his voice. I remember no more. 
I must have fainted again directly.’’ 

Laure had hard work to make her be- 
lieve that her guilt, as she called it, was 
not known; and even then she could not 
prevail on her to come downstairs, until 
she said, “If you don’t he will come to 
you.”’” On that Josephine consented 
eagerly, and with trembling fingers be- 
gan to adjust her hair and her dress for 
the interview. 

All this terrible night Laure fought for 
her sister. 

She took her downstairs to the salon. 
She put her on the sofa. She sat by her 
and pressed her hand constantly to give 
her courage. She told the story of the 
surprise her own way, before the whole 
party, including the doctor, to prevent 
Raynal from being called on to tell it his 
way. She laughed at Josephine’s ab- 
surdity, but excused it on account of her 
feeble health. In short, she threw more 
and more dust in all their eyes. 

But, by the time when the rising sun 
came faintly in, and lighted the haggard 
party, where the deceived were happy, 
the deceivers wretched, the supernatural 
strength this young girl had shown was 
almost exhausted. She felt an hysterical 
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impulse to scream and weep: each min- 
ute it became more and more ungovern- 
able. Then came an unexpected turn. 
Raynal, after a long and loving talk with 
his mother, as he called her, looked at his 
watch, and, in a characteristic way, coolly 
announced his immediate departure, this 
being the first hint he had given them 
that he was not come back for good. 

The baroness was thunderstruck. 

Laure and Josephine pressed one an- 
other’s hands, and had much ado not to 
utter a loud cry of joy. 

Raynal explained the case. Six days 
were allowed him to carry his dispatches 
to the Rhine. 

He had calculated that he could do it 
in four days from Paris. ‘‘So I stole a 
day to get a peep at you and my wife. 
But now I must be off; not an hour to 
lose. Don’t fret, mother, I shall soon be 
back again, if I am not knocked on the 
head.”’ 

Raynal took a jovial leave of them all. 
When it came to Laure’s turn he drew 
her aside, and whispered into her ear— 

‘Who is the man ?”’ 

She started, and seemed dumfounded. 
‘No one you know,’’ she whispered. 

“Tell me, or I ask my wife.”’ 

*“She has promised me not to betray 
me; I made her swear. Spare me, now, 
brother; I will tell you all when you 
come back.’’ 

“That is a bargain, now hear me 
swear; he shall marry you or he shall 
die by my hand.’’ 

He confirmed this by a tremendous 
oath. 

Laure shuddered, but she said nothing, 
only she thought to herself, “‘I am fore- 
warned. Never shall you know who is 
the father of that child.”’ 

He was gone. 

The baroness. 
to you, Laure? 
jealous !”’ 

Laure. ‘‘ He was only telling me what 
to do to keep up your courage and Jo- 
sephine’s till he comes back for good.”’ 

Baroness. ‘‘Ah! Heaven grant it 
may be soon!” 

This was the last lie the entangled one 


“What had he to say 
Your poor mother is 
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had to tell that morning. The next min- 
ute the sisters, exhausted by their terrible 
struggle, went feebly, with downcast eyes, 
along the corridor and up the staircase to 
Josephine’s room. 

They went hand in hand. ‘They sank 
down, dressed as they were, on Joseph- 
ine’s bed, and clung to one another and 
trembled together, till their exhausted 
natures sank into uneasy slumbers, from 
which each in turn would wake ever and 
anon, with a convulsive start, and clasp 
her sister tighter to her breast. 

Theirs was a marvelous love. Hven a 
course of deceit had not yet prevailed 
to separate or chill their sister bosoms. 
But even in this deep and wonderful love 
there were degrees; one’ went a shade 
deeper than the other now; ay, since last 
night. Which? why, she who had sacri- 
ficed herself for the other, and dared not 
tell her of it, lest the sacrifice should be 
refused. 


It was the gray of the morning, and 
foggy, when Raynal, after taking leave, 
went to the stable for his horse. -At the 
stable door, he came upon a man sitting 
doubled up on the very stones of the yard, 
with his head on his knées. This figure 
lifted its head, and showed him the face 
of Edouard Riviere, white and ghastly ; 
his hair lank with the mist, his teeth 
chattering with cold and misery. The 
poor wretch had walked frantically all 
night round and round the chateau wait- 


ing till he should come out. He told 
him so. 
“But why didn’t you—? Ah! I see. 


No! you could not go into the house after 
that. Beaman! There is but one thing 
for you to do. Turn your back on her, 
and forget she ever lived. She is dead 
to you.”’ 

‘“There is something to be done besides 
that,’’ said Edouard, gloomily. 

“What ?”’ 

« Vengeance.”’ 

“That is my affair, young man. When 
I come back from the Rhine she will tell 
me who her seducer is. She has prom- 
ised.” 

“‘She will never tell you; she is young 
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in years, but old in treachery. Thank 
Heaven, we don’t depend on her. I know 
the villain.”’ 

“Ah! Then tell me this moment !”’ 

“It is that scoundrel Dujardin! ”’ 

“Dujardin? What do you mean ?.”’ 

*‘T mean that, while you were fighting 
for France, your house was turned into 
a hospital for wounded soldiers.”’ 

<¢ All the better.”’ 

“That this Dujardin was housed by 
you, was nursed by your wife, and all the 
family ; and in return has seduced your 
sister—my affianced ! ”’ 

“‘T can’t believe it. Camille Dujardin 
was always a man of honor, and a good 
soldier.’’ 

“Colonel, there has been no man near 
the place but this Dujardin. I tell you 
itis he. Don’t make me tear my bleed- 
ing heart out; must I tell you how often 
I caught them together, how I suspected, 
and how she gulled me, blind fool that I 
was, to believe a woman’s words before 
my own eyes? Iswear to you he is the 
villain. The only question is, which of 
us two-is to kill him? ”’ 

«‘ Where is the man?” 

‘<He is in the army of the Rhine.’’ 

«* Ah! all the better.”’ 


“Covered with glory and honor. Curse 


him! Oh, curse him! curse him !”’ 
“T am in luck. I am going to the 
Rhine.’’ 


‘‘T know it. That is why I waited here 
all through this night of misery. Yes, 
you are in luck. But you will send me 
a line when you have killed him; will 
you not? Then I shall know joy again. 
Should he escape you, he shall not es- 
cape me.”’ 

“Young man,’’ said Raynal, calmly, 
‘this rage is unmanly. We have not 
heard his side of the story. He is a good 
soldier. Perhaps he is not all to blame ; 
or perhaps passion has betrayed him into 
a sin that his conscience and honor dis- 
approve; if so, he must not die. You 
think only of your wrong; it is natural. 
But I am the girl’s brother—guardian of 
her honor and my own. His life is pre- 
cious as gold. I shall make him marry 
hep.7Z 
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*“ What! reward him for his villainy ! ”’ 
cried Edouard, frantically. 

**T don’t see the mighty reward,” re- 
plied Raynal, with a sneer. 

“You leave one thing out of the calcu- 
lation, monsieur,’’ said Edouard, trem- 
bling with anger—“ that I will kill your 
brother-in-law at the altar, before her 
Cyese 

“You leave one thing out of the cal- 
culation, young man— that you will 
first have to cross swords at the altar 
with me.’’ 

“So be it.- Iwill not draw on my old 
commandant. I could not: but be sure 
I will catch him and her alone some day, 
and the bride shall be a widow in her 
honeymoon.”’ 

** As you please,”’ said Raynal, coolly. 
‘That is all fair. I shall make her an 
honest wife: you may make her an hon- 
est widow. (This is what they call love, 
and sneer at me for keeping clear of it.) 
But neither he nor you shall keep my sis- 
ter what she is now, a—’’ And he used 
a word out of the camp. 

Edouard winced and groaned. 

‘*Oh! don’t call her by such a name! 
There is some mystery. 
once. There must have been some strange 
seduction.”’ 

‘““Why so?’ cried Raynal. ‘“‘I never 
saw a girl that could take her own part 
better than she can. She is not like her 
sister at allin character. Not that I ex- 
cuse him. It was a dishonorable act: 
an ungrateful act to my wife and my 
mother.”’ 

«« And to you.”’ 

“‘TIn four days I shall stand before him. 
I shall not go into a pet like you; I am 
in earnest. I shall just say to him, ‘ Du- 
jardin, I know all!’ Then, if he is guilty, 
his face will show it directly. Then I 
shall say, ‘Comrade, you must marry 
her whom you have dishonored.’ ’”’ 

‘He will not! He is a libertine, a 
rascal.”’ 

“‘ You are speaking of a man you don’t 
know. He wll marry her, and repair 
the wrong he has done.”’ 

«Suppose he refuses ? ”” 

‘““Why should he refuse? the girl is 
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not ugly or old, and if she has done a 
folly, he was her partner in it.”’ 

‘‘Suppose he refuses ? ”’ 

Raynal ground his teeth. 

‘‘Refuse ? if he does [’l] run my sword 
through his carcass, then and there. 
And the girl to a convent.” 


CHAPTER XXXVIILI. 


THE French army lay before a fortified 
place near the Rhine, which we will call 
Philipsburg. 

This army knew Bonaparte by report 
only: it was commanded by generals of 
the old school. 

Philipsburg was defended on _ three 
sides by the nature of the ground; but 
on the side that faced the French line 
of march there was only a zigzag wall, 
pierced, and a low tower or two at the 
salient angles. 

There were evidences of a tardy at- 
tempt to improve the defenses. In par- 
ticular there was a large round bastion, 
about three times the height of the wall: 
the masonry was new: and: the very em- 
brasures were not cut. 

Young blood was for assaulting these 
equivocal fortifications at the end of the 
day’s march that brought the French 
advanced guard in sight of the place; 
but the old generals would not hear of it. 
The soldiers’ lives must not be flung 
away assaulting a place that could be 
reduced in twenty-one days with mathe- 
matical certainty. For at this epoch a 
siege was looked on as a process with a 
certain result: the only problem was in 
how many days would the place be taken; 
and even this they used to settle to a day 
or two on paper by arithmetic ; so many 
feet of wall, and so many guns on the one 
side: so many guns, so many men, and 
such and such a soil to cut the trenches 
in on the other—result, two figures vary- 
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ing from fourteen to forty. These two 
figures represented the duration of the 
siege. 

For all that, siege arithemetic, right in 
general, has always been terribly dis- 
turbed by one little incident that occurs 
now and then, viz., genius znside. This 
is one of the sins of genius: it goes and 
puts out calculations that have stood the 
brunt of years. Archimedes and Todle- 
ben were, no doubt, clever men in their 
way, and good citizens, yet one character- 
istic of delicate men’s minds they lacked ~ 
—veneration. They showed an utter dis- 
respect for the wisdom of the ancients, 
deranged the calculations which so much 
learning and patient thought had hal- 
lowed, disturbed the minds of white- 
haired veterans, took sieges out of the 
grasp of science, and plunged them back 
into the field of the wildest conjecture. 

Our generals then sat down at fourteen 
hundred yards’ distance, and planned the 
trenches artistically, and directed them 
to be cut at artful angles, and so creep 
nearer and nearer the devoted town. Then 
the Prussians, whose hearts had been in 
their shoes at first sight of the French 
shakos, plucked up, and they turned, not 
the garrison only, but the population of 
the town, into engineers and masons. 
Their fortifications grew almost as fast as 
the French trenches. 

The first day of the siege, a young but 
distinguished brigadier in the French 
army rode to the-quarters of General 
Raimbaut, who commanded his division, 
and was his personal friend, and respect- 
fully but firmly entreated the general to 
represent to the commander-in-chief the 
propriety of assaulting that new bastion, 
before it should become dangerous. 

‘“‘My brigade shall carry it in fifteen 
minutes, general.”’ 

“What, cross all that open under fire ? 
one half of your brigade would never 
reach the bastion.”’ 

“The other half would take it, gen- 
eral.’’ 

“That is very doubtful.”’ 

“ And the next day you would have the 
town.”’ ; 

General Raimbaut refused to forward 
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the young colonel’s proposal to head- 
quarters. 

**T will not subject you to two refusals 
in one matter,”’ said he kindly. 

The young colonel lingered. He said, 
respectfully: ‘‘One question, general: 
when that bastion cuts its teeth will it be 
any easier to take than now ? ”’ 

‘* Certainly: it will always be easier to 
take it from the sap than to cross the open 
under fire to it, and take it. Come, 
colonel, to your trenches, and if your 
friend should cut its teeth, you shall have 
a battery in your attack that will set its 
teeth on edge—ha! ha! ’’ 

The young colonel did not echo his 
chief’s humor: he saluted gravely, and 
returned to the trenches. 

The next morning, three fresh tiers of 
embrasures grinned one above another at 
the besiegers. The besieged had been up 
all night, and not idle. In half these 
apertures, black muzzles showed them- 
selves. 

The bastion had cut its front teeth. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THIRTEENTH day of the siege. 

The trenches were within four hundred 
yards of the enemy’s guns, and it was hot 
work in them. The enemy had three tiers 
of guns in the round bastion, and on the 
top they had got a long 48-pounder, which 
they worked with a swivel joint, or some- 
thing, and threw a great roaring shot 
into any part of the French lines. 

As to the commander-in-chief and his 


generals, they were dotted about a long } 


way in the rear, and no shot came as far 
as them; but in the trenches the men be- 
gan now to fall fast, especially on the left 
attack, which faced the round bastion. 
Our young colonel had got his heavy bat- 
tery, and every now and then he would 
divert the general efforts of the bastion, 


and compel it to concentrate its attention | 
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on him by pounding away at it till it was 
all in sore places. But he meant it worse 
mischief than that; still, as heretofore, 


‘regarding it as the key to Philipsburg. 


He had got a large force of engineers at 
work driving a mine toward it: and to 
this he trusted more than to breaching it, 
for the bigger holes he made in it by day 
were all stopped at night by the towns- 
people. 

This colonel was not a favorite in the di- 
vision to which his brigade belonged. He 
was a good soldier, but a dull companion. 
He was also accused of hauteur and of 
an unsoldierly reserve with his brother 
officers. 

Some loose-tongued ones even called 
him a milksop, because he was constantly 
seen conversing with the priest—he who 
had nothing to say to an honest soldier. 

Others said, “No, hang it! he is not 
a milksop: he is a tried soldier: he is a 
sulky beggar all the same.”’ Those under 
his immediate command were divided in 
opinion about him. There was something 
about him they could not understand. 
Why was his sallow face so stern, so sad ? 
and why with all that was his voice so 
gentle? The few words that did fall from 
his mouth were prized. One old soldier 
used to say, ‘‘ l would rather have a 
word from our brigadier than from the 
commander-in-chief.’? Others thought 
he must at some part of his career have 
pillaged a church, taken the altar-piece, 
and sold it to a picture-dealer in Paris, or 
whipped the ear-rings out of the Madon- 
na’s ear, or admitted the female enemy 
to quarter upon ungenerous conditions, 
this or some such crime to which we poor 
soldiers are liable: and now was comunit- 
ting the mistake of remording himself 
about it. ‘* Always alongside the chap- 
lain, you see!” 

This. cold and silent man had won the 
heart of the most talkative sergeant in 
the French army. Sergeant La Croix 
protested with many oaths that all the 
best generals of the day had commanded 
him in turn. and that his present colonel 
was the first that had succeeded in in- 
spiring him with unlimited confidence. 
‘He knows every point of war—this 
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one,’’.said La Croix; “1 heard ‘him: beg: 
and pray for leave to storm this thunder- 
ing bastion before it was armed: but no! 
the old muffs would be wiser than our col- 
onel. So now here we are kept at bay by 
a place that Julius Cesar and Cannibal 
wouldn’t have made two bites at apiece ; 
no more would I if I was the cld boy out 
there behind the hill.” In such terms do 
sergeants denote commanders-in-chief— 
at a distance. A talkative sergeant has 
more influence with the men than the 
Minister of War is perhaps aware: on 
the whole, the 22d Brigade would have 
followed its gloomy colonel to grim death 
and a foot farther. 

One thing gave these men a touch of 
superstitious reverence for their com- 
mander. He seemed to them free from 
physical weakness. He never sat down 
to dinner, and seemed never to sleep. At 
no hour of the day or night were the sen- 
tries safe from his visits. 

Very annoving. But, after a while, it 
led to keen watchfulness: the more so 
that the sad and gloomy colonel showed 
by his manner he appreciated it. Indeed, 
one night he even opened .his marble jaws, 
and told Sergeant La Croix that a watch- 
ful sentry was an important soldier, not 
to his brigade only, but to the whole 
army. Judge whether the maxim, and 
the implied encomium, did not circulate 
next morning with additions. 


16th day of the siege. The round bas- 
tion opened fire at eight o’clock, not on 
the opposing battery, but on the right of 
the French attack. Its advanced position 
enabled a portion of its guns to rake these 
trenches slantwise; and depressing’ its 
guns, it made the round shot strike the 
ground first and ricochet over. 

On this our colonel opened on them 
with all his guns: one of these he served 
himself. Among his other warlike ac- 
complishments, he was a wonderful shot 
with a cannon. He showed them capital 
practice this morning: drove two embra- 
sures into one, and knocked about a ton 
of masonry off the parapet. Then, tak- 
ing advantage of this, he served two of 
his guns with grape and swept the enemy 
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off the top of the bastion and kept it 
clear. He made it so hot they could not 
work the upper guns. Then they turned 
the other two tiers all upon him, and at 
it both sides went, ding, dong, till the 
guns were too hot to be worked. So then 
Sergeant La Croix popped his head up 
from the battery, and showed the enemy 
a great white plate. This was meant to 
convey to them an invitation to dine with 
the French army: the other side of the 
table, of course. 

To the credit of Prussian intelligence 
be it recorded, that this pantomimic hint 
was at once taken, and both sides went to 
dinner. 

The fighting colonel, however, re- 
mained in the battery, and kept a de- 
tachment of his gunners employed cool- 
ing and loading the guns and repairing 
the touch-holes. He ordered his two 
cutlets and his glass of water into the 
battery. 

Meantime the enemy fired a single gun 
at long intervals, as much as to say, 
«“We had the last word.’’? Let trenches 
be cut ever so artfully, there will be little 
space exposed here and there at the 
angles. These spaces the men are 
ordered to avoid, or whip quickly across 
them into cover. 

Now the enemy had just got the range 
of one of these places with their solitary 
gun, and had already dropped a couple of 
shot right on to it. A camp follower 
with a tray, two cutlets, and a glass of 
water came to this open space just as 
a puff of white smoke burst from the 
bastion. Instead of instantly seeking 
shelter till the shot had struck, he in 
his inexperience thought the shot must 
have struck, and all danger be over. 
He stayed there musing, instead of pelt- 
ing under cover: the shot (18lb.) struck 
him right on the breast, knocked him 
into spillekens, and sent the mutton-chops 
flying. 

The human fragments lay quiet, ten 
yards off. Buta soldier that was eating 
his dinner kicked it over, and jumped up 
at the side of “‘ Death’s Alley” (as it was 
christened next minute), and danced and 
yelled with pain. 
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‘Haw! haw! haw!’’ roared a soldier 
from the other side of the alley. 

“What is that?’ cried Sergeant La 
Croix. ‘What do you laugh at, Private 
Cadel ?’’ said he, sternly, for, though he 
was too far in the trench to see, he had 
heard that horrible sound a soldier knows 
from every other—the ‘‘thud ”’ of a round 
shot striking man or horse. 

“Sergeant,’’ said Cadel, respectfully, 
‘“‘T laugh to see Private Dard, that got 
the wind of the shot, dance and sing, 
when the man that got the shot itself 
does not say a word.’’ 

““The wind of the shot, you rascal! ”’ 
roared Private Dard: ‘‘look here!” and 
he showed the blood running down his 
face. 

The shot had actually driven a splinter 
of bone out of the sutler into Dard’s 
temple. 

“JT am the unluckiest fellow in the 
army,’ remonstrated Dard; and he 
stamped in a circle. 

«Seems to me you are only the second 
unluckiest this time,’’ said a young sol- 
dier with his mouth full; and, with a 
certain dry humor, he pointed vaguely 
over his shoulder with the fork toward 
the corpse. 

The trenches laughed and assented. 

This want of sympathy and justice 
irritated Dard. 

«“You cursed fools!” cried he. “‘ He 
is gone where we must all go—without 
any trouble. But look at me. I am 
always getting barked. Dogs of Prus- 
sians! they pick me out among a thou- 
sand. I shall have a headache all the 
afternoon, you see else.”’ 

“<Some of our heads would never have 
ached again: but Dard had a good thick 
peskull.”’ 

Dard pulled out his spilleken savagely. 

“‘T’ll wrap it up in paper for Jacintha,”’ 
said he. ‘Then that will learn her what 
a poor soldier has to go through.”’ 

Even this consolation was denied Pri- 
vate Dard. 

Corporal Coriolanus Gand, a bit of an 
infidel from Lyons, who sometimes 
amused himself with the Breton’s su- 
perstition, told him, with a grave face, 
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that the splinter belonged, not to him, 
but to the sutler, and, though so small, 
was doubtless a necessary part of his 
frame. For a broken link is a broken 
chain. 

“It will be a bone of contention be- 
tween you two,’’ said he; “ especially at 


midnight. He will be always coming 
back to you for it.” 
“There, take it away!” said the 


Breton, hastily, ‘‘and bury it with the 
poor fellow.” 

Sergeant La Croix presented himself 
before the colonel with a rueful face, and 
saluted him and said : 

“Colonel, your dinner has been spilled 
a Shot from the bastion.”’ 
““No matter,’’ said the colonel. 
me a piece of bread instead.’’ 

Returning from this, La Croix found 
Cadel sitting on one side of Death’s Alley 
and Dard with his head bound up on the 
other. They had got a bottle which each 
put up in turn wherever he fancied the 
next round shot would strike, and they 
were betting their afternoon rations, 
which would get the Prussians to hit the 
bottle first.* 

La Croix pulled their ears playfully. 

‘Time is up for playing marbles,” 
said he. ‘‘ Mizzle, and play at round 
shot ;’’? and he bundled them off into the 
battery. ; 


“ Get 


It was an hour past midnight : a cloudy 
night. The moon was up, but seen only 
by fitful gleams. A calm, peaceful si- 
lence reigned. 

Dard was sentinel in the battery. 

An officer going his rounds found the 
said sentinel flat instead of vertical. He 
stirred him with his scabbard, and up 
jumped Dard. - 

“Tt’s all right, sergeant. Oh, Lord! 
it’s the colonel. I wasn’t asleep, colonel.”’ 

‘‘T have not accused you. But you will 
explain what you were doing.” 

“Colonel,’’ said Dard, all in a fiutter, 
“T was taking a squint at them, because 
I saw something.” 


* So deep an impression had the above melan- 
choly incident made upon these two soldiers, 
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“What?” 

“Colonel, the beggars are .building a 
wall.”’ 

«<'Where ? ”” 

«Between us and the bastion.”’ 

‘Show me.”’ 

“T can’t, colonel; the moon has gone 
in: but I did see it.”’ 

“‘ How long was it ?”’ 

«* About a hundred yards.”’ 

“How high ?”’ 

“‘Colonel, it was ten feet high if it was 
am inch.”’ 

«Have you good sight? ” 


“Ta! colonel, wasn’t I a bit of a 
poacher before I took to the bayo- 
net !”’ 

“Good! Now reflect. If you persist, 


I turn out the brigade on your informa- 
tion.”’ 

“Tll stand the fire of a corporal’s 
guard at break of day, if 1 make a mis- 
take now,”’ said Dard. 

The colonel glided away, called his 
captains and first leutenants, and said 
two words in each ear that made them 
spring off their backs. 

Dard, marching to and fro, musket on 
shoulder, found himself suddenly sur- 
rounded .by grim, silent, but deadly eager 
soldiers, that came pouring like bees into 
the open space behind the battery. The 
officers came round the colonel. 

«« Attend to two things,” said he to the 
captains. ‘‘ Don’t fire till they are within 
ten yards: and don’t follow them unless 
I lead you.”’ 

The men were then told off by com- 
panies, some to the battery, some to the 
trenches, some were kept on each side 
Death’s Alley, ready for a rush. 

They were not all of them placed, when 
those behind the parapet saw something 
deepen the gloom of night, some four- 
score yards to the front; it was like a 
line of black ink suddenly drawn upon a 
sheet covered with Indian ink. 

It seemed quite stationary. The novices 
wondered what it was. 

The veterans muttered, ‘*‘ Three deep.”’ 

Though it looked stationary, it got 
blacker and blacker. The soldiers of the 
22d Brigade griped their muskets hard, 
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and set their teeth, and the sergeants 
had much ado to keep them quiet. 

All of a sudden, a loud yell on the right 
of the brigade, two or three single shots 
from the trenches in that direction, fol- 
lowed by volley, the cries of wounded 
men, and the fierce hurralis of an attack-_ 
ing party. 

Our colonel knew too well those sounds: 
the next parallel had been surprised, and 
the Prussian bayonet was now silently at 
work. 

Disguise on the part of the enemy was 
no longer possible. At the first shot, a 
guttural voice was heard to give a word 
of command. There was a sharp rattle, 
and ina moment the thick black line was 
tipped with steel. 

A roar and a rush, and the Prussian 
line three deep came furiously like a huge 
steel-pointed wave at the French lines. 
A tremendous wave of fire rushed out to 
meet that wave of steel; a crash of two 
hundred muskets, and all was still. Then 
you could see through the black steel- 
tipped line ina hundred frightful gaps, 
and the ground sparkled with bayonets, 
and the air rang with the cries of the 
wounded. 

A tremendous cheer from the brigade, 
and the colonel charged at the head of 
his column, out by Death’s Alley. 

The broken wall was melting away into 
the night. The colonel wheeled his men 
to the right: one company, led by the 
impetuous young Captain Jullien, followed 
the flying enemy. 

The other attack had been only too 
successful. They shot the sentries, and 
bayoneted many of the soldiers in their 
tents: others escaped by running to the 
rear, and some into the next parallel. 

Several, half dressed, snatched up their. 
muskets, killed one Prussian, and fell rid- 
dled like sieves. 

A gallant officer got a company to- 
gether into the place of arms and formed 
in line. 

Half the Prussian force went at them, 
the rest swept the trenches: the French 
company delivered a deadly volley, and the 
next moment, clash, the two forces crossed 


bayonets, and a silent deadly stabbing 
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match was played: the final result of 
which was inevitable. The Prussians 
were five to one. The gallant officer and 
the poor fellows did their duty so stoutly, 
had no thought left but to die hard, when 
suddenly a roaring cheer seemed to come 
from the rear rank of the enemy. ‘France! 
France!’? The 24th Brigade was seen 
leaping and swarming over the trenches 
in the Prussian rear. The Prussians 
wavered. ‘‘France!’”’ cried the little 
party, that were being overpowered, and 
they charged in their turn, with such fury 
that in two seconds the two French corps 
went through the enemy’s center like 
paper, and their very bayonets clashed 
together, in more than one Prussian body. 

Broken then in two fragments, the 
Prussian corps ceased to exist as a mili- 
tary force. The men fled each his own 
way, back to the fort, and many flung 
away their muskets, for French soldiers 
were Swarming in from all quarters. At 
this moment, bang! bang! bang! from 
the bastion. 

‘They are firing on my brigade,’’ said 
our colonel. ‘* Who has led his company 
there against my orders? Captain Ne- 
ville, into the battery, and fire twenty 
rounds at the bastion. Aim at the flashes 
from their middle tier.”’ 

«< Yes, colonel.”’ 

The battery opened with all its guns on 
the bastion. The right attack followed 
suit. The town answered, and a furious 
cannonade roared and blazed all down 
both lines till daybreak. Hell seemed 
broke loose. 

Captain Jullien had followed the flying 
foe, but could not come up with them; 
and, as the enemy had prepared for every 
contingency, the fatal bastion, after first 
throwing a rocket or two to discover their 
position, poured showers of grape into 
them, killed many, and would have killed 
more, but that Captain Neville and his 
gunners happened by mere accident to 
dismount one gun, and to killa couple of 
gunners at the other. This gave the re- 
mains of the company time to disperse 
and run back. When the men were mus- 
tered, Captain Jullien and twenty-five of 
his company did not answer to their 
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names. At daybreak they were visible 
from the trenches, lying all by themselves 
within eighty yards of the bastion. 

A flag of truce from the fort. 

The dead removed on both sides, and 
buried. Some Prussian officers strolled 
into the French lines, Civilities and cigars 
exchanged: ‘Bon jour,” ‘‘Gooten daeg,”’ 
and at it again, ding dong all down the 
line, blazing and roaring, 


At twelve o’clock they had got a man 
on horseback on top of a hill, with colored 
flags in his hand, making signals. 

‘What are they up to now ?”’ inquired 
Dard. 

*“ You will see,’’ said La Croix, affect- 
ing mystery: he knew no more than the 
other. 

Presently off went Long Tom on the 
top of the bastion, and the shot came 
roaring over the heads of the speakers. 

The flags were changed, and off went 
Long Tom again at an elevation.. 

Ten seconds had scarcely elapsed, when 
a tremendous explosion took place on the 
French right. Long Tom was throwing 
red-hot shot: one had fallen on a powder 
wagon and blown it to pieces, and killed 
two poor fellows and a horse, and turned 
an artillery man at some distance into a 
nigger parson; but did him no great 
harm; only took him three days to get 
the powder out of his clothes with pipe 
clay, and his face with raw potato peel: 

When the tumbril exploded, the Prus- 
sians could be heard to cheer, and they 
turned to and fired every iron spout they 
owned. Long Tom worked all day. 

They got him into a corner where the 
guns of the battery could not hit them or 
him, and there was his long muzzle look- 
ing toward the sky, and sending half a 
hundred-weight of iron up into the clouds, 
and plunging down a mile off into the 
French lines. 

And, at every shot, the man on horse- 
back made signals to Jet the gunners 
know where the shot fell. 

At last, about four in the afternoon, 
they threw a forty-eight-pound shot slap 
into the commander-in-chief’s tent, a mile 
and a half behind the trenches. 
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Down comes a glittering aid-de-camp | full fig, glittering brighter than the other, 


as hard as he can gallop. 

«“ Colonel Dujardin, what are ye about, 
sir? Your bastion has thrown a round 
shot into the commander-in-chief’s tent.” 

The colonel did not appear so staggered 
as the atd-de-camp expected. 

«© Ah! indeed!’ said he, quietly. 
observed they were trying distances.” 

«“ Must not happen again, colonel. You 
must drive them from the gun! ”’ 

“How, monsieur ? ”’ 

‘Why, where is the difficulty ? ’”’ 

“Tf you will do me the honor to step 
into the battery, I will show you,” said 
the colonel. 

“Tf you please, sir,’’ said the azd-de- 
camp, stiffly. 

Colonel Dujardin took him to the para- 
pet, and began, in a calm, painstaking 
way, to show him how and why none of 
his guns could be brought to bear upon 
Long Tom. 

In the middle of the explanation, a mel- 
odious sound was heard in the air above 
them, like a swarm of Brobdingnag bees. 

“What is that ?’’ inquired the azd-de- 
camp. 

“What? Isee nothing.” 

“That humming noise.’’ 

‘Oh, that? Prussian bullets. Ah! 
by the by, it is a compliment to your 
uniform, monsieur; they take you for 
some one of importance. Well, as I was 
observing—”’ 

«Your explanation is sufficient, colonel ; 
let us get out of this. Ha! ha! you are 
a cool hand, colonel, | must say. But 
your battery is a warm place enough; I 
shall report it so at headquarters.”’ 

The grim colonel relaxed. 

‘‘Captain,” said he, politely, “you 
shall not have ridden to my post in vain. 
Will you lend me your horse for ten 
minutes ?”’ 

“Certainly; and I will inspect your 
trenches meantime.”’ 

“Do so; and be so good as to avoid 
that angle; it is exposed, and the enemy 
have got the range to an inch.”’ 

Colonel Dujardin slipped into his quar- 
ters; off with his half-dress jacket and 
his dirty boots, and presently out he came 
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with one French and two foreign orders 
shining on his breast, mounted the azd- 
de-camp’s horse and away full pelt. 

Admitted, after some little delay, into 
the generalissimo’s tent, Dujardin found 
the old gentleman surrounded by his staff, 
and wroth; nor was the danger to which 
he had been exposed his sole cause of ire. 

The shot had burst through his canvas, 
struck a table on which was a large ink- 
stand, and had squirted the whole con- 
tents over the dispatches he was writing 
for Paris. 

Now, this old gentleman prided himself 
upon the neatness of his dispatches; a 
blot on his paper darkened his soul. 

Colonel Dujardin expressed his profound 
regret. 

Commander-in-chief. ‘Thavea great 
deal of writing to do, as you are aware, 
and when I am writing I like to be 
quiet.”’ 

Colonel Dujardin assented respectfully - 
to the justice of this. He then explained 
at full length why he could not bring a 
gun in the battery to silence Long Tom, 
and quietly asked to be permitted to run 
a gun out of the trenches, and take a shot 
at the offender. 

“It is a point-blank distance, and I 
have a new gun, with which a man ought 
to be able to hit his own ball at three 
hundred yards.’’ 

The commander hesitated. 

““T cannot have the men exposed.’’ 

“‘T engage not to lose a man, except— 
except him who fires the gun. He must 
take his chance.”’ 

“Well, colonel, it must be done by vol- 
unteers. The men must not be ordered 
out on such a service as that.” 

Colonel Dujardin bowed and retired. 

“Volunteers to go out of the trenches ! ’’ 
cried Sergeant La Croix, in a stentorian 
voice, standing erect as a poker, and 
swelling with importance. 

There were fifty offers in less than as 
many seconds. 

‘“Only twelve allowed to go,” said the 
sergeant; ‘“‘and I am one,”’ added he, 
adroitly inserting himself. 

A gun was taken down, placed on a 
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carriage, and posted near Death’s Alley, 
but out of the line of fire. 

The colonel himself superintended the 
loading of this gun; and, to the surprise 
of the men, had the shot weighed first, 
and then weighed out the powder himself. 

He then waited quietly a long time till 
the bastion pitched one of its periodical 
shots into Death’s Alley; but no sooner 
had the shot struck, and sent the sand 
flying past the two lanes of curious noses, 
than Colonel Dujardin jumped upon the 
gun and waved his cocked hat; at this 
preconcerted signal, his battery opened 
fire on the bastion, and the battery to 
his right opened on the wall that fronted 
them; and the colonel gave the word to 
run the gun out of the trenches. They 
ran it out into the cloud of smoke their 
own guns were belching forth, unseen 
by the enemy; but they had no sooner 
twisted it into the line of Long Tom, than 
the smoke was gone, and there they were, 
a fair mark. 

“Back into the trenches, all but one !’’ 
roared Dujardin. 

And in they ran like rabbits. 

“Quick ! the elevation.”’ 

Colonel Dujardin and La Croix raised 
the muzzle to the mark—hoo! hoo! hoo! 
ping! ping! ping! came the bullets about 
their ears. 

«* Away with you!’’ cried the colonel, 
taking the linstock from him. 

Then Colonel Dujardin, fifteen yards 
from the trenches, in full blazing uniform, 
showed two armies what one intrepid sol- 
dier can do. He kneeled down and ad- 
justed his gun, just as he would have done 
in a practicing ground. He had a pot shot 
to take, anda pot shot he would take. 
He ignored three hundred muskets that 
were leveled at him. He looked along his 
gun, adjusted it, and readjusted to a 
hair’s-breadth. The enemy’s bullets pat- 
tered over it, still he adjusted and read- 
justed. His men were groaning and 
tearing their hair inside at his danger. 

At last it was leveled to his mind, and 
then his movements were as quick as they 
had hitherto been slow. In a moment he 
stood erect in the half-fencing attitude of 
a gunner, and his linstock at the touch- 
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smoke, a roar, and the iron thunderbolt 
was on its way, and the colonel walked 
haughtily but rapidly back to the 
trenches: for in all this no bravado. He 
was there to make a shot; not to throw 
a chance of life away watching the ef- 
fect. 

Ten thousand eyes did that for him. 

Both French and Prussians risked their 
own lives craning out to see what a 
colonel in full uniform was doing under 
fire from a whole line of forts, and what 
would be his fate ; but when he fired the 
gun their curiosity left the man and fol- 
lowed the iron thunderbolt. 

For two seconds all was uncertain: the 
ball was traveling. 

Tom gave a rear like a wild horse, his 
protruding muzzle went up sky high, then 
was seen no more, and a ring of old iron 
and a clatter of fragments was heard on 
the top of the bastion. Long Tom was 
dismounted. Oh! the roar of laughter 
and triumph from one end to another of 
the trenches; and the clapping of forty 
thousand hands, that went on for fuli 
five minutes: then the Prussians, either 
through a burst of generous praise for an 
act so chivalrous and so brilliant, or be- 
cause they would not be crowed over, 
clapped their ten thousand hands as 
loudly, and thundering, heart-thrilling 
salvo of applause answered salvo on both 
sides that terrible arena. 


That evening a courteous and flattering 
message from the commander-in-chief to 
Colonel Dujardin; and several officers 
came to his quarters to look at him: they 
went back disappointed. The cry was, 
“«‘ What a miserable, melancholy dog! I 
expected to see a fine dashing fellow.”’ 

The trenches neared the town, Colonel} 
Dujardin’s mine was far advanced: the 
end of the chamber was within a few 
yards of the bastion. Of late, the colonel 
had often visited this mine in person. He 
seemed a little uneasy about something in 
that quarter: but no one knew what: he 
was a silent man. The third evening, af- 
ter he dismounted Long Tom, he received 
private notice that an order was coming 
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down from the commander-in-chief to | 


assault the bastion. He shrugged his 
shoulders, but said nothing. That same 
night the colonel and one of his lieuten- 
ants stole out of the trenches, and by the 
help of a pitch-dark, windy night, got 
under the bastion unperceived, and crept 
round it, and made their observations, 
and got safe back. About noon down 
came General Raimbaut. 

«“ Well, colonel, you are to have your 
way at last. Your bastion is to be 
stormed this afternoon, previous to the 
general assault. Why, how is this? you 
don’t seem enchanted?” « 

Cua Rewea barely’ 4 

«Why, it was you who pressed for the 
assault.’’ 

«‘ At the right time, general, not at the 
wrong. In five days, lundertake to blow 
that bastion into the air. To assault it 
now would be to waste our men.”’ 

General Raimbaut thought this excess 
of cautiona great piece of perversity in 
Achilles. They were alone, and he said a 
little peevishly— 

“Is not this to blow hot and cold on 
‘the same thing ?’’ 

‘No, general,’’ was the calm reply. “I 
blew hot upon timorous counsels; I blow 
cold on rash ones. General, last night 
Lieutenant Fleming and I were under 
that bastion, and all round it.” . 

|. Ah! my prudent colonel, I thought I 
should not talk long without your coming 
out in your true light. If ever a man 
secretly enjoyed risking his life, it is 
you.”’ ; 

“No, general,”’ said Dujardin, looking 
gloomily down. ‘‘I enjoy neither that 
nor anything else. Live or die, it is all 
one to me; but to the lives of my sol- 
diers I am not indifferent, and never will 
be while I live. My apparent rashness of 
last night was pure prudence.”’ 

Raimbaut’s eye twinkled with sup- 
pressed irony. 

““No doubt !’’ said he—‘‘no doubt !” 

The impassive colonel would not notice 
the other’s irony : he went calmly on: 

““T suspected something: I went to 
confute or confirm that suspicion. I con- 
firmed it.” 
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Rat! tat! tat! tat! tat! tat! tat! 
relieving guard in the mine. 

Colonel Dujardin interrupted himself. 

«That comes apropos,’ said he. “I 
expect one proof more from that quarter; 
sergeant, send me the sentinel they are 
relieving.’’ 

Sergeant La Croix soon came back, as 
pompous as a hen with one chick, pre- 
dominating with a grand military air 
over a droll figure that chattered with 
cold, and held its musket in hands 
clothed in great mittens. Dard. 

La Croix marched him up as if he had ° 
been a file: halted him like a file, sung 
out to him as to a file, stentorian and in- 
audible, after the manner of sergeants. 

<‘ Private No. 4.”’ 

Dard. <* P-p-p-present !”’ 

La Crovx. <‘* Advance to the word of 
command, and speak to the colonel.”’ 

The shivering figure became an upright 
statue directly, and carried one of his 
mittens to his forehead. Then suddenly 
recognizing the rank of the gray-haired 
officer, he was morally shaken, and re- 
mained physically erect and stammered— 

““ Colonel !—general !—colonel ! ’’ 

“Don’t be frightened, my lad. 
look at the general.’’ 

““ Yes! general! colonel! ’’ and he ley- 
eled his eye dead at the general, as he 
would a bayonet at the foe, being so 
commanded. 

‘“Now answer in as few syllables as 
you can.”’ 

«Yes, general—colonel.”’ 

Colonel Dujardin. “You have been 
on guard in the mine.’ 

‘* Yes, general.”’ 

““ What did you see there ? ”’ 

‘* Nothing, it was night down there.” 

“What did you feel ?”’ 

**Cold ! I—was—in—water—hugh ! ”’ 

‘* Did you hear nothing, then ? ”’ 

& Vrostey 

fe What? ” 

“Bum! bum! bum!”’ 

“ Are you sure you did not hear par- 
ticles of earth fall at the end of the 
trench.’’ 

“TJ did, and the earth trembled.”’ 

ce Ah ? a9 
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“Very gently, and this’”’ (touching his 
musket) ‘‘ sounded of its own accord.”’ 

‘©Good ! you have answered well, go.”’ 

‘Sergeant; [ did not miss a word,”’ 
cried Dard, exulting. He thought he had 
passed a sort of college examination. 
The sergeant was awestruck and dis- 
gusted at his familiarity, speaking to him 
before the great: he pushed Private Dard 
hastily out of the presence, and bundled 
him into the trenches. 

** Are you countermined, then? ’’ asked 
General Raimbaut. 

“T think not, general; but the enemy’s 
whole position is. And, general, we 
found the bastion had been opened in 
the rear, and lately half a dozen broad 
roads cut through the masonry.’’ s 

““To let in re-enforcements ? ”’ 

“Or to let the men run out in case of 
an assault. I have seen from the first 
an able hand behind that part of the de- 
fenses. If we assault that bastion, they 
will pick off as many of us as they can 
with their muskets: then they will run 
for it, and fire a train, and blow it and us 
into'the air.”’ 

‘‘ Colonel, this is serious. Are you pre- 
pared to lay this statement before the 
commander-in-chief ? ”’ 

‘Tam, and I do so through you, the 
general of my division. I even beg you 
to say, as from me, that the assault will 
be mere suicide—bloody and useless.”’ 

“‘T will go to him at once. For the 
order was to come down in a couple of 
hours.”’ 

General Raimbaut went off to head- 
quarters in some haste, a thorough con- 
vert to Colonel Dujardin’s opinion. The 
colonel ordered a strong force of engineers 
into the mine, and went slowly to his tent. 
At the mouth of it, a corporal, who was 
also his body servant, met him, saluted, 
and asked respectfully if there were any 
orders. 

<¢ A few minutes’ repose, Francois, that 
is all. Do not let me be disturbed for a 
quarter of an hour.”’ 

« Attention!’ cried Francois. 
nel wants to sleep.’ 

‘‘He shall hear the gnats’ wings for 
us.’’ answered an honest soldier. 
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The tent was sentineled, and Dujardin 
was alone with the past. 

Then had the fools, that took (as fools 
always do) deep sorrow for sullenness, 
seen the fiery soldier droop, and his sal- 
low face fall into haggard lines, and his 
martial figure shrink, and heard his stout 
heart sigh!! He took a letter from his 
bosom: it was almost torn to pieces. He 
had read it a thousand times: yet he read 
it again. A part of the sweet, sad words 
ran thus— 


“We must bow! We can never be 
happy together on earth: let us make 
Heaven our friend—this ts still left us 
—not to blush for our love, to do our 
duty, and to die!”’ 


‘‘ How tender, but how firm,’’ thought: 
Camille. ‘‘I might agitate, taunt, grieve 
her I love, but I should not shake her. 
No! God and the saints to my aid! They 
saved me from a crime I now shudder at ! 
and they have given me the good chap- 
lain: he prays with me, he weeps for me. 
His prayers still my beating heart. I 
wish he was here now! Yes, poor suffer- 
ing angel! I read your will in these 
tender but bitter words—-you prefer duty 
to love: and one day you will forget me: 
not yet awhile, but it will be so. It 
wounds me when I think of it: but I 
must bow! Your willis sacred. I must 
rise to your level, with God’s help: not 
drag you down to mine.”’ 

Then the soldier that stood between 
two armies in a hail of bullets, and fired 
a master-shot, took a little book of offices 
in one hand—the chaplain had given it 
him—and fixed his eyes upon the pious 
words, and clung like a child to the pious 
words, and kissed his lost wife’s letter, 
and tried so hard to be like her he loved 
—patient, very patient—till the end 
should come. 

“Qui vive ?”’ cried the sentinel, out- 
side. 

‘‘Wrance!’’ was the reply. 

The same voice asked the sentinel : 

» « Where is the colonel commanding the 
brigade ? ”’ 

The sentinel lowered his voice: — 
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« Asleep, my officer,’ said he; for the 
newcomer carried two epaulets. 

«“Wake him!’ said he, in the tone of 
a man used to command on a large scale. 

Dujardin heard, and did not choose 
such a man should think he was asleep 
in broad day. He came quickly out of 
the tent with Josephine’s letter in his 
hand, and, in the very act of conveying 
it to his bosom, he found himself face to 
face with—CoLONEL RAYNAL. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Dip you ever see two practiced duelists 
cross rapiers ? 

How smooth and quiet the bright blades 
are—they glide into contact ! polished and 
slippery though they are, they hold each 
other. So these two men’s eyes met, and 
fastened: neither spoke, each searched 
the other’s face keenly. Raynal’s coun- 
tenance, prepared as he was for this 
meeting, was like a stern statue’s. The 
other’s pale face flushed, and his heart 
raged and sickened at sight of the man 
that, once his comrade and benefactor, 
was now possessor of the woman he 
loved. But the figures of both stood 
alike haughty, erect, and immovable, 
face to face. 

Colonel Raynal saluted Colonel Dujar- 
din. Colonel Dujardin returned the 
salute. 

*“You thought I was in Egypt!!” 
said Raynal, with grim significance, 
that caught Dujardin’s attention, though 
he did not know quite how to interpret it. 

He answered mechanically, “ Yes.” 

‘Tam sent here by General Bonaparte 
to take a command.”’ 

*«Youare welcome. What command ? ” 

PY ours 

*‘Mine,”’ cried Dujardin, his forehead 
flushing with mortification and anger. 
“What, is 1t not enough that you take 
my—hem !”’ 
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«© Come, colonel,’’ said the other, calm- 
ly, ‘do not be unjust to an old comrade. 
I take your demi-brigade; but you are 
promoted to Raimbaut’s brigade.” 

«Raynal, I was wrong,”’ said the fiery 
Camille, lowering his eyes for the first 
time this campaign. 

‘The exchange is to be made to-mor- 
row,’’ continued the other, in the clear 
tone of military business. 

«Was it then to announce to me my 
promotion you came to my quarters?”’ 
and Camille looked with a strange mix- 
ture of feeling at his old comrade. 

‘That was the first thing.”’ 

‘« The first ? ”’ 

‘‘ The first, being duty, you know.” 

“What? have you anything else to 
say to me then?” 

“« T have.’ 

‘Is it important? for my own duties 
will soon demand me.”’ 

“Tt is so important, that, command or 
no command, I should have come farther 
than the Rhine to say it to you.”’ 

Let a man be as bold asa lion, a cer- 
tain awe still waits: upon doubt ‘and 
mystery ; and some of this vague awe 
crept over Camille Dujardin at Raynal’s 
mysterious speech, and his grave, quiet, 
significant manner. 

Had he discovered something, and 
what? For Josephine’s sake, not his 
own, Camille was on his guard directly. 

Raynal looked at him in silence a 
moment. 

«What ?’’ said he, with a slight sneer, 
‘‘has it never occurred to you that I must 
have a serious word to say to you?”’ 

“Speak, Colonel Raynal! Iam at your 
service.’’ 

“ First let me put you a question; did 
they treat you well at my house?”’ 

** At your house ?”’ 

*“ At the Chateau de Beaurepaire ? ”’ 

“Yes,” faltered Camille. 

‘*You met, I trust, all the kindness 
and care due to a wounded soldier, and 
an officer of merit? It would annoy me 
greatly if I thought you were not treated 
like a brother in my house.”’ 

Colonel Dujardin writhed inwardly at 
this view of matters. He could not 
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reply in few words. This made him 
hesitate. 

His inquisitor waited ; but, receiving no 
reply, went on— 

“Well, colonel, have you shown the 
sense of gratitude we had a right to look 
for in return? In a word, when you left 
Beaurepaire, had your conscience nothing 
to reproach you with ?’’ 

Dujardin still hesitated. He scarcely 
knew what to think or what to say. But 
he thought to himself, ‘‘ Who has told 
him? does he know all ?”’ 

“Colonel Dujardin, I am the husband 
of Josephine, the son of Madame de Beau- 
repaire, and the brother of Laure! You 
know what brings me here. Your an- 
swer?”’ 

“Colonel Raynal, between men of hon- 
or, placed as you and I are, few words 
should pass: for words are idle. Never 
would you prove to me that I have 
wronged you: I should never convince 
you that I have not. Let us therefore 
close this painful interview in the way it 
is sure to close. Colonel Raynal, dispose 
of me; Iam at your service at any hour 
and place you please.”’ 

«‘ And pray is that all the answer you 
can think of ?”’ asked Raynal, somewhat 
scornfully. 

‘Why, what other answer can I give 
you?”’ 

«s A more sensible, a more honest, and 
a less boyish one. Who doubts that you 
can fight, you silly fellow ? haven’t I seen 
you? I want you to show me a much 
higher sort of courage: the courage to 
repair a wrong, not the paltry courage 
to defend one.”’ 

‘“‘T really do not understand you, sir. 
How can I undo what is done ?”’ 

«“ Why, of course you can’t.” 

“Well, then ?”’ 

«*And therefore I stand here ready to 
forgive all that is past: not without a 
struggle, which you don’t seem to ap- 
preciate.”’ 

Camille was now utterly mystified. 

‘Upon condition that you consent 
to heal the wound you have made. If 
you refuse—hum! but you will not re- 
fuse. 
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“To the point, sir. 
quire of me?”’ 

“Only a little common honesty. This 
is the case: you have seduced a young 
lady.”’ 

“Monsieur !’’ cried Dujardin, angrily. 

“What is the matter? The word is 
not so bad as the crime, I take it. You 
have seduced her, and under circum- 
stances— But we won’t speak of them, 
because I mean to keep cool. Well, sir, 
as you said just now, it’s no use crying 
over spilled milk ; you can’t unseduce the 
little fool: you must marry her!”’ 

‘*M—m—marry her?’”’ and Dujardin 
flushed all over, and his heart beat, and 
he stared in Raynal’s face. 

‘““Why, what is the matter again? If 
she has played the fool, it was with you, 
and no other man: it is not as if she was 
depraved. Come, my lad, a little gener- 
osity! Take the consequences of your 
own act—or your share of it—don’t throw 
it all on the poor feeble woman. If she 
has loved you too much, you are the man 
of all others that should forgive her. 
Come, what do you say ?”’ 

““AmI in my senses? Is it you, Jean 
Raynal, who stand there, and tell me to 
marry HER? ’’ 

‘“‘Tdo. After all, is it such a misfort- 
une to marry Laure de Beaurepaire ? 
She is young, she is pretty, she has good 
qualities, and she would have walked 
straight to the end of her days, but for 
you.”’ 

«‘ Laure de Beaurepaire ?”’ 

‘Yes! Laure de Beaurepaire—Laure 
Dujardin that ought to be, and that is to 
be, if you please.”’ 

“One word, monsieur: is it of Laure 
de Beaurepaire we have been talking all 
this time ? ”’ 

Raynal nearly lost his temper at this 
question, and the cold, contemptuous tone 
with which it was put, but he gulped 
down his ire. 

‘Oltis, ssald he. 

“One question more. Did Laure de 
Beaurepaire tell you I had—had—”’ 

«Why, as to that, she was in no con- 
dition to deny she had fallen, poor girl— 
the evidence was too strong. She did not 
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reveal her seducer’s name; but I had not 
far to go for that.’’ 

These words of Raynal made Dujardin 
think the strange proposal came from 
Josephine. She was deceiving her hus- 
band then in some other way, and not for 
love of him ; since she proposed to marry 
him to Laure. He sickened at the cold- 
blooded insult to his love. Then came a 
fit of jealous rage. 

‘“‘They want me to marry Laure de 
Beaurepaire, do they ? I decline,’’ said he, 
coldly and bitterly. 

«You decline? this passes belief. Such 
heartlessness as this is not written either 
in your actions or your face.”’ 

‘lretuse. - 

«‘ And I insist, in Josephine’s name.”’ 

“‘ Perdition ! ”’ 

“‘In the name of the whole family !”’ 

“ J refuse.’ 

‘© You will not marry her ?”’ 

““Upon my honor, never.’’ 

“Your honor! you have none. You 
will not marry her? Would you rather 
die ?”’ hissed Raynal. 

“A great deal rather,’’ was the cool 
and irritating answer. 

“Then you shall die.”’ 

““Ah! Did not I tell you we were 
wasting time, monsieur? ”’ 

“You did. Let us waste no 
When and where? ”’ 

“At the rear of the commander-in- 
chief’s tent, when you like.”’ 

‘*This afternoon, then—at five ? ’’ 

“* At five.”’ 

«Seconds ?”’ 

““ Wihia.t for ? *’ 

You are right. They are only in the 
way, and the less gossip the. better. 
Good-by, till five; ’’ and the two saluted 
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one another with grim ceremony: and 
Raynal turned on his heel. 

Camille stood transfixed: a fierce, 
guilty joy throbbed in his heart. His 


rival had quarreled with him, had in- 
sulted him, had challenged him. It was 
not his fault. The sun shone bright now 
upon his cold despair. An hour ago life 
offered nothing. A few hours more, and 
then joy beyond expression, or an end of 
all. Death or Josephine! His benefac- 
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|tor! At that thought a chill of misgiv- 


ing struck across his boiling heart. 

Tramp! tramp! tramp! tramp! the 
even tread of soldiers marching. Dujar- 
din looked up, and there were several of- 
ficers coming along the edge of the 
trench, escorted by a corporal’s guard. 

He took a step or two to meet them. 
After the usual salutes, one of the three 
colonels delivered a large paper, with a 
large seal, to Dujardin. He read it out 
to his captains and heutenants, who had 
assembled at sight of the cocked hats and 
full uniforms. 


«© Attack by the army to-morrow upon 
all the lines. Attack of the Bastion St. 
André this evening. The 22d, 24th, and 
12th Brigades will furnish the contin- 
gents: the operation will be conducted 
by one of the colonels of the Second Di- 
vision, to be appointed by General 
Raimbaut.”’ 


«“ Aha!’’ sounded a voice like a trom- 
bone at the reader’s elbow. ‘‘lam just 
in the nick of time. When, colonel, 
when ?”’ 

*“ At five this evening,’’ Colonel Ray- 
nal. 

“¢ At five?” 

“* At five.”’ 

** Could not they choose any hour but 
that? ’’ said Raynal, under his breath. 

‘*Do not be uneasy,’’ said Camille, un- 
der his breath. He explained aloud, 
‘The assault will not take place, gentle- 
men: the bastion is mined.”’ 

“What of that? half of them are 
mined. We will take our engineers in 
with us.’’ 

‘“Such an assault would be a useless 
massacre,’’? continued Dujardin, redden- 
ing at Raynal’s interruption. ‘“ I recon- 
noitered the bastion last night, and saw 
their preparations for blowing us to the 
Devil; and General Raimbaut, at my re- 
quest, is even now presenting my remarks 
to the commander-in-chief, and enforcing 
them. There will be no assault. In a 
day or two we shall blow the bastion, 
mines and. all, into the air.” 

At this moment Raynal caught sight 
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of a gray-haired officer coming at some 
distance. 

«There 7s General Raimbaut,”’ said he. 
“JT will go and pay my respects to him.”’ 

General Raimbaut shook his hand 
warmly, and welcomed him to the army, 
They were old and warm friends. 

** And you are come at the right time,”’ 
said he. ‘‘It will soon be as hot here as 
in Egypt.”’ 

Raynal laughed. 

“* All the better.”’ 

““Good day, messieurs. Colonel Du- 
jardin, I presented your observations to 
the commander-in-chief. He gave them 
due attention. But they are overruled 
by imperious circumstances; some of 
which he did not reveal; they remain in 
his own breast. However, on the eve of 
a general attack, which he cannot post- 
pone, that bastion must be disarmed, 
otherwise it would be too fatal to all 
the storming parties. It is a painful 
necessity. He added, ‘Tell Colonel Du- 
jardin I count greatly on the courage 
and discipline of his.brigade, and on his 
own wise measures.’ ”’ 

Colonel Dujardin bowed. 
whispered— 

‘* Both will alike be wasted.”’ 

The other colonels waved their hats in 
triumph at the commander-in-chief’s de- 
cision, and Raynal’s face showed he 
looked on Dujardin as a sort of spoil- 
sport, happily defeated. 

‘“Well, then, gentlemen,’ said General 
Raimbaut, ‘“‘we begin by settling the 
proportion to be furnished by your sev- 
eral brigades. Say an equal number 
from each. The sum total shall be set- 
tled by Colonel Dujardin, who has so long 
and ably baffled the bastion at this post.”’ 

Colonel Dujardin bowed stiffly, and not 
very graciously. In his heart he despised 
these old fogies—compounds of timidity 
and rashness. 

“So, how many men in all, colonel ?”’ 

“The fewer the better,’? replied the 
other, solemnly, “‘since—’’ and then dis- 
cipline tied his tongue. 

“T understand you,” said the Se man. 
* Shall we say eight hundred men?” 

‘‘T should prefer three hundred. They 
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have made a back door to the bastion, 
and the means of flight at hand will put 
flight into their heads. They will pick 
off some of our men as we go at them. 
When the rest jump in they will jump 
out, and—”’’ he paused. 

“Why, he knows all about it before it 
comes,’’ said one of the colonels, naively. 

‘*Monsieur, I do. I see the whole opera- 
tion and its result before me, as 1 see this 
hand. Three hundred men will do.’’ 

‘But, general,’’ objected Raynal, “you 
are not beginning at the beginning. The 
first thing in these cases is to choose the 
officer to command the storming party.” 

“Yes, Raynal, unquestionably; but 
you must be aware that is a painful and 
embarrassing part of my duty, especially 
after Colonel Dujardin’s remarks.”’ 

“ Ah, bah!” Coried ) Raynal. 1.%4 The 
colonel is prejudiced. He has been dig- 
ging a thundering long mine here; and 
now you are going to make his child use- 
less. We none of us like that. But when 
he gets the colors in his hand, and the 
storming column at his back, his misgiv- 
ings will all go to the wind, and the 
enemy after them, unless he has been 
committing some crime and is very much 


| changed from what I knew him four years 


ago.” 

‘*Colonel Raynal,’? said one of the 
other colonels, politely but firmly, ‘‘do 
not assume that Colonel Dujardin is to 
lead the column, since there are three 
other claimants. General Raimbaut is 
to select from us four.’’ 

“Yes, gentlemen, and in a service of 
this kind I would feel grateful to you all 
if you would relieve me of that painful 
duty.”’ 

“¢Gentlemen,”’ said Dujardin, with an 
imperceptible sneer, ‘‘the general means 
to say this: the operation is so glorious 
and so sure to succeed that he could 
hardly without partiality assign the 
command to either of us four claimants. 
Well, then, let us cast lots.’’ 

The proposal was received by acclama- 
tion. 

‘‘The general will mark a black cross 
on one lot, and he who draws it wins the 
command.”’ 
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The young colonels prepared their lots 
with almost boyish eagerness. These 
fiery spirits were sick to death of lying 
and skulking inthe trenches. They flung 
their lots into the hat. 

After them, who should approach the 
hat, lot in hand, but Raynal. 

Dujardin instantly interfered, and held 
his arm as he was in the act of dropping 
in his lot. 

<«“What is the matter?” said Raynal, 
sharply. 

“This is our affair, Colonel Raynal.”’ 

“What, have I no epaulets?’”’ (an- 
grily.) 

«You have epaulets, but you have no 
soldiers in this army.”’ 

“©T beg your pardon, sir—I have yours.”’ 

“‘ Not till to-morrow.”’ 

“Why, you would not take such a pet- 
tifogging advantage of an old comrade 
as that? ’’ 

“Tell him the day ends at twelve 
o’clock,’’ said one of the colonels, inter- 
ested by this strange strife. 

“Ah!” cried Raynal, triumphantly ; 
“‘but no,”’ said he, altering his tone, “let 
us leave that sort of argument to lawyers. 
Ihave come a good many miles to fight 
with you, general, and now you must de- 
cide to pay me this little compliment on 
my arrival, or put a bitter affront on me 
—choose?”’ 

While the old general hesitated, Ca- 
mille replied— 

‘‘Since you take that tone, there can 
be but one answer. You are too great a 
credit to the French army for even an ap- 
parent slight to be put on you here. The 
rule, I think, is, that one of the privates 
shall hold the hat. Hallo! Private Dard, 
come here—there—hold this hat.’’ 

«Yes, colonel !—Lord, here is my young 
mistress’s husband ! ”’ 

«« Silence !”’ 

And they began to draw, and in the 
act of drawing a change of manner was 
first visible in these gay and ardent spirits. 

‘“‘ Tt is not I,”’ said one, throwing away 
his lot. 

foNorala 

“Tt is I,” said Raynal, quietly; “the 
luck is mine.”’ 
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<¢ And I held the hat for you, colonel,” 
said Dard, with foolish triumph. 

«Ah, Raynal, my dear friend,’ said 
General Raimbaut, sorrowfully, “‘it was 
not worth while to come from Egypt for 
this? 

Raynal. “At what o’clock?”’ 

Dujardin. ‘‘ At five.”’ 

Raynal (drawing out his watch). 
“Then I’ve no time to lose.. I must in- 
spect the detachments I am to command. 
But first I have some little arrangements 
to make. Hitherto, general, on these oc- 
casions, I was a bachelor. Now I am 
married.’’ 

‘‘Married ? Tamsorry for it, Raynal.’’ 

«A droll marriage, my old friend; I'll 
tell you all about it—if ever I have the 
time. It began with a purchase, general, 
and ends with—with a bequest, which I 
might as well write now, and so have 
nothing to think of but duty afterward. 
Where can I write? ”’ 

‘Colonel Dujardin will lend you his 
tent, I am sure,’’ 

‘‘ Certainly.”’ 

‘«* And, messieurs,”’ said Raynal, Scat 
I waste time you need not. Youcan pick 
me my men from your brigades. Give 
me a strong spice of old hands.’’ 

The colonels withdrew on this, and 
General Raimbaut walked sadly and 
thoughtfully toward the battery. Du- 
jardin and Raynal were left alone. 

“This postpones our affair, sir.”’ 

‘Yes, Raynal.”’ 

*‘Perhaps forever. Have you writing 
materials in your tent ? ” 

«* Yes; on the table.”’ 

«You are quite sure the bastion is 
mined ? ”’ 

‘Unfortunately, I am too sure.”’ 

Raynal turned and went to the tent. 

Dujardin’s generosity was up in arms. 
He came eagerly toward him. : 

‘* Raynal, for Heaven’s sake, resign this 
command.”’ 

‘‘ Allow me to write to my wife, col- 
onel,’’ was the reply, as cold’as ice. 

He went in and sat down, and began to 
write. 

Dujardin folded his arms and watched 
him. What he wrote ran thus— 
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“<A bastion is to be attacked at five. 
I command. Colonel Dujardin pro- 
posed we should draw lots, and TI 
lost. The service is honorable, but the 
result may, I fear, give you some pain. 
My dear wife, it is our fate. I was 
not to have time to make you know, 
and perhaps love me. God bless you!” 


In writing these simple words, Ray- 
nal’s hard face worked and his mustache 
quivered, and once he had to clear his 
eyes with his hand to form the letters. 
He, the man of iron. 

He who stood there with folded arms 
watching him saw this, and it stirred all 
that was great and good in that grand 
though passionate heart of his. 

“Poor Raynal!”’? thought he, “you 
were never like that before on going into 
action. He is loath to die. Ay, and it 
is a coward’s trick to let him die. I 
shall have her: but shall I have her es- 
teem? What will the army say ? What 
will my conscience say? Oh, I feel al- 
ready it will gnaw my heart to death ; 
the ghost of that brave fellow—once my 
dear friend, my rival now by no fault of 
his—will rise between her and me, and 
reproach me with my bloody inheritance. 
The heart never deceives—I feel it now 
whispering in my ear: skulking captain, 
white-livered soldier, that stand behind a 
parapet while a better man does your 
work, you assassinate the husband, but 
the rival conquers you. There, he puts 
his hand to his eyes. I must speak to 
him! I wll speak to him !”’ 

“Colonel,’’ said a low voice, and at 
the same time a hand was laid on his 
shoulder. 

It was General Raimbaut. The gen- 
eral looked pale and distressed. 

‘“*Come apart, colonel, for Heaven’s 
sake! One word while he is writing. 
Ah! colonel, that was an unlucky idea 
of yours.”’ 

‘Of mine, general ! ’’ 

“?Twas you who proposed to cast 
lots.”’ y 

““Good God! so it was.” 

“‘T thought, of course, it was to be 
managed so that Raynal should not be 
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the one. Between ourselves, what hon- 
orable excuse can we make ? ”’ 

“None, general.”’ 

‘Colonel, the whole division will be 
disgraced, and forgive me if I say a large 
portion of the shame will fall on you.’’ 

‘‘ Help me to avert that shame, then,”’ 
cried Camille eagerly. 

“Ah! that I will: but how? ”’ 

‘“‘Take your pencil and write—‘I au- 
thorize Colonel Dujardin to save the 
honor of the colonels of the second di- 
Visiouge. 

The general hesitated. He had never 
seen an order so worded. He hesitated 
a moment: but at last he took out his 
pencil and wrote the required order, after 
his own fashion, 2.e., in milk and water— 


“On account of the singular ability 
and courage with which Colonel Dujar- 
din has conducted the operations against 
the Bastion St. André, a discretionary 
power is given him at the moment of 
assault to carry into effect such meas- 
ures, as, without interfering with the 
cominander-in-chief’s order, may sus- 
tain his own credit, and that of the 
other colonels of the second division. 

** RAIMBAUT, General of Division.”’ 


Camille put the paper into his bosom. 

“¢ Now, general, you may leave all to 
me. I swear to you, Raynal shall not 
die !—shall not lead this assault.” 

‘Your hand, colonel. You are an 
honor to the French armies. How will 
you do it?” 

“‘Leave it to me, general, it shall be 
done.”’ 

“‘T feel it will, my noble fellow; but, 
alas! I fear not without risking some 
valuable life or other, most likely your 
own. Tell me.” 

‘¢ General, I refuse !”’ 

“ You refuse me, sir? ”’ 

“Yes; this order gives me a discre- 
tionary power. I will hand back the 
order at your command; but modify it 
I will not. Come, monsieur, you veteran 
generals have been unjust to me, and 
listened to me too little all through this 
siege, but at last you have honored me. 
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This order is the greatest honor that was 
ever done me since I wore a sword.”’ 

«“My poor colonel !”’ 

‘‘Let. me wear it intact, and carry it to 
my grave!’ 

‘«‘Say no more! One -word, is there 
anything on earth I can do for you, my 
brave soldier ? ”’ 

«Yes, general. Beso kind as to retire 
to your quarters; there are reasons why 
you ought not to be near this post in half 
an hour.’? 

“Tego. Is there nothing else ?”’ 

<«‘Well, general, ask the good priest 
Ambrose to pray for all those who shall 
die doing their duty to their country this 
afternoon.’’ 

They parted. General Raimbaut looked 
back more than once at the firm, intrepid 
figure that stood there, with folded arms, 
unflinching, on the edge of the grave. 
But he never took his eye off Raynal. 
The next minute Raynal’s sad letter was 
finished, and he walked out of the tent, 
and confronted the man he had chal- 
lenged to single combat. 

I have mentioned elsewhere that Colo- 
nel Dujardin had eyes strangely com- 
pounded of battle and love, of the dove 
and the hawk. And these, softened by a 
noble act he meditated, now rested on 
Raynal with a strange expression of 
warmth and goodness. This strange 
gaze struck Raynal, so far at least as 
this: he saw no hostile eye. He was 
glad of that, for his own heart was 
calmed by the solemn prospect before 
him. 

‘“We, too, have a little account to set- 
tle before I order out the men,”’’ said he, 
calmly, “ and I can’t give you long credit. 
I am pressed for time.”’ 

Now, even while he was uttering these 
few words,. quick as lightning, Camille 
resolved to let Raynal have his own way. 
What on earth did it matter to him 
(Camille)! And he felt a sudden and 
natural longing to take this man’s hand: 
not because Raynal had once been his 
benefactor, but because he was going to 
be Raynal’s benefactor. 

“And things are changed, Dujardin. 
When duty sounds the recall, a soldier’s 
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heart leaves private quarrels. See! I 
come to you without anger and ill-will. 
Just now my voice was loud, my manner, 
I dare say, offensive, and menacing even, 
and that always tempts a brave fellow 
like you to resist. But now, you see, I 
am harmless asa woman. Weare alone. 
Humbug to the winds! J know that you 
are the only man fit to command a divis- 
ion in thisarmy. I know that; when you 
say the assault of that bastion is death, 
death it is. To the point then. Now that 
my manner is no longer irritating, now 
that Iam going to die, Camille Dujardin, 
my old comrade, have you the heart to 
refuse me? am I to die unhappy?” 

‘*T will do whatever you like.”’ 

‘¢You willmarry that poor girl, then ?”’ 

«Yes! yes!’ 

«“ Aha! did not l always say he was a 
good fellow? Clinch the nail; give me 
your honor.’’ 

‘©T give you my honor to marry her, if I 
live.”’ 

“You take a load off me. Heaven 
will reward you. In one hour those poor 
women, whose support I had promised to 
be, will lose their protector; but I give 
them another in you. We shall not leave 
that family in tears, Laure in shame, and 
your child without a name.”’ 

**My child? Raynal!’’ and he looked 
amazed. What new deception was this? 

“Poor little fellow! Isurprised him in 
his cradle ; his mother and Josephine were 
rocking him, and singing over him. Oh, 
it was a scene, I can tell you! My poor 
wife had been ill for some time, and was 
so weakened by it that I frightened her 
into a fit, stealing a march on her that way. 
She fainted away. Perhaps it is as well 
she did: for I—I did not know what to 
think: it looked ugly ; but, while she lay 
at our feet insensible, 1 forced the truth 
from Laure; she owned the boy was 
hers.”’ 

While Raynal told this strange story, 
Camille turned hot and cold. First came 
a thrillof glowing joy. He had the clew to 
all this. Hewas a*father: that child was 
Josephine’s and his. The next moment 
he froze within. So Josephine had not 
only gulled her husband, but him too. 
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She had refused him the sad consolation 
of knowing he hada child. Cruelty, cal- 
culation, and baSeness unexampled ! 

Here was a creature who could sacri- 
fice anything and anybody to her com- 
fort, to the peace and sordid smoothness 
of her domestic life. She stood between 
two men—a thing! Between two truths 
—a double he. 

His heart, in one moment, turned 
against her like a stone. A musket bul- 
let through the body does not turn life to 
death quicker than Raynal turned his 
rival’s love to hatred. and scorn: that 
love which neither wounds, absence, 
prison, nor even her want of constancy 
had prevailed to shake ! 

“Out of my bosom! ”’’ he cried—*‘ out 
of it, in this world and the next! ”’ 

He forgot, in his lofty rage, who stood 
beside him. 

« What ?—what ? ”’ 

““No matter. Give me your hand, com- 
rade.”’ 

“There.?’ 

“J esteem you, Raynal. You are 
truth, YOU are a man, and deserve a 
better lot.’’ 

*< Don’t say that,’’ replied Raynal, 
quite misunderstanding him. ‘“‘It isa 
soldier’s end: I never desired nor hoped a 
better—only, of course, I feel a little re- 
gret. You area happy fellow, to have a 
child, and to live to see it and her.”’ 

“Oh, yes; I am very happy,’’ replied 
the poor fellow, his lip quivering. 

“Watch over those poor women, com- 
rade, and sometimes speak to them of me. 
It is foolish, but we like to be remem- 
bered.’’ 

“© Yes; but do not let us speak of that. 
Raynal, you and I were lieutenants to- 
gether; do you remember saving my life 
in the Arno?”’ 

«“ Yes; now you mention it, I do.” 

«Promise me, if you should live, to re- 
member not our quarrel of to-day, nor 
anything ; but only those early days, and 
this afternoon.”’ 

«oT tte.” 

«Your hand, dear Raynal.”’ 

“There, old comrade, there.” 

They wrung one another’s hands, and 
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turned away and hid their faces fromeach 
other, for their eyes were moist. 

‘This won’t do, comrade; I must go. 
I shall attack from your position. So I 
shall go down the line, and bring the men 
up. Meantime pick me your detachment. 
Give me a good spice of veterans. I shall 
get one word with you before we go out. 
God bless you!”’ 

‘“God bless you,’Raynal ! ”’ 

The moment Raynal was gone, Camille 
beckoned a lieutenant to him and ordered 
half the brigade to form in a strong 
column on both sides Death’s Alley. 

His eye fell upon Private Dard. 

“*Come here,’’ said he. 

Dard came and satuted. 

“Have you anybody at Beaurepaire 
that would be sorry if you were killed ? ”’ 

“Ves, colonel: Jacintha, that used to 
make your broth, colonel.” 

“Take this line to Colonel Raynal. 
You will find him with the 12th Bri- 
gade.’’ 

He wrote a few lines in pencil, folded 
them, and Dard went off with them, little 
dreaming that the colonel of his brigade 
was taking the trouble to save his life, 
because he came from Beaurepaire. 
Colonel Dujardin then went into his tent 
and closed the aperture, and took the 
good book the priest had given him, 
and prayed humbly, and forgave all the 
world. 

Then he sat down, his head in his 
hands, and thought of his child, and 
how hard it was he must die and never 
see him. One sad sob at this—one only. 

Then he lighted a candle and sealed 
up his orders of valor, and wrote a line 
begging that they might be sent to his 
sister. He also sealed up his purse and 
left a memorandum that the contents 
should be given to disabled soldiers of his 
brigade, upon their being invalided. 

Then he took out Josephine’s letter. 
““Poor coward,” he said, ‘‘ let me not be 
unkind. See, I burn your letter, lest it 
should be found, and disturb the peace 
you prize so highly. I too shall soon be 
at peace, thank God!” He lighted it, 
and dropped it on the ground: it burned 
slowly away. He eyed it, despairingly. 
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«Ay! you perish, last record of an un- 
happy love: and, aS you pass away, So 
I am going—my soul to its Creator, my 
body to dust—ay, poor letter, even so 
pass away my life wasted by generals 
not fit to command a corporal’s guard— 
my hopes of glory, and my dreams of 
love—it all ends to-day; at nine-and- 
twenty.”’ 

He put his white handkerchief to his 
eyes. Josephine had given it him. He 
cried a little, not at dying, but at seeing 
his life thrown away. 

When he had done crying, he put his 
white handkerchief in his bosom, and the 
whole man was transformed beyond 
language to express. Powder does not 
change more when it catches fire. He 
rose that moment, and went like a flash 
of lightning out of the tent. The next, 
he came down like a falcon between the 
lines of the strong column in Death’s 
Alley. 

‘« Attention,”’ cried the sergeants, “the 
colonel !”’ 

There was a dead silence, for the bare 
sight of that erect and inspired figure 
made the men’s bosoms thrill with the 
certainty of great deeds to come: the 
light of battle was in his eye. No longer 
the moody colonel; but a thunderbolt 
of war, red-hot, and waiting to be 
launched. : 

«Officers, sergeants, soldiers, a word 
with you!”’ 

La Crow. < Attention !”’ 

“Do you know what passed here five 
minutes ago? ”’ 

“The attack of the bastion 
settled !’’ cried a captain. 

“Tt was, and who was to lead the 
assault ? do you know that ?”’ 

RINGO 2 

** A colonel FROM EGyPrt.”’ 

A groan from the men. 

“With detachments from the other 
brigades.”’ 

“An!” an angry roar. 

Colonel Dujardin walked quickly down 
between the two lines, looking with his 
fiery eye into the men’s eyes on his right. 
Then he came back on the other side, and, 
as he went, he lighted those men’s eyes 
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with his own. It was a torch passing 
along a line of ready gas-lights. 

“‘The work to us!’’ he cried in a voice 
like a clarion, that fired the hearts as his 
eye had fired the eyes—‘‘the triumph to 
strangers! our fatigues and our losses 
have not gained the brigade the honor of 
going out at those fellows that have killed 
so many of our comrades.”’ 

A fierce groan from the men. 

«What! shall the colors of another 
brigade and not ours fly from that bas- 
tion this afternoon ? ”’ 

“No! No!” ina roar like thunder. 

“Ah! you are of my mind. Atten- 
tion ! the attack is fixed for five o’clock. 
‘“‘Suppose you and I were to carry the 
bastion ten minutes before the colonel 
from Egypt can bring his men upon the 
ground ?”’ 

A fierce roar of joy and laughter: the 
strange laughter of veterans and born 
invincibles. 

“That was a question I put to your 
hearts—your answer ? ’” 

The answer was a yell of exulting as- 
sent, but it was half drowned by another 
response, the thunder of the impatient 
drums, and the rattle of fixing bayo- 
nets. 

The colonel told off a party to the 
battery. 

**Level the guns at the top tier. Fire 
at my signal, and keep firing over our 
heads, till you see our colors on the 
place.”’ 

He then darted to the head of the 
column, which instantly formed behind 
him in the center of Death’s Alley. 

‘The colors! No hand but mine shall 
hold them to-day.’’ 

They were instantly brought him, his 
left hand shook them free in the after- 
noon sun. 

A deep. murmur of joy for the old 
hands, at the now unwonted sight. Out 
flashed his sword like steel lightning. 
He waved it to the battery. 

Bang! bang! bang! bang! went the 
cannon, and the smoke rolled over the 
trenches. At the same moment up went 
the colors waving, and the colonel’s clar- 
ion voice pealed high above all. 


WHITE LIES. 


“Twenty-fourth, demi-brigade — FOR- 
WARD! 1) 7? 

They went so swiftly out of the 
trenches that they were not seen through 
their own smoke until they had run some 
sixty yards. No sooner were they seen 
coming on like devils through their own 
smoke than two thousand muskets were 
leveled at them from all the Prussian 
line. It was not a rattle of small arms 
—it was a crash; and the men fell fast: 
but in a moment they were seen to spread 
out like a fan, and to offer less mark, and, 
when the fan closed again, it half encir- 
cled the bastion. It was a French at- 
tack. Part swarmed at it in front like 
bees, part swept round the glacis and 
flanked it. They were seen to fall in 
numbers, shot down from the embras- 
ures. But the living took the place of 
the dead: and the fight raged evenly 
there. Where are the colors? Toward 
the rear there. The colonel and a hun- 
dred men are fighting hand to hand with 
the Prussians, who have charged out at 
the back door of the bastion. Success 
there! and the bastion must fall—both 
sides know this. : 

Allin a moment the colors disappear. 
There wasa groan from the French lines. 
No! there they were again, and close un- 
der the bastion. 

And now in front the attack was so 
hot, that often the Prussian gunners 
were seen to jump down, driven from 
their posts: and the next moment a 
fierce hurrah from the rear told that 
the French had won some great advan- 
tage there. The fire slacking told a sim- 
lar tale, and presently down came the 
Prussian flag-staff. That might be an 
accident. A few moments of thirsting 
expectation, and up went the colors of 
the 24th Brigade upon the Bastion St. 
André. 

The whole French army raised a shout 
that rent the sky, and their cannon began 
to play on the Prussian lines, and between 
the bastion and the nearest fort, to pre- 
vent a recapture. 

Allin a moment shot from the earth a 
cubic acre of fire where last the bastion 
Was seen: it carried up a heavy moun- 
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tain of red and black smoke that looked 
solid as marble. There was a heavy, 
sullen, tremendous explosion, that snuffed 
out the sound of the cannon, and para- 
lyzed the French and Prussian gunners’ 
hands, and checked the very beating of 
their hearts. Thirty thousand pounds of 
gunpowder were in that awful explosion. 
Then war itself held its breath, and both 
armies, like peaceful spectators, gazed 
wonderstruck, terrorstruck. Great hell 
seemed to have burst.through the earth’s 
crust and to be rushing at heaven. Huge 
stones, cannon, and corpses, and limbs of 
soldiers were seen driven or falling 
through the smoke. Some of these last 
even came quite clear of the ruins, ay, 
into the French and Prussian lines, that 
even the veterans put their hands to their 
eyes. Raynal felt something patter on 
him from the sky—it was blood—a com- 
rade’s perhaps. Oh! war! war! 


The smoke cleared. Where a moment 
before the great bastion stood and fought 
was a monstrous pile of blackened, bloody 
stones and timbers, with dismounted can- 
non, sticking up here and there. 

And, rent and crushed to atoms, be- 
neath the smoking mass, lay the relics of 
the gallant brigade and their victorious 
colors. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


A FEW wounded soldiers of the brigade 
lay still and feigned death till dusk. Then 
they crept back to the trenches. These 
had all been struck down, or disabled 
short of the bastion. Of those that had 
taken the place no one came home. 

Raynal, after the first stupefaction, 
pressed hard and even angrily for an im- 
mediate assault on the whole Prussian 
line. Not they. It was on paper that 
the assault should be at daybreak to- 
morrow. Litera scripta manet. This 
sort of leader cannot improvise. 
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Rage and grief in his heart, Raynal 
waited, chafing like a blood-horse in the 
trenches, till five minutes past midnight. 
He was then commander of the brigade, 
gave his orders, and took thirty men out 
Lo creep up to the wreck of the bastion, 
and find the late colonel’s. body. 

Going for so pious a purpose, he was 
rewarded by an important discovery. 
The whole Prussian lines had been aban- 
doned since sunset, and, mounting cau- 
tiously on the ramparts, Raynal saw the 
town too was evacuated, and lights and 
other indications on a rising ground be- 
hind it convinced him that the Prussians 
were in full retreat, probably to effect that 
junction with other forces which the as- 
sault he had recommended would have 
rendered impossible. 

They now lighted lanterns, and searched 
all over and round the bastion for the poor 
colonel. In the rear of the bastion they 
found many French soldiers, most of 
whom had died by the bayonet. The 
Prussian dead had all been carried off. 

Here they found the talkative Sergeant 
La Croix. The poor fellow was silent 
enough now. A terrible saber-cut on the 
skull. The colonel was not there. Ray- 
nal groaned, and led the way on to the 
bastion. The ruins still smoked. Seven 
or eight bodies were discovered by an arm 
or a foot protruding through the masses 
of masonry. Of these some were Prus- 
sians. A proof that some devoted hand 
had fired the train, and destroyed both 
friend and foe. 

They found the tube of Long Tom stick- 
ing up, just as he had shown over the bat- 
tlements that glorious day, with this ex- 
ception, that a great piece was knocked 
off his lip, and the slice ended in a long, 
broad crack. 

The soldiers looked at this. ‘That is 
our bullets’ work,’’ said they. Then one 
old veteran touched his cap, and told 
Raynal, gravely, he knew where their 
beloved colonel was. 

“Dig here, to: the bottom,’’ said he. 
‘* He lies beneath his work,’’ 

Improbable and superstitious as this 
was, the hearts of the soldiers assented 
to it. 


Presently there was a joyful cry outside 
the bastion. A rush was made thither. 
But it proved to be only Dard, who had 
discovered that Sergeant La Croix’s heart 
still beat. 

They took him up carefully and carried 
him gently into camp. To Dard’s delight 
the surgeon pronounced him curable. For 
all that, he was three days insensible, and 
after that unfit for duty. So they sent 
him home invalided, with a hundred franes 
out of the poor colonel’s purse. 

Raynal reported the evacuation of the 
place, and that Colonel Dujardin was 
buried under the bastion. He then bound 
a black searf across his sick heart, and 
rode out of the camp. 

And how came Jean Raynal to turn his 
back on war? 

His rival was the cause. 

The words Camille had scratched with 
a pencil, and sent him from the edge of 
the grave, were few, but great. 


« A dead man takes you-once more by 
the hand. My last thought, thank God, 
is France. For her sake and mine, Ray- 
nal, GO FOR GENERAL BONAPARTE. Tell 
him, from a dying soldier, the Rhine is 
a river to these generals, but to him a 
field of glory. He will lay out our lives, 
not waste them. Go!” 


The 24th Brigade, thinned already by 
hard service, was reduced to a file or two 
by the Samson bastion. 

It was incorporated with the 12th, and 
Raynal rode heavy at heart to Paris. 


CHAPTER, XE 


‘“How is my poor Josephine to-day, 
doctor ? ”’ 

“Much better; she tells me she slept 
without laudanum last night; the first 
night this ten days. Nature will win 
the day—with my assistance.’’ 
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“No, doctor; not unless you can cure 
her of that which made her sicken.’’ 
‘Sun, air, and exercise must complete 
the work,’’ said the doctor, evasively. 
“‘Can they cure her of her sorrow?” 
“What sorrow P ” 


‘* She has a secret sorrow, and so have 


you, Laure.”’ 

«<1? mamma P”?’ 

Oh ! I know you think me very blind, 
but there is something mysterious going 
on here, which peeps through all your 
precautions.”’ 

«What do you mean, mamma ?”’ 

“I mean, Laure, that my patience is 
worn out at last. I am tired of playing 
the part of a statue among you. Ray- 
nal’s gloomy air as he left us; Josephine 
ill ever since, bursting into tears at every 
word; Laure pale and changed, hiding 
an unaccountable sadness under a forced 
smile: don’t interrupt me, Laure! KEa- 
ouard, who was almost lke a son, gone 
off without a word. Never comes near 
Gat” 

“< He is gone a journey, mamma.”’ 

<< And not returned ?”’ 

BUN ont?’ 

“Ts that so, doctor ? ”’ 

“‘T believe so,”’ replied the doctor. ‘I 
called on him yesterday, and the servant 
said he was away.’’ 

<“Good!” said the baroness. “It is 
clear I am to learn nothing from you 
two; but it does not follow I. will not 
learn from some one else.’’ 

The doctor and Laure exchanged an 
uneasy look. 

<‘This uncomfortable smiling and un- 
reasonable crying; these appearances of 
the absent, and disappearances of the 
present.” 

‘« Disappearances of the present, mam- 
ma? What do you mean?” 

“No matter. All these mysteries of 
Beaurepaire will, perhaps, take less time 
to penetrate than those of Udolpho.”’ 

‘Really,’ said St. Aubin, quietly, “I 
did not think my old friend such an adept 
at building mare’s nests, and tormenting 
herself.’’ 

“Tt is easy to understand,” replied the 
baroness. “Lamanold woman. I have 
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Seen crooked. I hear amiss. I under- 
stand by contraries. For all that, mon- 
Sieur, with your permission, I will say 
two words to my daughter.”’ 

“7 retire, madame.”’ 

Laure nerved herself for what was to 
come: but the trial in store for her was 
a very different one from what she ex- 
pected. She was bracing herself up 
against a severe interrogatory. 

Instead of that her mother sat down 
and burst into tears, 

“Oh, mamma! my sweet mamma! ’’ 
cried Laure, and was on her knees at her 
mother’s feet in a moment. 

“My girl,” sobbed the old lady, “may 
you never know what a mother feels who 
finds herself shut out from her daughters’ 
hearts !”’ 

“Oh, mamma! are you not in my 
heart ? ” 

“No! or I should be in your confidence. 
Sometimes I think it is my fault. The age 
I was born in was strict. A mother now- 
adays seems to be a sort of elder sister. 
In my days she was something more. Yet 
I loved my mother as well or better than 
Idid my sisters. But it is not so with 
those I have borne in my bosom and 
nursed upon my knee.’’ 

Laure’s sob at this became so wild and ° 
despairing that the baroness was afraid 
to say too much, though her bosom was 
too full of pent-up grief. Poor old lady, 
her heart had long been sore, but pride 
had kept her silent. 

“‘Come, Laure,”’ she said, ‘do not cry 
like that. It is not too late to take your 
poor old mother into your confidence. 
Why is this mystery and this sorrow on 
us? How comes it I intercept, at every 
instant, glances that were never intended 
for me? The very air is loaded with 
signals and secrecy. What does it all 
mean ?”’ 

No answer but sobs. 

“‘Ts some deceit then going on?”’ 

No answer but sobs. 

“Task you once more: I will never de- 
scend to ask you again: give me some 
better reply than these sullen sobs. You 
will not? Well, since you will not tell 
me anything—”’ 
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<©T cannot—I have nothing to tell.” 

«“Will you do something for me, made- 
moiselle ° ”’ 

“‘Oh, yes, mamma! anything, every- 
thing.”’ 


JT shall not ask much. I should hesi- 


tate now to draw largely on your affec- | 


tion. It is only to write a letter.” 

Laure jumped up eagerly, and went 
zealously for the paper and ink, thankful 
to her mother for giving her something 
she could do for her. 

«‘ Now write.” 

Laure took the pen with alacrity. 


“Dear Monsieur Riviere! ’’ 
“Oh, mamma! is it to him? ’”’ 


“‘Oblige me by coming here at your 
very earliest convenience. 


“Ts it written ?”’ 

“Yes!” faltered Laure, trembling. 

«Then sign my name.”’ 

“*Oh, thank you, mamma !”’ 

«Hold it—address it to his lodgings.”’ 

“Yes, there. Shall I send Jacintha 
with it?” 

“No, mademoiselle, you will not send 
Jacintha with it. I trust neither her nor 
you !—give it me. No, I trust neither the 
friend of twenty years, nor the servant 
that stayed by me in adversity. nor the 
daughter I suffered for, and nursed. And 
why don’t I trust you? You have told 
mea lhe! I saw Edouard Riviere in the 
park two days ago—I saw him. My 
old eyes are feeble —but they are not 
liars. I saw him. Send my breakfast 
to my own room. I come of an ancient 
race: I could not sit with liars. I should 
forget courtesy—you would all see my 
scorn in my face.” 

She went out, with the letter in her 
hand, leaving Laure sick and terrified at 
these stern words from lips so beloved. 


Edouard Riviere fell, in one night, 
from happiness such as dull souls can- 
not imagine to deep and hopeless misery. 

He lost that which, to every heart capa- 
ble of loving, is the greatest earthly good: 
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the woman he adored—and with her he 
lost those prime treasures of the soul— 
belief in human goodness and in female 
purity. 

To him there could be no more in nat- 
ure a candid eye, a virtuous, ready-man- 
tling cheek. Frailty and treachery had 
worn these signs of virtue and nobility 
too skillfully for human eye to detect: 
his heart was broken and his faith was 
gone. 

For who could he now trust or believe 
in? Here was a creature whose virtues 
seemed to make frailty impossible: 
treachery doubly impossible: a creat- 
ure whose faults—for faults she had— 
had seemed as opposite to treachery as 
her very virtues were. Yet she was all 
frailty and hes. 

He passed in that one night of anguish 
from youth to age. He went about his 
business like a leaden thing. His food 
was tasteless. His life: seemed ended. 
Nothing appeared what it had _ been. 
The very landscape seemed cut in stone, 
and he a stone in the middle of it, and his 
heart a stone in him. At times, across 
that heavy heart came gushes of furious 
rage and bitter mortification. For his 
vanity had been stabbed as fiercely as his 
love. “ Georges Dandin !’’ he would ery. 
‘“<You said well, old man. I wondered at 
your word then. Georges Dandin! curse 
her ! curse her!’”’ But love and misery 
overpowered these heats, and froze him 
to stone again. 

The poor boy pined and pined. His 
clothes hung loose about him; his face 
was so drawn with suffering you would 
not have known him. He hated com- 
pany. The things he was expected to 
talk about !—he with his crushed heart. 
He could not. He would not. He 
Shunned all the world; he went alone 
like a wounded deer. The good doctor, 
on his return from Paris, called on him 
to see if he was ill: since he had not come 
for days to the chateau. He saw the 
doctor coming, and bade the servant 
say he was not in the village. 

He drew down the blind that he might 
never see the chateau again. He drew 
it up again: he could not exist without 
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seeing it. ‘‘ She will be miserable, too,”’ 
he cried, gnashing his teeth. ‘‘She will 
see whether she has chosen well.’’ At 
other times all his courage, and his 
hatred, and his wounded vanity, were 
drowned in his love and its despair, and 
then he bowed his head and sobbed and 
cried as if his heart would burst. This 
very day he was so sobbing with his head 
on the table, when his landlady tapped 
at his door. He started up, and turned 
his head away from the door. 

«A young woman from Beaurepaire, 
monsieur ! ”’ 

“Krom Beaurepaire?’’? His heart 
gave a furious leap. ‘‘Show her in.”’ 

He wiped his eyes and seated himself 
at a table, and, all in a flutter, pretended 
to be the State’s. 

It was not Jacintha, as he expected, 
but the other servant. She make a low 
reverence, cast a look of admiration on 
him, and gave him a letter. His eye 
darted on it: his hand trembled as he 
took it. He turned away again to open 
it. He forced himself to say, in a toler- 
ably calm voice, ‘‘ I willsend an answer.”’ 

After the first violent emotion a great 


struggle. Her handwriting. Her mo- 
ther’s letter. “‘Ah! Isee! The old wo- 
man is to be drawn into it. too. Sheisto 


help to make Georges Dandin of me. I 
will go. I will baffle them all. I will ex- 
pose this nest of depravity, all ceremony 
on the surface, and voluptuousness and 
treachery below. O God! who could be- 
lieve that creature never loved me! They 
shall none of them see my weakness. 
Their benefactor shall be still their su- 
perior. They shall see me cold as ice, and 
bitter as gall.’’ 

He made his toilet with care, and took 
his hat and went to Beaurepaire as slowly 
as he used to go quickly once. 


In the present state of things at Beaure- 
paire we must go back a step. 

When Josephine and Laure broke from 
that startled slumber that followed the 
exhaustion of that troubled night, Laure 
was by far the more wretched of the two. 
She had not only dishonored herself, but 
stabbed the man she loved. 
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Josephine, on the other hand, was ex- 
hausted, but calm. The fearful escape 
she had had softened down by contrast 
her more distant terrors. 

She was beginning to shut her eyes 
again, and let herself drift. Above all, 
the glimpse of her boy comforted her, 
and the thought that in three weeks she 
could have him beside her in Paris. 

This deceitful calm of the heart only 
lasted three days. 

Carefully encouraged by Laure, it was 
destroyed by Jacintha. 

Jacintha, conscious that she had be- 
trayed her part, was almost heart-broken. 
She, ashamed to appear before her young 
mistress, and coward-like, wanted to 
avoid knowing even how much harm she 
had done. 

She pretended toothache, bound up her 
face, and never stirred from the kitchen. 
But she was not to escape: the other 
servant came down with a message— 

“‘ Madame Raynal wanted to see her di- 
rectly.”’ 

She came, quaking, and found Joseph- 
ine all alone. 

Josephine rose to meet her, and, cast- 
ing a furtive glance round the room first, 
threw her arms round Jacintha’s neck, 
and embraced her with many tears. 

“Was ever fidelity like yours? how 
could you do it, Jacintha? and how can 
Lever repay it? You are my superior; 
it is base for me to accept such a sacrifice 
from any woman!”’ 

Jacintha was so confounded she did not 
know what to say. Butit was a mysti- 
fication that could not endure long be- 
tween two women, who were both de- 
ceived by a third. Between them they 
soon discovored that it must have been’ 
Laure who had sacrificed herself. 

“And Edouard has never been here 
since.”’ 

«* And never will, madame.”’ 

““Yes, he shall! there must be some 
limit even to my feebleness and my sister’s 
devotion. You shall take a line to him 
from me. I will write it this moment.’’ 

The letter was written. But it was 
never sent. Laure surprised Josephine 
and Jacintha together: saw a letter was 
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being written, asked to see it; on Jo- 
sephine’s hesitating, snatched it out of 
her hands and tore it to pieces, and told 
Jacintha to leave the room. She hated 
the sight of poor Jacintha, who had slept 
at the very moment when all depended on 
her watchfulness. 

<«“You were going to send to hem, un- 
known to me.’’ 

‘‘ Forgive me, Laure.’’ 

«“Oh, Josephine! is it come to this? 
WOULD YOU DECEIVE ME?”’ 

“YOU HAVE DECEIVED ME! 
has come to that. I know all. 
consent to destroy all I love.”’ 


Yes! it 
Twill not 


She then begged hard for leave to send ° 


the letter. 

Laure gave an impetuous refusal. 

«What could you say to him? foolish 
woman, don’t you know him, and his 
vanity? When you had exposed your- 
self to him, and showed him I was noth- 
ing worse than a liar who had insulted 
him—do you think he would forgive me ? 
No! thisis to make light of my love— 
to make me waste the sacrifice I have 
made. I feel that sacrifice as much as 
you do, more perhaps, and I would rather 
die in a convent than waste that night of 
shame and agony. Come, promise me, 
no more attempts of that kind, or we are 
sisters no more, friendS no more, one 
heart and one. blood no more.”’ 

The weaker nature, weakened still 
more by ill health and grief, was terri- 
fied into submission, or rather tempo- 
rized. 

** Kiss me then,” said Josephine, “ and 
love me to the end.’’ 

Laure kissed her with many sighs, but 
Josephine smiled. Laure eyed her with 


suspicion. That deep smile. What did 
it mean? She had formed some resolu- 
tion. She is going to deceive me some- 


how, 

From that day Laure watched her like 
a spy. Confidence was gone between 
them. Suspicion took its place. 

Laure was right. The moment Joseph- 
ine saw that Hdouard’s happiness and 
Laure’s were to be sacrificed for her 
whom nothing could make happy, the 
poor thing said to herself, “I CAN DIE.”’ 
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Therefore she smiled. 

The doctor gave her laudanum: he 
found she could not sleep: and he thought 
it all-important that she should sleep. 

Josephine, instead of taking these small 
doses, saved them all up, secreted them 
in a phial, and so, from the sleep of a 
dozen nights, collected the eternal sleep ; 
and now she was very tranquil. This 
young creature that could not bear to 
give pain to any one else prepared her 
own death with a calm resolution the 
heroes of our sex have not often equaled. 
It was so little a thing to her to strike 
Josephine. Death would save her honor, 
would spare her the frightful alternative 
of deceiving her husband, or of telling 
him she was another’s. ‘‘ Poor Raynal,”’ 
said she to herself, ‘“‘it is too cruel to tie 
him to a woman who can never be to him 
what he deserves. Laure would then 
prove her innocence to Edouard. A few 
tears for a weak, loving soul, and they 
would all be happy and forget her.”’ 

While she was in this mind, Raynal 
wrote from Paris that he was to be ex- 
pected at any moment: ‘‘ And this time,”’ 
he added, “I stay a month.”’ 

Josephine gave a shudder that my fe- 
male readers can understand. ‘This let- 
ter was the last word in her death-war- 
rant. 

Her days being now counted, and her 
very hours uncertain, the mother’s heart 
could not leave the world without putting 
her poor boy into some loving hand and 
securing him kind treatment. And so it 
happened that she came from her room 
to open her heart to Laure just after the 
baroness went out with those bitter 
words. And when I say open her heart, 
Iam wrong. Her fate was still to con- 
ceal all or a part. Laure was quick and 
suspicious. Laure would never consent 
to her dying, Allshe dare do was to say 
something to her now, that poor Laure 
should understand when she should be 
gone, and say, “This was my poor, lost 
sister’s last request.’’ 

Laure, then, stricken to the heart by 
her mother’s words, was sitting weeping 
in the tapestried room when Josephine 
came out to her, and sat down beside her 
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with a tender smile, and drew her to her 
bosom. 

‘‘Y am glad I have found you alone. 
You are crying, love?”’ 

“Mamma has scolded meso; and she 
has written to Edouard; but you have 
something to say to me? » 

“Indeed I have, but not now. It is no 
time to try your courage, poor girl! 
You weep!” 

««T,can always find courage to defend 
you, Josephine ;’’ and she dried her eyes 
directly. 

‘Tt is not that kind of courage, sister. 
Ah! me! was I born to give pain ?”’ 

*“Speak, Josephine !”’ 

‘““Give me your hand. 
poor Laure—this it is. I am worse than 
I seem. I have something here at my 
heart that will try the poor doctor’s 
skill. And you know, love, life at the 
best is but a little candle that a breath 
puts out.”’ 

Laure said nothing, but she trembled 
and watched her keenly. 

_ “Tt is about my little Edouard. What 
would you do with him if—if sy Alans 
should happen to me? ”’ 

“What would I do with him? He is 
mine. I should be his mother. Oh! 
what words are these! my heart! my 
heart ! ”’ 

“No, Laure; some day you will be 
married, and owe all the mother to your 
children, and Edouard is not ours only: 
He belongs to some one I have seemed 
unkind to. Perhaps he thinks me heart- 
less. For Iam a foolish woman; I don’t 
know how to be virtuous, yet show a man 
my heart. But then he will understang 
me and forgive me. Laure, dear, you 
will write to him. He will come to you. 
You will go together to the place where 
I shall be sleeping. You will show him 
my heart. You will tell him all my long 
love that lasted to the end. Yow need 
not blush to tell him all. I have no right. 
Then you will give him his poor Joseph- 
ine’s boy, and you will say to him, ‘She 
never loved but you: she gives you all 
that is left of her, her child. She prays 
you not to give him a bad mother.”’ 

Poor soul! this was her one bit of little, 


Be brave—my 
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gentle jealousy: but it made her eyeS 
stream. She would have put out her 
hand from the tomb to keep her boy’s 
father single all his life. 

“Oh, my Josephine—my darling sis- 
ter,’’ cried Laure, “‘why do you speak 
of death? Do you meditate a crime? ”’ 

‘No; but it was on my heart to say 
it: it has done me good.” 

*“ At least, take me to your bosom, my 
well beloved, that I may not see your 
tears.”’ 

« There—tears ? 
ened my heart. 
you!’ 

The sisters twined their bosoms to- 
gether ina long gentle embrace. You 
might have taken them for two angels 
that flowed together in one love—but for 
the tears. 

They remained silently one for some 
minutes. Then they went to Josephine’s 
room. Laure, however, was soon sum- 
moned out by the baroness. 

She came, full of misgivings, but the 
mood of the baroness had changed. A 
sly benevolence lurked now in her feat- 
ures. 

““Sit down by me on the sofa. Now, 
mademoiselle, confess! There has been 
a tiff between youand Edouard: a lover’s 
quarrel ? ”’ 

‘* Y—y—yes, mamma.”’ 

«And if I make it up for you?” 

“Not for the world!—not for the 
world !”’ 

‘Nonsense, child ! ’’ 

‘“‘ MONSIEUR RIVIERE, 
by the new servant. 

Laure started up to fly. 

“Sit still,’’ said the baroness, impera- 
tively. 

Edouard came in, wan and agitated. 

The baroness waved him to a seat, and 
took one herself, leaving Laure on the 
sofa. 

The effrontery of Laure in facing him 
before her mother disgusted and enraged 


No, you have light- 
Bless you! bless 


»” was announced 


Edouard. ‘She will rue it,’’ said he, 
bitterly. 
“You don’t see Laure,’’ said the bar- 


oness, quietly. 
He had not taken any notice of her. 
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Edouard stammered some excuse, rose, 
and bowed to Laure. 

Now in performing this cold salutation 
he caught sight of her face: it was pale, 
and her eyes red. She was unhappy 
then. 

“‘Monsieur Riviere,’’ said the baroness, 
ceremoniously and slowly, “‘ you have not 
honored us with a visit lately.” 

‘“‘Excuse me, madame, I have been 
much occupied.”’ 

‘‘Familiar aS you were in the house, 
and esteemed by us, you must have a 
motive for abandoning us so suddenly. 
Make me your confidante. What is your 
motive? Is it Laure’s fault? ”’ 

«Yes, madame.”’ 

“‘Oh yes, mamma, it is my fault. My 
temper !’’ and she cast a piteous look of 
supplication on Edouard. 

““Do not interfere, Laure: let me hear 
M. Riviere.”’ 

‘“‘Madame, my temper and Mademoi- 
selle Laure’s could not accord.”’ 

‘“Why, her temper is charming; it is 
joyous, equal, and gentle.”’ 

“You misunderstand me, madame; I 
do not reproach Mademoiselle Laure. It 
is I who am to blame.”’ 

“For what?’’ inquired the baroness, 
dryly. 

‘‘FWor not being able to make her love 
me;*? 

“Oh, that is it! 
you?”’ 

“* Ask herself, madame.”’ 

“‘Laure,’’? said the baroness, her eye 
now beginning to twinkle, “are you 
really guilty of such a want of discrimi- 
nation? Didn’t you love monsieur ?’’ 

“No, mamma. I did not love Mon- 
sieur Edouard.”’ 

Edouard groaned. 

“You tell me that, and youare crying !”’ 

‘«She is crying, madame? ?!! ” 

“Why, you see she is. Come, I see 
how this will end.”’ 

“‘ Where are you going, mamma ? ”’ 

“To my other daughter. Alas! her 
case is worse than yours. Monsieur Ed- 
ouard, forgive me, if I leave you a mo- 
ment with the enemy. I hope, in spite 
of her, to find you extant on my return.” 


She did not love 
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She went off with knowing little nods 
into Josephine’s room. 

Dead silence. 

‘‘Monsieur,’’ began Laure, in a faint 
whisper. 

<‘ Mademoiselle ! ’’ 

“T thank you humbly for your gen- 
erosity. But you were always generous. 
I felt you would not betray me.”’ 

‘Mademoiselle, your secret belongs to 
you, not to others. I— Curse on my 
weakness! Adieu!” 

He moved to go. 

She bowed her head with a despairing 
moan. 

It took him by the heart and held him. 
He hesitated, then came toward her. 

«“T see you are sorry for what you have 
done to me who loved you so—whom you 
loved. Oh yes, do not deny it, Laure; 
there was a time you loved me. And 
that makes it worse; to have given me 
such sweet hopes, only to crush- both 
them and me. And is not this cruel of 
you ?—even now, to weep so and let me 
see your penitence—when it is too late !”’ 

‘Alas! how can I help my regrets? I 
have insulted so good a friend.”’ 

There was a sad silence. Then, as he 
looked at her, her looks belied the charge 
her own lips had made against herself. 

A light seemed to burst on Edouard 
from that high-minded, sorrow-stricken 
face. 

“«' Tell me it is false !’’ he cried. 

She hid her face in her hands—woman’s 
instinct to avoid being read. 

‘‘Tell me you were misled, then—fasci- 
nated, perverted—but that your heart 
returned to me. Clear yourself of de- 
liberate deceit, and I will believe and 
thank you on my knees.’’ 

‘* Heaven have pity on us!’ cried poor 
Laure. 

“Onus! Thank you for saying on us. 
See now, you have not gained happiness 
by destroying mine. One word: do you 
love that man ?—that Dujardin ?”’ 

“You know I do not.’’ 

“T am glad of that; since his life is 
forfeited ; if he escapes my friend Raynal, 
he shall not escape me ! ”’ 

Laure uttered a cry of terror. 
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‘““Hush! Not so loud. The life of 
Camille! Oh! if he were to die, what 
were to become of— Oh, pray do not 
speak so loud!” 

“‘Own then that you do love him,” 
yelled Edouard ; ‘‘ give me truth, if you 
have no love to give. Own that you love 
him, and he shall be safe. It is myself 
I will kill, for being such a slave as to 
love you still! ”’ 

Laure’s fortitude gave way. 

“T cannot bear it !”’ she cried, despair- 
ingly; ‘‘it is beyond my strength! 
Hdouard, swear to me you will keep 
what I tell you secret as the grave ?— 
hush ! here they come.”” _ 

The baroness came smiling out, and 
Josephine’s wan, anxious face was seen 
behind her. 

““Well,’’ said the baroness, ‘“‘is the war 
at an end? What, are we still silent ? 
Let me try then what I can do. Edouard, 
lend me your hand.”’ 

While Edouard hesitated, Josephine 
clasped her hands and mutely supplicated 
him to consent. Her sad face, and the 
thought of how often she had stood his 
friend, shook his resolution. He held out 
his hand slowly and unwillingly: for 
what was the use taking hands when 
hearts were estranged ? 

“There is my hand,’’ he muttered. 

«And here is mine, mamma,” said 
Laure, smiling to please her. 

Oh! the mixture of feeling, when her 
soft warm palm pressed his. How the 
delicious sense baffled and mystified the 
cold judgment. 

Josephine smiled. It was a respite. 

While the young lovers yet thrilled at 
each other’s touch, yet could not look one 
another in the face, a sudden clash of 
horses’ feet was heard. 

«“That is Colonel Raynal,’’ said Jo- 
sephine, with unnatural calmness. ‘I 
expected him to-day.” 

The baroness was at the side window 
in a moment. 

“‘It is he !—it is he!” 

She hurried down to embrace her 
son. 

Josephine went without a word to her 
own room. Laure followed her the next 
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moment. But in that one moment she 
worked magic. 

She glided ‘up to Edouard, and looked 
him full in the face. Not the sad, de- 
pressed, guilty-looking, humble Laure of 
a moment before, but the old, high- 
Spirited, and somewhat imperious girl. 

“You have shown yourself noble this 
day. Iam going to trust you as only the 
noble are trusted. Stay in the house till 
I can speak to you!” 

She was gone, and something leaped 
within Edouard’s bosom, and a flood of 
light seemed to burst in on him. Yet he 
saw no object clearly: but he saw light. 

Josephine went to her room, opened a 
drawer, and took out a little phial. She 
knelt down, and was in the act of convey- 
ing the phial to her lips when the handle 
of the door was turned, and as the in- 
stinct of concealment was stronger even 
than the desire of death, she hid the 
phial swiftly in her bosom, and rose 
hastily from her knees... But this latter 
action was surprised by Laure. 

“What are you doing, Josephine, on 
your keees ?”’ 

“‘T have a great trial to go through to- 
day,’’ was the hesitating answer. 

Laure said nothing. She turned paler. 
She is deceiving me again, thought she, 
and Laure sat down full of bitterness and 
terror; and, affecting not to watch Jo- 
sephine, watched her. 

“Go and tell them I am coming, 
Laure,’’ 

“No, Josephine, I will not leave you 
till this terrible meeting is over.’’ 

‘Let us come then,’’ said Josephine, 
doggedly, ‘‘and encounter it at once.” 

«“ Yes, Josephine, hand in hand as we 
used to go, when our hearts were one.”’ 

Josephine arranged her hair in the 
glass ; woman to her last gasp. <A deep 
voice was now heard in the sitting-room. 

Josephine and Laure went to the door, 
paused irresolutely a moment, then en- 
tered the tapestried room. 

Raynal was sitting on 


the sofa: the 


baroness’s hand in his.. Edouard was 
not there. 
Colonel Raynal had given him a 


‘What, you 
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strange look, and said: 
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here!’ in a tone of voice that was in- 
tolerable. 

Raynal came to meet the sisters. 
saluted Josephine on the brow. 

“You are pale, my wife; and how cold 
her hand is !”’ 

“‘She has been ill this month past,” 
said Laure. 


He 


“You look ill, too, Mademoiselle 
Laure.’’ 
‘Never mind,’’ cried the baroness, 


joyously, ‘you will cheer them all up.”’ 

«Yes,”’? said Raynal, moodily. 

‘How long do you stay this time—a 
day ?’’ 

“A month, mother.’’ 

The doctor now joined the party, and 
friendly greetings passed between him 
and Raynal. 

But ere long somehow all became con- 
scious this was not a joyful meeting. The 
baroness could not alone sustain the 
spirits of the party, and soon even she 
began to notice that Raynal’s replies 
were short, and that his manner was 
distrait and gloomy. The sisters saw 
this, too, and trembled for what might 
be coming. 

The gloom deepened. 
whispered— 

** Josephine, I want to speak to you 
alone.”’ 

The baroness did not hear, but by his 
whispering she divined he would speak 
in private to his wife. 

She gave the doctor a look, and made 
an excuse for going downstairs to her 
own room. As she was going, Josepbine 
went to her. 

‘‘Mother, you have not kissed me to- 
day.”’ 

«There! Bless you, my darling !”’ 

Raynal looked at Laure. She saw she 
must go; but she lingered, and sought 
her is ster’s eye: it avoided her. (‘She 
is deceiving me.’’?) Laure ran to the 
doctor, who was just going out of the 
door. 

‘Oh, doctor she whispered, trem- 
bling, “‘don’t go beyond the door. I 
found her praying. My mind misgives 
me.”’ 

“What is she going to do?” 


At last Raynal 
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«Tell her husband — or something 
worse.’’ 

“What? Speak! — what do you 
fear ?”’ ; 


«Tam afraid to say all I dread. She 
could not be so calm if she meant to 
live. Be near! as I shall.’’ 

She left the old man trembling, and 
went back to Raynal. She interrupted 
them just as he was saying to Joseph- 
ine— 

‘“‘T was a little surprised at your re- 
ception of me, but it was my own fault.”’ 

‘«‘Excuse me,’ said Laure, “‘I only 
came to ask Josephine if she wants any- 
thing.”’ 

‘No !~-yes !—a glass of eau sucré.”’ 

Laure mixed it for her. While doing 
this, she noticed that Josephine shunned 
her eye, but Raynal gazed gently and 
with an air of pity on her. 

She retired slowly into Josephine’s bed- 
room. 

“Well,” said Raynal, with a heavy 
sigh, ‘‘ first let us speak of your health— 
it alarms me; and of your apparent sad- 
ness, which I do not understand. You 
have no news from the Rhine, have 
you 772 

‘* Monsieur !”’ 

‘* Do not call me monsieur ; nor look so 
frightened. Call me your friend. I am 
your sincere friend.” 

“Oh, yes! you always were.”’ 

“Thank you! You will give me a 
dearer title before we part this time.’’ 

*“Yes,’’ said Josephine, in a low whis- 
per. And she took a phial from her 
bosom, and poured the contents into the 
glass of eau sucré. 

“What is that?’’ asked Raynal. 

“A soothing draught. I suffer, mon- 
sieur.”’ 

“Call me Jean.”’ 

“If you please. I suffer, Jedn: more 
than I can bear: this soothes my pain.”’ 

‘Poor soul! But sit down and calm 
yourself, for I have something very 
Serious to say.”’ 

Josephine took the seat with some re- 
luctance. She eyed the glass wistfully. 
After all, she could get to it at any mo- 
ment. 
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Raynal hesitated. 

“First, have you forgiven me frighten- 
ing you so that night ?”’ 

Ses 

“‘It was a shock to me too: I like the 
boy. She professed to love him, and, to 
own the truth, I loathe all treachery and 
deceit. If I had done a murder, I would 
own it. <A lie doubles every crime. But 
I took heart ; we are all selfish, we men: 
of the two sisters one was all innocence 
and good faith; and she was the one I 
had chosen.’’ ; 

At these words Josephine rose like a 
statue moving, and put out her hand to 
the cup, and in one moment she would 
have drank, and sat patient, attending to 
Raynal with death coursing through her 
veins. 

But between her and the king of ter- 
rors, into whose arms she was gliding, 
was a danger she dared not face. 

A wasp was hovering right over the 
sugared death. 

She drew back hastily, with a look of 
dismay. Raynal took up a paper-knife 
with zeal. | 

**Oh, do not kill it, poor thing! 
window is open: make it fly away.”’ 

Raynal drove away the wasp with his 
handkerchief, and Josephine stretched her 
hand out to the glass, and, fixing her 
eye on Raynal to see whether he would 
let her, raised it slowly to her lips. 

Meantime, Raynal, with his eyes 
gloomily lowered, said in a voice full of 
strange solemnity : 

“JT went to the army of the Rhine.”’ 

Josephine put down the glass directly, 
though without removing her hand from 
it. 

«T see you understand me, and approve. 
Yes! I saw that your sister would be 
dishonored, and I went to the army and 
I saw Dujardin.” 

‘«* Ah! what did you say to him ?”’ and 
she quivered all over. 

‘‘T TOLD HIM ALL.”’ 

‘¢ You—told him all? ”’ 

«‘ Hush, Josephine, don’t speak so loud, 
and come this way; there, don’t fiddle 
with that glass, my poor soul. Drink it, 
or leave it alone: for I want all your 
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attention, all 
cuses.”’ 

He took the glass out of her patient 
hand, and, with a furtive look at the bed- 
room door, drew her away to the other 
end of the room, 

**} taxed Dujardin with her seduction ; 
he did not deny it. I told him he must 
marry her?’ 

aN ES Sa 

“He refused. 
accepted.”’ 

Josephine shuddered, and shrank from 
Raynal. 

“Do not alarm yourself. 
met.”’ 

“Ah! thank Heaven !”’ 

‘*Oh, no, that sin was spared me: in- 
deed, before we parted, the poor fellow 
consented. Ifelthappythen. I thought 
[Thad saved the honor of our family. My 
wife, I have a favor to ask you. I am in 
distress, and embarrassment. And you 
can do it: for he was indifferent to you, 
comparatively. And I have not the cour- 
age—oh, I should feel like a thief, like a 
coward, before her. Will you ?” 

“What?’’ gasped Josephine. ‘* You 
confuse, you perplex me! Oh, what does 
this terrible preparation mean ? ”’ 

‘It means that I shall never save the 
honor of your house now.”’ 

‘Oh! is that all? thank Heaven !”’ 
She did not know what she was saying. 

‘He will never marry Laure: he will 
never see her more.”’ 

““T see! he told you he would never 
come to Beaurepaire. He did well.’’ 

« Alas! no! that is not it. I tell you 
he consented.”’ 

“To what? 


all your aid, your ex- 


I challenged him. He 
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In Heaven’s name!”’ 

“To marry her. He shook hands with 
me, the tears in his eyes. Ah! I under- 
stand the tears in those lion eyes now, 
now that it is too late.”’ 

Raynal groaned. 

“ Wife, I was to attack the bastion. 
He knew it was mined. He took advan- 
tage of my back being turned. He led 
his men out of the trenches; he assaulted 
the bastion at the head of his brigade. 
He took it.’’ 

«* Ah! it was noble: it was like him!”’ 
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«‘The bastion, undermined by the en- 
emy, was blown into the air, and Dujar- 
din is dead.”’ 

“ Dead !”’ 

‘‘Hush! I hear Laure at the door ! 
hush! He took my place, and is dead. 
Swallowed up in flames, and crushed to 
atoms under the ruins.”’ 

«© Oh !—oh !—oh !—oh !”’ 

Her whole body gave way, and bowed 
like a tree falling under the ax. She 
sank slowly to her knees, and low moans 
of agony broke from her at intervals. 

‘Ts it not terrible ?’”’ he cried. 

She did not hear him nor see him. 

““ Dead !—dead !—dead !”’ 

“War! Inever felt you till that hour.’ 

‘« Dead !—ah !—pity !—the glass !”’ 

She stretched her hands out, wildly. 
Raynal, with a face full of concern, ran 
to the table and got the glass. She 
crawled on Her knees to meet it, he stirred 
it, and brought it quickly to her hand. 

*« There, my poor soul !”’ 

Now, as their hands met, Laure threw 
herself on the cup, and snatched it with 
fury from them both. She was white as 
ashes, and her eyes. supernaturally large, 
glared on Raynal with terror. 

“Madman!” 

He glared back on her: what did this 
mean? Their eyes were fixed on each 
other like combatants for life and death: 
they did not see that the room was filling 
with people, that the doctor was only on 
the other side the table, and that the bar- 
oness and Edouard were at the door, and 
all looking wonderstruck at this strange 
sight—Josephine on her knees, and those 
two facing each other, white, with dilat- 
ing eyes: the glass between them. 

But what was that to the horror, when 
the next moment the patient Josephine 
started to her feet, and, standing in the 
midst, tore her hair by handfuls out of 
her bead. 

* Ah! you snatch the kind poison from 
me !”’ 

“Poison? 

““Poisom st ¢ 

*“Poisonyaltee 

“Ah! you won’t let me die. 
you all!—curse you! 


by 


Curse 
I never had my 
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own way in anything. I was always a 
slave and a fool. I have murdered the 
man I love—I love! Yes, my husband, 
do you hear, the man I love!”’ 

‘«‘Hush ! daughter—respect my gray 
hairs—”’ 

«Your gray hairs! You are not so old 
in years as I am in agony. So this is 
your love, Laure. Ah! you won’t let me 
die—won’t you? THEN DLL: DO WORSE— 
VLL TELL !”’ 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


‘ ENOUGH of baseness and lies! From 
this moment, honor to whom honor is 
due, shame to whom shame. Ah! there 
is Edouard. Iam glad of it. He, who is 
dead—and I will follow him, I will! I will 
—he was my betrothed. He struggled, 
wounded, bleeding, to my feet. He found 
me married. News came of my husband’s 
death—I married my betrothed.”’ — 

‘* Married him! my daughter ? ’’ 

“Ah, here is my poor mother. And 
she kissed me so kindly, just now—she 
will kiss me no more. Oh! I am not 
ashamed of marrying him. I am only 
ashamed of the cowardice that dared not 
do it in the face of all the world. We had 
searce been happy a fortnight, when a 
letter came from Colonel Raynal. He 
was alive. I drove my true husband 
away, wretch that I was. I tried to do 
my duty to my legal husband. He was 
my benefactor. I thought it was my 
duty—was it? I don’t know. I have 
lost the sense of right and wrong. I 
turned from a loving creature to a lie. 
He who had scattered benefits on me and 
all this house, he whom it was too little 
to love, and ought to have been adored— 
this man came here one night to his wife, 
proud, joyous, warm-hearted. He found 
a cradle, and two women watching it. 
Now, Edouard, now, monsieur, do you 
see that life is empossible to me? One 
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bravely accused herself. She was inno- 
cent. One swooned away like a guilty 
coward.’’ 

ce Ah ! 3) : 

‘Yes, Edouard, you shall not be mis- 
erable like me. She was guilty. You do 
not understand me yet, my poor mother 
—she was so happy this morning—I was 
the liar, the coward, the double-faced 
wife, the miserable mother that denied 
her child. Now will you let me die? 
Now do vou see that I can’t and won’t 
live upon shame and despair. Ah, Mon- 
sieur Raynal, my dear friend, you were 
always generous: you will pity and kill 
me. I have dishonored the name you 
gave me to keep; Iam neither De Beau- 
repaire nor Raynal. Do pray kill me, 
monsieur—Jean, do pray release me from 
my life !’’ 

And she crawled to his knees and em- 
braced them, and kissed his hand, and 
pleaded more piteously for death, than 
others have begged for life. 

Raynal stood like a rock: he was pale, 
and drew his breath audibly: but not a 
word. Then came a sight scarce less 
terrible than Josephine’s despair. The 
baroness, looking and moving twenty 
years older than an hour before, tottered 
across the room to Raynal. 

<¢Sir, you whom I have called my son, 
but whom [ will never presume so to call 
again. Ithought I had lived long enough 
never to have to blush again. I loved 

you, monsieur. I prayed every day for 
you. But she who was my daughter was 
not of my mind. Monsieur, I have never 
knelt but to God and to my king, and I 
kneel to you ; forgive us, sir; forgive us !”’ 

She tried to go down on her knees. He 
raised her with his strong arm, but he 
could not speak. She turned on the 
others. 

‘So this is the secret you were hiding 
from me! This secret has not killed you 
all. Oh! I shall not live under its shame 
so long as you have. Chateau of Beaure- 
paire—nest of treason, ingratitude and 
immodesty—I loathe you as much as once 
Iloved you. I will go and hide my head, 
and die elsewhere.”’ 

At last Raynal spoke. 
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“Stay, madame!”’ said he, in a voice 
whose depth and dignity were such that 
it seemed impossible to disobey it. ‘It 
was sudden—I was shaken—but lam my- 
self again, I see it all now.’’ 

‘Oh, show some pity !’’ cried Laure. 

**T shall be just.”’ 

There was a long, trembling silence, 
and during that silence and terrible agi- 
tation one figure stood firm among those 
quaking, beating hearts, like a rock with 
the waves breaking round it — the MAN 
OF PRINCIPLE among the creatures of 
impulse. 

“Rise, Madame Dujardin, sit there.’’ 

He placed her, more dead than alive, in 
a large armchair. 

‘Mother ! ”’ 

“What! you call me mother still? ”’ 

“ You are a trifle too hard upon the 
weak. I must be neither harsh nor weak 
—I must be just. 

**Madame Dujardin, you are an honest 
woman. But you are not open. Your 
fault has been cowardice and want of 
truth. You should have told me long 
ago. What had you to fear? I was 
your friend, and not a selfish friend. I 
was not enough in Jove with you to cut 
your throat: I don’t hold with that sort 
of love. If you had only trusted me, I 
would have saved you all this. You 
doubted me without cause. Iam angry 
with you, and I forgive you. She does 
not even hear me.”’ 

**Oh, yes, monsieur, my sister hears 
you. See the tears streaming from her 
poor eyes.”’ 

“ Poor thing! I have some little com- 
fort in store for her. First, this unfort- 
unate marriage of ours can be annulled.”’ 

There was a general exclamation, ex- 
cept from Josephine. 

«“ We have only to consent to do away 
with it. The notary told me so in my 
ear on our wedding-day: and that is 
what tears me when I think if she could 
but have been frank with me.—Ten thou- 
sand devils! that marriage shall be 
annulled to-morrow. But [ must not 
stop there. I have others to be just to. 
If I stand here a living man, to whom 
do I owe it? To Colonel Dujardin, who 
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gave his life for me. To risk life for a 
comrade is nothing; but to sacrifice it 
without hope, as he did for me, is very 
different. What, when he had but to 
fold his arms, and let me die, and by my 
death get the woman he loved; he gave 
up life and love for me, and for his own 
heroic sense of honor.”’ 

At these words Josephine sobbed wildly. 

The just man warmed 

‘‘T have lived with heroes; I have 
fought with the brave against the brave, 
and I say this was a godlike action. The 
world has never seen a greater. If he 
stood there, and asked me for all the 
blood in my body, I would give it him 
at a word. He is dead! but his wid- 
ow and his child are my care, and no 
other man’s. To-morrow I shall be in 
Paris, and your marriage with Dujardin 
shall be confirmed. Ah! weak but lofty 
creature. I see by your eyes that this 
brightens even your despair. You thought 
all was lost—no! Josephine, all is never 
lost when honor is saved.”’ 

‘« Bless you! bless you! my boy blesses 
you by his poor mother’s lips; bless—’’ 
She sank feebly back in her chair in a 
vain endeavor to thank him in the midst 
of her despair. 

“What! you are grateful to me, then 
do something to please me. Words go 
for little with me.’’ 

The poor soul revived a little when he 
told her she could do something for him. 

“Promise me something.”’ 

al ha a a 

‘““ Not to attempt self-destruction again. 
Come, promise me upon your honor.”’ 

‘‘T promise,’’ sighed Josephine. 

“‘Now, mother, and you, Edouard, we 
will leave her with the doctor and her 
sister. Come,’’ and he took them all 
out of the room sharp. Looking round 
he caught sight of Edouard’s face; it 
was radiant with joy. Raynal started at 
sight of it—then he reflected and mut- 
tered : “‘Oh, ay! Isee!”’ 

Such is life. 

I drop the curtain on the sad scene 
that followed in the room he left: no 
words could give any idea of Josephine’s 
sorrow. Fear and misgivings, and the 
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burning sense of deceit gnawing an hon- 
orable heart, were gone. Grief reigned 
alone. 


The marriage was annulled before the 
mayor; and three days afterward Ray- 
nal, by his influence, turned a balanced 
scale, and got the consummated mar- 
riage formally allowed in Paris. 

With a delicacy for which one would 
hardly have given him credit, he never 
came near Beaurepaire till all this was 
settled; but he brought the document 
from Paris that made Josephine the 
Widow Dujardin, and her boy the heir 
of Beaurepaire; and the moment she 
was really Madame Dujardin he avoided 
her no longer: and he became a comfort 
to her, instead of a terror. h 

The dissolution of the marriage was. 
a great tie between them. So much that, 
seeing how much she looked up to Raynal, 
the doctor said one day to the baroness: 
“Tf I know anything of human nature, 
they will marry again, provided none of 
you give her a hint which way her heart 
is turning.”’ 

They who have habituated themselves’ 
to live for others can suffer as well as do 
great things. Josephine kept alive. A 
passion such as hers, in a selfish nature, 
must have killed her. 

Even as it was, she often said, “It is 
hard to live.’’ 

Then they used to talk to her of her 
boy. Would she leave him—Camille’s - 
boy — without a mother? And these 
words were never spoken to her quite in 
vain. 

Her mother forgave her, and loved her 
as before. Who could be angry with 
her long? The air was no longer heavy 
with lies. Wretched as she was, she 
breathed lighter. Joy and hope were 
gone. Sorrowful peace was coming. 
When the heart comes to this, nothing 
but Time can cure; but what will not 
Time do? Oh, what wounds he has. 
healed! His cures are incredible. 

Yet. are there a few hearts in nature 
so faithful that they carry their early 
wound to their late graves. 

Who then can predict the fate of Jo- - 
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sephine Dujardin? the woman of women 
—the disingenuous, the true-hearted ? 


It was about a fortnight later. The 
little party sat one day, peaceful but 
Silent and sad, in the Pleasance, under 
the great oak. 

Two soldiers came in at the gate. They 
walked feebly, for one was lame, and 
leaned upon the other, who was pale 
and weak, and leaned upon a stick. 


“Soldiers,” said Raynal, “and: in- 
valided.”’ 
“Give them food and wine,’’ said 


Josephine. 

Laure went toward them, but she had 
scarcely taken three steps ere she cries 
out: 

“Tt is Dard! it is poor Dard! 
here, Dard: go to my sister.” 

Dard limped toward them, leaning upon 
Sergeant La Croix. <A bit of Dard’s heel 
had been shot away. 

Laure ran to the kitchen. 

“« Jacintha, bring out a table into the 
Pleasance, and something for two guests 
to eat.” 

The soldiers came slowly to the Pleas- 
ance, and were welcomed and invited to 
sit down, and received with respect: for 
France is not like Kngland—she honors 
the humblest of her brave. 

Soon Jacintha came out with a little 
round table in her hands. She dropped 
it at sight of Dard, and uttered a cry cf 
joy, then affected a composure which was 
belied by her shaking hands and her 
glowing cheek. 

After a few words of homely welcome 
—not eloquent, but very sincere—she 
went off with her apron to her eyes. 
She reappeared with the good cheer, and 
served the poor fellows with radiant 
zeal. 

‘What. regiment?’’ asked Raynal. 

Dard was about to answer, but his 
superior stopped him severely; then, 
rising with his hand to his forehead, he 
replied, with pride: 

«‘Twenty-fourth Brigade, second com- 
pany. We were cut up at Philipsburg, 
and incorporated with the Twelfth. 

Raynal regretted his question: for Jo- 
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sephine’s eye was instantly fixed on 
Sergeant La Croix, with an expression 
words cannot paint. Yet she showed 
more composure, real or forced, than he 
expected. 

“* Heaven sends him,’’ said she. 
friend, tell me, were you—ah !”’ 

Colonel Raynal interfered hastily. 

Think what you do, my poor friend. 
He can tell you nothing but what we 
know : not so much, in fact, as we know, 
for now I look at him I think this is the 
very sergeant we found lying insensible 
under the bastion. He must have been 
struck before the bastion was taken 
even.”’ 

“*T was, colonel, I was. I remember 
nothing but losing my senses, and feeling 
the colors go out of my hand.”’ 

“There, you see, he knows nothing,”’ 
said Raynal. 

“Tt was hot work, colonel, under that 
bastion, but it was hotter to the poor fel- 
lows that got in. I heard all about it 
from Private Dard here.”’ 

‘©So, then, it was you who carried the 
colors ?”’ 

«Yes, I was struck down with the 
colors of the brigade in my hand,”’ cried 
La Croix. 

‘“See how people lie about everything 
—they told me the colonel carried the 
colors.”’ 

“Why, of course he did. You don’t 
think our colonel, the fighting colonel, 
would let me hold the colors of the bri- 
gade so long as he was alive. No! he 
was struck by a Prussian bullet, and he 
had just time to hand the colors to me, 
and point with his sword to the bastion, 
and down he went. It was hot work, I 
can tell you. I did not hold them long, 
not thirty seconds, and, if we could know 
their history, they passed through more 
hands than that, before they got to the 
Prussian flag-staff.”’ 

Raynal suddenly rose and walked rap- 
idly to and fro, with his hands behind 
him. 

“‘Poor colonel,’’ continued La Croix, 
“well, I love to think he died like a sol- 
dier, and not like some of my poor com- 
rades, hashed to atoms, and not a vol- 
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ley fired over him. I hope they put a 
stone over him, for he was the best 
soldier and the best general in the 
army.’ 

““Oh, sir!” cried Josephine, ‘‘ there 
is no stone even to mark the spot 
where he fell;’? and she sobbed de- 
spairingly. 

‘“Why, how is this, Private Dard?” 
inquired La Croix, sternly. 

Dard apologized for the sergeant. 
Since his wound, his memory comes and 
goes. 

“Now, sergeant, didn’t I tell you the 
colonel must have got the better of his 
wound, and got into the battery ?”’ 

<“lt's. ‘false, Private Dard, dont. 1 
know our colonel better than that ? 
Would ever he have let those colors out 
of his hand, if there had been an ounce 
of life left in him ?”’ 

‘« He died at the foot of the battery, I 
tell you.” 

“©Then why didn’t you find him? ”’ 

Here Jacintha put in a word with the 
quiet, subdued meaning of her class : 

““T can’t find that anybody ever saw 
the colonel dead.’’ 

“They did not find him, because they 
did not look for him,’’ said Sergeant La 
Croix. 

“God forgive you, sergeant,’’ said 
Dard, with some feeling. ‘‘ Not look for 
our colonel! We turned over every body 
that lay there—full thirty there were— 
and you were one of them.”’ 

“Only thirty ! why, we settled more 
Prussians than that, I?ll swear. Oh, the 
enemy had carried them off.”’ 

“« Ay! but I don’t see why they should 
carry our colonel off. His epaulets were 
all the thieves could do any good with. 
Stop! yes, I do, Private Dard ; I have a 
horrible suspicion. No! [have not—itisa 
certainty. What, don’t you see, ye muff? 
thunder and thousands of devils, here’s a 
disgrace. Dogs of Prussians, they have 
got our colonel—they have taken him 
prisoner.”’ 

“©Oh, God bless them! Oh, God bless 
the mouth that tells me so. Oh, sir, I 
am his wife, his poor, heart-broken wife. 
You would not be’so cruel as to mock my 
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despair. Say again that he may be alive 
—pray say it again! ”’ 

‘His wife! Private Dard, why didn’t 
you tell me? Yes, my pretty lady, Vl 
say it again, and I’l] prove it. Here is 
an enemy in full retreat—would they en- 
cumber themselves with the colonel ?—if 
he was dead, they’d have whipped off his 
epaulets, and left him there. Alive ?— 
why not? Look at me: I am alive, and 
JT was worse wounded than he was. They 
took me for dead, you see. Courage, ma- 
dame! you will see him again—take an 
old soldier’s word forit. Dard, attention ! 
this is the colonel’s wife.” 

She gazed on the speaker like one in a 
trance. 

Every eye and every soul had been so 
bent on Sergeant La Croix that it was 
only now Raynal was observed fo be 
missing. The next minute he came rid- 
ing out of the stableyard, and went full 
gallop down the road. 

‘“Ab!” cried Laure, with a burst of 
hope. ‘He thinks so too: he has hopes. 
He has gone somewhere for information. 
Perhaps to Paris.”’ 

Josephine’s excitement, and alternations 
of hope and fear, were now alarming. 
Laure held her hand and implored her 
to try and be calm till they could see 
Raynal. 

Just before dark he came riding fiercely 
home. Josephine flew down the stairs. 
Raynal at sight of her forgot all his cau- 
tion. He waved his cocked hat in the air. 
She fell on her knees and thanked God. 
He gasped out— 

** Prisoner—exchanged for two Prus- 
sian lieutenants—sent home—they say he 
is in France !’’ 

The tears of joy gushed in streams 
from her. 

Some days passed in hope and joy inex- 
pressible; but the good doctor was un- 
easy for Josephine. She was always lis- 
tening with supernatural keenness, and 
starting from her chair: and every fiber 
of her lovely person seemed to be on the 
quiver. 

Nor was Laure without a serious mis- 
giving. Would husband and wife ever 
meet? He evidently looked on her as 
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Madame Raynal, and made it a point of | 


honor to keep away from Beaurepaire. 
They had recourse to that eversoothing 
influence—her child. Thrice a week she 
went to Frejus, and used to come away 
brighter and calmer, 

One day Laure and she went on foot 
to Madame Jouvenel’s, and, entering the 
house without ceremony, found the nurse 
out, and no one watching the child. 

** How careless!’ said Laure. 

Josephine stooped eagerly to kiss him. 
But, instead of kissing him, she uttered a 
loud cry. There was a locket hanging 
round his neck. 

It was a locket containing’ some of Jo- 
sephine’s hair and Camille’s. She had 
given it him in the happy days that fol- 
lowed their marriage. She stood gasp- 
ing in the middle of the room. Madame 
Jouvenel came running in just at that 
moment. Josephine, by a wonderful ef- 
fort over herself, asked her calmly and 
cunningly— 

“Where is the gentleman who. put 
this locket round my child’s neck? [I 
want to speak with him.”’ 

Madame Jouvenel stammered 
looked confused. 

‘“A  soldier—an _ officer ?—come, tell 
me.”’ 

_ Woman,”’ cried Laure, ‘““why do you 
hesitate ?—it is her husband !”’ 

““T guessed aS much; but my orders 
are—and if madame does not love the 
poor gentleman—’’ 

‘““Not love him!’ cried Laure. ‘She 
loves him as no woman ever loved be- 
fore. She pines for him. She dies for 
him.”’ 

The door of a little back room opened 
at these words of Laure, and there stood 
Camille, with his arm in a sling, pale and 
astounded, but great joy working in his 
face. 

Josephine gave a cry of love that made 
the other two women weep, and in a mo- 
ment they were sobbing for joy upon 
each other’s neck. 


and 
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AWAY went sorrow, doubt, despair, 
and all they had suffered. That one mo- 
ment paid for all. And in that moment 
of joy and surprise, so great as to be 
almost terrible, perhaps it was well for 
Josephine that Camille, weakened by his 
wound, was quite overcome, and nearly 
fainted. She was herself just going into 
hysterics, but, seeing him quite overcome, 
she conquered them directly, and mused 
and soothed, and pitied, and encouraged 
him instead. 

Then they sat hand in hand. Their 
happiness stopped their very breath. 
They could not speak. So Laure told 
him all. He never owned why he had 
slipped away when he saw them coming. 
He forgot it. He forgot all his hard 
thoughts of her. They took him home 
in the carriage. His wife would not let 
him out of her sight. For years and 
years after this she could hardly bear to 
let him be an hour out of her sight. The 
world is wide; there may be a man in it 
who can paint the sudden bliss that fell 
on these two much-suffering hearts, but 
Tam not that man. This is beyond me. 
It was not only heaven, but heaven after 
hell. 

Leave we the indescribable and the 
unspeakable for a moment, and go toa 
lighter theme. ‘ 

The day Laure’s character was so un- 
expectedly cleared, Edouard had no op- 
portunity of speaking to her, or a recon- 
ciliation would have taken place. As it 
was, he went home intensely happy. But 
he did not resume his visits to the chateau. 
When he came to think calmly over it, 
his vanity was cruelly mortified. She 
was innocent of the greater offense; but 
how insolently she had sacrificed him, 
his love, and his respect, to another’s 
interest. 

More generous thoughts prevailed by 
degrees. And one day that her pale 
face, her tears, and her remorse got the 
better of his offended pride, he found he 
could forgive her. And he was sure he 
could not be happy if he did not. 

He called, she received him—how ? not 
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on her knees as he expected, but with a 
stateliness and frozen reserve that gave 
him a new light as to the ins and outs 
of female character. In the middle of a 
grave remonstrance, which he intended 
to end by forgiving her, she told him 
that she had been debating, pro and con, 
whether she could forgive him, and she 
found she could; but not to such an ex- 
tent as ever to become his wife. 

‘Forgive me?” cried he, in great 
heat. He went into a passion, and could 
hardly articulate. This gave her an ad- 
vantage. She remained cold and col- 
lected. She told him he had wounded 
her too deeply by his jealous, suspicious 
nature. 

«Was I not to believe your own lips? 
Am I the only one who believed you? 
was I to say, ‘She is a Jiar’? ”’ 

“1 forgive Colonel Raynal for believing 
me! Hedid not know me; but you ought 
to have known me. It is not as if we had 
been alone. You were my lover. You 
should have seen I was forced to deceive 
poor Raynal; and you had no right to 
believe your eyes, much less your ears, 
against my truth!” 

Edouard was staggered. 

““T did not see it in that light,’’ said he. 

“ But that is the light I see it in.’’ 

*“And do you make no excuse for me, 
Laure? I have been making many for 
you,”’ said Edouard, humbly. 

“‘T don’t know what excuses to make 
for you, but if you are humble, and ask 
my pardon, I will try and forgive you— 
in time.” 

‘“Forgive me, Laure! 
hard to understand. 
Oo olel om ty? 

“What is the matter, dear ? 
you cry?” 

“What a f—f—fool you are not to see 
that it is I who am without excuse. You 
are my betrothed. It was to you I owed 
my duty—not to my sister. To you—the 
best friend I ever had. Oh, Edouard! I 
am, wicked—unhappy. No wonder you 
can’t forgive me.’’ 

“IT do forgive you.”” He caught her in 
his arms. ‘‘ There, no more about for- 
giveness, my betrothed —my wife; let 
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our contention be which shall love the 
other best.” ; 

«Oh, I know how that~will be!” 
said Laure, smiling with joy, and swal- 
lowing a great sob; “ you will love me 
best till you have got me, and then 
I shall love you best,’’ said the discern- 
ing toad. 

These two were a happy pair. This 
wayward, but generous heart never for- 
got her offeuse, and his forgiveness. She 
gave herself to him, heart and soul, at 
the altar, and well she redeemed her 
vow. He rose high in political life: and 
paid the penalty of that sort of ambition. 
His heart was often sore. But by his 
own hearth sat comfort and ever-ready 
sympathy. Ay, and patient industry to 
read blue books, and a ready hand and 
brain to write diplomatic notes for him, 
off which the mind glided as from a ball 
of ice. 

In thirty years she never once men- 
tioned the servants to him! 

Oh, let eternal honor crown her name ! 


It was only a little bit of heel that 
Dard had left in Prussia. More fort- 
unate than his predecessor (Achilles), 
he got off with a slight but enduring 
limp. And so the army lost him. 

He married Jacintha, and Josephine 
set them up in Byot’s (deceased) auberge. 
Jacintha shone as a landlady, and custom 
flowed in. For all that, a hankering 
after Beaurepaire was observable in her. 
Her favorite stroll was into the Beaure- 
paire kitchen, and on all fétes and grand 
occasions she was prominent in gay attire 
as a retainer of the house. 

The last specimen of her homely sa- 
gacity I shall have the honor to lay 
before you is a critique upon her hus- 
band, which she vented six years after 
marriage. 

‘““My Dard,’’ said she, ‘is’ very good 
as far as he goes. What he has felt him- 
self, that he can feel for: nobody better. 
You come to him with an empty belly, or 
a broken head, or all bleeding with a cut, 
or black and blue, and you shall find a 
friend. But if it is a sore heart, or 
trouble, and sorrow, and no hole in your 
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Carcass to show for it, you had better 
come to me, for you might as well tell 
your grief to a stone wall as to my 
man.”’ 


The baroness took her son Raynal to 
Paris, and there, with keen eye, selected 
him a wife. She proved an excellent one. 
It would have been hard if she had not, 
for the baroness, with the severe sagac- 
ity of her age and sex, had set aside as 
naught a score of seeming angels, be- 
fore she could suit herself with a daugh- 
ter-in-law. At first Raynal very proper- 
ly kept clear of the Dujardins, but when 
both had been married some years, the 
recollection of that fleeting and nominal 
connection waxed faint, while the mem- 
ory of great benefits conferred on both 
sides remained lively as ever in hearts so 
great, and there was a warm, a sacred 
friendship between the two houses—a 
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friendship of the ancient Greeks, not of 
the modern club-house. 

Camille and Josephine were blessed al- 
most beyond the lot of humanity : none can 
really appreciate sunshine but those who 
come out of the cold dark. And so with 
happiness. For years they could hardly 
be said to live like mortals: they basked 
in bliss. But it was a near thing. They 
but just scraped clear of life-long misery, 
and death’s cold touch grazed them both 
as they went. 

Yet they had heroic virtues to balance 
White Lies in the great Judge’s eye. 

Have you great heroic virtues ?—no ?— 
then remember Ananias and Sapphira. 
They died for a single White Lie—a 
White Lie as common as dirt. 

Have you great heroic virtues ?—yes ?— 
then do not nullify or defile them by 
White Lies, but gild them bright as the 
sun with Truth. 


END OF ‘ WHITE LIES.”’ 


A .PERILOUS SECRET. | 


CEPA Eales 
THE POOR MAN’S CHILD. 


Two worn travelers, a young man and 
a fair girl about four years old, sat on the 
towing-path by the side of the Trent. 

The young man had his coat off, by 
which you might infer it was very hot: 
but no, it was a keen October day, and an 
east wind sweeping down the river. The 
coat was wrapped tightly round the little 
girl, so that only her fair face with 
blue eyes and golden hair peeped out ; 
and the young father sat in his shirt 
sleeves, looking down on her witha loving 
but anxious look. Her mother. his wife, 
had died of consumption, and he was in 
mortal terror lest biting winds and scanty 
food should wither this sweet flower too, 
his one remaining joy. 

William Hope was a man full of talent ; 
self-educated, and wonderfully quick at 
learning anything; he was a linguist, a 
mechanic, a mineralogist, a draughts- 
man, an inventor. Item, a bit of a far- 
rier, and half a surgeon; could. play the 
fiddle and the guitar; could draw and 
paint and drive a four-in-hand. Almost 
the only thing he could not do was to 
make money and keep it. 

Versatility seldom pays. But, to tell 
the truth, luck was against him; and al- 
though in a long life every deserving man 
seems to get a chance, yet Fortune does 
baffle some meritorious men for a limited 
time. Generally, we think, good fortune 


and ill fortune succeed each other rapidly, 
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like red cards and black ; but to some ill 
luck comes in great long slices; and if 
they don’t drink or despair, by-and-by 
good luck comes continuously, and every- 
thing turns to gold with him who has 
waited and deserved. 

Well, for years Fortune was hard on 
William Hope. It never let him get his 
head above-water. If he got a good 
place, the employer died or sold his 
business. If he patented an invention, 
and exhausted his saving’s to pay the fees, 
no capitalist would work it, or some other 
inventor proved he had invented some- 
thing so like it that there was no basis for 
a monopoly. 

At last there fell on him the heaviest 
blow of all. He had accumulated £50 as 
a merchant’s clerk, and was in negotia- 
tion for a small independent business, 
when his wife, whom he loved tenderly, 
sickened. 

For eight months he was distracted 
with hopes and fears. These gave way 
to dismal certainty. She died, and left 
him broken-hearted and poor, impover- 
ished by the doctors, and pauperized by 
the undertaker. Then his crushed heart 
had but one desire—to fiy from the home 
that had lost its sunshine, and the very 
country which had been calamitous to 
him. 

He had one stanch friend, who had 
lately returned rich from New Zealand, 
and had offered to send him out as his 
agent, and to lend him money in the 
colony. Hope had declined; and his 
friend had taken the huff, and had not 
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written to him since. But Hope knew he 
was settled in Hull, and too good-hearted 
at bottom to go from his word in his 
friend’s present sad condition. So Wil- 
liam Hope paid every debt he owed in 
Liverpool, took his child to her mother’s 
tombstone, and prayed by it, and started 
to cross the island, and then leave it for 
many a long day. 

He had a bundle with one brush, one 
comb, a piece of yellow soap, and two 
changes of linen, one for himself, and one 
for his little Grace—item, his fiddle, and 
a reaping hook; for it was a late harvest 
in the north, and he foresaw he should 
have to work his way and play his way, 
or else beg, and he was too much of a 
man for that. His child’s face won her 
many a ride in a wagon, and many a cup 
of milk from humble women standing at 
their cottage doors. 

Now and then he got a day’s work in 
the fields, and the farmer’s wife took care 
of little Grace, and washed her linen, and 
gave them both clean straw in the barn 
to he on, and a blanket to cover them. 
Once he fell in with a harvest-home, and 
his fiddle earned him ten shillings, all in 
sixpences. But on unlucky days he had 
to take his fiddle under his arm, and 
carry his girl on his back; these unlucky 
days came so often that still as he trav- 
eled his small pittance dwindled. Yet 
half-way on his journey Fortune smiled on 
him suddenly. It was in Derbyshire. He 
went a little out of his way to visit his 
native place—he had left it at ten years 
old. Here an old maid, his first cousin, 
received Grace with rapture, and Hope 
pottered about all day, reviving his boy- 
ish recollections of people and places. He 
had left the village ignorant; he returned 
full of various knowledge; and so it was 
that in a certain despised field, all this- 
tles and docks and every known weed, 
which field the tenant had condemned as 
a sour clay unfit for cultivation, William 
Hope found certain strata and other signs 
which, thanks to his mineralogical studies 
and practical knowledge, sent a sudden 
thrill all through his frame. ‘“‘ Here’s 
luck at last!’’ said he. ‘‘My child! my 
child! our fortune is made.” 
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The proprietor of this land, and indeed 
of the whole parish, was a retired war- 
rior, Colonel Clifford. Hope knew that 
very well, and hurried to Clifford Hall, 
all on fire with his discovery. 

He obtained an interview without any 
difficulty. Colonel Clifford, though proud 
as Lucifer, was accessible and stiffly civil 
to humble folk. He was gracious enough 
to Hope; but, when the poor fellow let 
him know he had found signs of coal on 
his land, he froze directly ; told him that 
two gentlemen in that neighborhood had 
wasted their money groping the bowels 
of the earth for coal, because of delusive 
indications on the surface of the soil; and 
that for his part, even if he was sure of 
success, he would not dirty his fingers 
with coal. ‘‘I believe,’’ said he, ‘‘the 
northern nobility descend to this sort of 
thing; but then they have not smelled 
powder, and seen glory, and served her 
Majesty. J have.” 

Hope tried to reason with him, tried to 
get nound him. But he was unassailable 
as Gibraltar, and soon cut the whole 
thing short. by saying: ‘“ There, that’s 
enough. I am much obliged to you, sir, 
for bringing me information you think 
valuable. You are traveling—on foot—- 
short of funds perhaps. Please accept 
this trifle, and — and — good-morning.”’ 
He retreated at marching pace, and the 
hot blood burned his visitor’s face. An 
alms ! 

But on second thoughts he said : 

“Well, I have offered him a fortune, 
and he gives me ten shillings. One good 
turn deserves another.’’ So he pocketed 
the half-sovereign, and bought his lttle 
Grace a neck-handkerchief, blue with 
white spots; and so this unlucky man and 
his child fought their way from west to 
east, till they reached that place where 
we introduced them to the reader. 

That was an era in their painful jour- 
ney, because until then Hope’s only anxi- 
ety was to find food and some little com- 
fort for his child. But this morning little 
Grace had begun to cough, a little dry 
cough that struck on the father’s heart 
like a knell. Her mother had died of con- 
sumption: were the seeds of that fatal 
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malady in her child? If so, hardship, 
fatigue, cold, and privation would develop 
them rapidly, and she would wither away 
into the grave before his eyes. So he 
looked down on her in an agony of fore- 
boding, and shivered in his shirt sleeves, 
not at the cold, but at the future. She, 
poor girl, was, like the animals, blessed 
with ignorance of everything beyond the 
hour; and soon she woke her father from 
his dire reverie with acry of delight. 

“‘Oh, what’s they?’ said she, and 
beamed with pleasure. Hope followed 
the direction of her blue eyes, open to 
their full extent ; and lo! there was a lit- 
tle fleet of swans coming round a bend of 
the river. Hope told her all about the 
royal birds, and that they belonged to 
sovereigns in one district, to cities in an- 
other. Meantime the fair birds sailed on, 
and passed stately, arching their snowy 
necks. Grace gloated on them, and for 
a day or two her discourse was of swans. 

At last, when very near the goal, mis- 
fortunes multiplied. They came into a 
town on a tidal river, whence they could 
hope to drift down to their destination for 
a shilling or two; but here Hope spent 
his last farthing on Grace’s supper at an 
eating-house, and had not wherewithal to 
pay for bed or breakfast at the humble 
inn. Here, too, he tookup-+the local paper, 
praying Heaven there might be some em- 
ployment advertised, however mean, that 
so he might feed his girl and not let the 
fiend Consumption take her at a gift. 

No, there was nothing in the advertis- 
ing column, but in the body of the paper 
he found a paragraph to the effect that 
Mr. Samuelson, of Hull, had built a gigan- 
tic steam vessel in that port, and was 
going out to New Zealand in her on her 
trial trip, to sail that morning at high 
tide. 6.45 A.M., and it was now nine. 

How a sentence in a newspaper can 
blast a man! Bereavement, Despair, 
Lost Love—they come like lightning in a 
single line. Hope turned sick at these 
few words, and down went his head and 
his hands, and he sat all of a heap, cold at 
heart. Then he began to disbelieve in 
everything, especially in honesty. For 
why? If he had only left Liverpool in 
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debt and taken the rail, he would have 
reached Hull in ample time, and would 
have gone out to New Zealand in the new 
ship with money in both pockets. 

But it was no use fretting. Starvation 
and disease impended over his child. He 
must work, or steal, or something. In 
truth he was getting desperate. He 
picked. himself up and went about, offer- 
ing his many accomplishments to humble 
shop-keepers. They all declined him, 
some civilly. At last he came to a su- 
perior place of business. There were large 
offices and a handsome house connected 
with it in the rear. At the side of the 
offices were pulleys, cranes, and all the 
appliances for loading vessels, and a yard 
with horses and vans, so that the whole 
frontage of the premises was very consid- 
erable. A brass plate said, “ R. Bartley, 
ship-broker and commission agent ’’; but 
the man was evidently a ship-owner and 
a carrier besides; so this miscellaneous 
shop roused hopes in our versatile hero. 
He rapidly surveyed the outside, and then 
cast hungry glances through the window 
of the man’s office. It wasa bow-window 
of unusual size, through which the pro- 
prietor or his employés could see a long 
way up and down the river. Through 
this window Hope peered. Repulses had 
made him timid. He wanted to see the 
face he had to apply to before he ven- 
tured. 

But Mr. Bartley was not there. The 
large office was at present occupied by 
his clerks; one of these was Leonard 
Monckton, a pale young man with dark 
hair, a nose like a hawk, and thin lips. 
The other was quite a young fellow, with 
brown hair, hazel eyes, and an open coun- 
tenance. ‘‘ Manya hard rub puts a point 
onaman.’’ So Hope resolved at once to 
say nothing to that pale clerk so like a 
kite, but to interest the open countenance 
in him and his hungry child. 

There were two approaches to the large 
office. One, to Hope’s right, through a 
door and a lobby. This was seldom used 
except by the habitués of the place. The 
other was to Hope’s left, through a very 
small office, generally occupied by an in- 
ferior clerk, who kept an eye upon the 
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work outside. However, this office had 
also a small window looking inward ; 
this opened like a door when the man 
had anything to say to Mr. Bartley or 
the clerks in the large office. 

William Hope entered this outer office, 
and found it empty. The clerk happened 
to be in the yard. Then he opened the 
inner door and looked in on the two clerks, 
pale and haggard, and apprehensive of a 
repulse. He addressed himself to the one 
nearest him; it was the one whose face 
had attracted him. 

«Sir, can I see Mr. Bartley ? ” 

The young fellow glanced over the visi- 
tor’s worn garments and dusty shoes, 
and said, dryly, ‘‘ Hum! if it is for char- 
ity, this is the wrong shop.”’ 

“‘T want no charity,’? said Hope, with 
a sigh; “I want employment. But I do 
want it very badly; my poor little girl 
and I are starving.”’ 

“Then that 1s a ‘shame,2 said the 
young fellow, warmly. ‘“‘ Why, you are 
a gentleman, aren’t you ?”’ 

“J don’t know for that,’’ said Hope 
«But | am an educated man, and | could 
do the whole business of this place. But 
you see J am down in the world.”’ 

““You look like it,’’ said the clerk, 
bluntly. <‘*‘ But don’t you be so green as 
to tell old Bartley that, or you are done 
for. No, no; I’ll show you how to get 
in here. Wait till half past one. He 
lunches at one, and he isn’t quite such 
a brute after luncheon. Then you come 
in like Julius Cesar, and brag like blazes, 
and offer him twenty pounds’ worth of 
industry and ability, and above all arith- 
metic, and he will say he has no opening 
(and that is a lie), and offer you fifteen 
shillings, perhaps.”’ 

«Tf he does, I’ll jump at it,’’ said Hope 
eagerly. ‘‘But whether 1 succeed with 
him or not, take my child’s blessing and 
my own.’’ 

His voice faltered, and Bolton, with a 
young man’s uneasiness under sentiment, 
stopped him. ‘‘Oh, come, old fellow, 
bother all that! Why, we are all 
stumped in turn.’’ Then he began to 
chase a solitary coin into a corner of his 
waistcoat pocket. ‘‘ Look here, [ll lend 
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you a shilling—pay me next week—it will 
buy the kid a breakfast. I wish I had 
more, but 1 want the other for luncheon. 
I haven’t drawn my screw yet. It is due 
at twelve.’’’ 

“Tl take it for my girl,’”’ said Hope, 
blushing, ‘‘and because it is offered me 
by a gentleman and like a gentleman.’’ 

‘*Granted, for the sake of argument,”’ 
said this sprightly youth; and so they 
parted for the time, little dreaming, 
either of them, what a chain they were 
weaving round their two hearts, and this 
little business the first link, 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE RICH MAN’S CHILD. 


THE world is very big, and contains 
hundreds of millions who are strangers 
to each other. Yet every now and then 
this big world seems to turn small; so 
many people whose acquaintance we 
make turn out to be acquaintances of 
our acquaintances. This concatenation 
of acquaintances is really one of the 
marvels of social life, if one considers 
the chances against it, owing to the size 
and population of the country. 

As an example of this phenomenon, 
which we have all observed, William 
Hope was born in Derbyshire, in a small 
parish which belonged, nearly all of it, 
to Colonel Clifford: yet in that battle 
for food which is, alas! the prosaic but 
true history of men and nations, he en- 
tered an office in Yorkshire, and there 
made friends with Colonel Clifford’s son, 
Walter, who was secretly dabbling in 
trade and matrimony under the name of 
Bolton ; and this same Hope was to come 
back, and to apply for a place to Mr. 
Bartley; Mr. Bartley was brother-in-law 
to that same Colonel Clifford, though 
they were at daggers drawn, the pair. 

Miss Clifford, aged thirty-two, had 
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married Bartley, aged thirty-seven. 
Each had got fixed habits, and they soon 
disagreed. In two years they parted, 
with plenty of bitterness, but no scandal. 
Bartley stood on his rights, and kept 
their one child, little Mary. He was 
very fond of her, and as the mother saw 
her whenever she liked, his love for his 
child rather tended to propitiate Mrs. 
Bartley, though nothing on earth would 
have induced her to live with him again. 

Little Mary was two months younger 
than Grace Hope, and, like her, had blue 
eyes and golden hair. But what a differ- 
enceinher condition! She had two nurses 
and every luxury. Dressed like a prin- 
cess, and even when in bed smothered in 
lace ; some woman’s eye always upon her, 
a hand always ready to keep her from the 
smallest accident. 

Yet all this care could not keep out 
sickness. The very day that Grace Hope 
began to cough and alarm her father, 
Mary Bartley flushed and paled, and 
showed some signs of feverishness. 

The older nurse, a vigilant person, told 
Mr. Bartley directly ; and the doctor was 
sent for post-haste. He felt her pulse, 
and said there was some little fever, but 
no cause for anxiety. He administered 
syrup of poppies, and little Mary passed 
a tranquil night. 

Next day, about one in the afternoon, 
she became very restless, and was re- 
peatedly sick. The doctor was sent for, 
and combated the symptoms; but did 
not inquire closely into the cause. Sick- 
ness proceeds immediately from the stom- 
ach; so he soothed the stomach with 
alkaline mucilages, and the sickness 
abated. But next day alarming symp- 
toms accumulated, short breathing, in- 
ability to eat, flushed face, wild eyes. 
Bartley telegraphed to a first-rate Lon- 
don physician. He came, and immedi- 
ately examined the girl’s throat, and 
shook his head; then he uttered a fatal 
word—Diphtheria. 

They had wasted four days squirting 
petty remedies at symptoms, instead of 
finding the cause and attacking it, and 
now he told them plainly he feared it was 
too late—the fatal membrane was form- 
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ing, and, indeed, had half closed the 
air-passages. 

Bartley in his rage and despair would 
have driven the local doctor out of the 
house, but this the London doctor would 
not allow. Heeven consulted him on the 
situation, now it was declared, and, as 
often happens, they went in for heroic 
remedies since it was too late. 

But neither powerful stimulants nor 
biting draughts nor caustic applications 
could hinder the deadly parchment from 
growing and growing. 

The breath reduced to a thread, no 
nourishment possible except by baths of 
beef tea, and similar enemas. Hxhaus- 
tion inevitable. Death certain. 

Such was the hopeless condition of the 
rich man’s child, surrounded by nurses 
and physicians, when the father of the 
poor man’s child applied to the clerk 
Bolton for that employment which meant 
bread for his child, and perhaps life for 
her. 


William Hope returned to his little 
Grace with a loaf of bread he bought 
on the road with Bolton’s shilling, and 
fresh milk in a soda-water bottle. 

He found her crying. She had con- 
trived, after the manner of children, to 
have an accident. The room was almost 
bare of furniture, but my lady had found 
a wooden stool that could be mounted 
upon and tumbled off, and she had done 
both, her parent being away. She had 
bruised and sprained her little wrist, and 
was in the depths of despair. 

“* Ah,’’ said poor Hope, ‘I was afraid 
something or other would happen if Tleft 
you.”’ 

He took her to the window, and set her 
on his knee, and comforted her. He cut 
a narrow slip off his pocket handkerchief, 
wetted it, and bound it lightly and deftly 
round her wrist, and poured consolation 
into her ear. But soon she interrupted 
that, and flung sorrow to the winds; she 
uttered three screams of delight, and 
pointed eagerly through the window. 

‘‘Here they be again, the white 
swans !”’ 


Hope looked, and there were two 
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vessels, a brig and a bark, creeping down 
the river toward the sea, with white sails 
bellying to a gentle breeze astern. 

It is experience that teaches proportion. 
The eye of childhood is wonderfully mis- 
led in that matter. Promise a little child 
the moon, and show him the ladder to be 
used, he sees nothing inadequate in the 
means; so Grace Hope was delighted 
with her swans. 

But Hope, who made it his business to 
instruct her, and not deceive her as some 
thoughtless parents do, out of fun, the 
wretches, told her, gently, they were not 
swans, but ships. 

She was a little disappointed at that, 
but inquired what they were doing. 

“ Darling,’’ said he, ‘‘they are going 
to some other land, where honest, hard- 
working people cannot starve, and, mark 
my words, darling,’’ said he—she pricked 
her little ears at that—‘‘you and I 
shall have to go with them, for we are 
poor.”’ 

**Oh,”’ said little Grace, impressed by 
his manner as well as his words, and 
nodded her pretty head with apparent 
wisdom, and seemed greatly impressed. 

Then her father fed her with bread and 
milk, and afterward laid her on the bed, 
and asked her whether she loved him. 

‘ Dearly, dearly,”’ said she. 

““Then if you do,”’ said he, “you will 
go to sleep like a good girl, and not stir 
off that bed till I come back.”’ 

“<No more I will,’ said she. 

However, he waited until she was in an 
excellent condition for keeping her prom- 
ise, being fast as a church. 

Then he looked long at her beautiful 
face, wax-like and even-tinted, but full 
of life after her meal, and prayed to Him 
who loved little children, and went with 
a beating heart to Mr. Bartley’s office. 


But in the short time, little more than | 


an hour and a half, which elapsed be- 
tween Hope’s first and second visit, some 
most unexpected and remarkable events 
took place. 

Bartley came in from his child’s dying 
bed distracted with grief; but business 
to him was the air he breathed, and he 
went to work as usual, only in a hurried 
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and bitter way unusual to him. He sent 
out his clerk Bolton with some bills, and 
told him sharply not to return without 
the money; and while Bolton, so-called, 
was making his toilet in the lobby, his 
eye fell on his other clerk, Monckton. 

Monckton was poring over the ledger 
with his head down, the very picture of a 
faithful servant absorbed in his master’s 
work. 

But appearances are deceitful. He had 
a small book of his own nestled between 
the lodger and his stomach. It was filled 
with hieroglyphics, and was his own bet- 
ting book. As for his brown-study, that 
was caused by his owing £100 in the ring, 
and not knowing how to getit. To be 
sure, he could rob Mr. Bartley. He had 
done it again and again by false accounts, 
and even by abstraction of coin, for he 
had false keys to his employer’s safe, 
cash-box, drawers and desk. But in his 
opinion he had played this game often 
enough, and was afraid to venture it 
again so soon and on so large a scale. 

He was so absorbed in these thoughts 
that he did not hear Mr. Bartley come to 
him ; to be sure, he came softly, because 
of the other clerk, who was washing his 
hands and brushing his hair in the lobby. 

So Bartley’s hand fell gently, but all in 
a moment, on Monckton’s shoulder, and 
they say the shoulder is a sensitéve part 
in conscious rogues. Any way, Monckton 
started violently, and turned from pale 
to white, and instinctively clapped both 
hands over his betting book. 

“* Monckton,’’ said his employer gravely, 
“‘T have made a very ugly discovery.”’ 

Monckton began to shiver. 

‘< Periodical errors in the balances, and 
the errors always against me.”’ 

Monckton began to perspire. Not 
knowing what to say, he faltered, and 
at last stammered out, “‘ Are you sure, 
Sieg 

‘*Quite sure. I have long seen reason 
to suspect it, so last night I went through 
all the books, and now Iam sure. Who- 
ever the villain is, I will send him to pris- 
on if I can only catch him.”’ 

Monckton winced and turned his head 
away, debating in his mind whether he 
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should affect indignation and sympathy, | straight as a dart, delivered himself of 


and pretend to court inquiry, or should 
wait till lunch time, and then empty the 
cash-box and bolt. 

While thus debating these words fell 
unexpectedly on his ear: 

«And you must help me.”’ 

Then Monckton’s eyes turned this way 
and that in a manner that is common 
among thieves, and a sardonic smile 
curled his pale thin lip. 

“Itis my duty,” said the sly rogue, 
demurely. Then, after a pause, ‘ But 
how ?’’ 

Then Mr. Bartley glanced at Bolton in 
the lobby, and not satisfied with speaking 
under his breath, drew this ill-chosen con- 
fidant to the other end of the office. 

«Why, suspect everybody, and watch 
them. Now there’s this clerk Bolton; I 
know nothing about him; I was taken by 
his looks. Have your eye on him.” 

<‘T will, sir,’? said Monckton, eagerly. 
He drew a long breath of relief. For all 
that, he was glad when a voice in the 
little office announced a visitor. 

It was a clear, peremptory voice, short, 
sharp, incisive, and decisive. The clerk 
called Bolton heard it in the lobby, and 
scuttled into the street with a rapidity 
that contrasted drolly enough with the 
composure and slowness with which he 
had been brushing his hair and titivat- 
ing his nascent whiskers. 

A tall, stiff military figure literally 
marched into the middle of the office, 
and there stood like a sentinel. 

Mr. Bartley could hardly believe his 
senses, 

“Colonel Clifford !’’ said he, roughly. 

‘“ You are surprised to see me here? ”’ 

‘“‘Of course I am. May I ask what 
brings you?” 

“That which composes all quarrels and 
squares all accounts—Death.”’ 

Colonel Clifford said this solemnly and 
with less asperity. He added, with a 
glance at Monckton, ‘‘ This is a very 
private matter.” 

Bartley took the hint and asked Monck- 
ton to retire into the inner office. 

As soon as he and Colonel Clifford 
were alone, that warrior, still standing 
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certain short sentences, each of which 
seemed to be propelled, or indeed jerked 
out of him, by some foreign power seated. 
in his breast. ° 

“My sister, your injured wife, is no 
more.”’ 

“Dead! This is very sudden. 
very, very sorry. I—” 

Colonel Clifford looked the word ‘‘ Hum- 
bug,’’ and continued to expell short sen- 
tences. 

‘‘Humbug,”? and continued to expel 
short sentences. 

“On. her death-bed she, made me 
promise to give you my hand. There it. 
ish? 

His hand was propelled out, caught fly- 
ing by Bartley, released, and drawn back 
again, all by machinery it seemed. 

“She leaves you £20,000 in trust for 
the benefit of her child and yours—Mary 
Bartley.’’ 

<« Poor, dear Eliza.’7 

The Colonel looked as less high-bred 
people do when they say ‘‘ Gammon,”’ but 
proceeded civilly though bruskly. 

‘«In dealing’ with the funds you have a 
large discretion. Should the girl die be- 
fore you, or unmarried, the money lapses 
to your nephew, my son, Walter Clifford. 
He is a scapegrace, and has run away 
from me; but I must protect his just in- 
terests. Soas a mere matter of form I 
will ask you whether Mary Bartley is. 
alive.’’ 

Bartley bowed his head. 

Colonel Clifford had not heard she was 
ill, so he continued: ‘‘In that case ’— 
and then, interrupting himself for a mo- 
ment, turned away to Bartley’s private 
table, and there emptied his pockets of 
certain documents, one of which he 
wanted to select. : 

His back was not turned more than 
half a minute, yet a most expressive 
pantomime took place in that short in- 
terval. 

The nurse opened the door of communi- 
cation, and stood with a rush at the 
threshold : indeed, she would have rushed 
in but for the stranger. She was very 
pale, and threw up her hanus to Bartley. 
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Her face and her gesture were more ex- 
pressive than words. 

Then Bartley, clinging by mere des- 
perate instinct to money he could not 
hope to keep, flew to her, drove her out 
by a frenzied movement of both hands, 
though he did not touch her, and spread- 
eagled himself before the door, with his 
face and dilating eyes turned toward Col- 
onel Clifford. 

The Colonel turned and stepped toward 
him with the document he had selected at 
the table. Bartley went to meet him. 

The Colonel gave it to him, and said it 
was a copy of the will. 

Bartley took it, and Colonel Clifford 
expelled his last sentences. 

“We have shaken hands. Let us for- 
get our past quarrels, and respect the 
wishes of the dead.’’ 

With that he turned sharply on both 

heels, and faced the door of the little 
office before he moved; then marched out 
in about seven steps, as he had marched 
in, and never looked behind him for two 
hundred miles. 
- The moment he wa out of sight, Bart- 
ley, with his wife’s will in his hand and 
ice at his heart, went to his child’s room. 
The nurse met him, crying, and said, “A 
change ’’—imild but fatal words that from 
a nurse’s lips end hope. 

He came to the bedside just in time to 
see the breath hovering on his child’s lips, 
and then move them as the summer air 
stirs a leaf. 

Soon all was still, and the rich man’s 
child was clay. 

The unhappy father burst into a pas- 
sion of grief, short but violent. Then he 
ordered the nurse to watch there, and let 
no one enter the room: then he staggered 
pack to his office, and flung himself down 
at his table and buried his head. To do 
him justice, he was all parental grief at 
first, for his child was his idol. 

The arms were stretched out across the 
table; the head rested on it; the man 
was utterly crushed. 

While he was so, the little office door 
opened softly, and a pale, worn, haggard 
face looked in. It was the father of the 
poor man’s child in mortal danger from 
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privation and hereditary consumption. . 


That haggard face was come to ask the 
favor of employment, and -bread ‘for his 
girl, from the rich man whose child was 
clay. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE TWO FATHERS, 


Hope looked wistfully at that crushed 
figure, and hesitated; it seemed neither 
kind nor politic to intrude business upon 
grief. 

But if the child was Bartley’s idol, 
money was his god, and soon in his 
strange mind defeated avarice began to 
vie with nobler sorrow. His child dead! 
his poor little flower withered, and her 
death robbed him of £20,000, and indeed 
of ten times that sum, for he had now 
bought experience in trade and specu- 
lation, and had learned to make money 
out of money, a heap out of a handful. 
Stung by this vulgar torment in its turn, 
he started suddenly up, and dashed his 
wife’s will down upon the floor in a fury, 
and paced the room excitedly. Hope still 
stood aghast, and hesitated to risk his 
application. 

But presently Bartley caught sight of 
him, and stared at him, but said nothing. 

Then the poor fellow saw it was no use 
waiting for a better opportunity, so he 
came forward and carried out Bolton’s 
instructions; he put ona tolerably jaunty 
air, and said, -cheerfully, ““I beg your 
pardon, sir; can I claim your attention 
for a moment ?”’ 

“What do you want?’’ asked Bart- 
ley, but like a man whose mind was else- 
where. 

«Only employment for my talent, sir. 
IThear you have a vacancy for a man- 
ager.” 

‘‘Nothing of the sort. 
ager.”’ 

Hope drew back despondent, and his 
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haggard countenance fell at such prompt 
repulse. But he summoned courage, 
and once more acting genial confidence, 
returned to the attack. 

“But you don’t know, sir, in how 
many ways I can be useful to you. A 
grand and complicated business like 
yours needs various acquirements in 
those who have the honor to serve you. 
For instance, I saw a small engine at 
work in your yard; now I am a mechan- 
ic, and I can double the power of that 
engine by merely introducing an extra 
band and a couple of cogs.”’ 

“Tt will do as it is,’’ said Bartley, 
languidly, ‘‘and I can do without a 
manager.”’ 

Bartley’s manner was not irritated 
but absorbed. He seemed in all his re- 
plies to Hope to be brushing away a fly 
mechanically and languidly. The poor 
ily felt sick at heart, and crept away 
disconsolate. But at the very door he 
turned, and for his child’s sake made 
another attempt. 

«Wave you an opening for a clerk? 
I can write business letters in French, 
German, and Dutch; and keep books 
by double entry.”’ 

‘““No vacancy for a clerk,’’ was the 
weary reply. 

““Well, then, a foreman in the yard. 
Lhave studied the economy of industry, 
and will undertake to get you the great- 
est amount of labor out of the smallest 
number of men.’ 

*“T have a foreman already,” said 
Bartley, turning his back on him peey- 
ishly, for the first time, and pacing the 
room, absorbed in his own disappoint- 
ment. 

Hope was in despair, and put on his hat 
to go. But he turned at the window 
and said: ‘“‘You have vans and carts. 
I understand horses thoroughly. I am 
a veterinary surgeon, and I can drive 
four-in-hand. I offer myself as carman, 
or even hostler.”’ 

‘“‘T do not. want a hostler, and I have 
a carman.”’ 

Bartley, when he had said this, sat 
down like a man who had finally disposed 
of the application. 
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went to the very door, and 
leaned against it. His jaw dropped. He 
looked ten years older. Then, with a 
piteous attempt at cheerfulness, he came 
nearer, and said: ‘‘A messenger, then. 
I’m young and very active, and never 
waste my employer’s time.”’ 

Even this humble proposal was de- 
clined, though Hope’s cheeks burned 
with shame as he made it. He groaned 
aloud, and his head dropped on _ his 
breast. : 

His eye fell on the will lying on the 
ground; he went and picked it up, and 
handed it respectfully to Bartley. 

Bartley stared, took it, and bowed his 
head an inch or two in acknowledgment 
of the civility. This gave the poor daunt- 
ed father courage again. Now that Bart- 
ley’s face was turned to him by this move- 
ment, he took advantage of it, and said, 
persuasively ; 

‘“‘Give me some kind of employment, 
sir. You will never repent it.”’? ‘Then he 
began to warm with conscious power. 
“T’ve intelligence, practicability, knowl- 
edge; and in this age of science knowl- 
edge is wealth. Example: I saw a swell 
march out of this place that owns all the 
parish 1 was born in. I knew him in a 
moment—Colonel Clifford. Well, that 
old soldier draws his rents when he can 
get them, and never looks deeper than 
the roots of the grass his cattle crop. 
But J tell you he never takes a walk 
about his grounds but he marches upon 
millions—coal! sir, coal! and near the 
surface. I know the signs. But I am 
impotent; only fools possess the gold 
that wise men can coin into miracles. 
Try me, sir; honor me with your sym- 
pathy. You are a father—you have a 
sweet little girl, I hear.’’—Bartley winced 
at that.—‘* Well, so have I, and the hole 
my poverty makes me pig in is not good 
for her, sir. She needs the sea air, the 
scent of flowers, and, bless her little 
heart, she does enjoy them so! Give 
them to her, and I will give you zeal, 
energy, brains, and a million of money.”’ 

This, for the first time in the interview, 
arrested Mr. Bartley’s attention. 

“I see you are a superior man,”’ said 
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he, ‘“‘but I have no way to utilize your | 


services.” 

«You can give me no hope, sir ?”’ asked 
the poor fellow, still lingering. 

*¢ None—and I am sorry for it.’’ 

This one gracious speech affected poor 
Hope so that he could not speak for a 
moment. Then he fought for manly dig- 
nity, and said, with a lamentable mixture 
of sham sprightliness and real anguish, 
“Thank you, sir; lonly trust that you 
will always find servants as devoted to 
your interest as my gratitude would have 
made me. Good-morning, sir.’’ He 
clapped his hat on with a sprightly, 
ghastly air, and marched off resolutely. 

But ere he reached the door, Nature 
overpowered the father’s heart; away 
went Bolton’s instructions ; away went 
fictitious deportment and feigned cheer- 
fulness. The poor wretch uttered a ery, 
indeed a scream, of anguish, that would 
have thrilled ten thousand hearts had 
they heard it; he dashed his hat on the 
. ground, and rushed toward Bartley, with 
both hands out—*‘ For GoD’s SAKE DON’T 
SEND ME AWAY—MY CHILD IS STARVING !”’ 

Even Bartley was moved. ‘“ Your 
child !”’ said he, with some little feeling. 
This slight encouragement was enough 
for a father. His love gushedforth. “A 
little golden-haired, blue-eyed angel, who 
is all the world to me. We have walked 
here from Liverpool, where I have just 
buried her mother. God help me! God 
help us both! Many a weary mile, sir, 
and never sure of supper or bed. The 
birds of the air have nests, the beasts of 
the field a shelter, the fox a hole, but my 
beautiful and fragile girl, only four years 
old, sir, is houseless and homeless. Her 
mother died of consumption, sir, and I 
live in mortal fear ; for now she is begin- 
ning to cough, and I cannot give her 
proper nourishment. Often on this fatal 
journey I have felt her shiver, and then I 
have taken off my coat and wrapped it 
round her, and her beautiful eyes have 
. looked up in mine, and seemed to plead 
for the warmth and food I’d sell my soul 
to give her.”’ 

«Poor fellow,’’ said Bartley ; “I sup- 
pose I ought to pity you. But how can 
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I? Man—man—your child is alive, and 
while there is life there is hope ; but mine 
is dead—dead !’’ he almost shrieked. 

““ Dead !’’ said Hope, horrified. 

‘Dead,’ cried Bartley: «‘ Cut off-at 
four years old, the very age of yours. 
There—go and judge for yourself. You 
are a father. I can’t look upon my blasted 
hopes, and my withered flower. Go 
and see my blue-eyed, fair-haired darling 
—clay, hastening to the tomb; and you 
will trouble me no more with your imagi- 
nary griefs.”” He flung himself down 
with his head on his desk. 

Hope, following the direction of his 
hand, opened the door of the house, and 
went softly forward till he met the nurse. 
He told her Mr. Bartley wished him to 
see the deceased. The nurse hesitated, 
but looked at him. His sad face inspired 
confidence, and she ushered him into the 
chamber of mourning. There, laid out 
in state, was a little figure that, seen in 
the dim light, drew a cry of dismay from 
Hope. He had left his own girl sleeping, 
and looking like tinted wax. Here lay a 
little face the very image of hers, only this 
was pale wax. 

Had he looked more closely, the chin 
was unlike his own girl’s, and there were 
other differences. But the first glance 
revealed a thrilling resemblance. Hope 
hurried away from the room and entered 
the office pale and disturbed. “ Oh, sir! 
the very image of my own. It fills me 
with forebodings. I pity you, sir, with all 
my heart. That sad sight reconciles me 
to my lot. God help you!’’ and he was 
going away ; for now he felt an unreason- 
ing terror lest his own child should have 
turned from colored wax to pale. 

Mr. Bartley stopped him. ‘‘ Are they so 
very like?”’ said he. 

«Wonderfully like.’? And again he was 
going, but Bartley, who had received him 
so coldly, seemed now unwilling to part 
with him. 

“‘Stay,’’ said he, “and let me think.” 
The truth is, a daring idea had just 
flashed through that brain of his ; and he 
wanted to think it out. He walked to and 
fro in silent agitation, and ‘‘ his face was 
as a book in which you may read strange 
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matter.”? At last he made up his mind, 
but the matter was one he did not dare to 
approach too bluntly, so he went about a 
little. 

‘« Stay—you don’t know all my misfort- 
unes. I am ambitious—like you. I be- 
lieve in science and knowledge—like you. 
And, if my child had lived, you should 
have been my adviser and my right hand : 
I want such a man as you.” 

Hope threw up his hands. ‘‘ My usual 
luck !’? said he: “‘always aday too late.”’ 
Bartley resumed : ; 

‘But my child’s death robs me of the 
money to work with, and I can’t help you 
nor help myself.” 

Hope groaned. 

Bartley hesitated. But after a moment 
he said, timidly, ‘‘ Unless ’’—and then 
stopped. 

‘*Unless what ?’’ asked Hope, eagerly. 
“‘T am not likely to raise objections : my 
child’s life is at stake.’” 

« Well, then, unless you are really the 
superior man youseem to be: a man of 
ability and—courage.”’ 

“Courage !’’ thought Hope, and began 
to be puzzled. However, he said, mod- 
estly, that he thought he could find cour- 
age in a good cause. 

“Then you and I are made men,”’ said 
Bartley. These were stout words; but 
they were not spoken firmly ; on the con- 
trary, Mr. Bartley’s voice trembled, and 
his brow began to perspire visibly. 

His agitation communicated itself to 
Hope, and the latter said, in a low, im- 
pressive voice, ‘‘ This is something very 
grave, Mr. Bartley. Sir, what is it ?”’ 

Mr. Bartley looked uneasily all round 
the room, and came close to Hope. ‘‘ The 
very walls must not hear what I now say 
to you.’’ Then, in a thrilling whisper, 
“My daughter must not die.”’ 

Hope looked puzzled. 

«Your daughter must take her place.”’ 


Now just before this, two quick ears 
began to try and catch the conversation, 
Monckton had heard all that Colonel 
Clifford said, that warrior’s tones were 
so incisive ; but, as the matter only con- 
cerned Mr. Bartley, he merely grinned 
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at the disappointment likely to fall-on 
his employer, for he knew Mary Bartley 
was at death’s door. He said as much 
to himself, and went out for a sandwich, 
for it was his lunch-time. But when he 
returned with stealthy foot, for all his 
movements were cat-like, he caught sight 
of Bartley and Hope in earnest conversa- 
tion, and felt very curious. _ 

There was something so mysterious in 
Bartley’s tones that Monckton drew up 
against the little window,’ pushed it back 
an inch, and listened hard. 

But he could hear nothing at all un- 
til Hope’s answer came to Bartley’s pro- 
posal. 

Then the indignant father burst out, 
so that it was easy enough to hear every 
word. ‘I part with my girl! Not for 
the world’s wealth. What! You eall 
yourself a father, and would tempt me 
to sell my own flesh and blood? No! 
Poverty, beggary, anything, sooner than 
that. My darling, we will thrive to- 
gether or starve together; we will live 
together or die together ! ”’ 

He snatched up his hat toleave. But 
Bartley found a word to make him hesi- 
tate. He never moved, but folded his 
arms and said, ‘‘So, then, your love for 
your child is selfish.”’ 

‘Selfish!’ cried Hope; “so _ selfigh 
that I would die for her any hour of 
the day.” For all that, the taunt 
brought him down a step, and Bartley, 
still standing like a rock, attacked him 
again. ‘‘Ifit is not selfish, it is blind.’’ 

Then he took two strides and attacked 
him with sudden power. ‘‘ Who will suf- 
fer most if you stand in her light? Your 
daughter: why, she may die.’’ Hope 
groaned. ‘‘ Who will profit most if you 
are wise, and really love her, not like a 
jealous lover, but like a father? Why, 
your daughter: she will be taken out of 
poverty and want, and carried to sea- 
breezes and scented meadows; her health 
and her comfort will be my care; she will 
fill the gap in my house and in my heart, 
and will be my heiress when I die.”’ 

“But she will be lost to me,” sighed 
poor Hope. 


“Not so. You will be my right hand: 
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you will be always about us; you can see 
her, talk to her, make her love vou, do 
anything but tell her you are her father. 
Do this one thing for me, and I will do 
great things for you and for her. To 
refuse me will be to cut your own throat 
and hers—as well as mine.’’ 

Hope faltered alittle. “Am I selfish ?” 
said he. 

“Of course not,’’ was the soothing re- 
ply. ‘‘No true father is—give him time 
to think.”’ 

Hope clinched his hands'in agony, and 
pressed them against his brow. “It is 
selfish to stand in her light; but part 
with her—I can’t; I can’t.’’ 

“Of course not; who asks you? She 
will never be out of your sight; only, in- 
stead of seeing her sicken, linger, and die, 
you will see her surrounded by every com- 
fort, nursed and tended like a princess, 
and growing every day in health, wealth, 
and happiness.’’ 

“* Health, wealth, and happiness? ”’ 

** Health, wealth, and happiness! ”’ 

These words made a great impression 
on the still hesitating father; he be- 
gan to make conditions. They were all 
granted heartily. 

“Tf ever you are unkind to her, the 
compact is broken and I claim my own 
again.”’ 

So be it. But why suppose anything 
so monstrous; men do not ill-treat chil- 
dren. It is only women, who adore them, 
that kill them and ill-use them accord- 
ingly. She will be my little benefactress, 
God bless her! I may love her more than 
Lought, being yours, for my home is deso- 
late without her; but that is the only 
fault you shall ever find with me. -There 
is my hand on it.” 

Hope at the last was taken off his guard, 
and took the proffered hand. That is a 
binding action, and somehow he could no 
longer go back. 

Then Bartley told him he should live 
in the house at first, to break the parting. 
‘¢ And from this hour,’’ said he, ‘* you 
are no clerk nor manager, but my asso- 
ciate in business, and on your own:terms.”’ 

“Thank you,’’ said Hope, with a sigh. 

‘“‘Now lose no time; get her into the 
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house at once while the clerks are away, 
and meantime I must deal with the 
nurse, and overcome the many difficul- 
ties. Stay, here is a five-pound note. 
Buy yourself a new suit, and give the 
child a good meal. But pray bring her 
here in half an hour if you can.” 

Then Bartley took him to the lobby, 
and let him out in the street, while he 
went into the house to buy the nurse and 
make her his confidante. 

He had a good deal of difficulty with 
her; she was shocked at the proposal, 
and, being a woman, it was the details 
that horrified her. She cried a good 
deal. She stipulated that her darling 
should have Christian burial, and cried 
again at the doubt. Butas Bartley con- 
ceded everything, and offered to settle a 
hundred pounds a year on her, so long 
as she lived in his house and kept his se- 
cret, he prevailed at last and found her 
an invaluable ally. 

To dispose of this character for the 
present we must inform the reader that 
she proved a woman can keep a secret, 
and that in a very short time she was as 
fond of Grace Hope as she had been of 
Mary Bartley. 

We have said that Colonel Clifford’s 
talk penetrated Monckton’s ear, but pro- 
duced no great impression at the time. 
Not so, however, when he had listened to 
Bartley’s proposal, Hope’s answer, and 
all that followed. Then he put this and 
Colonel Clifford’s communication  to- 
gether, and saw the terrible importance 
of the two things combined. Thus, as 
a congenital worm grew with Jonah’s 
gourd, and was sure to destroy it, Bart- 
ley’s bold and elaborate scheme was 
furnished from the outset with a most 
dangerous enemy. 

Leonard Monckton was by nature a. 
schemer and by habit a villain, and he 
was sure to put this discovery to profit. 
He came out of the little office and sat. 
down at his desk, and fell into a brown- 
study. 

He was not a little puzzled, and here 
lay his difficulty. Two attractive villain- 
ies presented themselves to his ingenious 
mind, and he naturally hesitated between 
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them. One was to levy blackmail on 
Bartley; the other to sell the secret to 
the Cliffords. 

But there was a special reason why 
he should incline toward the Cliffords, 
and, while he is in his brown-study, we 
will let the reader into his secret. 

This artful person had immediately won 
the confidence of young Clifford, calling 
himself Bolton, and had prepared a very 
heartless trap for him. He introduced 
to him a most beautiful young woman— 
tall, dark, with oval face and glorious 
black eyes and eyebrows, a slight foreign 
accent, and ingratiating manners. He 
called this beauty his sister, and in- 
structed her to win Walter Clifford in 
that character, and to marry him. As 
she was twenty-two, and Master Clifford 
nineteen, he had no chance with her, and 
they were to be married this very day at 
the Register Office. 

Maneuvering Monckton then inclined to 
let Bartley’s fraud go on and ripen, but 
eventually expose it for the benefit of 
young Walter and his wife, who adored 
this Monckton, because, when a beautiful 
woman loves an ugly blackguard, she 
never does it by halves. 

But he had no sooner thought out this 


conclusion than there came an obstacle. | 


Lucy Muller’s heart failed her at the 
last moment, and she came into the 
office with a rush to tell her master so. 
She uttered a cry of joy at sight of him, 
and came at him panting and full of love. 
‘““Oh, Leonard, I am so glad you are 
alone! Leonard, dear Leonard, pray do 
not insist on my marrying that young 
man. Now it comes to the time, my 
heart fails me.’’ The tears stood in her 
glorious eyes, and an honest man would 
have pitied her, and even respected her 
a little for her compunction, though 
somewhat tardy. 

But her master just fixed his eyes 
coldly on his slave, and said, brutally, 
‘‘Never mind your heart; think of your 
interest.”’ 

The weak woman allowed herself to be 
diverted into this topic. ‘‘ Why, he is no 
such great catch, [am sure.’’ 

*‘T tell you he is, more than ever: I 
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have just discovered another £20,000 he 
is heir to, and not got to wait for that 
any longer than I choose.””__ 

Lucy stamped her foot. ‘I don’t care 
for his money. Till he came with his 
money you loved me.” ~ 

“T love you as much as ever,’’ said 
Monckton, coldly. 

Lucy began to sob. ‘No, you don’t, 
or you wouldn’t give me up to that young 
fool.’ 

The villain made a cynical reply, that 
not every Newgate thief could have 
matched. ‘‘ You fool,”’ said he, ‘‘can’s 
you marry him, and go on loving me? 
you won’t be the first. It is done every 
day, to the satisfaction of all parties.”’ 

“* AND TO THEIR UNUTTERABLE SHAME,”’ 
said a clear, stern voice at their’ back. 
Walter Clifford, coming rapidly in, had 
heard but little, but heard enough; and 
there he stood, grim and pale, a boy no 
longer. These two skunks had made a 
man of him in one moment. They re- 
coiled in dismay, and the woman hid her 
face. 

He turned upon the man first, you may 
be sure. ‘‘So you have palmed this lady 
off on me as your sister, and trapped me, 
and would have destroyed me.”? His lip 
quivered; for they had passed the iron 
through his heart. But he manned him- 
self, and carried it off like a soldier’s 
son : 

‘But if I was fool enough to leave my 
father, Lam not fool enough to present 
to the world your cast-off mistress as my 
wife.’ (Lucy hid her face in her hands.) 
‘‘Here, Miss Lucy Monckton—or what- 
ever your name may be—here is the mar- 
riage license. Take that and my con- 
tempt, and do what you like with them.’’ 

With these words he dashed into Bart- 
ley’s private room, and there broke down. 
It was a bitter cup, the first in his young 
life. 

The baffled schemers drank wormwood 
too; but they bore it differently. The 
woman cried, and took her punishment 
meekly; the man raged and threatened 
vengeance. 

“No, no,” said Lucy; “it serves us 
right. I wish I had never seen the fel- 
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low: then you would have kept your 
word, and married me.”’ 

**T will marry you now, if you can obey 
me.’”’ 

““Obey you, Leonard? You have been 
my ruin; but only marry me, and I will 
be your slave in everything—your willing, 
devoted, happy slave.”’ 

“That is a bargain,’’ said Monckton, 
coolly. “Ill be even with him; I will 
marry you in his name and in his place.”’ 

This puzzled Lucy. 

““Why in his name ?”’ said she. 

He did not answer. 

“Well, never mind the name,”’ said 
she, “‘so that it is the right man—and 
that is you.” 

Then Monckton’s fertile brain, teeming 
with villainies, fell to hatching a new plot 
more felonious than the last. He would 
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rob the safe, and get Clifford convicted j 


for the theft ; convicted as Bolton, Clif- 
ford would never tell his real name, and 
Lucy should enter the Clifford’s house 
with a certificate of his death and a certif- 
icate of his marriage, both obtained by 
substitution, and so collar his share of 
the £20,000, and off with the real hus- 
band to fresh pastures. 

Lucy looked puzzled. Hers was not a 
brain to disentangle such a monstrous web. 

Monckton reflected a moment. ‘ What 
is the first thing? Letmesee. Humph! 
I think the first thing is to get married.”’ 

“Yes,” said Lucy, with an eagerness 
that contrasted strangely with his cyni- 
cal composure, ‘‘that is the first thing, 
and the most understandable.’? And she 
went dancing off with him as gay as a 
lark, and leaning on him at an angle of 
forty-five ; while he went erect and cold, 
like a stone figure marching. 

Walter Clifford came out in time to see 
them pass the great window. He watched 
them down the street, and cursed them— 
not loud but deep. 

“ Mooning, as usual,’ said a hostile 
voice behind him. He turned round, 
and there was Mr. Bartley seated at 
his own table. Young Clifford walked 
smartly to the other side of the table, 
determined this should be his last day 
in that shop. 
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“There are the payments,” said he. 

Bartley inspected them. 

“A bout one in five,”’ said he, dryly. 

‘“Thereabouts,”? was the reply. (Con- 
summate indifference.) 

“You can’t have pressed them much.” 

** Well, Iam not’good at dunning.”’ 

““What are you good at?”’ 

“Should be puzzled to say.” 

“You are not fit for trade.”’ 

«That is the highest compliment was 
ever paid me.’’ ‘ 

“Oh, you are impertinent, as well as 
incompetent, are you? Then take a 
week’s warning, Mr. Bolton.’’ 

‘‘Five minutes would suit me better, 
Mr. Bartley.” — 

‘Oh! indeed! Say one hour.” 

“All right, sir; just time for a city 
clerk’s luncheon — glass of bitter, sand- 
wich, peep at Punch, cigarette, and a 
chat with the barmaid.’’ 

Mr. Walter Clifford was a gentleman, 
but we must do him the justice to say 
that in this interview with his employer 
he was a very impertinent one, not only 
in words, but in the delivery thereof. 
Bartley, however, thought this imperti- 
nence was put on and that he had grave 
reasons for being in a hurry. He took 
down the numbers of the notes Clifford 
had given him, and looked very grave 
and suspicious all the time. 

Then he locked up the notes in the safe, 
and just then Hope opened the door of the 
little + “Hee and looked in. 

“At last,’ said Bartley. 

‘Well, sir,’’ said Hope, ‘‘ I have only 
been half an hour, and I have changed 
my clothes and stood witness to a mar- 


riage. She begged me so hard: I was at 
the door. Such a beautiful girl! I could 


not take my eyes off her.” 

«The child ?”’ said Bartley, with nat- 
ural impatience. 

“‘T have hidden her in the yard.” 

“Bring her this moment, while the 
clerks are out.”’ 

Hope hurried out, and soon returned 
with his child, wrapped up in a nice 
warm shawl he had bought her with 
Bartley’s money. 

Bartley took the child from him, looked 
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at her face, and said, “ Little darling, I 
shall love her as my own;”’ then he 
begged Hope to sit down in the lobby 
till he should call him and introduce 
him to his clerks. ‘‘One of them is a 
thief, I’m afraid.” 

He took the child inside, and gave her 
to his confederate, the nurse. 

‘“‘Dear me,’’ thought Hope, ‘‘ only two 
clerks, and one of themdishonest. I hope 
it is not that good-natured boy. Oh, no! 
impossible !”’ 

And now Bartley returned, and at the 
same time Monckton came briskly in 
through the little office. 

At sight of him Bartley said, ‘Oh, 
Monckton, I gave that fellow Bolton a 
week's notice. But he insists on going 
directly.’’ Monckton replied, slyly, that 
he was sorry to hear that. 

“Suspicious ? Eh?” said Bartley. 

«So suspicious that if 1 were you—In- 
deed, Mr. Bartley, I think, in justice to 
me, the matter ought to be cleared to the 
bottom.”’ 

“You are right,’’ said Bartley: “Tl 
have him searched before he goes. Fetch 
me a detective at once.”’ 

Bartley then wrote a line upon his card, 
and handed it to Monckton, directing him 
to lose no time. He then rushed out of 
the house with an air of virtuous indigna- 
tion, and went to make some delicate ar- 
rangements to carry out a fraud, which, 
begging his pardon, was as felpnious, 
though not so prosaic, as the one @& sus- 
pected his young clerk of. Monckton was 
at first a little taken aback by the sud- 
denness of all this; but he was too clear- 
headed to be long at fault. The matter 
was brought toa point. Weill, he must 
shoot flying. 

In a moment he was at the safe, whipped 
out a bunch of false keys, opened the safe, 
took out the cash-box, and swept all the 
gold it contained into his own pockets, 
and took possession of the notes. Then 
he locked up the cash-box again, restored 
it to the safe, locked that, and sat down at 
Bartley’s table. He ran over the notes 
with feverish fingers, and then took the 
precaution to examine Bartley’s day- 
book. His caution was rewarded—he 
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found that the notes Bolton had brought 


| in were numbered. He instantly made 


two parcels—clapped the unnumbered 
notes into his pocket. The numbered ones 
he took in his hand into the lobby. Now 
this lobby must be shortly described. 
First there was a door with a glass win- 
dow, but the window had dark blue gauze 
fixed to it, so that nobody could see into 
the lobby from the office; but a person in 
the lobby, by putting his eye close to the 
gauze, could see into the office in a filmy 
sort of way. This door opened on a lava- 
tory, and there were also pegs on which 
the clerks hung their overcoats. Then 
there was a Swing-door leading direct to 
the street and sidewise into a small 
room indispensable to every office. 

Monckton entered this Pobby, and in- 
serted the numbered notes into young 
Clifford’s coat, and the false keys into 
his bag. Then he whipped back hastily 
into the office, with his craven face full of 
fiendish triumph. 

He started for the detective. But it 
was bitter cold, and he returned to the 
lobby for his own overcoat. As he opened 
the lobby door the swing-door moved, or 
he thought so; he darted to it and opened 
it, but saw nobody, Hope having whipped 
behind the open door of the little room. 
Monckton then put on his overcoat. and 
went for the detective. 

He met Clifford at the door, and wore 
an insolent grin of defiance, for which, if 
they had not passed each other rapidly, 
he would very likely have been knocked 
down. As it was, Walter Clifford en- 
tered the office flushed with wrath, and 
eager to leave behind him the morti- 
fications and humiliations he had en- 
dured. 

He went to his own little desk and tore 
up Lucy Muller’s letters, and his heart 
turned toward home. He went into the 
lobby, and, feeling hot, which was no 
wonder, bundled his office overcoat and 
his brush and comb into his bag. He re- 
turned to the office for his penknife, and 
was going out allin a hurry, when Mr. 
Bartley met him. 

Bartley looked rather stern, and saad, 
‘‘A word with you, sir.”’ 
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‘* Certainly, sir,’”’ said the young man, 
stiffly. 

Mr. Bartley sat down at his table and 
fixed his eyes upon the young man with a 
very peculiar look. 

“You seem in a very great hurry to 
SOc 
f° Well, Lam.’ 

“You have not even demanded your 
salary up to date.”’ 

“Excuse the oversight; Iwas not made 
for business, you know.” 

“There is something more to settle be- 
sides your salary.”’ 

“Premium for good conduct ? ” 

“No, sir. Mr. Bolton, you will find 
this no jesting matter. There are defal- 
cations in the accounts, sir.”’ 

The young man turned serious at once. 
““T am sorry to hear that, sir,’’ said he, 
with proper feeling. 

Bartley eyed him still more severely. 
« And even cash abstracted.”’ 

‘Good heavens !” said the young man, 
answering his eyes rather than his words. 
““ Why, surely you can’t suspect me?”’ 

Bartley answered, sternly, ‘““I know I 
have been robbed, and so I suspect every- 
body whose conduct is suspicious.” 

This was too much for a Clifford to bear. 
He turned on him like a lion. ‘‘ Your 
suspicions disgrace the trader who en- 
tertains them, not the gentleman they 
wrong. You are too old for me to give 
you a thrashing, so I won't stay here 
any longer to be insulted.”’ 

He snatched up his bag and was march- 
ing off, when the door opened, and Monck- 
ton with a detective confronted him. 

‘““No,”’ roared Bartley, furious in turn ; 
“‘ but you will stay to be examined.” 

‘¢ Examined ! ” 

«‘Searched, then, if you like it better.”’ 

‘*No, don’t do that,”’ said the young 
fellow. ‘‘Spare me such a humilia- 
tion.”’ 

Bartley, who was avaricious, but not 
cruel, hesitated. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘I will examine the 
safe before I go further.” 

Mr. Bartley opened the safe and took 
out the cashbox. It was empty. He 
uttered a loud exclamation. ‘‘ Why, it’s 
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a clean sweep! A wholesale robbery! 
Notes and gold all gone! No wonder 
you .were in such a hurry to leave! 
Luckily some of the notes were num- 
bered. Search him.’’ 

“No, no. Don’t treat me like a thief !”’ 
cried the poor boy, almost sobbing. 

‘Tf you are innocent, why object?” 
said Monckton, satirically. 

“You villain,” cried Clifford, ‘this is 
your doing! I am sure of it!” 

Monckton only grinned triumphantly ; 
but Bartley fired up. “If there is a 
villain here, it is you. He is a faithful 
servant, who warned his employer.’’ He 
then pointed sternly at young Bolton, 
and the detective stepped up to him and 
said, curtly, ‘‘Now, sir, if I must.” 

He then proceeded to search his waist- 
coat pockets. ‘The young man hung his 
head and looked guilty. He had heard of 
money being put into an innocent man’s 
pockets, and he feared that game had 
been played with him. 

The detective examined his waistcoat 
pockets and found—nothing. His other 
pockets—nothing. 

The detective patted his breast and ex- 
amined his stockings—nothing. 

“Try the bag,’’ said Monckton. 

Then the poor fellow trembled again. 

The detective searched the bag—noth- 
ing. 

He took the overcoat and turned the 
pockets out—-nothing. 

Bartley looked surprised. Monckton 
still more so. Meantime Hope had gone 
round from the lobby, and now entered 
by the small office, and stood watching a 
part of this business, viz., the search of 
the bag and the overcoat, with a bitter 
look of irony. 

“But my safe must have been opened 
with false keys,’ cried Bartley. ‘‘ Where 
are are they?”’ 

““And the numbered _ notes,” 
Monckton, ‘‘ where are they ?”’ 

«‘ Gentlemen,’’ said Hope, ‘‘ may I offer 
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/my advice ?’’ 


“Who the devil are you ? ”’ said Monck- 
ton. 

‘“‘He is my new partner, my associate 
in business,’’ said the politic Bartley. 
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Then deferentially to Hope, “ What do 
you advise ?”’ 

‘““You have two clerks. 
amine them both.”’ 

«‘ Hxamine me ?’’ cried Monckton. “Mr. 
Bartley, will you allow such an affront 
to be put on your old and faithful serv- 
ani 

“Tf you are innocent, why object ?”’ 
said young Clifford, spitefully, before 
Bartley could answer. 

The remark struck Bartley, and he 
acted on it. 

«Well, it is only fair to Mr. Bolton,” 
said he. ‘“‘Come, come, Monckton, it is 
only a form.”’ 

Then he gave the detective a signal, 
and he stepped up .to Monckton, and 
emptied his waistcoat pockets of eighty- 
five sovereigns. . 

«There !’’ cried Walter Clifford. 
‘There! there!”’ 

«“My own money, won at the Derby,.”’ 
said Monckton coolly; ‘‘and only a part 
of it, lam happy to say. You will find 
the remainder in bank-notes.”’ 

The detective found several notes. 

Bartley examined the book and the 
notes. The Derby! He was beginning 
to doubt this clerk, who attended that 
meeting on the sly. However, he was 
just, though no longer confiding. 

‘‘T am bound to say that not one of 
the numbered notes is here.’’ 

The detective was now examining 
Monckton’s overcoat. He produced a 
small bunch of keys. 

‘‘How did they come there ?”’ cried 
Monckton, in amazement. 

It was an incautious remark. Bartley 
took it up directly, and pounced on the 
keys. He tried them on the safe. One 
opened the safe, another opened the cash- 
box. 

Meantime the detective found some 
notes in the pocket of the overcoat, and 
produced them. 

“Great heavens !’’ cried Monckton, 
*“how did they come there ?”’ 

**Oh, I dare say you know,’’ said the 
detective. 

Bartley examined them eagerly. They 
were the numbered notes. 


I would ex- 
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“You scoundrel,’’ he roared, “ these 
show me where your gold and your other 
notes came from. The whole contents of 
my safe—in that villain’s pockets !”’ 

‘No, no,’’ cried Monckton, in agony. 
‘‘Tt’s all a delusion. Some rogue has 
planted them there to ruin me.”’ 

‘‘Keep that for the beak,’’ said the 
policeman ; “‘he is sure to believe it. 
Come, my bloke. I knew who was my 
bird the moment I clapped eyes on the 
two. “Tain’t his first job, gents, you 
take my word. We shall find his photo 
in some jail or other in time for the as- 
sizes.” 

«« Away with him!”’ cried Bartley, furi- 
ously. 

As the policeman took him off, the 
baffled villain’s eye fell on Hope, who 
stood with folded arms, and looked down 
on him with lowering brow and the deep 
indignation of the just, and yet with 
haughty triumph. 

That eloquent look was a revelation to 
Monckton. 

** Ah,”’ he cried, “it was gou.”’ 

Hope’s only reply was this: “ You 
double felon, false accuser and thief, you 
are caught in your own trap.”’ 

And this he thundered at him with 
such sudden power that the thief went 
cringing out, and even those who re- 
mained were awed. But Hope never 
told anybody except Walter Clifford that 
he had undone Monckton’s work in the 
lobby ; and then the poor boy fell upon 
his neck, and kissed his hand. 

To run forward a little: Monckton was 
tried, and made no defense. He dared 
not call Hope as his witness, for it was 
clear Hope must have seen him commit 
the theft and attempt the other villainy. 
But the false accusation leaked out as 
well as the theft. A previous conviction 
was proved, and the indignant judge 
gave him fourteen years. 

Thus was Bartley’s fatal secret in mor- 
tal peril on the day it first existed; yet 
on that very day it was saved from ex- 
posure, and buried deep in a jail. 

Bartley set Hope over his business, and 
was never heard of for months. Then he 
turned up in Sussex with a little girl, who 
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had been saved from diphtheria by trache- 
otomy, and some unknown quack. 

There was a scar to prove it. The 
tender parent pointed it out triumph- 
antly, and railed at the regular practi- 
tioners of medicine. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN OLD SERVANT. 


WALTER CLIFFORD returned home 
pretty well weaned from trade, and anx- 
ious to propitiate his father, but well 
aware that on his way to reconciliation 
he must pass thrcugh jobation. 

He slipped into Clifford Hall at night, 
and commenced his approaches by going 
to the butler’s pantry. Here he was 
safe, and knew it; a faithful old butler 
of the antique and provincial breed is 
apt to be more unreasonably paternal 
than Pater himself. 

To this worthy, then, Walter owed a 
good bed, a good supper, and good ad- 
vice: ‘‘ Better not tackle him till I have 
had a word with him first.’’ 

Next morning this worthy butler, who 
for seven years had been a very good serv- 
ant, and for the next seven years rather 
a bad one, and would now have been a 
hard master if the colonel had not been 
too great a Tartar to stand it, appeared 
before his superior with an air slightly 
respectful, slightly aggressive, and very 
dogged. 

«There is a young gentleman would 
be glad to speak to you, if you will let 
‘npoceed 

‘“Who is he?’ asked the colonel, 
though by old John’s manner he divined. 

‘“Oan’t ye guess ?”’ : 

“‘Don’t know why I should. It is your 
business to announce my visitors.”’ 

‘Oh, T’ll announce him, when I am 
made safe that he will be welcome. 

“What! isn’t he sure of a welcome ? 
good, dutiful son like him ? ”’ 
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“Well, sir, he deserves a welcome. 
Why, he is the returning prodigal.”’ 

“We are not told that he deserved a 
welcome.”’ 

“What signifies?—he got one, and 
Scripture is the rule of life for men of our 
age, now we are out of the army.”’ 

“IT think you had better let him plead 
his own cause, John; and if he takes the 
tone you do, he will get turned out of the 
house pretty quick; as you will some of 
these days, Mr. Baker.”’ 

“We shan’t go, neither of us,’ said 
Mr. Baker, but with a sudden tone of af- 
fectionate respect, which disarmed the 
words of their true meaning. He added, 
hanging his head for the first time, 
*“Poor young gentleman ! afraid to face 
his own father ! ”’ 

‘“What’s he afraid of?’’ asked the 
colonel roughly. 

“Of you cursing 
him,’’ said John. 

“Cursing and swearing!’ cried the 
colonel —‘‘a thing I never do now. 
Cursing and swearing, indeed! You 
be Le 

« There you go,”’ said old John. “Come, 
colonel, be a father. What has the poor 
boy done? ”’ 

“He has deserted—a thing I have 
seen a fellow shot for, and he has left me 
a prey to parental anxieties. ”’ 

‘““ And so he has me, for that matter. 
But I forgive him, Anyway, I should 
like to hear his story before I condemn 
him. Why, he is only nineteen and four 
months, come Martinmas. Besides, how 
do we know ?—he may have had some 
very good reason for going.’’ 

‘‘ His age makes that probable, doesn’t 
tee” 

“‘T dare say it was after some girl, 
Sines” 

“Call that a good reason ?”’ 

“‘T call it a strong one. Haven’t you 
never found it?’ (the colonel was _ be- 
trayed into winking). ‘‘From sixteen 
to sixty a woman will draw a man where 
a horse can’t.” 

‘¢Since that is so,’’ said the colonel 
dryly, “you can tell him to come to 
| breakfast.”’ 


and swearing at 
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«Am I to say that from you?” 

“No; you can take that much upon 
yourself. I have known you presume a 
good deal more than that, John.” 

‘Well, sir,’ said John, hanging his 
head for a moment, ‘‘old servants are 
like old friends—they do presume a bit ; 
but then” (raising his head proudly) 
“they care for their masters, young 
and old. New servants, sir—why, this 
lot that we’ve got now, they would not 
shed a tear for you if you was to be 
hanged.”’ 

‘‘ Why should they ?’”’ said the colonel. 
«A man is not hanged for building 
churches. Come, beat a retreat. I’ve 
had enough of you. See there’s a good 
breakfast.’’ 

“Oh,”’ said John, 
that.’’ 

When the colonel came down he found 
his son leaning against the mantelpiece ; 
but he left it directly and stood erect, for 
the colonel had drilled him with his own 
hands. 

“Ugh!” said the colonel, giving a 
snort peculiar to himself, but he thought, 
““How handsome the dog is!’’ and was 
proud of him secretly, only he weuld not 
show it. ‘‘ Good-morning, sir,’’ said the 
young man, with civil respect. 

“Your most obedient, sir,’’ said the 
old man stiffly. 

After that neither spoke for some time, 
and the old butler glided about like a cat, 
helping both of them, especially the young 
one, to various delicacies from the side of 
the table. When he had stuffed them 
pretty well, he retired softly and listened 
at the door. Neither of the gentlemen 
was ina hurry to break the ice; each 
waited for the other. 

Walter made the first remark—‘‘ What 
delicious tea !”’ 

** As good as where you come from? ”’ 
inqu.red Colonel Clifford, insidiously. 

““ A deal better,’’ said Walter. 

‘* By-the-by,”’ said the Colonel, ‘‘ where 
do you come from ?”’ 

Walter mentioned the town. ; 

“You astonish me,’’ said the colonel. 
“ T made sure you had been enjoying the 
pleasures of the capital.’’ 


‘““T’ve took care of 
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‘“My purse wouldn’t have stood that, 
Sir 

«Very few purses can,” said Colonel 
Clifford. Then in an off-hand way, 
“Have you brought her along with 
yous, 

“Certainly not,’? said Walter, off his 
guard. “Her? Who?” 

“Why, the girl that decoyed you fro 
your father’s roof.”’ 

‘“‘No girl decoyed me from here, sir, 
upon my honor.”’ 

‘‘“Whom are we talking about, then? 
Who is her ?” 

“Her? Why, Lucy Monckton.” 

« And who is Lucy Monckton ?”’ 

‘«“Why, the gir] I fell in love with, and 
she deceived me nicely; but I found her 
out in time.”’ 

«« And so you came home to snivel ?’’ 

“No, six, L didn’t; oltm, mote sacha 
muff. I’m too much your son to love 
any woman long when I have learned to 
despise her. I came home to apologize, 
and to place myself under your orders, if 
you will forgive me, and find something 
useful for me to do.”’ 

“So I will, my boy; there’s my hand. 
Now out with it. What did you go away 
for, since it wasn’t a petticoat ? ”’ 

“Well, sir, I am afraid I shall offend 
YOu 

“Not a bit of it, after Ive given you 
my hand. Come, now, what was it?’’ 

Walter pondered and hesitated, but at 
last hit on a way to explain. 

“Sir,”’ said he, ‘“‘until I was six years 
old they used to give me peaches from 
Oddington House; but one fine day the 
supply stopped, and I uttered a small 
howl to my nurse. Old John heard me, 
and told me Oddington was sold, house, 
garden, estate, and all.”’ 

Colonel Clifford snorted. 

Walter resumed, modestly but firmly. 

“JT was thirteen; I used to fish in a 
brook that ran near Drayton Park. One 
day I was fishing there, when a brown 
velveteen chap stopped me, and told me 
I was trespassing. ‘Trespassing ?’ said 
I. ‘T have fished here all my life; I am 
Walter Clifford, and this belongs to my 
father.’ | ‘Well,’ said the man, ‘I’ve 
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heerd it did belong to Colonel Clifford 
onst, but now it belongs to Muster Mills ; 
So you must fishin your own water, young 
gentleman, and leave ourn to us as owns 
it.’ Till Iwas eighteen I used to shoot 
snipes in a rushy bottom near Calverley 
Church. One day a fellow in black vel- 
veteen, and gaiters up to his middle, 
warned me out of that in the name of 
Muster Cannon.’’ 

Colonel Clifford, who had been drum- 
ming on the table all this time, looked 
uneasy, and muttered, with some little 
air of compunction: ‘‘ They have plucked 
my feathers deucedly, that’s a fact. 
Hang that fellow Stevens, persuading 
me to keep race horses; it’s all his 
fault. Well, sir, proceed with your ob- 
servations.’’ 

“© Well, I inquired who could afford to 
buy what we were too poor to keep, and 
I found these wealthy purchasers were 
all in trade, not one of them a gentle- 
man.”’ 

«You might have guessed that,’’ said 
Colonel Clifford: “it is as much as a 
gentleman can do to live out of jail nowa- 
days.”’ 

«Yes, sir,’ said Walter. ‘Cotton had 
bought one of these estates, tallow an- 
other, and lucifer-matches the other.’’ 

. ** Plague take them all three!’’ roared 
the colonel. 

<‘Well, then, sir,”’ said Walter, “I 
could not help thinking there must be 
some magic in trade, and I had better 
go into it. I didn’t think you would 
consent to that. I wasn’t game to defy 
you; sol did ameanish thing, and slipped 
away into a merchant’s office.” 

«And made your fortune 
months ?’’ inquired the colonel. 

“No, 1 didn’t; and don’t think trade 
is the thing for me. I saw a deal of 
avarice and meanness, and a thief of a 
clerk got his master to suspect me of dis- 
honesty ; so Isnapped my fingers at them 
‘all, and here Iam. But,’’ said the poor 
young fellow, ‘‘I do wish, father, you 
would put me into something where I 
can make a little money, so that when 
this estate comes to be sold, I may be 
the purchaser.”’ 


in three 
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Colonel Clifford started up in great 
emotion. 

“Sell Clifford Hall, where I was born, 
and you were born, and everybody was 
born! Those estates I sold were only 
outlying properties.”’ 

‘* They were beautiful ones,’’ said Wal- 
ter. ‘‘I never see such peaches now.”’ 

“As you did when you were six years 
old,’ suggested the colonel. ‘‘No, nor 
you never will. Il’ve been six myself. 
Lord knows when it was, though !”’ 

«But, sir, I don’t see any such trout, 
and no such haunts for snipe.”’ 

**Do you mean to insult me?”’ cried the 
colonel, rather suddenly. ‘This is what 
we are come to now. Here’s a brat of 
six begins taking notes against his own 
father; and he improves on the Scotch 
poet—he doesn’t print ’em. No, he ac- 
cumulates them cannily until he is 
twenty, but never says a word. He 


loads his gun up to the muzzle, and 


waits, aS the years roll on, with his lin- 
stock in his hand, and one fine day at 
breakfast he fires his treble charge of 
grape-shot at his own father.”’ 

This was delivered so loudly that John 
feared a quarrel, and to interrupt it, put 
in his head, and said, mighty innocently : 

“Did you call, sir? Can I do anything 
for you, sir? ”’ 

“Yes: go to the devil 

John went, but not downstairs, as sug- 
gested—a mere lateral movement that 
ended at the keyhole. 

‘Well, but, sir,’’ said Walter, half- 
reproachfully, “it was you elicited my 
views.’’ 

‘*Confound your views, sir, and —— 
your impudence! You’re in the right, 
and Iam in the wrong ’’ (this admission 
with a more ill-used tone than ever). 
‘‘Tt’s the race-horses. Ring the bell. 
What sawneys you young fellows are! 
it used not to take six minutes to ring 
a bell when I was your age.”’ 

Walter, thus stimulated, sprang to the 
bell-rope, and pulled it all down to the 
ground with a single gesture. 

The colonel burst out laughing, and 
that did him good; and Mr. Baker an- 
swered the bell like lightning; he quite 
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forgot that the bell must have rung fifty | 
yards from the spot where he was enjoy- | 
ing the dialogue. 

“Send me the steward, John; I saw 
him pass the window.” 

Meantime the colonel marched up and 
down with considerable agitation. Wal- 
ter, who had a filial heart, felt very 
uneasy, and said, timidly, ‘‘I am truly 
sorry, father, that I answered your 
questions so bluntly.”’ 

“I’m not, then,’’ said the colonel. ‘I 
hold him to be less than a man who flies 
from the truth, whether it comes from 
young lips or old. Ihave faced cavalry, 
sir, and I can face the truth.”’ 

At this moment the steward entered. 
“‘ Jackson,’’ said the colonel, in the very 
same tone he was speaking in, ‘“‘ put up 
my race-horses to auction by public ad- 
vertisement.”’ 

‘But, sir, Jenny has got to run at 
Derby, and the brown colt at Notting- 
ham, and the six-year-old gelding at a 
handicap at Chester, and the chestnut 
is entered for the Sylinger next year.” 

‘“Sell them with their engagements.”’ 

«And the trainer, sir?’ 

“Give him his warning.”’ 

«« And the jockey ? ”’ 

“Discharge him on the spot, and take 
him by the ear out of the premises before 
he poisons the lot. Keep one of the stable- 
boys, and let my groom do the rest.’’ 

““ But who is to take them to the place 
of auction, sir ?”’ 

‘“Nobody. Ill have the auction here, 
and sell them where they stand. Submit 
all vour books of account to this young 
gentleman.”’ 

The steward looked a little blue, and 
Walter remonstrated gently. ‘To me, 
father ? ”’ 

“Why, you can cipher, can’t ye?”’ 

“‘ Rather ; it is the best thing I do.” 

«And you have been in trade, haven’t 
ye e 23 

““Why, yes.”’ 

“Then you will detect plenty of swin- 
dles, if you find out one in ten. Above 
all, cut down my expenditure to my in- 
come. A gentleman of the nineteenth 
century, sharpened by trade, can easily 
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do that. Sell Clifford Hall? Id rather 
live on the rabbits and the pigeons and 
the black-birds, and the carp in the pond, 
and drive to church in the wheelbarrow.”’ 

So for a time Walter administered his 
father’s estate, and it was very instruc- 
tive. Oh! the petty frauds—the swindles 
of agency—a term which. to be sure, is 
derived from the Latin word ‘“agere,’’ 
to do—the cobweb of petty commissions— 
the flat bribes—the smooth hush-money ! 

Walter soon cut the expenses down to 
the income, which was ample, and even 
paid off the one mortgage that encum- 
bered this noble estate at five per cent, 
only four per cent of which was really 
fingered by the mortgagee; the balance 
went to a go-between, though no go-be- 
tween was ever wanted, for any solicitor 
in the country would have found the 
money in a week at four per cent. 

The old gentleman was delighted and 
engaged his own son as steward at a 
liberal salary; and so Walter Clifford 
found employment and a fair income 
without going away from home again. 


CHAPTER V. 


MARY? § PRmRIL. 

WHILE Mr. Bartley’s business was im- 
proving under Hope’s management, Hope 
himself was groaning under his entire 
separation from his daughter. Bartley 
had promised him this should not be; but 
among Hope’s good qualities was a sin- 
gular fidelity to his employers, and he 
was also a man who never broke his 
word. So when Bartley showed him that 
the true parentage of Grace Hope—now 
called Mary Bartley—could never be dis- 
guised unless her memory of him was in- 
terrupted and puzzled before she grew 
older, and that she as well as the world 
must be made to believe Bartley was her 


father, he assented, and it was two years 
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before he ventured to come near his own 
daughter. | 

But he demanded to see her at a dis- 
tance, himself unseen, and this was ar- 
ranged. He provided himself with a 
powerful binocular of the kind that is 
now used at sea, instead of the unwieldy 
old telescope, and the little girl was pa- 
raded by the nurse, who was in the secret. 
She played about in the sight of this 
strange spy. She was plump, she was 
rosy, she was full of life and spirit. Joy 
filled the father’s heart: but then came a 
bitter pang to think that he had faded 
out of her joyous life; by and by he could 
see her no longer, fora mist came from 
his heart to his eyes; he bowed his head 
and went back to his business, his pros- 
perity, and his solitude. These experi- 
ments were repeated at times. More- 
over, Bartley had the tact never to write 
to him on business -without telling him 
something about his girl, her clever say- 
ings, her pretty ways, her quickness at 
learning from all her teachers, and so on. 
When she was eight years old a foreign 
agent was required in Bartley’s  busi- 
ness and Hope agreed to start this 


' agency and keep it going till some more 


ordinary person could be intrusted to 
work it. 

But he refused to leave England with- 
out seeing his daughter with his own 
eyes and hearing her voice. However, 
still faithful to his pledge, he prepared a 
disguise ; he actually grew a mustache 
and beard for this tender motive gnly, 
and changed his whole style of dress; he 
wore a crimson necktie and dark green 
gloves with a plaid suit, which combina- 
tion he abhorred as a painter, and our 
respected readers abominate, for surely 
it was some such perverse combination 
that made a French dressmaker lift her 
hands to heaven and say, ‘‘ Quelle im- 
moralité !’? So then Bartley himself 
took his little girl for a walk, and met 
Mr. Hope in an appointed spot not far 
from his own house. Poor Hope saw 
them coming, and his heart beat high. 
“<‘ Ah!” said Bartley, feigning surprise ; 
‘“‘why, it’s Mr. Hope. How do you do, 
Hope? This is my little girl. Mary, my 
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dear, this is an old friend of mine. Give 
him your hand.’’ : 

The girl looked in Hope’s face, and 
gave him her hand, and did not recog- 
nize him. ; 

“ Wine girl for her years, isn’t she ?”’ 
said Bartley. ‘‘ Healthy and strong, and 
quick at her lessons ;'and, what’s better 
still, she is a good girl, a very good girl.”’ 

‘‘ Papa !’’ said the child, blushing, and 
hid her face behind Bartley’s elbow, all 
but one eye, with which she watched the 
effect of these eulogies upon the strange 
gentleman. 

‘‘She is all a father could wish,’’ said 
Hope, tenderly. 

Instantly the girl started from her po- 
sition, and stood wrapt in thought; her 
beautiful eyes wore a strange look of 
dreamy intelligence, and both men could 
see she was searching the past for that 
voice. 

Bartley drew back, that the girl might 
not see him, and held up his finger. Hope 
gave a slight nod of acquiescence, and 
spoke no more. Bartley invited him to 
take an early dinner, and talk business. 
Before he left he saw his child more than 
once; indeed, Bartley paraded her ac- 
complishments. She played the piano to 
Hope; she rode her little Shetland pony 
for Hope ; she danced a minuet with sin- 


' gular grace for so young a girl; she con- 


versed with her governess in French, or 
something very like it, and she worked a 
little sewing machine, all to please the 
strange gentleman; and whatever she 
was asked to do she did with a winning 
smile, and without a particle of false mod- 
esty; or the real egotism which is at the 
bottom of false modesty. 

Anybody who‘knew William Hope in- 
timately might almost recognize his 
daughter in this versatile little mind with 
its faculty of learning so many dissimilar 
things. 

Hope left for the Continent with a proud 
heart, a joyful*heart, and a sore heart. 
She was lovely, she was healthy, she was 
happy, she was accomplished, but she was 
his no longer, not even in name: her love 
was being gained by astranger, and there 


was a barrier of iron, as well as the En- 
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glish Channel, between William Hope and 
ie own Mary Bartley. 

It would weary the reader were we to 
detail the small events bearing on the 
part of the story which took place dur- 
ing the next five years. They might be 
summed up thus: That William Hope 
got a peep at his daughter now and then; 
and, making a series of subtle experi- 
ments by varying his voice as much as 
possible, confused and nullified her mem- 
ory of that voice to all. appearance. In 
due course, however, father and daughter 
were brought into natural contact by the 
last thing that seemed likely to do it, viz., 
by Bartley’s avarice. Bartley’s legiti- 
mate business at home and abroad could 
now runalone: so he invited Hope to En- 
gland to guide him in what he loved bet- 
ter than steady business, viz., speculation. 
The truth is, Bartley could execute, but 
had few originalideas. Hopehad plenty, 
and.sound ones, though not common ones. 
Hope directed the purchase of convertible 
securities on this principle: Select good 
ones; avoid time bargains, which intro- 
duce a distinct element of risk; and buy 
largely at every panic not founded on a 
permanent reason or out of proportion. 
Example: A great district bank broke. 
The shares of a great district railway 
went down thirty percent. Hope bade 
his employer and pupil observe that this 
was rank delusion, the dividends of the 
railway were not lowered one percent by 
the failure of that bank, nor could they 
be: the shareholders of the bank had 
shares in the railway, and were compelled 
to force them on the market; hence the 
fall in the shares. ‘‘ But,’’ said Hope, 
‘those depreciated shares are now in the 
hands of men avho can hold them, and 
will, too, until they return from this ri- 
-diculous 85 to their normal value, which 
is from 105 to 115. Invest every shilling 
you have got; I shall.”’ Bartley invested 
£30,000, and cleared pay. per cent in 
three months. 

Example 2: There was a terrible acci- 
dent on another railway, and part of the 
line broken up. Vast repairs needed. 
Shares fell twenty per cent. 


“Out of proportion,’ said Hope. 
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“The sum for repairs will not deduct 
from the dividends one-tenth of the annual 
sum represented by the fall, and, in three 
months, fear of another such disaster will 
not keep a single man, woman, child, bul- 
lock, pig or coal truck off that line. Put 
the pot on.”’ 

Bartley put the pot on, and made 
fifteen per cent. ; 

Hope said to Bartley : 

‘«“ When an English speculator sends his 
money abroad at all, he goes wild alto- 
gether. He rushes at obscure transac- 
tions, and lends to Peru, or Guatemala, 
or Tierra del Fuego, or some shaky place 
he knows nothing about. The insular 


maniac overlooks the continent of Europe, — 


instead of studying it, and seeking what 
countries there are safe and dthers risky. 
Now, why overlook Prussia? It is a 


country much better governed than En- 


land, especially as regards great public 
enterprises and monopolies. For instance, 
the directors of a Prussian railway can- 


not swindle- the shareholders by false 


accounts, and passing off loans for divi- 
dends. Against the frauds of directors, 
the English shareholder has only a sham 
security. He is invited to leave his home, 
and come two hundred miles to the direc- 
tors’ home and vote in person. He doesn’t 
do it. Why should he? In Prussia the 
government protects the shareholder, and 
inspects the accounts severely. So much 
for the superior system of that country. 
Now, take a map. Here is Hamburg, 
the great. port of the Continent, and 
Berlin, the great Continental center ; 
and there is one railway only between 
the two. What English railway can com- 
pare with this? The shares are at 150. 
But they must go to 300 in time unless 
the Prussian Government allows another 
railway, and that is not likely, and, if so, 
you will have two years to back out. 
This is the best permanent investment 
of its class that offers on the face of the 
globe.”’ 

Bartley invested timidly, but held for 
years, and the shares went up ‘over 300 
before he sold. 

“Do not let your mind live in an island 
if your body does,”’ was a favorite saying 
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of William Hope; and we recommend it 
impartially to Britons and Bornese. 

On one of Hope’s visits Bartley com- 
plained he had nothing to do. “I can 
sit here and speculate. I want to be in 
something myself; I think I will take a 
farm just to occupy me and amuse me.”’ 

‘* It willnot amuse you unless you make 
money by it,’’ suggested Hope. 

‘And nobody can do that nowadays. 
Farms don’t pay.”’ 

‘Plowing and sowing don’t pay, but 
brains and money pay wherever found 
together.”’ 

“What, on a farm ? ”’ 

“Why not, sir? You have only to go 

with the times. Observe the condition of 
produce: grain too cheap for a farmer 
because continents can export grain with 
little loss ; fruitdear; meat dear, because 
cattle cannot be driven and sailed without 
risk of life and loss of weight; agricult- 
ural labor rising, and in winter unproduc- 
tive, because to farm means to plow and 
sow, and reap and mow, and lose money. 
But meet those conditions. Breed cattle, 
sheep, and horses, and make the farm 
their feeding ground. Give fifty acres to 
fruit ; have a little factory on the land for 
winter use, and so utilize all your farm 
hands and the village women, who are 
cheaper laborers than town brats, and I 
think you will make a little money in the 
form of money, besides what you make in 
gratuitous eggs, poultry, fruit, horses to 
ride, and cart things for the house—items 
which seldom figure in a farmer’s book as 
money, but we stricter accountants know 
they are.’’ 
“1 do it,” said Bartley, “if you'll 
be my neighbor, and work it with me, 
and watch the share market at home and 
abroad.”’ 

Hope acquiesced joyfully, to be near his 
daughter; and they found a farm in Sus- 
sex, with hills for the sheep, short grass 
for the colts, plenty of water, enough 
arable land and artificial grasses for their 
purpose, and a grand sunny slope for 
their fruit trees, fruit bushes, and straw- 
berries, with which last alone they paid 
the rent. 

‘¢Then,’’ said Hope, ‘‘ farm laborers 
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drink an ocean of beer. Now look at the 
retail price of beer: eighty per .cent over 
its cost, and yet deleterious, which tells 
against your labor. As an employer of 
labor, the main expense. of a farm, you 
want beer to be slightly nourishing, and 
very inspiring, not somniferous.”’ 

So they set up a mait-house and a brew- 
house, and supplied all’ their own hands 
with genuine liquor on the truck system 
at a moderate but remunerative price, 
and the grains helped to feed their pigs. 
Hope’s principle was this: Sell no prod- 
uce in its primitive form; if you change 
its form you make two profits. Do you 
grow barley? Malt it, and infuse it, and 
sell the liquor for two small profits, one 
on the grain, and one on the infusion. 
Do you grow grass? Turn it into flesh, 
and sell for two small profits, one on the 
herb, and one on the animal. 

And really, when backed by money, the 
results seemed to justify his principle. 

Hope lived by himself, but not far from 
his child, and often, when she went abroad, 
his loving eyes watched her every move- 
ment through his binocular, which might 
be described as an opera-glass ten inches 
long, with a small field, but telescopic 
power. 

Grace Hope, whom we will now call 
Mary Bartley, since everybody but her 
father, who generally avoided her name, 
called her so, was a well-grown girl of 
thirteen, healthy, happy, beautiful, and 
accomplished. She was the germ of a 
woman, and could detect who loved her. 
She saw in Hope an affection she thought 
extraordinary, but instinct told her it 
was not like a young man’s love, and she 
accepted it with complacency, and re- 
turned it quietly, with now and then a 
gush, for she could gush, and why not? 
‘War from us and from our friends be the 
frigid philosophy ’’—of a girl who can’t 
gush. 

Hope himself was loyal and guarded, 
and kept his affection within bounds ; and 
a sore struggle it was. He never allowed 
himself to kiss her, though he was sore 
tempted one day, when he bought her a 
cream-colored pony, and she flung her 
arms round his neck before Mr. Bartley 
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and kissed him eagerly ; but he was so 
bashful that the girl laughed at him and 
said, half pertly, “‘ Excuse the liberty, 
but if you will be such a duck, why, you 
must take the consequences.”’ 

Said Bartley, pompously, ‘‘ You must 
not expect middle-aged men to be as de- 
monstrative as very young ladies; but 
he has as much real affection for you as 
you have for him.”’ 

‘«¢Then he has a good deal, papa,”’ said 
she sweetly. Both the men were silent, 
and Mary looked to: one and the other, 
and seemed a little puzzled. 

The great analysts that have dealt mi- 
croscopically with commonplace situations 
would revel in this one, and give you a 
curious volume of small incidents like the 
above, and vivisect the father’s heart with 
patient skill. But we poor dramatists, 
taught by impatient audiences to move 
on; and taught by those great professors 
of verbosity, our female novelists and 
nine-tenths of our male, that it is just 
possible for ‘‘ masterly inactivity,’’ alzas 
sluggish narrative, creeping through sor- 
ry flags and rushes with one lily in ten 
pages, to become a bore, are driven on 
to salient facts, and must trust a little to 
our reader’s intelligence to ponder on the 
singular situation of Mary Bartley and 
her two fathers. 

One morning Mary Bartley nad her 
governess. walked to a neighboring town 
and enjoyed the sacred delight of shop- 
ping. They came back by a short-cut, 
which made it necessary to eross a cer- 
tain brook, or rivulet, called the Lyn. 
This was a rapid stream, and in places 
pretty deep; but in one particular part it 
was shallow, and crossed by large step- 
ping -stones, two-thirds of which were 
generally above-water. The village girls, 
including Mary Bartley, used all to trip 
over these stones, and think nothing of 
it, though the brook went: past at a fine 
rate, and gradually widened and deep- 
ened as it flowed, till it reached a down- 
right fall; after that, running no longer 
down a decline, it became rather a lan- 
guid stream. 

Mary and her governess came to this 
ford and found it swollen by recent rains, 
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and foaming and curling round the step- 
ping-stones, and their tops only were out 
of the water now. 

The governess objected to pass this 
current. 

‘“‘Well, but,” said Mary, “ the other 
way is a mile round, and papa expects us 
to be punctual at meals, and I am, oh, 
sohungry! Dear Miss Everett, I have 
crossed it a hundred times.’’ 

‘*But the water is so deep.”’ 

‘“Tt is deeper than usual; but see, it is 
only up to my knee. I could cross it 
without the stones. You go round, dear, 
and I’ll explain against you come home.”’ 

‘Not until I’ve seen you safe over.”’ 

«That you will soon see,”’ said the girl, 
and, fearing a more authoritative inter- 
ference, she gathered up her skirts and 
planted one dainty foot on the first step- 
ping-stone, another on the next, and so 
on to the fourth; and if she had been 
a boy she would have cleared them all. 
But holding her skirts instead of keeping 
her arms to balance herself, and wearing 
idiotic shoes, her heels slipped on the fifth 
stone, which was rather slimy, and she 
fell into the middle of the current with a 
little scream. 

To her amazement she found that the 
stream, though shallow, carried her off 
her feet, and though she recovered them, 
she could not keep them, but was alter- 
nately up and down, and driven along, 
all the time floundering. Oh, then she 
screamed with terror, and the poor gov- 
erness ran screaming too, and making 
idle clutches from the bank, but power- 
less to aid. 

Then, as the current deepened, the poor 
girl lost her feet altogether, and was car- 
ried on toward the deep water, flinging 
her arms high and screaming, but power- 
less. At first she was buoyed up by her 
clothes, and particularly by a petticoat of 
some material that did not drink water. 
But as her other clothes became soaked 
and heavy, she sank to her chin, and 
death stared her in the face. 

She lost hope, and being no common 
spirit, she gained resignation; she left 
screaming, and said to Everett, “* Pray 
for me.”’ 
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But the next moment hope revived, and 
fear with it—this is a law of nature—for 
aman, bare-headed and his hair flying, 
came galloping on a barebacked pony, 
shouting and. screaming with terror 
louder than both the women. He urged 
the pony furiously to the stream; then 
the beast planted his feet together, and 
with the impulse thus given Hope threw 
himself over the pony’s head into the 
water and had his arm round his child 
in a moment. He lashed out with the 
other hand across the stream. But it 
was so powerful now as it neared the 
lasher that they made far more way on- 
ward to destruction than they did across 
the stream; still they did near the bank 
a little. But the lasher roared nearer 
and nearer, and the stream pulled them 
to it with iron force. They were close to 
itnow. Then a willow bough gave them 
one chance. Hope grasped it, and pulled 
with iron strength. From the bough he 
got to a branch, and finally clutched 
the stem of the tree, just as his feet were 
lifted up by the rushing water, and both 
lives hung upon that willow tree. The 
girl was on his left arm, and his right 
arm round the willow. 

“ Grace,’’ said he, feigning calmness. 
<*Put you arm around my neck, Mary.’’ 

“Yes, dear,’’ said she, firmly. ! 

“¢ Now don’t hurry yourself—there’s no 
danger; move slowly across me, and hold 
my right arm very tight.” 

She did so. 

“Now take hold of the bank with your 
left hand; but don’t let go of me.”’ 

‘«<Yes, dear,’’ said. the little ‘heroine, 
whose fear was gone now she had Hope 
to take care of her. 

Then Hope clutched the tree with his 
left hand, pushed Mary on shore with his 
right, and very soon had her in his arms 
on terra firma. 

But now came a change that con- 
founded Mary Bartley, to whom a man 
was @ very superior being; only not 
always intelligible. 

The brave man fell to shaking like an 
aspen leaf; the strong man to sobbing 
and gasping, and kissing the girl wildly. 
<¢Oh, my child! my child We 
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Then Mary, of course, must gulp and 
cry a little for sympathy ; but her quick- . 
changing spirit soon shook it off, and she 
patted his cheek and kissed him, and 
then began to comfort him, if you please. 
**Good, dear, kind Mr. Hope,” said she. 
‘La! don’t go on like that. You were 
so brave in the water, and now the dan- 
ger is over. Dve had a ducking, that is 
all. Ha! ha! ha!’ and the little wretch 
began to laugh. 

Hope looked amazed ; neither his heart 
nor his sex would let him change his 
mood so swiftly. 

“Qh, my child,” said he, ‘“‘how ean 
you laugh? You have been near eter- 
nity, and if you had been lost, what 
should I— O God!”’ 

Mary turned very grave. ‘* Yes,” 
said she, ‘“‘I have been near eternity. It 
would not have mattered to you—you 
are such a good man—but I should have 
caught it for disobedience. But, dear 
Mr. Hope, let me tell you that the mo- 
ment you put your arm round me I felt 
just as safe in the water as on dry land ; 
so you see I have had longer to get over 
it than you have; that accounts for my 
laughing. No, it doesn’t; Iam a giddy, 
giggling girl, with no depth of character, 
and not worthy of all this. affection. 
Why does everybody love me? They 
ought to be ashamed of themselves.”’ 

Hope told her she was a little angel, 
and everybody was right to love her; 
indeed, they deserved to be hanged if 
they did not. 

Mary fixed on the word angel. “If I 
was an angel,”’ she said, «I shouldn’t be 
hungry, and I am, awfully. Oh, please 
come home; papa is so punctual. Mr. 
Hope, are you going to tell papa? Be- 
cause if you are, just you take me and 
throw -me in again. Id rather’ be 
drowned than scolded.’? (This with a 
defiant attitude and flashing eyes.) 

““No, no,’’ said Hope. ‘‘I will not tell 
him, to vex him, and get you scolded.”’ 

«Then let us run home.”’ 

She took his hand, and he ran with 
her like a playmate, and oh! the father’s 
heart leaped and glowed at this sweet 
companionship after danger and terror. 
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When they got near the house Mary 
Bartley began to walk and think. She 
had a very thinking countenance at 
times, and Hope watched her, and won- 
dered what were her thoughts. She was 
very grave, so probably she was think- 
ing how very near she. had been to the 
other world. 

Standing on the door-step, while he 
stood on the gravel, she let him know 
her thoughts. All her life, and even at 
this tender age, she had very searching 
eyes; they were gray now, though they 
had been blue. She put her hands to her 
waist, and bent those searching eyes on 
William Hope. 


‘““Mr. Hope,’’ said she, in a resolute 
sort of way. 
“«My dear,’’ said he, eagerly. 


' “You LOVE ME BETTER THAN PAPA 
DOES, THAT’S ALL.’’ 

And having administered this informa- 
tion as a dry fact that might be worth 
looking into at leisure, she passed 


thoughtfully into the house. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SHARP PRACTICE 


HoPE paid a visit to his native place in 
Derbyshire, and his poor relations shared 
his prosperity, and blessed him, and Mr. 
Bartley upon his report; for Hope was 
one of those choice spirits who praise the 
bridge that carries them safe over the 
stream of adversity. 

He returned to Sussex with all the 
news, and, among the rest, that Colonel 
Clifforc had a farm coming vacant. Wal- 
ter Clifford had insisted on a higher rent 
at the conclusion of the term, but the 
tenant had demurred. 

Bartley paid little attention at the 
time; but by-and-by he said, ‘Did you 
not see signs of coal on Colonel Clifford’s 
property ?”’ 
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“Phat, Ts did, sail on this very farm, — 


and told him so. But he is behind the 
age. I have no patience with him. Take 
one of those old iron ramrods that used 
to load the old musket, and cover that 
ramrod with prejudices a foot and a half 
deep, and there you have Colonel Clif- 


ford.”7 


«Well, but a tenant would not bez 
bound by his prejudices.’’ 
«A tenant! A tenant takes no right 


to mine, under a farm lease; he would 
have to propose a special contract, or to 
ask leave, and Colonel Clifford would 
never grant it.” 

There the conversation dropped. But 
the matter rankled in Bartley’s mind. 


Without saying any more to Hope, he - 


consulted a sharp attorney. 

The result was that he took Mary Bart- 
ley with him into Derbyshire. 

He put up at a little inn, and called at 
Clifford Hall. 

He found Colonel Clifford at home, and 
was received stiffly, but graciously. He 
gave Colonel Clifford to understand that 
he had left business. 

« All the better,’’ said Colonel Clifford, 


sharply. 
‘* And taken to farming.” 
“Ugh!” said the other, with his 


favorite snort. 

At this moment, who should walk into 
the room but Walter Clifford. 

Bartley started and stared. 
started and stared. 

“Mr. Bolton,’’ said Bartley, scarcely 
above a. whisper. 

But Colonel Clifford heard it, and said, 
bruskly: ‘Bolton! No. Why, this is 
Walter Clifford, my son, and my man of 
business.—Walter, this is Mr. Bartley.’ 

‘“Proud to make your acquaintance, 
sir,” said the astute Bartley, ignoring 
the past. 

Walter was. glad he took this line be- 
fore Colonel Clifford : not that he forgave 
Mr. Bartley that old affront the reader 
knows of. 

The judicious Bartley read his face, 
and, as a first step toward propitiation, 
introduced him to his daughter. Walter 
was amazed at her beauty and grace, 


Walter 
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coming from such a stock. He welcomed 
her courteously, but shyly. She replied 
with rare affability, and that entire ab- 
sence of mock-modesty which was already 
a feature in her character. To be sure, 
she was little more than fifteen, though 
she was full grown, and looked nearer 
twenty. 

Bartley began to feel his way with 
Colonel Clifford about the farm. He 
told him he was pretty successful in 
agriculture, thanks to the assistance of 
an experienced friend, and then he said, 
half carelessly, ‘‘ By-the-by, they tell me 
you have one to let. Is that so?’ 

«“Walter,’’ said Colonel Clifford, “ mere 
you a farm to let?” 

‘“Not at present, sir; but one will be 
vacant in a month, unless the present 
tenant consents to pay thirty per cent 
more than he has done.’’ 

“Might I see that farm, My. Walter ? ”’ 
asked Bartley. 

‘“Certainly,’’ said Walter; ‘‘I shall be 
happy to show you over it.’? Then he 
turned to Mary. “Iam afraid it would 
be no compliment to you. Ladies are not 
interested in farms.”’ 

<°Oh, but Jam, since papa is, and Mr. 
Hope: and then on our farm there are 
so many dear little young things: little 
calves, little lambs, and little pigs. Lit- 
tle pigs are ducks — very little ones, I 
mean ; and there is nearly always a young 
colt about, that eats out of my hand. 
Not like a farm? The idea!”’ 

“Then I will show you all over ours, 
you and your papa,’”’ said Walter, warm- 
ly. He then asked Mr. Bartley where he 
was to be found; and when Bartley told 
him at the ‘Dun Cow,’’ he looked at 
Mary iand said, ““Oh! ’ 

Mary understood in a moment, and 
laughed and said: ** We are very com- 
fortable, I assure you. We have the 
parlor all to ourselves, and there are 
samplers hung up, and oh! such funny 
pictures, and the landlady is beginning 
to spoil me already.” 

«‘Nobody can spoil you, Mary, 
Mr. Bartley. 

“You ought to know, papa, for you 
have been trying a good many years.” 


2? 


said 
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“Not very many, Miss Bartley,’’ said 
Colonel Clifford, graciously. Then he 


gave a half start and said: “‘ Here I am 
calling her miss when she is my own 
niece, and, now I think of it, she can’t be 
half so old as she looks. I remember the 
very day she was born. My dear, you 
are an impostor.’’ 

Bartley changed color at this chance 
shaft. But Colonel Clifford explained : 

*“ You pass for twenty, and you can’t 
be more than— Let me see.” 


“J am fifteen and four months,’’ said 
Mary, ‘‘and I do take people in— 
cruelly.”’ re 

*“Well,’”’ said Colonel Clifford, ‘‘ you 


see you can’t take mein. I know your 
date. Socome and give your old ruffian 
of an uncle a kiss.”’ 

‘«‘That I will,’’ cried Mary, and flewsat 
Colonel Clifford, and flung both ‘arms 
round his neck and kissed him. ‘Oh, 
papa,” said she, ‘‘I have got an uncle 
now. A hero, too; and me that is so fond 


of heroes! Only this is my first—out of 
books.”’ 
‘‘Mary, my dear,’’ said Bartley, “‘ you 


are too impetuous. Please excuse her, 
Colonel Clifford. Now, my dear, shake 
hands with your cousin, for we must be 
going.”’ 

Mary complied ; but not at all impetu- 
ously. She lowered her long lashes, and 
put out her hand timidly, and said, 
*‘Good-by, Cousin Walter.”’ 

He held her hand a moment, and that 
made her color directly. ‘You will 
come over the farm. Can you ride? 
Have you your habit ?”’ 

‘«¢ No, cousin; but never mind that. I 
can put on a long skirt.” 

‘A skirt! But, after all, ay eee not 
matter a straw what you wear.’ 

Mary was such a novice that she did 
not catch the meaning of this on the spot, 
but half-way to the inn, and in the middle 
of a conversation, her cheeks were sud- 
denly suffused with blushes. A young man 
had admired her and saidso. Very likely 
that was the way with young men. No 
doubt they were bolder than young wo. 
men; but somehow it was not so very 
objectionable 7 them. 
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That short interview was a little era in 
Mary’s young life. Walter had fixed his 
eyes on her with delight, had held her 
hand some seconds, and admired her to 
her face. She began to wonder a little, 
and to flutter a little, and to put off child- 
hood. 

Next day, punctual to the minute, Wal- 
ter drove up to the door in an open car- 
riage drawn by two fast steppers. He 
found Mr. Bartley alone, and why? be- 
cause, at sight of Walter, Mary, for the 
first time in her life, had flown upstairs to 
look at herself in the glass before facing 
the visitor, and to smooth her hair, and 
retouch a bow, etc., underrating, as ‘usual, 
the power of beauty, and overrating nulli- 
ties. Bartley took this opportunity, and 
said to young Clifford : 

*“T owe you an apology, and a most 
earnest one. Can you everforgive me?’’ 

Walter changed color. Even this hum- 
ble allusion to so great an insult was 
wormwood to him. He bit his lip, and 
said : 

*“No man can do more than say he is 
sorry. I will try to forget it, sir.’’ 

‘That is as much as I can expect,”’ 
said Bartley, humbly. ‘‘ But if you only 
knew the art, the cunning. the apparent 
evidence, with which that villain Monck- 
ton deluded me—”’’ 

** That I can believe.”’ 

** And permit me one observation be- 
fore we drop this unhappy subject forever. 
If you had done me the honor to come to 
me as Walter Clifford, why, then, strong 
and misleading as the evidence was, I 
should have said, ‘ Appearances are de- 
BENIN om no Clifford was ever dis- 
loyal.’ 

This artful speech conquered Walter 
Clifford. He blushed, and bowed a lit- 
tle haughtily ‘at the compliment to the 
Cliffords. But his sense of justice was 
aroused. 

“Vouare right;-’ said he. “I must 
try and see both sides. If a man sails 
under false colors, he mustn’t howl if he 
is mistaken for a pirate. Let us dismiss 
the subject forever. [am Walter Clifford 
now—at your service.”’ 

At that moment Mary Bartley came in, 
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beaming with youth and beauty, and il- 
lumined the room. The cousins shook 
hands, and Walter’s eyes glowed with 
admiration. 

After a few words of greeting he hands 
ed Mary into the drag. Her father fol- 
lowed, and he was about to drive off, 
when Mary cried on «Oh, I forgot my 
skirt, if Iam to ride.’ 

The skirt was brought down, and the 
horses, that were beginning to fret, dashed 
off. A smart little groom rode behind, 
and on reaching the farm they found an- 
other with two saddle-horses, one of them, 
a small, gentle Arab gelding, had a side- 
saddle. They rode all over the farm, and 
inspected the buildings, which were in ex- 
cellent repair, thanks to Walter’s super- 
vision. Bartley inquired the number of 
acres and the rent demanded. Walter 
told him. Bartley said it seemed to him 
a fair rent; still, he should like to know 
why the present tenant declined. 

‘*Perhaps you had better ask him,”’ 
said Walter. ‘‘Ishould wish you to hear 
both sides.”’ 

‘That is like you,’’ said Bartley, “ but 
where does the shoe pinch, in your opin- 
ion ?”’ 

“Well, he tells me, in sober earnest, 
that he loses money by it as it is; but 
when he is drunk he tells his boon com- 
panions he has made seven thousand 
pounds here. He has one or two grass 
fields that want draining, but I offer him 
the pipes; he has only got to lay them 
and cut the drains. My opinion is that 
he is the slave of habit; he is so used to 
make an unfair profit out of these acres 
that he cannot break himself of it and be 
content with a fair one.’’ 

‘TY daresay you have hit it,’’ said Bart- 
ley. “‘ Well, [am fond of farming, but I 
don’t live by it, and a moderate profit 
would content me.’’ 

Walter said nothing. The truth is, he 
did not want to let the farm to Bartley. 

Bartley saw this, and drew Mary 
aside. 

‘Should not you like to come here, my 
ena?” 

“Yes, papa, if you wish it; and you 
know it’s dear Mr. Hope’s birthplace.” 
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‘* Well, then, tell this young fellow so. 
I will give you an opportunity.” 

That was easily managed, and then 
Mary said, timidly, ‘‘ Cousin Walter, we 
Should all three be so glad if we might 
have the farm.”’ 

“Three ?”’ said 
third ? ’’ . 

*“Oh, somebody that everybody likes 
and I love. It is Mr. Hope... Such 
a duck! I am sure you would like 
him.’’ 

“Hope! Is his name William?”’ 

foves.it> is Doyou, know him?” 
asked Mary, eagerly. ; 

“‘Thave reason to know him ; he did me 
a good tnrn once, and I shall never forget 
Ab? 

*¢ Just like him!’ cried Mary. “ He is 
always doing people good turns. He is 
the best, the truest, the cleverest, the 
dearest darling dear that ever stepped, 
and a second father to me; and, cousin, 
this village is his birthplace, and he didn’t 
say much, but it was he who told us of 
this farm, and he would be so pleased if I 
could write and say, ‘ We are to have the 
farm—Cousin Walter says so.’ ”’ 

She turned her lovely eyes, brimming 
with tenderness, toward her cousin Wal- 
ter, and he was done for. 

‘“Of course you shall have it,’’ he said 
warmly. ‘‘Only you will not be angry 
with me if I insist on the increased rent. 
You know, cousin, I have a father too, 
and I must be just to him.” 

“To be sure you must, dear,’’ said Mary 
incautiously ; and the word penetrated 
Walter’s heart as if a woman of twenty- 
five had said it all of a sudden and for the 
first time. 

When they got home, Mary told Mr. 
Bartley he was to have the farm if he 
would pay the increased rent. 

“That is all right,’’ said Bartley. 
“Then to-morrow we can go home.”’ 

«So soon!” said Mary, sorrowfully. 

‘¢ Yes,’’ said Bartley, firmly ; ‘‘ the rest 
had better be done in writing. Why, 
Mary, what is the use of staying on now ? 
We are going to live here in a month 
or two.”’ 

“T forgot that,’ said Mary, with a 
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little sigh. It seemed so ungracious to 
get what they wanted, and then turn 
their backs directly. She hinted as much, 
very timidly. 

But Bartley was inexorable, and they 
reached home next day. 

Mary would have liked to write to 
Walter and announce their safe arrival, 
but nature withheld her. She was a 
child no longer. 

Bartley went to the sharp solicitor and 
had a long interview with him. The 
result was that in about ten days he sent 
Walter Clifford a letter and the draft of 
a lease, very favorable to the landlord on 
the whole, but cannily inserting one un-_ 
usual clause that looked inoffensive. 

It came by post, and Walter read the 
letter, and told his father whom it was 
from. 

‘“ What does the fellow say ?”’ grunted 
Colonel Clifford. 

“He says: ‘ We are doing very well 
here, but Hope says a bailiff can now 
carry out our system; and he is evi- 
dently sweet on his native place, and 
thinks the proposed rent is fair and even 
moderate. As for me, my life used to be 
so bustling that I require a change now 
and then; so I will:be your tenant. 
Hope says I am to pay the expense of 
the lease, so I have requested Arrow- 
smith & Cox to draw it. I have no 
experience in leases. They have drawn 
hundreds. I told them to make it fair. 
If they have not, send it back with ob- 
jections.’ ”’ 

“Oh! oh!” said Colonel Clifford. ‘‘ He 
draws the lease, does he? Then iook at 
it with a microscope.”’ 

Walter laughed. 

«JT should not like to encounter him 
on his own ground. But here he is a fish 
out of water; he must be. However, I 
will pass my, eye over it. Where the 
farmer generally overreaches us, if he 
draws the lease, is in the clauses that 
protect him on leaving. He gets part 
possession for months without paying 
rent, and he hampers and fleeces the in- 
coming tenant, so that you lose a year’s 
rent or have to buy him out. Now, let 
me see, that will be at the end of the 
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document—No; it is exceedingly fair, 
this one.” 

«Show it to our man of business, and 
let him study every line. Set anattorney 
to catch an attorney.”’ 

““Of course I shall submit it to our 
solicitor,’’ said Walter. 

This was done, and the experienced 
practitioner read it very carefully. He 
pronounced it unusually equitable for a 
farmer’s lease. _ 

“* However,’’ said he, ‘‘ we might sug- 
gest that he does all the repairs and 
draining, and that you find the materials ; 
and also that he:insures all the farm 
buildings. But you can hardly stand out 
for the insurance if he objects. There’s 
no harm trying. Stay! here is one clause 
that is unusual; the tenant is to have the 
right to bore for water, or to penetrate 
the surface of the soil and take out gravel 
or chalk or minerals, if any. I don’t like 
that clause. He might quarry, and cut 
the farm in pieces. Ah, there’s a proviso 
that any damage ‘to the surface or the 
agricultural value shall be fully compen- 
sated, the amount of such injury to be 
settled by the landlord’s valuer or sur- 
veyor. Oh, come, if vou can charge your 
own price, that can’t kill you.” 

In short, the draft was approved, sub- 
ject to certain corrections. These were 
accepted. The lease was engrossed. in 
duplicate, and in due course signed and 
delivered. The old tenant left, abusing 
the Cliffords, and saying it was unfair to 
bring in a stranger, for he would have 
given all the money. 

Bartley took possession. 

Walter welcomed Hope very warmly, 
and often came to see him. He took a 
great interest in Hope’s theories of farm- 
ing, and often came to the farm for les- 
sons. But that interest was very much 
increased by the opportunities it gave him 
of seeing and talking to sweet Mary 
Bartley. Not that he was forward or 
indiscreet. She was not yet sixteen, and 
he tried to remember she was a child. 

Unfortunately for that theory she 
looked a ripe woman, and this very Wal- 
ter made her more and more womanly. 
Whenever Walter was near she had new 
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timidity, new blushes, fewer gushes, less 
impetuosity, more reserve. Sweet inno- 
cent! She was set by Nature to catch 
the man by the surest way, though she 
had no such design. 

Oh, it was a pretty, subtle piece of nat- 
ure, and each sex played its part. Bold 
advances of the man, with internal fear 
to offend, mock retreats of the girl, with 
internal throbs of complacency, and life 
invested with a new and growing charm 
to both. Leaving this pretty little pas- 
time to glide along the flowery path that 
beautifies young lives to its inevitable 
climax, we go to a matter more prosaic, 
yet one that’ proved a source of strange 
and stormy events. : 

Hope had. hardly started the farm when 
Bartley sent him off to Belgium—to 
STUDY COAL MINES. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


Mr. Hops left his powerful opera-glass 
with Mary Bartley. One day that Wal- 
ter called she was looking through it at 
the landscape, and handed it to him. He 
admired its power. Mary told him it had 
saved her life once. 

*“Oh,’’ said he, “how could that be?’ 


Then she told him how Hope had seen | 


her drowning, a mile off, with it, and 
ridden a bare-backed steed to her rescue. 

‘God blesshim!”’ cried Walter. ‘‘He 
is our best friend. Might I borrow this 
famous glass? ”’ 

““Oh,”’ said. Mary,. “I am not going 
into any more streams; Iam notso brave 
now as I used to be.”’ . 

*« Please lend it to me, for all that.” 

“Of course I will, if you wish it.’’ 

Strange to say, after this, whether 
Mary walked out or rode out, she very 
often met Mr. Walter Clifford. He was 
always delighted and surprised. She was 
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surprised three times, and said so, and 
alter that she came to lower her lashes 
and blush, but not to start. Each meet- 
ing was a pure accident, no doubt, only 
she foresaw the inevitable occurrence. 

They talked about everything in the 
world except what was most on their 
minds. Their soft tones and expressive 
eyes supplied that little deficiency. 

One day he caught her fiding on her 
little Arab. The groom fell behind di- 
rectly. After they had ridden some dis- 
’ tance in silence, Walter broke out : 

* How beautifully you ride !”’ 

“Me!” cried Mary. ‘‘ Why, I never 
had a lesson in my life.’’ 

‘“That accounts for it. Let a lady 
alone, and she does everything more 
gracefully than a man; but let some cad 
undertake to teach her, she distrusts her- 
self and imitates the snob. If you could 
only see the women in Hyde Park who 
have been taught to ride, and compare 
them with yourself !”’ 

“<T should learn humility.”’ 

‘*No; it would make you vain, if any- 
thing could.’’ 

“* You seem inclined to do me that good 
turn. Come, pray, what do these poor 
_ ladies do to offend you so?” 

“«7’ll tell you. They square their shoul- 
ders vulgarly; they hold the reins in their 
hands as if they were driving, and they 
draw the reins to their waists ina coarse, 
absurd’ way. They tighten both these 
reins equally, and saw the poor devil’s 
mouth with the curb and the snaffle at 
one time. Now you know, Mary, the 
snaffle is a mild bit, and the curb is a 
sharp one; so where is the ‘sense of 
pulling away at the snaffle when you are 
tugging at the curb? Why, it is like the 
fellow that made two holes at the bottom 
of the door—a big one for the cat to 
come through and a little one for the 
kitten. But the worst of all is they show 
the caddess so plainly.”’ 

““Caddess ! what is that; goddess you 
mean, I suppose ? ”’ 

‘““No; I mean a cad of the feminine 
gender. They seem bursting with af- 
fectation and elated consciousness that 


they are on horseback. That shows they |. 
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have only just made the acquaintance of 
that animal, and in a London riding- 
school. Now you hold both reins lightly 
in the left hand, the curb loose, since it is 
seldoni wanted, the snaffle just feeling 
the animal’s mouth, and you look right 
and left at the people you are talking to, 
and don’t seem to invite one to observe 
that you are on a horse: that is because 
you are a lady, and a horse is a matter 
of course to you, just as the ground is 
when you walk upon it.’’ 

The sensible girl blushed at his praise, 
but she said; dryly, ‘‘How meritorious ! 
Cousin Walter, I: have heard that flat- 
tery is poison. I won’t stay here to be 
poisoned—so.’’: She finished the sentence 
in action; and with a movement of her 
body she started her Arab steed, and 
turned her challenging eye back on Wal- 
ter, and gave him,a hand-gallop of a 
mile on the turf by the roadside. And 
when she drew bridle her cheeks glowed 
so and her eyes glistened, that Walter 
was dazzled by her bright beauty, and 
could do nothing but gaze at her for ever 
so long. 

If Hope had been at home, Mary would ~ 
have been looked after more sharply. 
But if she was punctual at meals, that 
went a long way with Robert Bartley. 

However, the accidental and frequent 
meetings of Walter and Mary, and their 
delightful rides and walks, were inter- 
fered with just as they began to grow 
into a habit. There arrived at Clifford 
Hall a formidable person—in female eyes, 
especially —a beautiful heiress. Julia 
Clifford, great-niece and ward of Colonel 
Clifford ; very tall, graceful, with dark 
gray eyes, and black eyebrows the size of 
a leech, that narrowed to a point and 
met in finer lines upon the bridge of a 
nose that was gently aquiline, but not too 
large, aS such noses are apt to be. A 
large, expressive mouth, with wonderful 
rows of ivory, and the prettiest little 
black down, fine as a hair, on her upper 
lip, and a skin rathef dark but clear, and 
glowing with the warm blood beneath it, 
completed this noble girl. She was nine- 
teen years of age. 

Colonel Clifford received her with warm 
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affection and old-fashioned courtesy ; but 
as he was disabled by a violent fit of gout, 
he deputed Walter to attend to her on 
foot and horseback. 

Miss Clifford, accustomed to homage, 
laid Walter under contribution every day. 
She was very active, and he had to take 
her a walk in the morning, and a ride in 
the afternoon. He winced a little under 
this at first; it kept him so much from 
Mary. But there was some compensa- 
tion. Julia Clifford was a lady-like rider, 
and also a bold and skillful one. 

The first time he rode with her he asked 
her beforehand what sort of a horse she 
would like. 

‘Oh, anything,” said she, ‘‘that is not 
vicious nor slow.”’ 

‘A hack or a hunter? ”’ 

‘Oh, a hunter, if I may.’’ 

‘Perhaps you will do me the honor to 
look at them and select.”’ 

“You are very kind, and I will.’’ 

He took her to the stables, and she 
selected a beautiful black mare, with a 
coat like satin. 

““There,’”’ said Walter, despondingly. 
“‘T was afraid you would fix on her. She 
is impossible. I can’t ride her myself.” 

** Vicious ? ”’ 

““ Not in the least.” 

fe Well, then—”’ 

Here an old groom touched his hat, 
and said, curtly, “Too hot and fidgety, 
miss. I’d as lieve ride of a boiling ket- 
tle.”’ 

Walter explained: ‘“‘The poor thing is 
the victim of nervousness.’’ 

*“Which I call them as rides her the 
victims,’’ suggested the ancient groom. 

“Be quiet, George. She would go 
sweetly in a steeple-chase, if she didn’t 
break her heart with impatience before 
the start. But on the read she is im- 
possible. If you make her walk, she is 
all over lather in five minutes, and she’d 
spoil that sweet habit with flecks of 
foam. My lady has a way of tossing her 
head, and covering you all over with 
white streaks.”’ 

“‘She wants soothing,”’ suggested Miss 
Clifford. 


‘“Nay, miss. She wants bleeding 0’ 


Sundays, and sweating over the fallows 
till she drops 0’ week-days. But if she 
was mine I'd put her to work a coal-cart 
for six months; that would larn her.’ 

«‘T will ride her,’ said Miss Clifford, 
calmly ; ‘‘her or none.” 

“Saddle her, George,’’ 
resignedly. ‘Ill ride Goliah. Black 
Bess shan’t plead a bad example. Go- 
liah is as méek as Moses, Miss Clifford. 
He is a gigantic mouse.” 

“T’d as lieve ride of a dead man,”’ said 
the old groom.” 

“‘Mr. George,” said the young lady, 
“you seem hard to please. May I ask 
what sort ‘of animal you do like to 
ride? 7% 

«Well, miss, summat between, them 
two. When I rides I likes to be at peace. 
If I wants work, there’s plenty in the 
yard. If I wants fretting and fuming, 
I can go home: I’m a married man, ye 
know. But when I crosses a horse I 
looks for a smart trot and a short step- 
per, or an easy canter on a bit of turf, 
and not to be set to hard labor a-sticking 
my heels into Goliah, nor getting a 
bloody nose every now and then from 
Black Bess a-throwing back her uneasy 


said Walter, 


head when I do but lean forward in the | 


saddle. I be an old man, miss, and I 
looks for peace on horseback if I can’t 
get it nowhere else.’’ 

All this was delivered while saddling 
Black Bess. When she was ready, Miss 
Clifford asked leave to hold the bridle, 
and walk her out of the premises. As 
she walked her she patted and caressed 
her, and talked to her all the time—told 
her they all misunderstood her because 
she was a female; but now she was not 
to be tormented and teased, but to have 
her own way. 

Then she asked George to hold the 
mare’s head as gently as he could, and 
Walter to put her up. She was in the 
saddle in a moment. The mare fidgeted 
and pranced, but did not rear. Julia 
slackened the reins, and patted and 
praised her, and let her go. She made 
a run, but was checked by degrees with 
the snaffle. She had a beautiful mouth, 


and it was in good hands at last. 
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, When they had ridden a'few miles they ] 


came to a very open country, and Julia 
asked demurely, if she might be allowed 
to try oher off the road. “\All-right,’’ 
said Walter; and Miss Julia, with a 
smart decision that contrasted greatly 
with the meekness of her proposal, put 
her straight at the bank, and cleared it 
like a bird. They had a famous gallop, 
but this judicious rider neither urged the 
mare nor greatly checked her. She mod- 
erated her. Black Bess came home that 
day sweating properly, but with a marked 
diminution of lather and foam. Miss 
Clifford asked leave to ride her into the 
stable-yard, and after dismounting talked 
to her, and patted her, and praised her. 
An hour later the pertinacious beauty 
asked for a carrot from the garden, and 
fed Black Bess with it in the stable. 

By these arts, a very light hand, and 
tact in riding, she soothed Black Bess’s 
nerves, so that at, last the very touch of 
her habit skirt, or her hand, or the sound 
of her voice, seemed to soothe the poor 
nervous creature; and at last one day in 
the stable Bess protruded her great lips 
and kissed her fair rider on the shoulder 
after her manner. 

All this interested and amused Walter 


Clifford, but still he was beginning to chafe, 


at being kept from Miss Bartley, when one 
morning her servant rode over with a 
note. 


‘“‘DEAR CouUSsIN WALTER — Will you 
kindly send me back my opera-glass? I 
want to see what is going on at Clifford 
Hall. 

“‘ Yours affectionately, 
“Mary BARTLEY.” 


Walter wrote back directly that he 
would bring it himself, and tell her what 
was going on at Clifford Hall, 

So he rode over and told her of Julia 
Clifford’s arrival, and how his father had 
deputed him to attend on her, and she 
took up all histime. It was beginning to 
be a bore. 

‘¢On the contrary,” said Mary, ‘‘ I dare 
say she is very handsome.”’ 

“That she is,”? said Walter. 
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«Please describe her.” 

“A very tall, dark girl, with wonderful 
eyebrows ; and she has broken in Black 
Bess, that some of us men could not ride 
in comfort.”’ 

Mary changed color. She murmured, 
‘No wonder the Hall is more attractive 
than the farm!” and the tears shone in 
her eyes. 

“Oh, Mary,’’ said Walter, reproach- 
fully, ‘“how can you say that? What is 
Julia Clifford to me?” 

“I can’t tell,”’ said Mary, dryly. <‘‘I 
never saw you together through my 
glasses, you know.”’ 

Walter laughed at this innuendo. 

«“You shall see us together to-morrow, 
if you will bless one of us with your com- 
pany.” 

“‘T might be in the way.”’ ' 

‘‘ That is not very likely. Will you ride 
to Hammond Church to-morrow at about 
ten, and finish your sketch of the tower ? 
I will bring Miss Clifford there, and intro- 
duce you to each other.’’ 

This was settled, and Mary was appar- 
ently quite intent on her sketch when 
Walter and Julia rode up, and Walter 
said : ; 

“That is my cousin, Mary Bartley. 
May I introduce her to you?”’ 

“Of course. What a sweet face!” 

So the ladies were introduced, and Julia © 
praised Mary’s sketch, and Mary asked 
leave to add her to it, hanging, with pen- 
sive figure, over a tombstone. Julia took 
an admirable pose, and Mary, with her 
quick and facile fingers, had her on the 
paper in no time. Walter asked her, in a 
whisper, what she thought of her model. 

‘JT like her,’ said Mary. ‘She is rather 
pretty.” 

‘Rather pretty ! 
knowledged beauty.”’ 

<A beauty? The idea! 
thing! ”’ : 

Then they rode all together to the farm. 
There Mary was all innocent hospitality, 
and the obnoxious Julia kissed her at 
parting, and begged her to come and see 
her.at the Hall. 

Mary did call, and found her with a 
young gentleman of short stature, who- 


Why, she is an ac- 


Long black 
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was devouring her with his eyes, but did 
not overfiow in discourse, having a slight 


impediment in his speech: This was 
Mr. Percy Fitzroy. Juha _ introduced 
him. 


«« And where are you staying, Percy?” 
inquired she. 
: At the D—D—Dun Cow.”’ / 
“What is that ?”’ 
Walter explained that it was a small 


hostlery, but one that was occasionally 


honored by distinguished visitors. Miss 
Bartley stayed there three days. 

«IT h—hope to st—ay more than that,” 
said little Percy, with an amorous glance 
at Julia. 

Miss Clifford took Mary to her room, 
and soon asked her what she thought of 
him; then, anticipating criticism, she 
said there was not much of him, but he 
was such a duck. 

“He dresses beautifully,’? was Mary’s 
guarded remark. 

However, when Walter rode home with 
her, being now relieved of his attendance 
on Julia, she was more communicative. 
Said she: ‘“‘I never knew before that a 
man could look like fresh cambric. Dear 
me! his head and his face and his little 
whiskers, his white scarf, his white 
waistcoat, and all his clothes, and him- 
self, seem just washed and ironed and 
starched. JI looked round for the band- 
box.” 

“‘ Never mind,’’ said Walter. ‘“‘ He is 
a great addition. My duties devolve on 
him. And I shall be free to— How her 
eyes shone and her voice mellowed when 
she spoke to him! Confess, now, love is 
a beautiful thing.”’ 

“T*cannot say. 
beautiful things.’’ 
mighty demure. 

*“Of course not. What am I thinking 
of? You are only a child,” 

‘* A little more than that, please.”’ 

‘* At all events, love beautified her.’’ 

“‘T saw no difference. She was always 
a lovely girl.” 

“Why, you said she was ‘a lone black 
thing? *7 

“Oh, that was before—she looked en- 
gaged.”’ 


Not experienced in 
And Mary looked 
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After this young Fitzroy was generally 
Miss Clifford’s companion in her many 
walks, and Walter Clifford had a delight- 
ful time with Mary Bartley. 

Her nurse discovered how matters were 
going. But she said nothing. From 
something Bartley let fall years ago she 
divined that Bartley was robbing Walter 
Clifford by substituting Hope’s child for 
his own, and she thought the mischief 
could be repaired and the sin atoned for 
if he and Mary became man and wife. 
So she held her tongue and watched. 

The servants at the Hall watched the 
whole game, and saw how the young peo- 
ple were pairing, and talked them over 
very freely. 

The only person in the dark was Colonel 
Clifford. He was nearly always confined 
to his room. However, one day he came 
down, and found Julia and Percy together. 
She introduced Percy to him. The colonel 
was curt, but grumpy, and Percy soon — 
beat a retreat. ; 

The colonel sent for Walter to his room. 
He did not come for some time, because 
he was wooing Mary Bartley. 

Colonel Clifford’s first word was, ‘‘ Who 
was that little stuttering dandy I caught 
spooning your Julia ? ”’ 

““Only Percy Fitzroy !”’ 

“Only Percy Fitzroy! Never despise 
your rivals, sir. Always remember that 
young women are full of vanity, and ex- 
pect to be courted all day long: I will 
thank you not to leave the field open a 
single day till you have secured the 
prize.”’ \ 

“What prize, sir? ”’ 

‘What prize, you ninny? Why, the 
beautiful girl that can buy back Odding- 
ton and Drayton, peaches and fruit and 
all. They are both to be sold at this mo- 
ment. What prize? Why, the wife I 
have secured for you, if you don’t go and 
play the fool and neglect her.’’ 

Walter Clifford looked aghast. 

“Julia Clifford!’ -said he. 
don’t ask me to marry her.”’ 

“Not ask you ?—but I do ask you; and 
what is more, I command you. Would 
you revolt againagainst your father, who 
has forgiven you, and break my heart, 


““\iPrayt 


now I am enfeebled by disease? Julia 
Clifford is ee wife,_or you are my son 
no more.’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


THE next time Walter Clifford met 
Mary Bartley he was gloomy atintervals. 
The observant girl saw he had something 
on his mind. She taxed him with it, and 
asked him tenderly what it was. 

‘Oh, nothing,” said he. 

“‘Don’t tell me!” said she. ‘°** Mind, 
nothing escapes my eye. Come, tell me, 
or we are not friends.’’ 

“Oh, come, Mary. That is hard,’’ 

«Not in the least. I take an interest 
in you.”’ 

*« Bless you for saying so! 

“And so, if you keep your vont 
from me, we are not friends, nor cousins.’ 

“Mary ! ”’ 

‘* Nor anything Agee 

«Well, dear Mary, sooner than not be 
anything else to you, I will tell you, and 
yet I don’t like. Well, then, if I must, 
it is that dear old wrong-headed father of 
mine. He wants me to marry Julia Clif- 
ford.”’ 

Mary turned pale directly. ‘‘ 1 guessed 
as much,’’-said she. ‘“‘ Well, sheis young 
and beautiful and rich, and it is your duty 
to obey your father.”’ 

« Bik cant. 

“‘Oh yes, you can, if you try.”’ 
oe But-h canis try” 

“Why not?” 

“‘Can’t you guess ?”’ 

‘NOx 

“Well, then, I love another girl—as 
opposite to her as light is to dark- 
ness.”’ 

Mary blushed and looked down. ‘‘Com- 
plimentary to Julia,” she said. “<T pity 
her opposite, for Julia is a fine, high- 
minded girl.” 
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«Ah, Mary, you are too clever for me ; 
of course | mean the opposite in appear- 
ance.”’ 

** As ugly as she is pretty ?”’ 

““No; but she is a dark girl, and I 
don’t like dark girls. It was a dark girl 
that deceived me so heartlessly years 
ago.’ 

“ Abb?’ 

«* And made me hate the whole sex.”’ 

‘*Or only the brunettes ? ”’ 

«The whole lot.”’ ; 

‘Cousin Walter, I thank you in the 
name of that small company.”’ 

«Until I saw you, and you converted 
me in one day.” , 

‘*Only to the blondes ? ”’ 

‘Only to one of them. My sweet Mary,. 
the situation is serious. You, whose eye 
nothing escapes-——you must have seen lony” 
ago how I love you.”’ 

‘“Never mind what I have seen, Wal-- 
ter,’ said Mary, whose bosom was be~ 
ginning to heave. 

“Very well,” said Walter; .‘‘then I 
will tell you as if you didn’t know it. I 
admired you at first sight; every time 
I was with you Ladmired you, and loved 
you more and more. It is my heaven 
to see you and to hear you speak. 
Whether you are grave or gay, saucy 
or tender, it is all one charm, one witch- 
craft. I want you for my wife, and my 
child, and my friend. Mary, my love, my 
darling, how could I marry any woman 
but you ? and you, could you marry any 
man but me, to break the heart that 
beats only for you? ”’ 

This and the voice of love, now ardent, 
now broken with emotion, were more than 
sweet, saucy Mary could trifle with ; her 
head drooped slowly upon his shoulder, 
and her arm went round his neck, and the 
tremor of her yielding frame and the tears 
of tenderness that flowed slowly from her 
fair eyes told Walter Clifford without a 
word that she was won. 

He had the sense not to ask her for 
words. What words could be so eloquent 
as this? He just held her to his manly 
bosom, and trembled with love and joy 
and triumph. 

She knew, too, that she had replied, 


\ 
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and treated her own attitude like a sen- 
tence in rather a droll way. ‘‘ But for 
all that,’’ said she, ‘‘I don’t mean to be 
a wicked girl if I can help. This is an 
age of wicked young ladies. I soon found 
that out in the newspapers; that and 
science are the two features. And Ihave 
made a solemn vow not to be one of 
them ’’—(query, a science or a naughty 
girl)—‘‘ making mischief between father 
; and.son.’ 

‘‘No more you shall, dear,’’ said Wal- 
ter. ‘Leave it to me. We must be pa- 
tient, and all will come right.”’ 

“Oh, I'll be true to you, dear, if that 
is all,’ said Mary. 

«And if you would not mind just tem- 
porizing a little, for my sake, who love 
you?”’ 

““Temporize!’’ said Mary, eagerly. 
‘* With all my heart. I'll temporize till 
we are all dead and buried.”’ 

‘¢Oh, that will be too long for me,’ 
Walter. 

‘*Oh, never do thing's by halves,”’’ 
the ready girl. | 

If his tongue had been as prompt as 
hers, he might have said that ‘‘ tempor- 
izing’ was doing things by halves; but 
he let her have the last word. And per- 
haps he lost nothing, for she would have 
had that whether or no. 

So this day was another era in their 
love. Girls after a time are not content 
to see they are beloved; they must hear 
it too; and now Walter had spoken out 
like a man, and Mary had replied like a 
woman. They were happy. and walked 
hand in hand purring to one another, in- 
stead of sparring any more. 

' On his:return home Walter found Julia 
marching swiftly and haughtily up and 
down upon ‘the terrace of Clifford Hall, 
and he could not help admiring the 
haughty magnificence of her walk. The 
reason soon appeared. She was in a pas- 
sion. She was always tall, but now she 
seemed lofty, and to combine the supple 
panther with the erect peacock in her ire- 
ful march. Such a fine woman as Julia 
really awes a man with her carriage at 
such a time. The poor soul thinks he 
sees before him the indignation of the 


> said 


said 
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just ; when very likely it is only what in 
aman would be called Petulance. 

«« Anything the matter, Miss Clifford?” 
said he, obsequiously. 

“No, sir” (very stiffly). 

‘Can I be of any service ?”’ 

‘No, you can not.’’ And then, swifter 
than any weather-cock ever ‘turned: 
“You are a good creature: why should 
I be rude to you? I ought to be ashamed 
of myself. It is that little wretch.” 

‘‘Not our friend Fitzroy?” 

‘“‘“Why, what’ other little wretch is 
there about? We are all Grenadiers and 
May-poles in this house except him. 
Well, let him go. I dare say somebody 
else—hum—and Uncle Clifford has told 
me more than once I ought to look 


higher. I couldn’t well look lower than 
five feet nothing. Ha! ha! ha! I told 
him so.”’ 


“That was cruel.” 
““Don’t scold me. Iwon’t be lectured 
by any of you. Of course it was, dear. 
Poor little Percy. Oh! oh! oh!”’ 

And after all this thunder there was a 
little rain, by a law that governs Atmos- 
phere and Woman impartially. 

Seeing her softened, and having his own 
reasons for wishing to keep Fitzroy to his 
duty, Walter begged leave to mediate, if 
possible, and asked if she would do him 
the honor to confide the grievance to him. 

““Of course I will’’ said Julia. “He 
is angry with Colonel Clifford for not 
wishing him to stay here, and he is angry 
with me for not making Uncle Clifford in- 
vite him. As if I could! I should be 
ashamed to propose such a thing. The 
truth is, he is a luxurious little fellow, 
and my society out-of-doors does not 
compensate him for the cookery at the 
Dun Cow. There! let him go.” 

«But I want him to stay.” 

“Then that is very kind of you.” 

‘“Isn’t it?’ said Walter, slyly. ‘And 
I* must make him stay somehow. Now 
te) me, isn’t he a little jealous ? ”’ 

‘* A little jealous! Why, he is eaten up 
with it; he is pétrve de jalousie.”’ 

‘“‘Then,”’ said Walter, timidly, and hesi- 
tating at every word, “‘you can’t be an- 
gry if I work on him a little. Would 
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there be any great harm if I were to say terested in their general conduct, they are 


that nobody can see you without admiring 
you; that I have always respected his 
rights, but that if he abandons them—’’ 

Julia caught it in a moment. She 
blushed, and laughed heartily. «Oh, 
you good, sly Thing!” said she; ‘‘and 
it is the truth, for I am as proud as he is 
vain; and if he leaves me I will turn 
round that moment and make you in love 
with me.’’ 

Walter looked queer. 
he had not counted on. 

“Do you, think I couldn’t, sir?” said 
she, sharply. 

**It is not for me to limit the power of 
beauty.” said Walter, meekly. 

“Say the power of flattery. I could 
cajole any man in the world—if I chose.’’ 

“Then you are a dangerous creature, 
and I will make Fitzroy my shield. I’m 
off to the Dun Cow.”’' 

“You are a duck,” said this impetuous 
beauty... *‘So there!’’ She took him 
round the neck with both hands, and gave 
him a most delicious kiss. 

“Why, he must be mad,” replied the 
recipient, bluntly. She laughed at that, 
and he went straight:to the Dun Cow. 
He found young Fitzroy sitting rather 
disconsolate, and opened his errand at 
once by asking him if it was true that 
they were to lose him. 

Percy replied stiffly that it was true. 

‘‘What a pity !’’ said Walter. 

“*T d—don’t think I shall be m—much 
m—missed,’’ said Percy, rather sullenly. 

“JT know two people who will miss 
OU.” : 

«7 d—don’t know one.”’ 

«Two, I assure you—Miss Clifford and 
myself. Come, Mr. Fitzroy, I will not 
beat about the bush. I am afraid you 
are mortified, and I must say, justly mor- 
tified, at the coolness my father has shown 
to you. But I assure you that it is not 
from any disrespect to you personally.” 

<‘Oh, indeed !’’ said Percy, ironically. 

‘“No; quite the reverse—he is afraid of 


This was a turn 


you.”’ 


“ That isa g—g—good joke.”’ 
“No; let me explain. Fathers are 
curious people. If they are ever so disin- 


sure to be_a little mercenary for their 
children. Now you know Miss Clifford is 
a beauty who would adorn Clifford Hall, 
and an heiress whose money would pur- 
chase certain properties that join ours. 
‘You understand ?’’ ; 

“ Yes,’’ said the little man, starting up 
in great wrath. ‘‘I understand, and. it’s 
a—bom—inable. I th—thought you were 
my friend, and a m—man of h—honor.’’ 

“So I am, and that is why I warn you 
in time. If you quarrel with Miss Clif- 
ford, and leave this place in a pet, just 
see what risks we both run, you and I. 
My father will be always at me, and I 
shall not be able to insist on your prior 
claim; he will say you have abandoned 
it. Julia will take the huff, and you know 
beautiful women will do strange things— 
mad things—when once pique enters their 
hearts. She might turn round and marry 
me,”’ 

“You forget, sir, you are a man of 
honor.”’ 

‘But not a man of stone. Now, my 
dear Fitzroy, be reasonable. Suppose. 
that peerless creature went in for female 
revenge; why, the first thing she would 
do would be to make me love her, whether 
I chose or no. She wouldn’t give me a 
voice in the matter. She would flatter 
me; she would cajole me; she would 
transfix my too susceptible heart with 
glances of fire and bewitching languor 
from those glorious eyes.”’ 

«“D—a——! Ahem!” 
turning green. 

Walter had no mercy. ‘‘I heard her 
say once she could make any man lowe 
her if she chose.”’ 

“So she could,’’ said Percy, ruefully. 
“She made me. I had an awful p—p— 
prejudice against her, but there was no 
resisting.”’ 

“<< Then don’t subject me to sucha trial. 
Stick to her like a man.” 

«So I will; b—but it is a m—m— 
mortifying position. I’ma man of fam- 
ily. We came in with the C—Conquest, 
and are respected in-our c—county ; and 
here I. have to meet her on the sly, and 
live at the D—Dun Cow.”’ 


cried Percy, 
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“ Where the cuisine is wretched.” 

‘¢ A—b—b—bominable !)’”’ 

Having thus impregnated his mind 
with that soothing sentiment, jealousy, 
Walter told him he had a house to let on 
the estate—quite a gentleman’s house, 
only alittle dilapidated, with a fine lawn 
and garden, only neglected into a wilder- 
ness. ‘* But all the better for you,’’ said 
he. ‘‘ You have plenty of money, and no 
occupation. Perhaps that is what leads 
to these little quarrels. It will amuse 
you to repair the crib and restore the 
lawn. Why, there is a brook runs 
through it—it isn’t every lawn has 
that -and there used to be water-lilies 
floating, and peonies nodding down at 
them from the bank: a paradise. She 
‘adores flowers, you know. Why not rent 
that house from me? You will have con- 
stant occupation and amusement. You 
will become a rival potentate to my gov- 
ernor. You will take the shine out of 
him.directly ; you have .only to give a 
ball, and then all the girls will worship 
you, Julia Clifford especially, for she could 
dance the devil to a stand-still.”’ 

Percy’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ When can I 
have the place ?’’ said he, eagerly. 

“In half an hour. Ul draw 
three months’ agreement. 
per? Of course not. Julia is so near. 
What arethose? Playing-cards. What 
do you play ? ‘ Patience,’ all by yourself. 
No wonder you are quarrelsome !_ Noth- 
ing else to bestow your energy on.”’ 

Percy denied this imputation. The 
cards were for pistol practice. He shot 
‘ daily at the pips in the vard. 

‘It is the fiend Hnnwi that loads your 
pistols, and your temper too. Didn’t I 
tell you so?” 

Walter then demanded the ace of dia- 
monds, and on its face let him the house 
and ‘premises on a repairing lease for 
three years, rent £5 a year: which was a 
good bargain for both parties, since Percy 
was sure to lay out a thousand pounds or 
two on the property, and to bind Julia 
more closely to him, who was worth her 
weight in gold ten times over. 

Walter had brought the keys with him, 
so he drove Percy over at once and gave 
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him possession, and, to do the little fel- 
low justice, the moisture of gratitude 
stood in his eyes when they parted.: 

Walter told Julia about it the same 
night, and her eyes were eloquent too. 

The next day he had a walk with Mary 
Bartley, and told her all about it. She 
hung upon him, and gazed admiringly 
into his eyes all the time, and they parted 
happy lovers. 

Mr. Bartley met her at the gate. 
““Mary,’’? said he, gravely, ‘“who was 
that I.saw with you just now?” 

«¢ Cousin Walter.” 

«‘T feared so. You are too much with 
him.” 

Mary turned red and white by turns, 
but said nothing. y 

Bartley went on: ‘‘ You are a’ good 
child, and I have always trusted you. I 
am sure you:mean no harm. But you 
must be more discreet. I have just heard 
that you and that young man are looked 
upon as engaged lovers. They say it is 
all over the village. Of course a father 
is the last to hear these things. Does. 
Mrs. Easton know of this ? ’’ 

“*Oh yes, papa, and approves it.”’ 

“Stupid old woman! She ought to be 
ashamed of herself.’’ 

“Oh, papa!’’ said Mary, in deep dis- 
tress; ‘‘ why, what objection can there be 
to Cousin Walter ?”’ 

‘* None whatever’as a cousin, but evéry 
objection to intimacy. Does he court 
you?”’ 

‘*J don’t know, ‘papa. 
does.”’ 

“‘ Does he seek your love? ” 

“He does not say so exactly.’ 

“Come, Mary, you have never deceived 
me. Does he love you?”’ 

““T am afraid he does; and if you re- 
ject him he will be very unhappy. And 
so shall I.’’ 

‘‘T am truly sorry te hear it, Mary, for 
there are reasons why I can not consent. 
to an engagement between him and you.”’ 

** What reasons, papa ?”’ 

“It would not be proper to disclose my — 
reasons : but I hope, Mary, that it will be 
enough to say that Colonel Clifford- has 
other views for his son, and I have other 
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views for my daughter. Do you think a | woman, doggedly. 
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“T have been paid 


blessing will attend you or him if you | for it.”’ 


defy both fathers ? ”’ - 
_ *"No, no,’’ said poor Mary. ‘‘ We have 
been hasty and very foolish. But, oh, 
papa, have you not seen from the first ? 
Oh, why did you not warn me in time? 
Then I could have obeyed you easily. 
Now it will cost me the happiness of my 
life. We are very unfortunate. Poor 
Walter! He left me-.so full of hope. 
What shall Ido? what shall Ido?” 

It was Mary Bartley’s first grief. She 
thought all chance of happiness was gone 
forever, and she wept bitterly for Walter 
and herself. 

Bartley was not unmoved, but he could 
not change his nature. The sum he had 
obtained by a crime was dearer to him 
than all his more honest gains. He was 
kind on the surface, but hard as marble. 

“<Go to your room, my child,’’ said he, 
“and try and compose yourself. I am 
not angry with you. I ought to have 
watched you. But you are so young, and 
I trusted to that woman.”’ 

Mary retired, sobbing, and he ‘sent for 
Mrs. EKaston. . 

‘“‘Mrs. Kaston,’’ said he, “‘for the first 
time in all these years I have a fault to 
find with you.’’ 

“What is that, sir, if you please ? ”’ 

“Young Clifford has been courting that 
child, and you have encouraged it.” 

“‘ Nay, sir,’ said the woman, ‘‘I have 
not done that. She never spoke to me, 
nor I ‘to her.”’ 

«< Well, then, you never interfered.”’ 

“No, sir; no more than you did.”’ 

‘<Because I never observed it till to- 
day.” 

«How could I know that, sir? Hvery- 
body else observed it. Mr. Hope would 
have been the first to see it, if he had been 
in your place.”’ This sudden thrust made 
Bartley wince,‘and showed him he had a 
tougher customer to deal with than poor 
Mary. 

‘You can’t bear to be found fault with, 
Easton,”’ said he, craftily, “and 1 don’t 
wonder at it, after fourteen years’ fidelity 
to me.”’ 

‘“‘T take no credit for that,’’ said the 


‘‘No doubt. But I don’t always. get 
the thing 1 pay for. Then let by-gones 
be by-gones; but just assist me now to 
cure the girl of this folly.”’ 

“Sir,” said the woman, firmly, “it is 
not folly; it is wisest and best for all; 
and I can’t make up my mind to lift a 
finger against it.”’ 

**Do you mean to defy me, then? ”’ 

“No, sir. I don’t want to go against 
you, nor yet against my own conscience, 
what’s left on’t. I have seen a pretty 
while it must. come to this, and I have 
written to my sister Sally. She keeps a 
small hotel at the lakes. She is ready to 
have me, and I’m not too old to be useful 
to her. I’m worth my board. T’ll go 
there this very day, if you please. I’m 
as true to you as I can be, sir. For I see 
by Miss Mary crying so you have spoken 
to her, and so now she is safe to come to 
me for comfort; and if she does, I shall 
take her part, you may be sure, for I love 
her like my own child.”” Here the dogged 
voice began to tremble; but she recov- 
ered herself, and told him she would go. 
at once to her sister Gilbert, that lived 
only ten miles off, and next day she 
would go to the little hotel at the lakes, 
and leave him to part two true lovers if he 
could and break both their hearts ; she 
should wash her hands of it. 

Bartley asked a moment to consider. 

** Shall we be friends still if you leave 
me like that? Surely after all these 
years you will not tell your sister? You 
will not betray me ? ”’ 

“‘ Never, sir,’’ said she. ‘‘ What for? 
To bring those two together? Why, it 
would part them forever. I wonder at , 
you, a gentleman, and in business all your 
life, yet you don’t seem te see through the 
muddy water as I do that is only a plain 
woman.’’ 

She then told him her clothes were nearly 
all packed, and she could startin an hour. 

“You shall have the break .and the 
horses,’’ said he, with great alacrity. 


Everything transpires quickly in a 
small house, and just as she had finished 
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packing, in came Mary in violent distress. 
‘¢ What, is it true? Are you going to 
leave me, now my heart is broken? Oh, 
nurse ! nurse ! ”’ 

This was too much even for stout- 
hearted Nancy Easton. 

‘‘Oh, my child !.my child! ’’ she cried, 
and sat down on her box sobbing violent- 
ly, Mary infolded in her arms, and then 
they sat crying and rocking together. 

‘“Papa does not love me as I do him,”’ 


sobbed Mary, turning bitter for the first- 


time. “He breaks my heart, and sends 
you away the same day, for fear you 
should comfort me.” 

“No, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Easton; 
‘“you are wrong. Hedoes not send me 
away; 1 go by my own wish.” 

“Qh, nurse, you desert me! then you 
don’t know what has happened.”’ 

“‘Oh yes, I do; I know all about it; 
and I’m leaving because I can’t do what 
he wishes. You see it is this way, Miss 
Mary—your father has been very good to 
me, and I am his debtor. I must not 
stay here and help you to thwart him— 
that would be ungrateful—and yet I can’t 
take his side against you. Master has 
got reasons why you should not marry 
Walter Clifford, and—”’ 

«« He told me so himself,”’ said Mary. 

pet but he didn’t tell you De. rea- 
sons.’ 

SONOS 

“No more must I. 


c But, Miss Mary, 
“Tl tell you this. 


I know his reasons 
well; his reasons why you should not 
marry Walter Clifford are my rea- 
sons why you should marry no other 
man.”’ 

“*Oh, nurse! oh, 
gel!” 

“So when friends differ like black and 
white, ’tis best to part. I’m going to my 
sister Gilbert this afternoon, and to-mor- 
row to my sister Sally, at her hotel.’’ 

*‘Oh, nurse, must you? must you? I 
shall have not a friend to advise or con- 
sole me till Mr. Hope comes back. Oh, I 
hope that won’t be long now.’’ 

Mrs. Easton dropped her hands upon 
her knees and looked at Mary Bartley. 

“What, Miss Mary, would you go to 


you dear, good an- 
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Mr. Hope in stch a matter as this? 
Surely you would not have the face ?”’ 

‘* Not take my breaking heart to Mr. 
Hope!”’ cried Mary, with a sudden flood 
of tears. ‘‘You might as well tell me 
not to lay my trouble before my God. 
Dear, dear Mr. Hope, who saved my lile 
in those deep waters, and then cried over 
ine, darling deari! I think more of that 
than of his courage. Do you think I am 
blind? He loves me better than my own 
father does; and it is not a young man’s 
love; it is an angel’s. Not cry to him 
when I am in the deep waters of afflic- 
tion? I could not write of such a thing 
to him for blushing, but the moment he 
returns I shall find some way to let him 
know how happy I have been, how 
broken-hearted Lam, and that papa has 
reasons against him, and they are your ~ 
reasons for him, and that you are both 
afraid to let me know these curious rea- 
sons—me, the poor girl whose heart is 
being made a football of in this house. 
Oh! oh! oh!” 

““Don’t cry, Miss Mary,” 
Easton, tenderly ; 
cite yourself so. 
like this before.”’ 

‘*Had I evér the same reason? You 
have only known the happy, thoughtless 
child. They have made a woman of me 
now, and my peace is gone. I must not 
defy my father, and I will not break 
poor Walter’s heart—the truest heart 
that ever beat. Not tell dear Mr. Hope? 
Pll tell him everything, if I’m cut in 
pieces for it.” And her beautiful eyes 
flashed lightning through her tears. 

‘“Hum!’’ said Mrs. Easton, under her 
breath, and looking down at her own feet. 

‘And pray what does ‘hum’ mean ?”’ 


said Nurse 
‘‘and pray don’t ex- 
Why, I never saw you 


_asked Mary, fixing her eyes with prodig- 


ious keenness on the woman’s face. 

“Well, I don’t suppose ‘hum’ means 
anything,”’ said Mrs. Easton, still looking 
down. 

“* Doesn’t it??? said Mary. << With 
such a face as that it means a volume, 
And I'll make it my business to read that 
voluine.”’ 

[orl un le: 


** And Mr. Hope shall help me.; 
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CHAPTER IX. 
LOVERS .PARTED. 


WALTER, little dreaming the blow his 
own love had received, made Percy write 
Julia an apology, and an invitation to 
visit his new house if he was forgiven. 
Julia said she could not forgive him, and 
would not go. Walter said, ‘‘ Put on 
your bonnet, and take a little drive with 
me.” 

**Oh, with pleasure,”’ said Julia, slyly. 

So then Walter drove her to the new 
house, without a word of remonstrance 
on her part, and Fitzroy met her radiant, 
and Walter slipped away round a corner, 
and when he came back the quarrel had 
dissolved. He had brought a hamper 
with all the necessaries of life—table- 
cloth, napkins, knives, forks, spoons, 
cold pie, salad, and champagne. They 
lunched beside the brook on the lawn. 
The lovers drank his health, and Julia 
appointed him solemnly to the post of 
“‘peace-maker,’’ ‘‘for,’’ said she, “ you 
have shown great talent that way, and I 
foresee we shall want one, for we shall be 
always quarreling ; shan’t we, Percy ?’’ 

‘«* N—o ; n—never again.”’ 

“«‘Then you mustn’t be jealous.”’ 

“T’m not. I d—despise j—jealousy. 
I’m above it.” ; 

“¢ Oh, indeed,’’ said Julia, dryly. 

“Come, don’t begin again, you two,”’ 
said Walter, ‘‘ or—no champagne.”’ 

““Now what a horrid threat!’ said 
Julia. ‘‘I’ll be good, for one.”’ 

In short they had a merry time, and 
Walter drove Julia home. Both were in 
high spirits. 

In the hall Walter found a short note 
from Mary Bartley : 


“<‘ DEAR, DEAR WALTER—I write with 
a bleeding heart to tell you that papa has 
only just discovered our attachment, and 
Iam grieved to say he disapproves of it, 
and has forbidden me to encourage your 
love, that: is dearer to me than all the 
world. It is very hard. It seems so 
cruel. But I must obey. Do not make 
obedience too difficult, dear Walter. And 
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pray, pray do not be as unhappy asI am. 
He says he has reasons, but he has not 
told me what they are, except that your 
father has other views for you; but, in- 
deed, with both parents against us what 
can we do? Forgive me the pain this will 
give you. Ask yourself whether it gives 
me any less. You were all the world to 
me. Now everything is dull and distaste- 
ful. What a change in one little day! 
‘We are very unfortunate. But it cannot 
be forever. And if you will be constant 
to me, you know I shall to you. I could 
not change. Ah, Walter, I little thought 
when I said I would temporize, how soon 
I should be called on to do it. I can’t 
write any more for crying. Ido nothing 
but cry ever since papa was so cruel ; but 
I must obey. Your loving, sorrowful 
SOM ARV 5c 


This letter was a chilling blow to poor 
Walter. He took it into his own room 
and read it again and again. It brought 
the tears into his own eyes, and discour- 
aged him deeply for a time. But, of 
course, he was not so disposed to suc- 
cumb to authority as the weaker vessel 
was. He wrote back: 


“«My own LovE—Don’t grieve for me. 
I don’t care for anything so long as you 
love me. I shall resist, of course. As 
for my father, Iam going to marry Julia | 
to Percy Fitzroy, and so end my gover- 
nor’s nonsense. As for your father, I do 
not despair of softening him. It is only 
a check; it is not a defeat. Who on 
earth can part us if we are true to each 
other? God bless you, dearest! I did 
not think you loved me so much. Your 
letter gives me comfort forever, and only 
disappointment for a time. Don’t fret, 
sweet love. It will be all right in the end. 

“Your grateful, hopeful love, till death, 

‘¢ W ALTER.’” 


Mary opened this letter with a beating 
heart. She read it with tears and smiles 
and utter amazement. She knew so lit- 
tle about the male character that this 
way of receiving a knock-down blow as- 
tonished and charmed her. She thought 
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to herself, no wonder women look up to 
They will have their own way ; 
they resist, of course. How sensible ! 
We give in, right or wrong. What a 
comfort I have got a man to back me, 
‘and not a poor sorrowing, despairing, 
obeying thing like myself!” 

So she was comforted for the minute, 
and settled in her own mind that she 
would be good and obedient, and Walter 
should do all the fighting. But letters 
soon cease to satisfy the yearning hearts 
of lovers unnaturally separated. Walter 
and Mary lived so near each other, yet 
now they never met. Bartley took care 
of that. He told Mary she must not 
walk out without a maid or ride without 
a servant ; and he gave them both special 
orders. He even obliged her with his 
own AE though that rather bored 
him. 

Under this severe restraint Mary’s 
health and spirits suffered, and she lost 
some of her beautiful color. 

Walter’s spirits were kept up only by 
anger. Julia Clifford saw he was in 
trouble, and asked him what was the 
matter. 

“Oh, nothing that would interest you,’’ 
said he, rather sullenly. 

«“Wxcuse me,’ said’ishe. “I ‘am al- 
ways interested in the troubles of my 
friends, and you have been a good friend 
to me.” 

‘It is very good of you to think so. 
Well, then, ap I am unhappy: Tam 
crossed in love.’ 

“Ts it that fair girl you introduced me 
to when out riding ?”’ 

PY esse” 

“She is lovely.’’ 

“Miss Clifford, she is an angel.”’ 

“Ha! ha! We are all angels till we 
are found out. Who is the man?”’ 

«What man ?”’ 

“«That she prefers to my good Walter. 
She deserves a good whipping, your an- 
gel.” 

““Much obliged to you, Miss Clifford ; 
but she prefers no man to your good Wal- 
ter, though I am not worthy to tie her 
shoes. Why, we are devoted to each 
other.’’ 
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«Well, you needn’t fly out at me. I 
am your friend, as you will see. Make 
me your confidante. Explain, please. 
How can you be crossed in love if there’s 
no other man ?”’ 

_Tt’s her father. He has discovered 
our love, and forbids her to speak to me.’’ 

‘‘Her father!” said Julia, contemptu- 


ously. ‘Is that all? That for her fa- 
ther! You shall have her in spite of fifty 
fathers. If it had been a lover, now.”’ 


‘“T should have talked to him, not to 
you,’’ said Walter, with his eyes flash- 
ing. 

*‘Be quiet, Walter: as it is nota lover, 
nor even a mother; you shall have the 
girl ; and a very sweet girl she is. Will 
you accept me for your ally? Women 
are wiser than men in these, things, and 
understand one another.’’ 

“<Oh, Miss Clifford,’’ said Walter, ‘‘this 
is good of you! Of course it will be a 
great blessing to us both to have your 
sympathy and assistance.”’ 

«Well, then,’’ said Julia, ‘‘ begin by 
telling me—have you spoken to her fa- 
ther?” 

“Mo?” 

‘Then that is the very first thing to be 
done. Come, order our horses. We will 
ride over directly. I will cal on Miss 
Bartley, and you on Mister. Now mind, 
you must ignore all that has passed, and 
just ask his permission to court his daugh- 
ter. While you are closeted with him, 
the young lady and I will learn each 
other’s minds with a celerity you poor 
slow things have no idea of.’ 

‘*] see one thing,’’ said Walter, ‘that 
I am a child in such matters compared 
with you. What decision! what prompti- 
tude !”’ 

‘Then. imitate it, 
the horses directly ; 
her foot impatiently. : 

Walter turned to the stables without 
another word, and Julia flew upstairs to 
put on her riding-habit. 


Order 
and she stamped 


young man. 
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Bartley was in a study with a map of 
the farm before him, and two respectable 
but rather rough men in close conference 
over it. These were practical men from 


oy 
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the county of Durham, whom he had fer- 

reted out by means of an agent, men 
' who knew a great deal about coal. They 
had already surveyed the farm, and con- 
firmed Hope’s opinion that coal lay below 
the surface of certain barren fields, and 
the question now was as to the exact spot 
where it would be advisable to sink the 
first shaft. 

Bartley was heart and soul in this, and 
elevated by love of gain far above such 
puny considerations as the happiness of 
Mary Bartley and her lover. She, poor 
. girl, sat forlorn in her little drawing- 
~ room, and tried to draw a bit, and tried 
to read a bit, and tried to reconcile a new 
German symphony to her ear as well as 
to her judgment, which told her it was too 
learned not to be harmonious, though it 
sounded very discordant. But all these 
efforts ended in a sigh of despondency, 
and in brooding on innocent delights for- 
bidden, and a prospect which, to her youth 
and inexperience, seemed a wilderness 
robbed of the sun. 

While she sat thus pensive and sad 
there came a sudden rush and clatter of 
hoofs, and Miss Clifford and Walter Clif- 
ford reined up their horses under the very 
window. 

Mary started up delighted at the bare 
sight of Walter, but amazed and puzzled. 
The next moment her quick intelligence 
told her this was some daring maneuver 
or other, and her heart beat high. 

Walter opened the door and stood be- 
side it, affecting a cold ceremony. 

“Miss Bartley, I have brought Miss 
Clifford to call on -you at her request. 
My own visit is to your father. Where 
shall I find him?” 

‘In his study,’’ 
ley. 

Walter returned, and the two ladies 


murmured Miss Bart- 


looked at each other steadily for one mo- | 


ment, and took stock of one another’s 
dress, looks, character, and souls with 
supernatural rapidity. Then Mary smiled, 
and motioned her visitor to a seat, and 
waited. 

Miss Clifford made her 
obliquely at first. 


approaches 


“IT ought to apologize to you for not | 


Bt} 
returning your call before this. At any ‘ 
rate, here lam at last.’’ 

“You are most welcome, Miss Clif- 


ford,’ said Mary, warmly. 

‘Now the ice is broken, I want you to 
call me Julia.”’ 

“« May I?”’ 

“You may, and you must, if I call you 
Mary. Why, you know we are cousins ; 
at least I suppose so. We are both 
cousins of Walter Clifford, so we must be 
cousins to each other.’’ 

And she fixed her eyes on her fair 
hostess in a very peculiar’ way. 

Mary returned this fixed look with such 
keen intelligence that her gray eyes 
actually scintillated. : 

““Mary, I seldom waste much time be- 
fore I come to the point. Walter Clif- 
ford is a good fellow; he has behaved 
well to me. JI had a quarrel with mine, 
and Walter played the peace-maker, and 
brought us together again without wound- 
ing my pride. By-and-by I found out 
Walter himself was in grief about you. 
It was my turn, wasn’t it? I made him 
tell me all. He wasn’t very willing, but 
I would know. Isee his love is making 
him miserable, and so is yours, dear.”’ 

“Oh yes.” 

“So I took it on me to advise him. I 
have made him call on your father. 
Fathers sometimes pooh - pooh their 
daughters’ affections ; but when the son 
of Colonel Clifford comes with a formal 
proposal of marae Mr. Bartley cannot 
pooh-pooh him.”’ 

Mary clasped her hands, but said noth- 
ing. 

Julia flowed on: 

«* And the next thingy is to comfort you. 


‘You seem to want a good cry, dear.” 


““ Yes, I d—do.”’ 

‘* Then come here and take it.”’ 

No sooner said than done. Mary’s 
head on Julia’s ,shoulder, and Julia’s 
arm round Mary’s waist. 

«< Are you better, dear ?’”’ 

‘<Olseso much... 

“‘Tt is a comfort, isn’t it? Well, now, 
listen to me. Fathers sometimes delay 
a girl’s happiness; but they don’t often 
destroy it; they don’t go and break her 
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heart as some mothers do. A mother 
that is resolved to have: her own way 
brings another man forward ; fathers are 
too simple to see that is the only way. 
And then a designing mother cajoles the 
poor girl and deceives her, and does a 
number of things a man would call vil- 
lainies. Don’t you fret your heart out 
for so small a thing asa father’s opposi- 
tion. You are sure to tire him out if he 
loves you, and if he doesn’t love you, or 
loves money better, why, then, he is not 
a worthy rival to my cousin Walter, for 


that man really loves you, and would ' 


marry you if you had nota penny. So 
would Perey Fitzroy marry me. And 
that is why I prefer him to the grenadiers 
and plungers with silky mustaches, and 
half an eye on me and an eye and a half 
on my money.”’ 

Many other things passed between 
these two, but what we have endeavored 
to repeat was the cream of Julia’s dis- 
course, and both her advice and her sym- 
pathy were for the time a wonderful 
comfort to the love-sick, solitary girl. 

But our business is with Walter Clif- 
ford. As soon as he was announced, Mr. 
Bartley dismissed his rugged visitors, and 
received Walter affably, though a little 
stiffly. a. 

Walter opened his: business at once, and 
told him he had come to ask his permis- 
sion to court his daughter. He said he 
had admired her from the first moment, 
and now his happiness depended on her, 
and he felt sure he could make her happy; 
not, of course, by his money, but by his 
devotion. Then as to making a proper 
provision for her— 

Here Bartley stopped him. 

‘“‘My young friend,’”’ said he, ‘‘ there 
can be no objection either to your person 
or your position. But there are difficul- 
ties, and at present there are serious 
ones. Your father has other views.”’ 

‘*But, Mr. Bartley,’’ said Walter, ea- 
gerly, ‘‘he must abandon them. The 
lady is engaged.”’ ; 

‘“Well, then,” said Bartley, “it will 
be time to come to me when he has aban- 
doned those views, and also overcome his 
prejudices against me and mine. But 
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there is another difficulty. My daughter 
is not old enough to marry, and I object 
to long engagements. Everything, there- 
fore, points to delay, and on this I must 
insist.”’ 

Bartley having taken this moderate 
ground, remained immovable. He prom- 
ised to encourage no other suitor; but in 
return he said he had a right to demand 
that Walter would not disturb his daugh- 
ter’s peace of mind until the prospect 
was clearer. In short, instead of being 
taken by surprise, the result showed 
Bartley quite prepared for this inter- 
view, and he baffled the young man with- 
out offending him. He was cautious not 
to do that, because he was going to mine 
for coal. and feared remonstrances, and 
wanted Walter to take his part, or at 
least to be neutral, knowing his love for 
Mary. So they parted good friends ; but 
when he retailed the result to Julia Clif- 
ford she shook her head, and said the old 
fox had outwitted him. Soon after, knit- 
ting her brows in thought for some time, 
she said, “She is very young, much 
younger than she looks. Iam afraid you 
will have to wait a little, and watch.’’ 

* But,’ said Walter, in dismay, ‘‘am 
I not to see her or speak to her all the 
time I am waiting ?”’ 

‘“T’d see both fathers hanged first, if I 
was a man,’’ said Julia. 

In short, under the courageous advice 
of Julia Clifford, Walter began to throw 
himself. in Mary’s way, and look discon- 
solate; that set Mary pining directly, 
and Julia found her pale, and grieving 
for Walter, and persuaded her to write 
him two or three lines of comfort; she 
did, and that drew pages from him. Un- 
fortunately he did not restrain himself, 
but flung his whole heart upon paper, 
and raised a tumult in the innocent heart 
of her who read his passionate longings. 

She was so worked upon that at last 
one day she confided to Julia that her old 
nurse was going to visit her sister, Mrs. 
Gilbert, who lived only ten miles off, and 
she thought she should ride and see 
her. 

““When?” asked Julia, carelessly. 

‘Oh, any day next week,” said Mary, 
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carelessly. <‘‘ Wednesday, if it is fine. 
She will not be there till Monday.” » 

*¢ Does she know ?”’ asked Julia. 

“Oh yes; and left because she could 
not agree with papa about it; and, dear, 
she said a strange thing—a very strange 
thing: she knew papa’s reasons against 
him, and they were her reasons for him.”’ 

‘‘Fancy that!’ said Julia. 
ther told you what the reasons were? ”’ 

“No; he wouldn’t. They both treat me 
like a child.’’ 

‘“You mean they pretend to,’’ she 

‘added. — 

“T see one thing; there is some mys- 
tery behind this. I wonder what it is?” 

“Ten to one, it is money. I am only 

twenty, but already I have found out 
that money governs the world. Let me 
see—your mother was a Clifford. She 
must have had money. Did she settle 
any on you?”’ 

“Tam sure I don’t know.”’ 

«Ten to one she did, and your father 
is your trustee; and when you marry, he 
must show his accounts and cash up. 
There, that is where the shoe pinches.’’ 

Mary was distressed. 

<““Oh, don’t say so, dear. I can’t bear 
to think that of papa. You make me 

_very unhappy.”’ . 

‘Forgive me, dear,’’ said Julia. “TI 
am too bitter and suspicious. Some day 
I will tell you things in my own life that 
have soured me. Money—lI hate the very 
word,” she said, clinching her teeth. 

She urged her view no more, but in her 
own heart she felt sure that she had read 
Mr. Bartley aright. Why, he was a 
trader, into the bargain. 

As for Mary, when she came to think 
over this conversation, her own subtle in- 
stincts told her that stronger pressure 
than ever would now be brought upon 
her. Her timidity, her maiden modesty, 
and her desire to do right set her on her 
defense. She determined to have loving 
but impartial advice, and so she overcame 
her shyness and wrote to Mr. Hope. Even 
then she was in no hurry to enter, upon 
such a subject by letter, so she must com- 
mence by telling him that,her father had 
set a great many people, most of them 
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strangers, to dig for coal. That cross old 
thing, Colonel Clifford, had been‘heard to 
sneer at her dear father, and say unkind 
and disrespectful things—that the love of 
money led to loss of money, and that 
papa might just as well dig a well and 
throw his money into that. She her- 
self was sorry he had not waited for Mr. 
Hope’ s return before undertaking so se- 
rious a speculation. Warmed by ‘this 
preliminary, she ventured into the deli- 
cate subject, and told him the substance 
of what we have told the reader, only in 
a far more timid and suggestive way, 
and implored him to advise her by return 
of post if possible—or why not come 
home? Papa had said only yesterday, 
“‘T wish Hope was here.’’ She got an 
answer by: return of post. It disap- 
pointed her, on the whole. Mr. Hope 
realized the whole situation, though she 
had sketched it faintly instead of painting - 
it boldly. He was all sympathy, and he 
saw at once that he could not himself 
imagine a better match for her than 
Walter Clifford. But.then he observed 
that Mr. Bartley himself offered ho per- 
sonal objection, but wished the matter to 
be in abeyance until she was older, and 
Colonel Clifford’s objection to the connec- 
tion should be removed or softened. That 
might really be hoped for should Miss 
Clifford marry Mr. Fitzroy ; and really in 
the meantime he (Hope) could hardly 
take on him to encourage her in impa- 
tience and disobedience. He should pre- 
fer to talk to Bartley first. With him he 
should take a less hesitating line, and 
set her happiness above everything. In 
short, he wrote cautiously. He inwardly 
resolved to be on the spot very soon, 
whether Bartley wanted him or not; but 
he did not tell Mary this. 

Mary was disappointed. ‘ How kind 
and wise he is!’’ she said to Julia—‘‘ too 
wise.” ; 


Next Wednesday morning Mary Bart- 
ley rode to Mrs. Gilbert, and was re- 
ceived by her with courtesy, but with a 
warm embrace by Mrs. Easton. After a 
while the latter invited her into the par- 
lor, saying there is somebody there; but 
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no one knows. ‘This, however, though 
hardly unexpected, set Mary’s heart beat- 
ing, and when the parlor door was opened 
Mrs. Easton stepped back, and Mary 
was alone with Walter Clifford. 

Then might those who oppose an hon- 
est and tender affection have learned a 
lesson. It was no longer affection only. 
It was passion. Walter was pale, agi- 
tated, eager ; he kissed her hands impetu- 
ously, and drew her to his bosom. She 
sobbed there; he poured inarticulate 
words over her, and still held her, pant- 
ing, to his beating heart. Even when the 
first gush of love subsided a little he 
could not be so reasonable as he used to 
be. He was wild against his own father, 
hers, and every obstacle, and implored 
her to marry him at once by special 
license, and leave the old people to untie 
the knot if they could. 

Then Mary was astonished and hurt. 
«¢ A clandestine marriage, Mr. Clifford !’’ 
said she. ‘‘I thought you had more re- 
spect for me than to mention such a 
thing.”’ 

Then he had to beg her pardon, and say 
the separation had driven him mad. 

Then she forgave him. 

Then he took advantage of her clem- 
ency, and proceeded calmly to show her 
it was their only chance. 

Then Mary forgot how severely she had 
checked him, and merely said that was 
the last thing she would consent to, and 
bound him on his honor never to mention 
to Julia Clifford that he had proposed 
such a thing. Walter promised that 
readily enough, but stuck to his point; 
and as Mary’s pride was wounded, and 
she -was a girl of great spirit though 
love-sick, she froze to him, and soon after 
said she was very sorry, but she must not 
stay too long or papa would be angry. 
She then begged him not to come out 
of the parlor, or the servant would see 
him. 

“That is a trifle,’ said Walter. <<] 
am going to obey you in greater things 
than that. Ah! Mary, Mary, you don’t 
love me as I love you! ”’ 

“No, Walter,’’ said Mary, “I do not 
love you as you love me, for I respect 
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you.”” Then her lip trembled, and her 
eyes filled with tears. . 

Walter fell on his knees, and kissed her 
skirt several times ; then ended with her 
hand, ‘Oh, don’t harbor such a thought 
as that!’’ said he. 

She sobbed, but made no reply. 

They parted good friends, but chilled. 

That made them both unhappy to 
think of. 

It was only two, or at the most three, 
days after this that, as Mary was walking 
in the garden, a nosegay fell at her feet. 
She picked it up, and immediately found 
a note half secreted init. The next mo- 
ment it was entirely secreted in her bosom. ' 
She sauntered in-doors, and scudded up- 
stairs to her room to read it. 

The writer told her in a few agitated 
words that their fathers had met, and he 
must speak.to her directly. Would she 
meet him fora moment at the garden gate 
at nine o’clock that evening ? 

‘““No, no, no!” cried Mary, as if he was 
there. She was frightened. Suppose they 
should be caught. The shame—the dis- 
grace. But oh, the temptation! Well. 
then, how wrong of him to tempt her! 
She must not go. There was no time to 
write and refuse; but she must not go. 
She would not go. And in this resolution 
she persisted. Nine o’clock struck, and 
she never moved. Then she began to 
picture Walter’s face of disappointment 
and his unhappiness. At ten minutes 
past nine she tied a handkerchief round 
her head and went. 

There he was at the gate, pale and agi- 
tated. He did not give her time to scold 
him. 

‘‘Pray forgive me,” he said; “but I 
saw no other way. It is all over, Mary, 
unless you love me as I love you.”’ ’ 

“Don’t begin by doubting me,’’ she 
said. ‘Tell me, dear.”’ 

“It is soon told. Our fathers have met 
at that wretched pit, and the foreman has 
told me what passed between them. My 
father complained that mining for coal 
was not husbandry, and it was very un- 
fair to do it, and to smoke him out of 
house and home. (Unfortunately the wind 
was west, and blew the smoke of the 
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steam-engine over his lawn.) Your fa- 

ther said he took the farm under that ex- 

press stipulation.’ Colonel Clifford said, 

‘No; the condition was smuggied in.’ 

‘Then smuggle it out,’ said Mr. Bartley.” 
aeOh tr? 

“Tf it had .only ended there, Mary. 
But they were both in a passion, and 
must empty their hearts. Colonel Clif- 
ford said he had every respect for you, 
but had other views for his son. Mr. 
Bartley said he was thankful to hear it, 
for he looked higher for his daughter.* 
‘Higher in trade, I suppose,’ said my 
father; ‘the Lord Mayor’s nephew.’ 
‘Well,’ said Mr. Bartley, ‘I would 
rather marry her to money than to 
mortgages.’ And the end of it was they 
parted enemies for life.”’ 

““No, no; not for life! ’’ 

“For life, Mary. It is an old grudge 
revived. Indeed, the first quarrel was 
only skinned over. Don’t deceive your- 
self. We have nothing to do but disobey 
them or part.” 

‘« And you can say that, Walter? 
have a little patience ! ’’ 

““So I would,’’ said: Walter, “if there 
was any hope. Butthereisnone. There 
is nothing to wait for but the death of our 
parents, and by that time I shall be an 
elderly man, and you will have lost your 
bloom and wasted your youth—for what? 
No; I feel sometimes this will drive me 
mad, or make mea villain. I am begin- 
ning to hate my own father, and every- 
body else that thwarts my love. How 
can they earn my hate more surely? 
No, Mary; I see the future as plainly 
as I see your dear face, so pale and 
shocked. I can’t help it. If you will 
marry me, and so make sure, I will 
keep it secret as long as you like; I 
shall have got you, whatever they may 
say or do; but if you won’t, I'll leave 
the country at once, and get peace if I 
can’t get love.”’ 

‘‘Leave the country?’ said. Mary, 
faintly. ‘‘ What good: would that do?” 

‘“‘I don’t know. Perhaps bring my 
father to his senses for one thing; and 
—who knows ?—perhaps you will listen 
to reason when you see I can’t wait for 
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.the consent of two egotists—for that is 


what they both are—that have no real 
love or pity for you or me.” 

“ Ah,”’ said Mary, with a deep sigh, 
*“T see even men have their faults, and I 
admired them so. They are impatient, 
selfish.”’ 

«Yes, if it is selfish to defend one’s self 
against brutal selfishness, I am selfish ; 
and that is better than to be a slave to 
egotists, and He down to be trodden on 
as you would do. Come, Mary, for pity’s 
sake, decide which you love best—your 
father, who does not care much for you, 
or me, who adore you, and will give youa 
life of gratitude as well as love, if you 
will only see things as they are and al- 
ways will be, and trust yourself to me as 
my dear, dear, blessed, adored wife ! ”’ 

*‘T love you best,’’ said Mary, “and I, 
hope it is not wicked. But I love him 
too, though he does say ‘wait.’ And I 
respect myself, and I dare not defy my 
parent, and I will not marry secretly ; 
that is degrading. And, oh, Walter, 
think how young I am and inexperi- 
enced, and you that are so much older, 
and I hoped would be my guide and make 
me better; is it you who tempt me to 
clandestine meetings that I blush for, and 
a clandestine marriage for which I should 
despise myself ? ”’ 

Walter turned suddenly calm,for these 
words pricked his conscience. 


‘* You are right,’’ said he. .““I am a 
blackguard, and you are an angel of 
purity and goodness. Forgive me, I will 


never tempt nor torment youagain. For 
pity’s sake forgive me. You don’t know 
what men’s passions are. Forgive me!’’ 

«With all my heart, dear,’’ said Mary, 
crying gently. 

He put both arms suddenly round her 
neck and kissed her wet eyés with a sigh 
of despair. Then he seemed to tear him- 
self away by a great effort, and she leaned 
limp and powerless on the gate, and heard 
his footsteps die away into the night. 
They struck chill upon her foreboding 
heart, for she felt that they were parted. 
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ley is his own farmer; well, so was Mr. 
Coke of Norfolk, and the queen made him 

a peer for it—what a sensible sovereign ! 
Are Rothschild and Montefiore shunned 
for their speculations by the nobility ? » 
Whomdo theirdaughters marry? Trade — 


CHAPTER ox. 
THE GORDIAN KNOT. 


WALTER, however, would not despair 


until he had laid the alternative before his 
father. He did so, firmly but coolly. 

His father, irritated by the scene with 
Bartley, treated Walter’s proposal with 
indignant scorn. 

Walter continued to keep his temper, 
and with some reluctance asked him 
whether he owed nothing, not even a 
sacrifice of his prejudices, to a son who 
had never disobeyed him and had im- 
proved his circumstances. 

“© Come, sir,’’ said he ; ‘‘ when the hap- 
piness of my life is at stake I venture to 
lay aside delicacy, and ask you whether 
I have not been a good son, and a ser- 
viceable one to you? ”’ : 

“Yes, Walter,”’ said the Colonel, ‘‘ with 
this exception.’’ 

“Then now or never give me my re- 
ward.”’ 

‘“T’ll try,” said the grim colonel ; «but 
I see it will be hard work. However, I’ll 
try and save you from a mésalliance.’’ 

“A mésalliance, sir? Why, she is a 
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Clifford !’ et 
‘<The deuce she is! 
«As much a Clifford as I am.”’ 
‘““That is news to me.’’ : 
*“Why, one of her parents was a Clif- 

ford, and your own sister. And one of 

mine was an Irish woman.”’ 

“Yes; an O’Ryan; not a trader; not 
a small-coal man.”’ 

“Like the Marquis of Londonderry, sir, 
and: the Earl of Durham. Come, father, 
don’t sacrifice your son, and his happi- 
ness and his love for you, to notions the 
world has outlived. Commerce does not 
lowera gentleman, nor speculation, either, 
in these days. The nobility and the lead- 
ing gentry of these islands are most of 
them in business. They are are all share- 
holders, and often directors of railways, 
and just as much traders as the old coach 
proprietors were. They let their land, 
and so do you, to the highest bidder, not 
for honor or any romantic sentiment, but 
for money, and that is trade. Mr. Bart- 
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rules the world, and keeps it from stag- 
nation. Genius writes or paints or plays 
‘Hamlet ’—for money ; and is respected 
in exact proportion to the amount of 
money it gets. Charity holds bazars, 
and sells at one hundred per cent profit; 


‘and nearly every new church is a trade 


speculation. Is my happiness and hers 
to be sacrificed to the chimeras and 
crotchets that everybody in England but 
you has outlived ? ”’ 

« All this,’’ replied the unflinching sire, 
‘*T have read in the papers, and my son 
shall not marry the daughter of a trader 
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and cad who has insulted me grossly; | 


but that, 1 presume, vou don’t object to.”’ 

This stung Walter so that he feared to 
continue the discussion. a 

‘«“T will not reply,’ said) he: *< You 
drive me to despair. I leave you to 
réflect. Perhaps you will prize me when 
you see me no more.”’ 

With this he left the room, packed up 
his clothes, went to the nearest railway, 
off to London, collected his funds, crossed 
the water. and did not write one word 
to Clifford Hall, except a line to Julia. 
‘‘Left England heartbroken, the victim 
of two egotists and my sweet Mary’s 
weak conscientiousness. God forgive me, 
I am angry even with her, but I don’t 
doubt her love.’’ 

This missive and the general conster- 
nation at Clifford Hall brought Julia full 
gallop to Mary Bartley. 3 

They read the letter together, and Julia 
was furious against Colonel Clifford. But 
Mary interposed. 

““T am afraid,?’ said she, ‘that I am 
the person who was most to blame.’’ 

“Why, what have you done?” 

**He said our case was desperate, and 
waiting would not alter it; and he should 
leave the country unless—’’ 

“Unless what? How can I advise 
you if you have any concealments from 
me?” 
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“Well, then, it was unless I would 
consent to a clandestine marriage.”’ 

“And you refused—very properly.’’ 

‘‘And I refused —very properly one 
would think—and what is the conse- 
quence? I have driven the man I love 
away from his friends, as well as from 
me, and now I begin to be very sorry for 
my properness.”’ 

“But you don’t blush for it as you 
would for the other. The idea! To be 
married on the sly and to have to hide it 
from everybody, and to be found out 
at last, or else be suspected of worse 
things.”’ 

‘What worse things ?”’ 

“Never you mind, child ; your woman- 
ly instinct is better than knowledge or 
experience and it has guided you straight. 
If you had consented, I should have lost 
my respect for you.”’ 

And then, as the small view of a thing 
is apt to enter the female head along with 
the big view, she went on, with great ani- 
mation : 

‘“And then fora young lady to sneak 
into a church without her friends, with 
no carriages, no favors, no wedding-cake, 
no bishop, no proper dress, not even a 
bridal veil fit to be seen! Why, it ought 
to be the great show of a girl’s life, and 
she ought to be a public queen, at all 
events for that one day, for ten to one 
she will be a slave all the rest of her life 
if she loves the fellow.”’ 

She paused for breath one moment. 

«And it isn’t as if you were low people. 
Why, it reminds me of a thing I read in 
some novel: a city clerk, or some such 
person, took a walk with his sweetheart 
into the country, and all of a sudden he 
said,“ Why, there is something hard in 
my pocket. What is it, ] wonder? A 
plain gold ring. Does it fit you? Try it 
on, Polly. Why, it fits you, I declare; 
then keep it till further orders.’ Then 
they walked a little further. ‘ Why, what 
is this? Two pairs of white gloves. Try 
the little pair on, and I will try the big 
ones. Stop! Ideclare here’s a church, and 
' the bells beginning to ring. Why,who told 
them that I’ve got a special license in my 
pocket? Hallo! there are two fellows 
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hanging about; best men, witnesses, or 
some such persons, I should not wonder. 
I think I know one of them; and here is 
a parson coming over a stile! What an 
opportunity for us now just to run in and 
get married ! Come on, old girl, lend me 
that wedding-ring a minute, I’l] give it 
you back again in the church.’ No, thank 
you, Mr. Walter; we love you very dear- 
ly, but we are ladies, and we respect our- 
selves.” 

In short, Julia confirmed Mary Bartley 
in her resolution, but she could not con- 
sole her under the consequences. Walter 
did not write a line even to her; she 
couldn’t but fear that he was really in 
despair, and would cure himself of his 
affection if he could. She began to pine; 
the roses faded gradually out of her 
cheeks, and Mr. Bartley himself began 
at last to pity her, for though he did not 
love her, he liked her, and was proud of 
her affection. Another thing, Hope might 
come home now any day, and if he found 


| the girl sick and pining, he might say 


this is a breach of contract. 

He asked Mary one day whether she 
wouldn’t like a change. “I could take 
you to the seaside,’”’ said he, but not very 
cordially. 

“No, papa,’’ said Mary; ‘‘why should 
you leave your mine when everything is 
going so prosperously ? I think I should 
like to go to the lakes, and pay my old 
nurse a visit.”’ 

' “And she would talk to you of Walter — 
Clifford ?”’ 

«Yes, papa,’ said Mary firmly, ‘she 
would; and that’s the only thing that 
can do me any good.”’ 

<‘Well, Mary,’’ said Bartley, ‘“‘if she 
could be content with praising him, and 
regretting the insuperable obstacles, and 
if she would encourage you to be patient 
—there, let me think of it.”’ 

Things went hard with Colonel Clifford. 
He felt his son’s desertion very bitterly, 
though he was too proud to show it; he 
now found out that universally as he was 
respected, it was Walter who was the 
most beloved both in the house and in 
the neighborhood. 

One day he heard a multitude shouting 
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and soon learned the reason. Bartley had 
struck a rich vein of coal and tons were 
coming up to the surface. Colonel Clif- 
ford would not go, near the place, but he 
sent old Baker to inquire, and Baker from 
that day.used to bring him back a num- 
ber of details, some of them especially gall- 
ing tohim. By degrees, and rapid ones, 
Bartley was becoming a rival magnate ; 
the poor came to him for the slack, or 
very small coal, and took it away gratis ; 
they flattered him, and, to please him, 
spoke slightingly of -Colonel Clifford, 
which they had never ventured to .do 
before. But soon a circumstance oc- 


_ eurred which mortified the old soldier 


more than all. He was, sole -proprietor 
of the village and every house in it, with 
the exception of a certain beer house, 
flanked by an acre and a half of ground. 
This beer-house was a great eye-sore to 
him ; he tried to buy this small freeholder 
out ; but the man saw his advantage and 
demanded £1,500—nearly treble the real 
value. Walter; however, by negotiating 
ina more friendly spirit, had obtained a 
reduction, and was about to complete the 
purchase for £1,150. But when Walter 
left the country the proprietor never 
dreamed of going again to the haughty 
colonel. He went to Bartley, and Bart- 
ley purchased the property in five min- 
utes for £1,200, and paid a deposit to 
clinch the contract. He completed the 
purchase with unheard-of rapidity, and 
set an army of workmen to raise a pit 
village, or street of eighty houses. They 
were ten times better built than the 
colonel’s cottages; not one of them could 
ever be vacant, they were too great a 
boon to the miners; nor could the rent 
be in arrears, with so sharp a hand as the 
mine-owner; the beer-house was to be 
perpetuated, and a nucleus of custom 
secured from the miners, partly by the 
truck system, and partly by the superi- 
ority of the liquor, for Bartley an- 
nounced at once that he should brew 
the beer. 

All these things were too much for a 
man with gout in his system; Colonel 
Clifford had a worse attack of that com- 
plaint than ever; it rose from his feet to 
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other parts of his frame, and he took to 
his bed. 

In that condition a physician and sur- 
geon visited him daily, and his lawyer 
also was sent for, and was closeted with 
him for a long time on more than one 
occasion. 

All this caused a deal of speculation in 
the village, and as a system of fetch and 
carry was now established by which the 
rival magnates also received plenty of 
information, though not always accurate, 
about each other, Mr. Bartley heard what. 
was going on, and put his own construc- 
tion upon it. 


Just when Mr. Hope was expected to 
return came a letter to Mary to say that 
he should be detained a day or two longer, 
as he had a sore throat and fever, but 
nothing alarming. Three or four days. 
later came a letter only signed by him, 
to say he had a slight attack of typhoid 
and was under medical care. 

Mary implored Mr. Bartley to let her 
go to him. He refused, and gave his 
reasons, which were really sufficient, and 
now he became more unwilling than ever 
to let her visit Mrs. Easton. 

This was the condition of affairs when 
one day an old man with white hair, 
dressed in black, and looking almost a. 
gentleman, was driven up to the farm by 
Colonel Clifford’s groom, and asked, in 
an agitated voice, if he might see Miss. 
Mary Bartley. 

Her visitors were so few that she was. 
never refused on speculation, so John 
Baker was shown at once into her draw- 
ing-room., He was too agitated to waste 
time. 

‘“Oh, Miss Bartley,”’ said he, ‘‘ we are 
in great distress at the Hall. Mr. Wal- 
ter has gone, and not left his address,. 
and my poor master is dying !”’ 

‘Mary uttered an unfeigned exclama- 
tion of horror. 

“Ah, miss,’’ said the old man, “ God 
bless you; you feel for us. I’m not on 
the old man’s side, miss; I’m on Mr. 
Walter’s side in this as 1 was in the other ~ 
business, but now Isee my poor old mas- 
ter lying pale and still, not long for this 
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world, I do begin to blame myself. I 
never thought that he would have taken it 
all to heart likethis. But, there, the only 
thing now is to bring them together be- 
fore he goes. We don’t know his address, 
miss; we don’t know what country he is 
in. Hesenta line to Miss Clifford a month 
ago from Dover, but that is all; but, in 
course, he writes to you—that stands to 
reason ; you'll give me his address, miss, 
won’t you? and we shall all bless you.” 

Mary turned pale, and the tears 
streamed down her eyes. “‘ Oh, sir,” 
said she, ‘‘I’d give the world if I could 
tell you. I know who you are; my poor 
Walter has often spoken of you to me, 
Mr. Baker. One word from you would 
have been enough; I would have done 
anything for you that I could. But he 
has never written to me at all. I am as 
much deserted as any of you, and I have 
felt it as deeply as any father can, but 
never have I felt it asnow. What! The 
father to die, and his son’s hand not in 
his; no looks of love and forgiveness to 
pass between them as the poor old man 
leaves this world, its ambitions and its 
quarrels, and perhaps sees for the first 
time how small they all are compared 
with the love of those that love us, and 
the peace of God!’ Then this ardent 
girl stretched out both her hands. ‘ Oh, 
God, if my frivolous life has been inno- 
cent, don’t let me be the cause of this 
horrible thing; don’t let the father die 
without comfort, nor the son without for- 
giveness, for a miserable girl who has 
come between them and meant no harm!”’ 

This eloquent burst quite overpowered 
poor old John Baker. He dropped into 
a chair, his white head sunk upon his 
posom, he sobbed and trembled, and for 
the first time showed his age. 

«‘ What on earth is the matter? ’’ said 
‘Mr. Bartley’s voice, as cold as an icicle, 
at the door. Mary sprang toward him 
impetuously. ‘‘Oh, papa!” she cried, 
«© Colonel Clifford is dying, and we don’t 
know where Walter is; we can’t know.” 

““Wait a little,’ said Bartley, in some 
agitation. ‘‘My letters have just come 
in, and I thought I saw a foreign post- 
mark.”? He slipped back into the hall, 
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| brought, in several letters, selected one, 


and gave it to Mary. 
from Marseilles.’’ 

He then retired to his study, and with- 
out the least agitation or the least loss of 
time, returned with a book of telegraph 
forms. 

Meanwhile Mary tore the letter open, 
and read it eagerly to John Baker. 


“This is for you, 


““GRAND HoTmL NOAILLES, 
MARSEILLES, May 16. 

‘“*My OWN DEAR LOVE—I have vowed 
that I will not write again to tempt you 
to anything you think wrong; but it 
looks like quarreling to hide my address 
from you. Only I do beg of you, as the 
only kindness you can do me now, never 
to let it be known by any living creature 
at Clifford Hall. 

«Yours till death, W ALTER.”’ 

Mr. Bartley entered with the telegraph 
forms, and said to Mary sharply, “‘ Where 
is he?”? Mary told him. ‘‘ Well, write 
him a telegram. It shall be at the rail- 
way in half an hour, at Marseilles theo- 
rétically in one hour, practically in four.” 

Mary sat down and wrote her telegram: 
«“ Pray, come to Clifford Hall. Your fa- 
ther is dangerously ill.”’ : 

‘‘Show it to me,”’ said Bartley. And 
on perusing it: “‘A woman’s telegram. 
Don’t frighten him too much ; leave him 
the option to come or stay.”’ 

He tore it up, and said, ‘‘ Now ait a 
business telegram, and make sure of the 
thing you want.” 

““Come home directly—your father is 
dying.’”’ 

Old Baker started up. “ God bless you, 
sir,’’ says he, ‘‘and God bless you, miss, 
and make you happy one day. Ill take 
it myself, as my trap is at the door.”’ He 
bustled out, and his carriage drove away 
at a great rate. y 

Mr. Bartley went quietly to his study 
to business without another word, and 
Mary leaned back a little, exhausted by 
the scene, but a smile almost of happiness 
came and tarried on her sweet face for 
the first time these many days; as for 
old John Baker, he told his tale triumph- 
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antly at the Hall, and not without vanity, 
for he was proud of his good judgment in 
going to Mary Bartley. 

To the old housekeeper, a most superior 
woman of his ownage, and almost a lady, 
he said something rather remarkable 
which he was careful not to bestow on the 
young wags in the servants’ hall: ‘‘ Mrs. 
Milton,”’ says he, ‘‘] am an old man, and 
have knocked about at home and abroad, 
and seen a deal of life, but I’ve seen some- 
thing to-day that I never saw before.” 

ec Ay, John, surely ; and what ever was 
that ?”’ 

“‘T’ve seen an angel pray to God, and I 
have seen God answer her.”’ 

From that day ,Mary had two stout 
partisans in Clifford Hall. 


Mr. Bartley’s views about Mary now 
began to waver. It occurred to him that 
should Colonel Clifford die and Walter in- 
herit his estates, he could easily come to 
terms with the young man so passionately 
devoted to his daughter. He had only to 
say: ‘‘I can make no allowance at pres- 
ent, but I’ll settle my whole fortune upon 
Mary and her children after my death, if 
you’ll make a moderate settlement at 
present,’? and Walter would certainly 
fall into this, and not demand accounts 
from Mary’s trustee. So now he would 
have positively encouraged Mary in her 


attachment, but one thing held him back* 


a little: he had learned by accident that 
the last entail of Clifford Hall and the de- 
pendent estates dated two generations 
back, so that the entail expired with Col- 
onel Clifford, and this had enabled the 
colonel to sell some of the estates, and 
clearly gave him power now to leave 
Clifford Hall away from his son. Now 
the people who had begun to fetch and 
carry tales between the two magnates 
told him of the lawyer’s recent visits to 
Clifford Hall, and he had some misgivings 
that the colonel had sent for the lawyer 
to alter his will and disinherit, in whole or 
in part, his absent and rebellious son. All 
this taken together made Mr. Bartley re- 
solve to be kinaer to Mary in her love 
affair than he ever had been, but still to 
be guarded and cautious. 
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“Mary, my dear,’ said he. “Il am 
sure you’ll be on thorns till this young 
man comes home; perhaps now would be 
a good time to pay your visit to Mrs. 
Hastone fen 

“Oh, papa, how good of you! but it’s 
twenty miles, I believe, to where she is 
staying at the lakes.” 

‘‘No, no,’’ said Mr. Bartley; “she’s 
staying with her sister Gilbert; quite 


within a drive.’’ 


‘‘ Are you sure, papa? ”’ 

‘‘Quite sure, my dear; she wrote to me 
yesterday about her little pension; the 
quarter is just due.”’ 

‘What! do you allow her a pen- 
sion ?”’ 

“¢Certainly, my dear, or rather I pay 
her little stipend as before: how sur- 
prised you look, Mary! Why, I’m _ not 
like that old colonel, intolerant of other 
people’s views, when they advance them 
civilly. That woman helped ine to save 
your life in a very great danger, and for 
many years she has been as careful as 
a mother, and we are not,:so to say, at 
daggers drawn about Walter Clifford. 
Why I only demand a little prudence 
and patience both from you and from 
her. Now tell me. Is there proper ac- 
commodation for you in Mrs. Gilbert’s 
house?” 

“Oh, yes, papa; it is a farmhouse 
now, but it was a grand place. There’s 
a beautiful spare room with an oriel-win- 
dow.”’ 

“Well, then, you secure that, and 
write to-day to have a blazing fire, and 
the bed properly aired as well as the 
sheets, and you shall go to-morrow in 
the four-wheel; and you can take her 
her little stipend in a letter.”’ 

_This sudden kindness and provision for 
her health and happiness filled Mary’s 
heart to overflowing, and her gratitude 
gushed forth upon Mr. Bartley’s neck. 
The old fox blandly absorbed it, and took 
the opportunity to say, ‘‘ Of course it is 
understood that matters are to go no 
further between you and Walter Clifford. 
Oh, I don’t mean that you’re to make 
him unhappy, or drive him to despair ; 
only insist upon his being patient like 
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yourself. 
later to those sy can wait.’’ 

“Oh, papa,” cried Mary, “ you’ve said 
more to comfort me than Mrs. Easton or 
anybody can; but I feel the charge will 
do me good. I am, oh, so grateful! ’’ 

So Mary wrote her letter, and went to 
Mrs. Easton next day. After the usual 
embraces, she gave Mrs. Easton the let- 
ter, and was duly installed in the state 
bedroom. She wrote to Julia Clifford 


to say where she was, and that was’her 


way of letting Walter Clitford know. 

Walter himself arrived at Clifford Hall 
next day, worn, anxious, and remorseful, 
and was shown at once to his father’s 
bedside. The colonel gave him a wasted 
hand, and said: 

“Dear boy, I thought you’d come. 
We've had our last quarrel, Walter.’”’ 

Walter burst into tears over his fa- 
ther’s hand, and nothing was said be- 
tween them about their temporary es- 
trangeiment. 

The first thing Wealtel did was to get 
two professional nurses from Derby, and 
secure his father constant attention night 
and day, and, above all, nourishment at 
all hours of the night when the patient 
would take it. Onthe afternoon after his 
arrival the colonel fell into a sound sleep, 
Then Walter ordered his horse, and in 
less than an hour was at Mrs. Gilbert’s 
place. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE KNOT CUT.—ANOTHER TIED. 


THE farmhouse the Gilberts occupied 
had been a family mansion of great an- 
tiquity with a moat around it. It was 
held during the civil war by a stout Roy- 
alist, who armed and garrisoned it after 
a fashion with this own servants. This 
had a different effect to what he intended. 
It drew the attention of one of Crom- 
well’s generals, and he dispatched a 
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Everything comes sooner or ] party with cannon and petards to reduce 


the place, while he marched on to join 
Cromwell in enterprises of more impor- 
tance. The detachment of Roundheads 
summoned the place. The Rovalist, to 
show his respect for their authority, 
made his kitchen wench squeak a defiance 
from an upper window, from which she 
bolted with great rapidity as soon as she 
had thus represented the valor of the es- 
tablishment, and when next seen it was 
in the cellar, wedged in between two 
barrels of beer. The men went at it 
hammer and tongs, and in twenty-four 
hours a good many cannon-balls trav- 
ersed the building, a great many stuck 
in the walls like plums in a Christmas 
pudding, the doors were blown in with 
petards, and the principal ‘defenders, with 
a few wounded Roundheads, were car- 
ried off to Cromwell himself; while the 
house itself was fired, and blazed away 
merrily. 

Cromwell threatened the Royalist gen- 
tleman with death for defending an un- 
tenable place. 

““T didn’t know it: was untenable,’’ said 
the gentleman. ‘‘ How could I till I had 
tried ?.”’ 

“You had the fate of fortified places 
to instruct you,’’ said Cromwell, and he 
promised faithfully to hang him on his 
own ruins. 

The gentleman turned pale and his lips 
quivered, but he said, “‘ Well, Mr. Crom- 
T’ve fought for my royal master 
according to my lights, and I can die for 
him.”’ 

“You shall, sir,”’ said Mr. Cromwell. 

About next morning Mr. Cromwell, 
who had often a cool fit after a hot one, 
and was a very big man, take him alto- 
gether, gave a different order. ‘The 
fool thought he was doing his duty; turn 
him loose.”’ 

The fool in question was so proud of his 
battered house that he left it standing 
there, bullets and all, and built him a 
house elsewhere. 

King Charles the Second had not land- 
ed a month before he made him a baronet, 
and one tenant after another occupied a 


portion of the old mansion. Two state- 
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rooms were roofed and furnished with the | 
relics of the entire mansion, and these 
two rooms the present baronet’s surveyor 
occupied at rare intervals when he was 
inspecting the large properties connected 
with the baronet’s estate. 

Mary Bartley now occupied these two 
rooms, connected by folding-doors, and 
she sat pensive in the oriel-window of her 
bedroom. Young ladies cling to their 
bedrooms, especially when they are pretty 
and airy. Suddenly she heard a scurry 
and patter of a horse’s hoof, reined up at 
the side of the house. She darted from 
the window and stood panting in the 
middle of the room. The next minute 
Mrs. Easton entered the sitting-room all 
in a flutter, and beckoned her. Mary 
flew to her. 

“He is. here.”’ 

<T thought he would be.”’ 

<¢ Will you meet him downstairs ? ”’ 

“* No, here.”’ 

Mrs. Easton acquiesced. rapidly closed 
the folding-doors, and went out, saying, 
«Try and calm yourself, Miss Mary.’ 

Miss Mary tried to obey her, but Wal- 
ter rushed in impetuously, pale, worn, 
agitated, yet enraptured at the first sight 
of her, and Mary threw herself round his 
neck in a moment, and he clasped her 
fluttering bosom to his beating heart, 
and this was the natural result of the re- 
straint they had put upon a passionate 
affection: for what says the dramatist 
uestouches, improving upon Horace, so 
taat in England his immortal line is given 
to Moliére. ‘‘ Chassez le naturel, il re- 
vient au galop.”’ 

The next thing was, they held each 
other at arm’s-length, and mourned over 
eich other. , 

““Oh, my poor Mary, how ill you 
look! ”’ 

“Oh, my poor Walter, how pale and 
worn !”’ 

““1t’s all my fault,’’ said Mary. 

““No; it’s all mine,’’ said Walter. 

And so they blamed themselves, and 
grieved over each other, and vowed that 
come what might they would never part 
again. But, lo and behold! Walter went 
on from that to say : 
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« And that we may never part again 
let us marry at once, and put our happi- 
ness out of the reach of accidents.” 

“What !?? said’ “Marv. > “Defys yan 
father upon his dying bed.” ° - 

«‘Oh, no,’’? said Walter, ‘‘that 1 could 
not do. I mean marry secretly, and an- 
nounce it after his decease, if I am to 
lose him.” 

«And why not wait till after his de- 
cease ?’’ said Mary. J 

“Because, then, the laws of society 
would compel us to wait six months, and 
in that six months some infernal obstacle 
or other would be sure to occur, and an- 
other would be sure to follow. I am a 
great dea] older than you, and I see that 
whoever procrastinates happiness, risks 
it ; and whoever shilly-shallies with it de- 
serves to lose it, and generally does.”’ 

Where young ladies are concerned, 
logic does not carry all before it, and so 
Mary opposed all manner of feminine sen- 
timents, and ended by saying she could 
not do such a.thing. 

Then Walter began to be mortified and 
angry; then she cunningly shifted the 
responsibility, and said she would consult 
Mrs. Easton. 

‘Then consult her in my presence,’’ 
said Walter. 

Mary had not bargained for that; she 
had intended to secure Mrs. Easton on 
her side. and then take her opinion. 
However, as Walter’s proposal was fair, 
she called Mrs. Haston, and they put the 
case to her, and asked her to give her 
candid opinion. 

Mrs. Easton, however, took alarm at 
the gravity of the proposal, and. told 
them both she knew things that were 
unknown to both of them, and it “was 
not so easy for her to advise. 

“Well, but,” said» Walter, “if sou 
know more than we do you are the very 
person that can advise. All I know is 
that if we are not married now, I shall 
have to wait six months at least, and if I 
stay here Mr. Bartley and I shall quar- 
rel, and he will refuse me Mary; and if 
I go abroad again I shall get knocked 
on the head, or else Mary will pine away 
again, and Bartley will send her to Ma- 
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deira, and we shall lose our happiness, as | took a little walk together. Walter Clif- 


all shilly-shallying fools do.’’ 

Mrs. Easton made no reply to this, 
though she listened attentively to it. 
She walked to the window and thought 
quietly to herself ; then she came back 
again and sat down, and after a pause 
she said, very gravely, ‘‘ Knowing all I 
know, and seeing all I see, I advise you 
two to marry at once by special license, 
and keep it secret from every one who 
knows you—but myself —till a proper 
time comes to reveal it; and it’s borne 
in upon me that that time will come be- 
fore long, even if Colonel Clifford should 
not die this bout, which everybody says 
he will,’’ 

‘Oh, nurses”? said Mary, faintly, “I 
little thought that you’d be against 
me.”’ : 

*¢ Against you, Miss Mary!” said Mrs. 
Easton,, with much feeling. ‘‘I admire 
Mr. Walter very much, as any woman 
must with eves in her head, and I love 
him for loving of vou so truly, and like 
a man, for it does not become a man to 
shilly-shally, but I never saw him till he 
was aman, but you are the child.I nursed, 
and prayed over, and trembled for in sick- 
ness, and rejoiced over in health, and left 
a good master because I saw he did not 
love you so well as I did.” 

These words went to Mary’s heart, and 
she flew to her nurse, and hung weeping 
round her neck. Her tears made the 
manly but tender-hearted Walter give a 
sort of gulp. Mary heard it, and put her 
white hand out tohim. He threw himself 
upon his knees, and kissed it devotedly, 
and the coy girl was won. 

From this hour Walter gave her no 
breathing-time; he easily talked over old 
Baker, and got him to excuse his short 
absence ; he turned his hunters into road- 
sters, and rode them very hard; he got 
the special license; he squared a clergy- 
man at the head of the lake, who was an 
old frtend of his and fond of fees, and in 
three days after her consent, Mary and 
Mrs. Easton drove a four-wheeled car- 
riage Walter had lent them to the little 
hotel at the lakes.. Walter had galloped 
over at eleven o’clock, and they all three 


ford and Mary Bartley returned from 
that walk MAN AND WIFE. 
‘ 


CHAPTER. XII. 
THE CLANDESTINE MARRIAGE. 


WALTER CLIFFORD and Mary sat at a. 
late breakfast in a little inn that looked 
upon a lake, which appeared to them 
more lovely than the lake of Thun or of 
Lucerne. He beamed steadily at her 
with triumphant rapture; she stole looks 
at him of wonder, admiration, and the 
deepest love. 

As they had nothing now to argue’ 
about, they only spoke a few words at 
a time, but these were all musical with 
love. 

To them, as we dramatists say, entered 
Mrs. Easton, with signs of hurry. 

‘Miss Mary—’”’ said she. 

“Mrs. Mary,’’ suggested Walter, meek- 

hat 
Mrs. Mary blew him a kiss. 
“Ay, ay,’ said Mrs. Easton, smiling. 
“Of course you will both hate me, but 
I have come to take you home, Mistress 
Mary.” | . 

““ Home!” said Mary; ‘‘ why, this feels 
like home.”’ 

‘No doubt,’ said Mrs. Easton. ‘‘ but, 
for all that in half an hour we must 
start.’’ 

The married couple remonstrated with 
one accord, but Mrs. Easton was firm. 
‘“‘T dreamed,” said she, ‘‘ that we were 
all found out—and that’s a warning. 
Mr. Walter, you know that you’ll be 
missed at Clifford Hall, and didn’t ought 
to leave your father another day. And | 
you, Miss Mary, do but think what a 
weight I have taken upon my shoulders, 
and don’t put off coming home, for lam 
almost shaking with anxiety, and for 
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sure and certain my dream it was a 
warning, and there’s something in the 
wind.”’ 

They were both so indebted to this 
good woman that they looked at each 
other piteously, but agreed. Walter rang 
the bell, and ordered the four-wheeler 
and his own nag. 

“‘ Mary, one little walk in that sweet 
garden.”’ 

« Yes, dear,’’ said Mary, and in another 
moment they were walking in the garden, 
intertwined like the ivy and the oak, and 
purring over their present delights and 
glowing prospects. 

In the meantime Mrs. Easton packed 
up their things: Walter's were enrolled 
in a light rug with straps, which went 
upon his saddle. They left the little inn, 
Mary driving. When they had gone 
about two miles they came to cross- 
roads. 

«Please pull up,’’ said Mrs. Easton ; 
then turning to Walter, who was riding 
ridiculously close to Mary’s whip hand, 
“‘TIsn’t that the way to Clifford Hall ?’’ 

‘‘Tt’s one way,’’ said he; “but I don’t 
mean to go that way. HowcanI? It’s 
only three miles more round by your 
house.”’ ’ 

‘‘Nurse,’? said Mary, appealingly. 

“Ay, ay,-poor things,’’ said Mrs. Eas- 
ton. ‘‘ Well, well,,don’t loiter, anyway. 
I shall not be my own woman again till 
we’re safe at the farm.” ; 

So they drove briskly on, and in about 
an hour more they got to a long hill, 
whence they could see the Gilbert’s 
farm. 

‘‘There, nurse,’’ said Mary, pouting a 
little, ““now I hope you’re content, for we 
have got safe home, and he and I shall 
not have a happy day together again.”’ 

“Oh, yes, you will, and many happy 
vears,’’ said Mrs. Easton. ‘‘ Well, yes, 
I don’t feel so fidgety. now.”’ 

‘“‘Oh!” cried Mary, all of a sudden. 
“Why, there’s our gray mare coming 
down the hill with the dog-cart ! Who’s 
that driving her? It’s not papa. I de- 
clare it’s Mr. Hope, come home safe and 
sound. Dear Mr. Hope! Oh, now my 
happiness is perfect !”’ 
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‘“Mr. Hope!’’ screamed Mrs. Easton. 
‘* Drive faster, for Heaven’s sake! Turn 
your horse, sir, and gallop away from us 
as hard as you can!”’ 

“Well, but Mrs. Easton—’’ 
Walter. 

Mrs. Easton stood up in the carriage. 
«Man alive !”’ she screamed, “‘ you know 
nothing, and I know a deal; begone, or 
you are no friend of mine: you'll make 
me curse the hour that I interfered.”’ 

‘‘Go, darling,’’ said Mary, kindly, and 
so decidedly that he turned his horse di- 
rectly, gave her one look of love and 
disappointment, and galloped away. 

Mary looked pale and angry, and drove 
on in sullen silence. 

Mrs. Easton was too agitated to mind 
her angry looks. She kept wiping the 
perspiration from her ,brow with her 
handkerchief and speaking in broken sen- 
tences: “lf we could only get there first 
—fool not to teach my sister her lesson 
before we went, she’s such a simpleton !— 
can’t you drive faster ? ”’ ; 

‘* Why, nurse,”’ said Mary, “don’t. be 
so afraid of Mr. Hope. It’s not him I’m 
afraid of ; it’s papa.”’ 

* You don’t know what you’re talking 
about, child. Mr, Bartley is easily 
blinded ; I won’t. tell you why. It isn’t 
so with Mr. Hope. Oh, if I could only 
get in to have one word with my simple 
sister before he turns her inside out !”’ 

This question was soon decided. Hope 
drove up to the door while Mary and 
Mrs. Easton were still some distance off 
and hidden by a turn in the road. When 
they emerged again into sight of the farm 
they just caught sight of Hope’s back, 
and Mrs. Gilbert courtesying to him and 
ushering him into the house. 

‘Drive into the stableyard,’’ said Mrs. 
HKaston, faintly. ‘*He mustn’t see your 
traveling basket, anyway.’’ 

She told the servant to put the horse 
into the stable immediately, and the 
basket into the brew-house. Then she hur- 
ried Mary up the back stairs to her room, 
and went with a beating heart to find Mr. 
Hope and her sister. . 

Mrs. Gilbert, though a simple and un- 
guarded woman, could read faces like the 
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rest, and she saw at once that her sister 
was very much put out by this visit of 
Mr. Hope, and wanted to know what had 
passed between her and him. This set 
the poor woman all in a flutter for fear 
she should have said something injudi- 
cious, and thereupon she prepared to 
find out, if possible, what she ought to 
have said. j 

“What! Mr. Hope!” said Mrs. Eas- 
ton. ‘f Well, Mary will be glad. And 
have you been long home, sir ? ”’ 

“Came last night,’’ said Hope. ‘She 
hasn’t been well, I hear. What is the 
matter? ’’ And he looked very anxious. 

‘Well, sir,’ said Mrs. Easton, very 
guardedly, ‘“‘she certainly gave me a 
fright when she came here. She looked 
quite pale: but whether it was that she 
wanted a change—but whatever it was, it 
’ couldn’t be very serious. You shall judge 
for yourself. Sister, go to Miss Mary’s 
room, and tell her.’’ 

Mrs. Easton, in giving this instruction, 
frowned at her sister as much as to say, 
** Now don’t speak, but go.’’ 

When she was gone, the next thing was 
to find out if the woman had made any 
foolish admission to Mr. Hope; so she 
waited for him. 

She had not long to wait. 

Hope said: ‘‘I hardly expected to see 
you; your sister said you were from 
home.”’ 

‘‘ Well, sir,’’ said Mrs. Easton, “‘ we were 
not so far off, but we did come home a lit- 
tle sooner than we intended, and I am 
rare glad we did, for Miss Mary wouldn’t 
have missed you for all the views in the 
county.” 

With that she made an excuse, and left 
him. She found her sister in Mary’s 
room: they were comparing notes. 

‘«‘ Now,” said she to Mrs. Gilbert, ‘you 
tell me every word vou said to Mr. Hope 
about Miss Mary and me.”’ : 

«Well, 1 said you were not at home, 
and that is every word; he didn’t give 
me time to say any more for questioning 
of me about her health.” : 

«That's lucky,’ said Mrs. Haston, 
dryly. ‘Thank Heaven, there’s no harm 
done ; he shan’t see the carriage.”’ 
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‘* Dear me, nurse,’’ said Mary, “all this 
time I’m longing to see him.”’ 

** Well, you shall see him, if you won’t 
own to having been a night from: 
home.”’ 

Mary promised, and went eagerly to 
Mr. Hope. It did not come natural to 
her to be afraid of him, and she was im- 
patient for the day to come when she 
might tell him the whole story. The re- 
ception he gave her was not of a nature 
to discourage this feeling ; his pale face— 
for he had been very ill—flushed at sight 
of her, his eyes poured affection upon her, 
and he held out both hands to her. ‘This 
the pale girl they frightened me about ! ”’ 
said he. ‘‘ Why, you’re like the roses in 
July 

‘‘That’s. partly with seeing of you, 
sir,’’ said Mrs. Easton, quietly following, 
‘but we do take some credit to ourselves 
too; for Miss Mary was rather pale when 
she came here a week ago; but la, voung 
folks want a change now and then.’’ 

““Nurse,”’ said Mary, ‘‘I really was 
not well, and you have done wonders 
for me, and I hope you won’t think me 
ungrateful, but I must go home with Mr. 
Hope.’’. 

Hope’s countenance flushed with de- 
light, and Mrs. Easton saw in a moment 
that Mary’s affection was co-operating 
with her prudence. “I thought that 
would be her first word, sir.”’ said she. 
“Why, of course you will, miss. There, 
don’t you take any trouble; we'll pack 
up your things and put them in the dog- 
cart; but you must eat a morsel both of 
you before you go. There’s a beautiful 
piece of beef in the pot. not oversalted, 
and some mealy potatoes and suet dump- 
lings. You sit down and have your chat, 
while Polly and I get everything ready 
for you.”’ 

Then Mary asked Mr. Hope so many’ 
questions with such eager affection that . 
he had no time to ask her any, and then 
she volunteered the home news, especially 
of Colonel Clifford’s condition, and then 
she blushed and asked him if he had said 
anything to her father about Walter Clif- 
ford. 

“Not much,”’ said Mr. Hope. ‘You 
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are very young, Mary, and it’s not for 
me to interfere, and I won’t interfere. 
But if you want my opinion, why, I ad- 
mire the young man extremely. I al- 
ways liked him; he is a straightforward, 
upright, manly, good-hearted chap, and 
has lots-of plain good sense — Heaven 
knows where he got it!” 

This eulogy was interrupted by Mary 
putting a white hand and a perfect nose 
upon Hope’s shoulder, and kissing the 
cloth thereon. 

«“What,’’ said Hope tenderly, and yet 
half sadly—for he knew that all middle- 
- aged men must now be second—* have I 
found the way to your heart ?”’ 

““You always knew that, Mr. Hope,”’ 
said Mary softly; “especially since my 
‘escapade in that horrid brook.” 

Their affectionate chat was interrupted 
by a stout servant laying a snowy cloth, 
and after her sailed in Mrs. Gilbert, with a. 
red face, and pride unconcealed and jus- 
tifiable, carrying a grand dish of smok- 
ing hot boiled beef,-set in a very flower 
bed, so to speak, of carrots, turnips, and 
suet dumplings; the servant followed 
with a brown basin, almost as big as a 
ewer, filled with ‘mealy potatoes, whose 
‘jackets hung by a thread. Around this 
feast the whole party soon collected, and 
none of them sighed for Russian soups or 
French ragouts ; for the fact is that un- 
der the title of boiled beef there exist two 
things, one of which, without any great 
impropriety, might be called junk; but 
this was the powdered beef of our ances- 
tors, a huge piece just slightly salted in 
the house itself, so that the generous 
juice remained in it, but the piquant 
Slices, with the mealy potatoes, made a 
delightfulcombination. The glasses were 
filled with home-brewed ale, sparkling’ 
and clear and golden as the finest Ma- 
deira. They all ate manfully, stimulated 
by the genial hostess. Even Mary out- 
shone all her former efforts, and although 
she couldn’t satisfy Mrs. Gilbert, she de- 
clared she had never eaten so much in all 
her life. This set good Mrs. Gilbert’s 
cheeks all aglow with simple, honest 
satisfaction. 

Hope drove Mary home in the dog cart. 


demonstrative than usual, 
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He was a happy man, but she could hard- 
ly be called a happy woman. She was 
warm and cold by turns. She had got 
her friend back, and that was a comfort, 
but she was not treating him with con- 
fidence ; indeed, she was passively deceiv- 
ing him, and that chilled her; but then 
it would not be for long, and that com- 
forted her, and yet even when the day 
should come for the great doors of Clif- 
ford Hall to fly open to her, would not 
a sad, reproachful look from dear Mr. 
Hope somewhat imbitter her cup of hap- 
piness ? Deceit, and even reticence, did 
not come so natural to her as they do to 
many women: she was not weak, and 
she was frank, though very modest. 

Mr. Bartley met them at the door, 
and, owing to Hope’s presence, was more 
He seemed 
much pleased at Mary’s return, and de- 
lighted at her appearance. 

‘¢'Well,’* said, he, *{2, am elad isens 
you away for a week. We have all 
missed you, my dear, but the change has 
set you up again. I never saw you look 
better. Now you are well, we must try 
and keep you well.” 


We must leave the reader to imagine 
the mixed feelings with which Mrs. 
Walter Clifford laid her head upon the 
pillow that night, and we undertake “to 
say that the female readers, at all events, 
will supply this blank in our narrative 
much better than we could, though we 
were to fill a chapter with that subject 
alone. 


Passion is a terrible enemy to mere 
affection. Walter Clifford loved his fa- 
ther dearly, yet for twenty-four hours 
he had almost forgotten him, But the 
moment he turned his horse’s head to- 
ward Clifford Hall, uneasiness and some- 
thing very like remorse began to seize 
him. Suppose his father had asked for 
him, and wondered where he was, and 
felt himself. deserted and abandoned in 
his dying moments. He spurred his 
horse to a gallop, and soon reached 
Clifford Hall. As he was afraid to go 
straight to his father’s room, he went ‘at 
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once to old Baker, and said, in anagitated 
voice 

« One word, John—is he alive 2?” 

«Yes, sir, he is,” said John, gravely, 
and rather sternly. ; 

“Has he asked for me ? ”’ 

<* More than once or twice, sir.” 

Walter sank into a chair, and covered 
his face with his hands. This softened 
the old servant, whose manner till then 
had been sullen and grim. 

‘You need not fret, Mr. Walter,’ said 
he; ‘it’s all right. In course I know 
where you have been.”’ 

Walter looked up alarmed. 

“*T mean in a -general way,’’ said the 
old man. ‘‘ You have been a-courting 
of an angel. - I know her, sir, and I hope 
to be her servant some day; and if you 
was to marry any but her, I’d leave ser- 
vice altogether, and so would Rhoda 
Milton; but, Mr. Walter, sir, there’s a 
time for everything: I hope you’ll for- 
sive me for saying so. However, you are 
here now, and I was wideawake, and I 
have made it all right, sir.”’ 

“That’s impossible,” said Walter. 
‘“<How could you make it right with my 
poor dear father if in his last moments 
he felt himself neglected ?”’ 

«* But he didn’t feel himself neglected.’ 

«‘T don’t understand you,” said Walter. 

«« Well, sir,’’ said old Baker, ‘I’m an 

old servant, and ] have done my duty to 
father and son according to my lights : 
I told him a lie.”’ 

«A lie, John!” said Walter. 

«A thundering lie,”’ said John, rather 
aggressively. ‘I don’t know as I ever 
told a greater lie in all my life. I told 
him you was gone up to London to fetch 
a doctor.” 

Walter grasped John Baker’s hand. 
«God bless you, old man,”’ said he, “for 
taking that on your conscience! Well, 
you shan’t have yourself to reproach for 
my fault. I know a first-class geut 
doctor in London; he has cured it more 
than once. I’ll wire him down this 
minute; you'll dispatch the message, 
and I’ll go to my father.” 

The message was sent, and when the 
colonel awoke from an uneasy slumber he 
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saw his son at the foot of the bed, gazing 
piteously at him. 

“ My dear boy;”’ said he faintly, and 
held out a wasted hand. Walter «was 
pricked to the heart at this greeting: 
not a word of remonstrance at his ab- 
sence. 

“I fear you missed me, father,’ 
he sadly. : 

“That I have,’ said the, old man; 
“but I dare say you didn’t forget me, 
though you weren’t by my side.’’ 

The high-minded old soldier said no 
more, and put no questions, but confided 
in his son’s affection, and awaited the re- 
sult of it. From that hour Walter Clif- 
ford nursed his father day and night. Dr. 
Garner arrived next day. He examined 
the patient, and put a great many ques- 
tions as to the history and progress of 
the disorder up to that date, and inquired 
in particular what was the length of time 
Here he 
found them all rather hazy. “ Ah,” 
said he, ‘patients are seldom able to 
assist their medical adviser with precise 
information on this point, yet it’s very 
important. Well, can you tell me how 
long this attack has lasted ?”’ 

They told him that within a day or 
two 

«Then now,’’ said he, ‘‘the most im- 
portant question of all: What day did 
the pain leave his extremities ?”’ 

The patient and John Baker had to 
compare notes to answer this question, 
and they made it out to be about twenty 
days. 

«Then he ought to be as dead as a her- 
ring,’ whispered the doctor. 

After this he began to walk the room 
and meditate, with his hands behind him. 

“Open those top windows,”’ said he. 
‘Now draw the screen, and give his 
lungs a chance; no draughts must blow 
upon him, you know.’? Then he drew 
Walter aside. ‘*Do you want to know 
the truth? Well, then, his life hangs on 
a thread. The gout is creeping upward, 
and will inevitably kill him if we can’t get 
it down. Nothing but heroic remedies 
will do that, and it’s three to five against 
them. What do you say?” 
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“JT dare not—I dare not. Pray put the 
question to him.” : 

«J will,’’? said the doctor ; and accord- 
ingly he did put it to him with a good 
deal of feeling and gentleness, and the 
answer rather surprised him. 

Weak as he was, Colonel Clifford’s dull 
eye flashed, and he half raised himself on 


his elbow. ‘* What a question to put to 
a soldier!’’ said he. ‘‘ Why, let us fight, 
to be sure. I thought it was twenty to 


one—five to three? Ihave often won the 
rubber with five to three against me.”’ 

“Ab!” said- Dr. Gatner, °“these’are 
the patients that give the doctor a 
chance.” Then he turned to Baker. 
‘Have you any good champagne in the 
house—not sweet, and not too dry, and 
tall Jot fire??? 

‘‘Trroy’s Carte d’Or,”’ suggested the 
patient, entering into the business with a 
certain feeble alacrity that showed his 
gout had not always been unconnected 
with imprudence in diet. é 

Baker was sent for the champagne. It 
was brought and opened, and the patient 
drank some of it fizzing. When he had 
drank what he could, his eyes twinkled, 
and he said— 

‘“‘That’s a hair of a dog that has often 
bitten me.” 

The wine soon got into his weakened 
head, and he dropped asleep. 

«* Another draught when he wakes,’’ 
said the doctor, ‘‘ but from a fresh bot- 
tlew7 

““We’]] finish this one to your health 
in the servants’ hall,’’? said honest John 
Baker. 

Dr. Garner stayed there all night, keep- 
ing up the patient’s strength with eggs 
and brandy, and everything, in short, ex- 
cept medicine; and he also administered 
champagne, but at much longer intervals. 

At one o’clock next day the patient 
gave a dismal groan; Walter and the 
others started up in alarm. 

“Good !”.. said the doctor, 
“now I'll go to bed. 
anv fresh symptom.”’ 

At six o’clock old Baker burst in the 
room: ‘Sir, sir, he have swore at me 
twice. The Lord be praised !”’ 


calmly ; 
Call me if there’s 
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“‘ Excellent !’’ said the doctor. ‘Now 
tell me what disagrees with him most 
after champagne ? ”’ 

‘«“Why, Green Chartreuse, to be sure,” 
said’ old Baker. 

«Then give him a tablespoonful,’’ said 
the doctor. ‘Get me some hot water.” 

‘¢ Which first ?’’ inquired Baker. 

“The patient, to be sure,’’ said Dr. 
Garner. 

Soon after this the doctor stood by his 
patient’s side, and found him writhing, 
and, to tell the truth, he was using bad 
language occasionally, though he evident- 
ly tried not to. 

Dr. Garner looked at his watch. “I 
think there’s time to catch the evening 
train.”’ 

‘Why,’ said Walter, “surely you 
would not desert us; this is the crisis. is 
it not? ”’ 

‘«Tt’s something more than that,’’ said 
the doctor; ‘‘the disease knows its old 
place ; it has gone back to the foot like a 
shot; and if vou can keep it there, the 
patient will live; he’s not the sort of pa- 
tient that strikes his colors while there’s 
a bastion left to defend.”’ 

‘These woras pleased the old colonel so | 
that he waved a feeble hand above his 
head, then’ groaned most dismally, and 
ground his teeth to avoid profanity. 

The doctor, with exquisite gentleness, 
drew the clothes off his feet, and sent for 
a lot of fleecy cotton or wool, and warned 
them all not to touch the bed, nor even to 
approach the lower part of it, and then 
he once more proposed to leave, and gave 
his reasons. 

“Now, look here, you know, I have 
done my part, and if I give special in- 
structions to the nurses, they can do the 
rest. I’m rather dear, and why should 
you waste your money ?”’ 

“Dear!’’ said Walter, warmly ; 
“you're as cheap as dirt, and as good 
as gold, and the very sight of you is a 
comfort to us. There’s a fast train at 
ten; Vll drive you to the station after 
breakfast. myself. Your fees—they are 
nothing to us. We love him, and we are 
the happiest house in Christendom; we, 
that were the saddest;.’’ 
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“ Well,’’ said the doctor, “you north 
countrymen are hearty people. Ill stay 
till to-morrow morning—indeed, I'll stay 
till the afternoon, for my London day will 
be lost anyway.”’ 

He stayed accordingly till three o’clock, 
left his patient out of all present danger, 
und advised Walter especially against al- 
lowing colchicum to be administered to 
him until his strength had recovered. 

««There is no medicinal cure for gout,” 
said he; ‘‘pain is a mere symptom, and 
colchicum soothes that pain, not by affect- 
ing the disease, but by stilling the action 
of the heart. Well, if you still the action 
of that heart there, you’ll kill him as 
surely as if you stilled it with a pistol 
bullet. Knock off his champagne in three 
or four days, and wheel him into the sun 
as soon as you can with safety, fill his 
lungs with oxygen, and keep all worry 
and disputes and mental anxiety from 
him, if you can. Don’t contradict him 
for a month to come.” » 

The colonel had a terrible bout of it so 
far as pain was concerned, but.after about 
a fortnight the paroxysms intermitted, 
the appetite increased. Everybody was 
his nurse; everybody, including Julia 


Clifford, humored him; Percy Fitzroy | 


was never mentioned, and the name of 
Bartley religiously avoided. The’colonel 
had gota fright, and was more prudent 
in his diet, and always in the open air. 

Walter left him only at odd times, when 
he could hope to get a hasty word with 
Mary, and tell her how things were going, 
and do all that man could do to keep her 
heart up, and reconcile her to the present 
situation. 

Returning from his wife one day, and 
leaving her depressed by their galling 
situation, though she was never peevish, 
but very sad and thoughtful, he found his 
father and Julia Clifford in the library. 
Julia had been writing letters for him ; 
she gave Walter a deprecatory look, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ What I am doing is 
- by compulsion, and you won’t like it.’ 
Colonel Clifford didn’t leave the young 
man in any doubt about the matter. He 
said: ‘‘ Walter, you heard me speak of 
Bell, the counsel who leads this circuit. 
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I was once so fortunate as‘to do him a 
good turn, and he has not forgotten it ; 
he will sleep here the day after to-mor- 
row, and he will go over that black- 
guard’s lease: he has been in plenty of 
mining cases. I have got a sort of half 
opinion out of him already; he thinks it 
contrary to the equity of contracts that 
minerals should pass under a farm lease 
where the surface of the soil is a just 
equivalent to the yearly payment; but 
the old fox won’t speak positively till he 
has read every syllable of the lease. How- 
ever, it stands to reason that it’s a fraud; 
it comes from a man whois all fraud ; but 
thank God Iam myself again.’’ 

He started up erect’ as adart. ‘I'll 
have him off my lands; I’ll drag him out 
of the bowels of the earth, him and all his 
clan.”’ 

With this and other threats of the same 
character he marched out of the room, 
striking the floor hard with his stick as 
he went, and left Julia Clifford amazed, 
and Walter Clifford aghast, at his vin- 
dictive fury. i 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SERPENT LET LOOSE. 


’ WALTER CLIFFORD was So distressed at 
this outburst, and the prospect of actual 
litigation between his father and his 
sweetheart’s father, that Julia Clifford 
pitied him, and, after thinking a little, 
said she would stop it for the present. 
She then sat down, and in five minutes 
the docile pen of a female letter-writer 
produced an ingratiating composition im- 
possible to resist. She apologized for her 
apparent insincerity, but would be can- 
did, and confide the whole truth to Mr. 
Bell. Then she told him that Colonel 
Clifford ‘‘had only just been saved from 
death by a miracle, and a relapse was ex- 
pected in case of any great excitement or 
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irritation, such as a doubtful lawsuit with 
a gentleman he disliked would certainly 
cause. The proposed litigation was, for 
various reasons, most distressing to his 
son and successor, Walter Clifford, and 
would Mr. Bell be so very kind as to put 
the question off as‘ long as possible by any 
means he thought proper ?”’ 

Walter was grateful, and said, ‘‘ What 
a comfort to have a lady on one’s side!”’ 

“‘T would rather have a gentleman on 
mine,’’ said Julia, laughing. 

Mr. Bell wrote a discreet reply. He 
would wait till the Assizes—six weeks’ 
delay —and then write to the colonel, 
postponing his visit. This he did, and 
promised to look up cases meantime. 

But these two allies not only baffled 
their irascible chief; they also humored 
him to the full. They never mentioned 
the name of Bartley, and they kept Percy 
Fitzroy out of sight in spite of his remon- 
strances, and, in a word, they made the 
colonel’s life so smooth that he thought 
he was going to have his own way in 
everything, and he improved in health 
and spirits; for you know it isan oldsay- 
ing, “ Always get your own way, and 
you'll never die in a pet.” | 

And then what was still a tottering 
situation was kept on its legs by the sweet 
character and gentle temper of Mary 
Bartley. 

We havealready mentioned that she was 
superior to most women in the habit of 
close attention to whatever she under- 
took. This was the real key to her fa- 
cility in languages, history, music, draw- 
ing, and calisthenics, as her professor 
called female: gymnastics. The flexible 
creature’s limbs were in secret steel. She 
could go thirty feet up a slack rope hand 
over hand with wonderful ease and grace, 
and hang by one hand for ten minutes to 
kiss the other to her friends. So the 
very day she was surprised into consent- 
ing to marry Walter secretly she sat 
down to the Marriage “Service and 
learned it all by heart directly, and un- 
derstood most of it. 

By this means she realized that now 
she had another man to obey as well 
as her father. So now, when Walter 
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pressed her for secret meetings, she said, 
submissively, ‘Oh, yes, if you insist.” 
She even remarked that she concluded 
clandestine meetings were the natural 
consequence of a clandestine marriage. 

She used to meet her husband in the 
day when she could, and often for five 
minutes under the moon. And she even 
promised to spend two or three days with 
him at the lakes if a safe opportunity 
should occur. But for that she stipu- 
lated that Mr. Hope must be absent. 

Walter asked her why she was more 
afraid of Mr. Hope than of her father. 

Her eyes seemed to look inward dimly, 
and at first she said she didn’t know. 
But' after pondering the matter a little 
she said, ‘Because he watches me more 
closely than papa, and that is because— 
You won’t tell anybody ?”’ 

“ONG 2 

“Nota soul, upon your honor ?”’ 

** Not a soul, dearest, upon my honor.’’ 


«Well, then, because he loves me 
more.’ 5 

“Oh, come!’ said Walter, incredu- 
lously. 


But Mary would neither resign her 
opinion nor pursye a subject which puz- 
zled and grieved her. 

We have now indicated the peaceful 
tenor of things in Derbyshire for a period 
ofsome months: We shall have to show 
by-and-by that elements of discord were 
accumulating under the surface; but at 
present we must leave Derbyshire, and 
deal very briefly with another tissue of 
events, beginning years ago, and run- 
ning to a date three months, at least, 
ahead of Colonel Clifford’s recovery. 
The reader will have no reason to regret 
this apparent interruption. Our tale 
hitherto has been rather sluggish; but 
it is in narrative as it is in nature, when 
two streams unite their forces the current 
becomes broader and stronger. 


Leonard Monckton was sent to Penton- 
ville, and after some years transferred to 
Portland. In both places he played the 
game of an old hand; always kept his 
temper and carnied everybody, especially 
the chaplain and the turnkeys. . These 
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last he treated as his only masters; and 
if they gave him short weight in bread 
or meat, catch him making matters 
worse by appealing to the governor ! 
Toward the end of his time at Penton- 
ville he had some thought of suicide, but 
his spirits revived at Portland, where he 
was cheered by the conversation of other 
villains. Their name was legion; but as 
he never met one of them again, except 
Ben Burnley, all those miscreants are 
happily irrelevant. And the reader need 
not fear an introduction to them, unless 
he should find himself garroted in some 
dark street or suburb, or his home rifled 
some dark and windy night. As for Ben 
Burnley, he was from the North country, 
imprisoned for conspiracy and man- 
slaughter in an attack upon non-union 
miners. Toward the end of his time he 
made an attack upon a warder, and got 
five years more. Then Monckton showed 
him he was a fool, and explained to him 
his own plan of conduct, and bade him 
observe how popular he was with the 
warders, and reaped all the favor they 
dared to show him. 

“He treated me like a dog,”’ said the 
man, sullenly. 

*‘T saw it,’’ said Leonard. ‘And if I 
had been you I would have said nothing, 
but waited till my time was out, and 
then watched for him till he got his day 
out, and settled his hash. That is the 
way for your sort. As for me, killing is 
a poor revenge; it is too soon over. Do 
you think I don’t mean to be revenged on 
that skunk Bartley, and, above all, on 
that scoundrel Hope, who planted the 
swag in my pockets, and let me into this 
hole for fourteen years ?’’? Then, with all 
his self-command, he burst into’a torrent 
of curses, and his pale face was ghastly 
with hate, and his eyes glared with 
demoniac fire, for hell raged in his 
heart. ‘ 

Just then a warder approached, and to 
Burnley’s surprise, who did not see him 
coming, Monckton said gently, ‘‘ And 
therefore, my poor fellow, do just con- 
sider that you have broken the law, and 
the warders are only doing their duty 
and earning their bread, and if you were 


a warder. to-morrow you’d have to do 
just what they do.’’ 

“Ay, said the warder, in ‘passing, 
*“you may lecture the bloke, but you will 
not make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” 

‘That was true, but nevertheless the 
smooth villain Monckton obtained a great 
ascendency over this rough, shock-headed 
ruffian Burnley, and he gbt into no more 
scrapes. He finished his two sentences, 
and left before Monckton. This precious 
pair revealed to each other certain pas- 
sages in their beautiful lives. Monckton’s 
were only half-confidences, but Burnley 
told Monckton he had been concerned 
with others in a burglary at Stockton, 
and also in the death of an overseer in 
a mine in Wales, and gave the particulars 
with a sort of quaking gusto, and wash- 
ing his hands nervously in the tainted air 
all the time. To be sure the overseer had 
earned his fate; he had himself been 
guilty of a crime—he had been true to 
his employer. 

The grateful Burnley left Portland at 
last, and promised faithfully to send word 
to a certain friend of Monckton’s, in Lon- 
don, where he was, and what he was 
doing. Meantime he begged his way 
northward from Portland, for the south- 
ern provinces were a dead letter to 
him. 

Monckton’s wife wrote to him as often 
as the rules of the jail permitted, and her 
letters were full of affection, and of hope 
that their separation would be shortened. 
She went into all the details of her life, 
and it was now a creditable one. Young 
women are educated practically in Ger- 
many; and Lucy was not only a good 
scholar, and almost a linguist, but ex- 
cellent at all needlework, and,. better 
still, could. cut dresses and other gar- 
ments in the best possible style. After 
one or two inferior places, she got a 
situation with.an English countess; and 
from that time she was passed as a 
treasure from one member of the aris- 
tocracy to another, and received high 
stipends, and presents of at least’ equal 
value. Being a German, she put by 
money, and let her husband know it, 
But in the seventh year of her enforced 
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widowhood her letters-began to undergo 
subtle changes, one after another. 

First there were little exhibitions of 
impatience. Then there were signs of 
languor and a diminution of gush. 

Then there stronger protestations of 
affection than ever. 

Then there were mixed with these pro- 
testations queries whether the truest 
affection was not that which provided 
for the interests of the beloved person. 

Then in the eighth year of Monckton’s 
imprisonment she added to remarks of 
the above kind certain confessions that 
she was worn out with anxieties, and felt 
her lonely condition ; that youth and 
beauty did not last)forever; that she 
had let slip opportunities of doing herself 
substantial service, and him too, if he 
could look at things as coolly now as 
he used to; and she began to think she 
had done wrong. 

This line once adopted was never given 
up, though it was accompanied once 
or twice with passionate expressions of 
regret at the vanity of long-cherished 
hopes. Then came a letter or two more 
in which the fair writer described herself 
as torn this way and that way, and not 
knowing what to do for the best. and in- 
veighed against Fate. 

Then came a long silence. 

Then came a short letter imploring 
him, if he loved her as she loved him, 
to try and forget her, except as one who 
would always watch over his interests, 
and weep for him in secret. 

“Crocodile !’’ said Monckton, with a 
cold sneer. : 

All this showed him it was his interest 
not to lose his hold on her. So he always 
wrote to her in a beautiful strain of faith, 
affection, and constancy. 

But this part of the comedy was cut 
short by the lady discontinuing the cor- 
respondence and concealing her address 
for years. 

“ Ah!’ said Monckton, “‘she wants to 
cure me. That cock won’t fight, my 
beauty.”’ A month before he was let 
loose upon society came a surprise—a 
letter from his wife, directing him to 
call at the office of a certain solicitor in 
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Serjeant’s Inn, Fleet Street, when he 
would receive £50 upon his personal re- 
ceipt, and a similar sum from time to 
time, provided he made no attempt to 
discover her, or in any way disturb her 
life. -* Oh, Leonard; said. she,” “seu 
ruined me once. Pray do not destroy 
ine again. You may be sure [ am not 
happy; but I am in peace and comfort, 
and I am old enough to know their value. 
Dear Leonard, I offer them both to vou. 
Pray, pray do not despise them, and, 
whatever you do, do not offend against 
the law again. You see how strong it 
Se, 

Monckton read this with calm indiffer- 
ence. He did not expect a woman to 
give him a pension unconditionally, or 
without some little twaddle by way of 
drawback. He called on the lawyer, and 
sent inhisname. He was received by the 
lawyer in person, and eyed very keenly. 
“7 am directed to call here for £50, sir,” 
said he. 

‘- Yes, Mr. Monckton. 
payment is conditional.” 

‘No, sir; not the first £50. Itis the 
future payments that are to depend 
upon my conniving at my wife’s infidel- 


I believe the 


ity ;’? and with that he handed him the 
letter. 
The lawyer perused it, and said: ‘* You 


are right, sir. The £50 shall be paid to 
you immediately; but we must request 
you to consider that our client is your 
friend, and acts by our advice, and that 
it will not be either graceful or delicate to 
interpret her conduct to her discredit.’’ 

‘*My good sir,’’ said Monckton, with 
one of his cynical sneers, ‘‘every time 
your client pays me £50, put on the re- 
ceipt that black is white in matters of 
conjugal morality, and I’ll sign the whole 
acknowledgment.”’ 

Finding he had such a serpent to deal 
with, the lawyer cut the dialogue short, 
and paid the money. However, as Monck- 
ton was leaving, he said: ‘‘ You can write 
to us when you want any more, and would 
it be discreet of me to ask where we can 
address you?”’ 

‘‘Why not?” said Monckton. “Ihave 
nothing to conceal. However, all I can 
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tell you at present is that I am going to 
Hull to try and find a couple of rogues.”’ 

To Hull he went, breathing avarice 
and vengeance. This dangerous villain 
was quite master of Bartley’s secret, and 
Hope’s. To-be sure, when Hope first dis- 
covered him in Bartley’s office, he was 
puzzled at the sudden interference of that 
stranger. He had only seen Hope’s back 
until this, and, moreover, Hope had been 
shabbily dressed in black cloth hard worn, 
whereas’ he was in a new suit of tweed 
when he exposed Monckton’s villainy. 


But this was explained at the trial, and 


Monckton instructed his attorney to cross- 
examine Hope about his own great fraud ; 
but counsel refused to do so, either be- 
cause he disbelieved his client, or thought 
such a cross-examination would be step- 


ped, or set the court still more against: 


his client. 

Monckton raged at this, and, of course, 
said he had been bought by the other 
side. But now he was delighted that his 
enemies’ secret had never been inquired 
into, and that he could fall on them both 
like a thunder-bolt. 

He was at Hull next day, and rambled 
about the old shop and looked in at the 
windows. All new faces, and on the door- 
plate “ Atkinson & Co.” 

Then he went in, and asked for Mr. 
Bartley. 

Name not known. 

““ Why, he used to be here. 
his employ.”’ 

No; nobody knew Mr. Bartley. 

Could he see Mr. Atkinson ? 

Certainly; Mr. Atkinson would be there 
at two o’clock. 

Monckton, after some preamble, asked 
whether he had not succeeded in this 
business to Mr. Robert Bartley. 

No. He had bought the business from 
Mrs. Duplex, a widow residing in this 
town, and he happened to know that her 
husband had taken it from Whitaker, a 
merchant at Boston. 

‘Is he alive, sir?’ — 

<<T believe so, and very well known.”’ 

Monckton went off to Whitaker, and 
learned from him that he had bought the 
business from Bartley, but it was many 
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years ago, and he had never heard of the 
purchaser since that day. 

Monckton returned to London baffled. 
What was he to do? Goto a secret-in- 
quiry office? Advertise that if Mr. Rob- 
ert Bartley, late of Hull, would write to 
a certain agent, he would hear of some- 
thing to his advantage? He did - not 
much fancy either of these plans. He 
wanted to pounce on Bartley, or Hope, 
or both. 

Then he argued thus: ‘ Bartley has 
got lots of money now, or he would not 
have given up business. Ten to one he 
lives in London, or visits it. I will try 
the Park.”’ 

Well, he did try the Park, both at the 
riding hour and the driving hour. He 
saw no Bartley at either time. 

But one day in the Lady’s Mile, as he 
listlessly watched the carriages defile 
slowly past him, with every now and then 
a jam, there crawled past him a smart 
victoria, and in it a beautiful woman with 
glorious dark eyes, and a lovely little boy, 
the very image of her. It was his wife 
and her son. 

Monckton started, but the lady gave 
no sign of recognition. She bowed, but it , 
was toa gentleman at Monckton’s side, 
who had raised his hat to her with 
marked respect. 

* What a beautiful crechaar !’’ said a 
little swell to the gentleman in question. 
‘You know her? ”’ 

** Very slightly.” 

‘“Who is she? <A duchess?” 

“No; a stock-broker’s wife, Mrs. Bra- 
ham. Why, she is a known beauty.” 

That was enough for Monckton. He 
hung back a little, and followed the car- 
riage. He calculated that if iteeft the 
Park at Hyde Park corner, or the Mar 
ble Arch, he could take a hansom and 
follow it. 

When the victoria got clear of the 
crowd at the corner, Mrs. Braham leaned 
forward a moment and whispered a word 
to her coachman. Instantly the carriage 
dashed at the Chesterfield Gate and into 
Mayfair at such a swift trot that there 
was no time to get acaband keep it in 
sight. 
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Monckton lighted a cigarette. ‘‘ Clever 
girl!’’ said he, satirically. ‘“‘“She knew 
me, and never winked.” 

The next day he went to the lawyer 
and said, “I have a little favor to ask 
you, sir.’’ 

The lawyer was on his guard directly, 
but said nothing. 

«« An interview —in this office — with 
Mrs. Braham.’’ 

The lawyer winced, but went on his 
guard again directly. 

“Client of ours?” 

Ves. Sin.” 

* Braham? Braham?” said the law- 
yer, affecting to search the caverns of 
professional memory. 

«« Stock-broker’s wife.’ 

«< Where do they live?’ 

~““What! don’t you know? Place of 
‘ business — Threadneedle Street. Place 
of bigamy—Portman Square.”’ 

‘‘T have no authority to grant a per- 
sonal interview with any such person.”’ 

““ But you have no power to hinder one, 
and it is her interest the meeting should 


take place here, and the stock-broker be | 


out of it.” 
The lawyer reflected. 
“Will you promise me it shall be a 


friendly interview ? “You will never go 
to her husband ?”’ 
«Her stock-broker, you mean. Not I. 


If she comes to me here when I want 
her.”’ 

“Will that be often ?”’ 

“Tthink not. Ihave a better card to 
play than Mrs. Braham. I only want 
her to help me to find’ certain people. 
Shall we say twelve o’clock to-morrow ? ”’ 


The lawyer called on Mrs. Braham, and 
after an agitated and tearful interview, 
persuaded her to keep the appointment. 

** Consider,’’ said he, “‘what you gain 
by making our office the place of meeting. 
pete Outen that at once, It’s a point of 
defense.’ 

The meeting foale place in the lawyer’s 
private room, and Mrs. Braham was so 
overcome that she nearly fainted. Then 
she was hysterical, and finally tears re- 
lieved her. 
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When she came to this point, Monck- 
ton, who thad looked upon the whole 
exhibition as a mere preliminary form 
observed by females, said— 

*“Come, Lucy, don’t besilly. Iam not 
here to spoil your little game, but to play 
my own. The question is, will you help 
me to make my fortune ?”’ 

«Oh, that I will, if you will not break 
up my home.’ ~ hy 

“Not such a fool, my dear. Catch me 
killing a milch-cow! You give me a per- 
centage on your profits, and I’m dumb.’’ 

‘*Then all you want is more money ? ”’ 

‘That is all; and I shall not want that 
in a month’s time.”’ 

*«‘T have brought £100, Leonard,’’ said 
she timidly. 

“Sensible girl. Hand it over.”’ 

Two white hands trembled at the strings 
of a little bag, and took out ten crisp 
notes. 

Leonard took them with satisfaction. 

“There,” said he. ‘This will last me 
till I have found Bartley and Hope, ‘and 
made my fortune.”’ 

* Hope!” said Mrs. Braham. 
pray keep clear of him! 
tack him again. 
man!” 

“JT will not attack him again to be 
defeated. Forewarned, forearmed. In- 
deed, if I am to bleed Bartley, I don’t 
know how I can be revenged on Hope. 
That is the cruel thing. But don’t you 
trouble about my business, Lucy, unless,’’ 
said he, with a sneer, ‘‘ you can tell me 
where to find them, and so save me a lot 
of money.”’ 

‘¢ Well, Leonard,’’ said Lucy, “ it can’t 
be so very hard to find Hope. You know 
where that young man lives that yvou— 
that I—”’ 

“Oh, Walter Clifford! Yes, of course 
I know where ie lives. At Clifford Hall, 
in Derbyshire’ 

‘* Well, Leonard, Hope sav me him fro om 
prison, and ruined you. That young man 
had a good heart. He would not forget 
such a kindness. He may not know 
where Mr. Bartley lives, but surely he 
will know where Hope is.”’ 

«* Lucy,’’ said Leonard, “ 


ce Oh, 
Pray don’t at- 
He is such an able 


you are not 
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such a fool as you were. It is a chance, 
at allevents. I'll godown to that neigh- 
borhood directly. Ill have a first-rate 
disguise, and spy about, and pick up all 
Pean’.’? 

*“And you will never, say anything or 
do anything to— Oh, Leonard, I’m a bad 
wife. I never can be a good one now to 
anybody. But ’'m a good mother; and 
I thought God had forgiven me, when he 
sent ine my little angel. You will never 
ruin his poor mother, and make her dar- 
lmg blush for her !”’ 

“Curse me if Ido!’ said Leonard, be- 
trayed into a moment’s warmth. But he 
was soon himself again. ‘‘ There,’’ said 
he, “Ill leave the little bloke my in- 
heritance. Perhaps you don’t know I’m 
heir to a large estate in Westmoreland ; 
no end of land, and half a lake, and only 
eleven lives between the estate and me. 
I will leave my ‘great expectations’ to 
that young bloke. What’s his Christian 
name ? ”’ 

«* Augustus.”’ 

«And what’s his father’s name ?”’ 

«* Jonathan.”’ 

Leonard then left all his property, real 
and personal, and all that should ever 
accrue to him, to Augustus Braham, son 
of Jonathan Braham, and left Lucy Bra- 
ham sole executrix and trustee. 

Then he hurried into the outer office, 
signed this document, and got it wit- 
nessed. The clerks proposed to engross 
it. 

"What tor???’ 'said she.“ This is the 
strongest form. All in the same hand- 
writing as the signature; forgery made 
easy are your engrossed wills.”’ 

He took it in to Mrs. Braham, and read 
it to her, and gave it her. He meant it 
all as a joke; he read it with a sneer. 
But the mother’s heart overflowed. She 
put it in her bosom, and kissed his hand. 
"Oh, Leonard,” said she, ‘‘God bless 
you! Now I see you mean no ill to me 
and mine. You don’t love me enough to 
be angry with me. But it all comes back 
to me. A woman can’t forget her first. 
Now promise me one thing; don’t give 
way to revenge or avarice. You are so 
wise when you are cool, but no man can 
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give way to his passions and be wise. 
Why run any more risks? He is liberal 
to me, and I’m not extravagant. I can 
allow you more than I said, and wrong 
nobody.’’ ; 

Monckton interrupted her, thus: 
“There, old girl, you are a good sort; 
you always were. But not bleed that 
skunk Bartley, and not be revenged on 
that villain Hope? Id rather die where 
I stand, for they have turned my blood 
to gall, and lighted hell in my heart 
this many a year of misery.”’ 

He held out his hand to her; it was 
cold. She grasped it in her warm, soft 
palin, and gave him one strange, search- 
ing look with her glorious eyes; and sa 
they parted. 

Next day, at dusk, there arrived at the 
Dun Cow an elderly man with a large 
carpet-bag and a strapped bundle of pat- 
terns—tweed, kersey, velveteen, and cor- 
duroys. He had ashort gray mustache 
and beard, very neat; and appeared to 
be a commercial traveler. 

In the evening he-asked for brandy, old 
rum, lemons, powdered sugar, a kettle, 
and a punch-bowl. A hugh one, relic of 
a past age, was produced. He mixed de- 
licious punch, and begged the landlady to 
sit down and taste it. She complied, and 
pronounced it first-rate. He enticed her 
into conversation. 

She was a rattling gossip, and told him 
first her own grievances. Here was the 
village enlarging, and yet no more cus- 
tom coming to her because of the beer- 
house. The very mention of this obnox- 
ious institution moved her bile directiy. 
‘‘A pretty gentleman,”’ said she, ‘‘to 
brew his own beer and undersell a poor 
widow that have been here all her days 
and her father before her! But the col- 
onel won’t let me be driven out alto- 
gether, no more will Mr. Walt:r: he do 
manage for the old gentleman now.”’ 

Monckton sipped and waited for the 
name of Hope, but it did not come. The 
good lady deluged him with the things | 
that interested her. She was to have a 
bit of a farm added on to the Dun Cow. It 
was to be grass land, and:not much labor 
wanted. She couldn’t undertake that; 
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was it likely? But for milking of cows 
and making butter or cheese, that she 
was as good at as here and there one; 
and if she could have the custom of the 
miners for her milk. ‘‘ But, la, sir,’’ said 
she, ‘‘I’ll go bail as that there Bartley 
will take and set up a dairy against me, 
as he have a beer shop.”’ 

“Bartley ?’’ said Monckton, 
ingly. 

«« Ay, sir; him as owns the mine, and 
the beer shop, and all, worse luck for 
me.”’ 

‘‘Bartley 2 Who is he?”’ 

“Oh, one of those chaps that rise from 
nothing nowadays. Came here to farm ; 
but that was a blind, the colonel says. 
Sunk a mine, he did, and built a pit 
village, and turns everything into brass 
[money]. But there, you are a stranger, 
sir; what is all this to you? ”’ 

“Why, it is very interesting,’’ said 
Monckton. ‘‘ Mistress, I always like to 
hear the whole history of every place I 
stop at, especially from a sensible woman 
like you, that sees to the bottom of 
things. Do have another glass. Why, 
I should be as dull as ditch-water, now, 
if I had not your company.”’ 

*‘La, sir, I’m sure you are welcome to 
my company in a civil way; and for the 
matter of that you are right ; life is life, 
and there’s plenty to be learned in a 
public—do but open your eyes and ears.”? 

“Have another glass with me. I am 
praised for my punch.”’ 

‘You deserve it, sir. 
brewed.”’ 

She sipped and sipped, and smacked her 
lips, till it was all gone. 

This glass colored her cheeks. bright- 
ened her eyes, and even loosened her 
tongue, though that was pretty well 
oiled by nature. 

“ Well, sir.”’ said she, “you are a bird 
of passage, here to-day and gone to- 
morrow, and it don’t matter much what 
T tell you, so long as I don’t tell no lies. 
There will be a row in this village.”’ 

Having delivered this formidable proph- 
ecy, the coy dame pushed her glass to her 
companion for. more, and leaning back 
cozily in the old-fashioned high-backed 


inquir- 


Better was never 
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chair, observed the effect of her thunder- 
bolt. 2 

Monckton rubbed his hands. ‘‘I’m 
glad of it,’? suid he, genially; ‘“‘ that is 
to say, provided my good hostess does 
not suffer by, it.”’ 

<‘T’m much beholden to you, sir,’’ said 
the lady. ‘‘ You are the civilest-spoken | 
gentleman I have entertained this many 
aday. Here’s your health, and wishing 
you luck in your business, and many 
happy days well spent. My service to 
you, sir.” 

‘*The same to you, ma’am.”’ 

‘“ Well, sir, in regard to a row between 
the gentlefolks—not that I call that there 
Bartley one—judge for yourself. You 
are a man of the world and a man of 
business, and an elderly man apparently.” 

‘© At all events, I am older than you, 
madam.”’ 

‘“*That is as may be,’”’ said Mrs. Daw- 
son dryly. ‘‘ We hain’t got the parish 
register here, and all the better for me. 
So once more I say, judge for yourself.” 

“Well, madam,’’ said Monckton, ‘‘I 
will try, if you will oblige me with the 
facts.”’ 

“That is reasonable,’’ said Mrs. Daw. 
son, loftily, but after some little consider- 
ation. ‘* The facts I will declare, and not 
a lie among ’em.”’ 

«That will be a novelty,” thought her 
cynical hearer, but he held his tongue, 
and looked respectfully attentive. 

‘* Colonel Clifford,’’? said Mrs. Dawson, 
“hates Bartley like poison, and Bartley 
him. The colonel vows he will have him 
off the land and out of the bowels of the 
earth, and he have sent him a lawyer’s 
letter; for everything leaks out in this 
village, along of the servants’ chattering. 
Bartley he don’t value a lawyer’s letter 
no more than that. He defies the colonel. 
and they’ll go at it hammer and tongs 
at the ’Sizes, and spend a mint of money 
in law. That’s one side of the question. 
But there’s another. Master Walter is 
deep in love with Miss Mary.”’ 

SoOWiho 2s, she? : 

*“ Who isshe? Why, Bartley’s daugh- 
ter, to be sure ; not. as I’d believe it if I 
hadn’t known her mother, for she is no 
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more like him in her looks or her ways 
than a tulip is to a dandelion. She is the 
loveliest girl in the county, and better 
than she’s bonny. You don’t catch her 
drawing bridle at her papa’s beer-house, 
and she never passes my picture. It’s 
*Oh, Mrs Dawson, I am. so thirsty, a 
glass of your good cider, please, and a lit- 
tle hay and water for Deersfoot.’ That’s 
her way, bless your silly heart! She 
‘ain't dry; and Deersfoot, he’s full of 
beans, and his coat’s like satin ; but that’s 
Miss Mary’s way of letting me know that 
she’s my customer, and nobody else’s in 
the town. God bless her, and send her 
many happy days with the man of her 
heart, and that’ is Walter Clifford, for 
she is just as fond of him as he is of her. 
I seen it allfrom the first day. ’Twas 
love at first sight, and still a-growing 
to this day. Them old fogies may tear 
each other to pieces, but they won’t part 
such lovers as those. There’s not a girl 
in the village that doesn’t run to look at 
them, and admire them, and wish them 
joy. Ay, and you mark my words, they 
are young, but they have got a spirit, 
both of them. Miss Mary. she looks you 
in the face like a lion and a dove all in 
one. They may lead her, but they won’t 
drive her, And Walter, he’s a Clifford 
from top to toe. Nothing but death will 
part them two. Them’s the facts, sir, 
without a lie, which now I’m a-waiting 
for judgment.” 

‘““Mrs. Dawson,’’ said Monckton, sol- 
emnly, ‘since you do me the honor to ask 
my opinion, I say that out of these facts 
a row will certainly arise, and a deadly 
one.” 

“It must, sir; and Will Hope will have 
to take a side... *Tis no use his trying to 
be everybody’s friend this time, though 
that’s his natural character, poor chap.”’ 

Monckton’s eyes flashed fire, but’ he 
suppressed all appearance of excitement, 
and asked who Mr. Hope,was. — 

Mrs. Dawson brightened at the very 
name of her favorite, and said, ‘‘ Who is 
Will Hope? Why, the cleverest man in 
_ Derbyshire, for one thing ; but he is that 
Bartley’s right-hand man, worse luck. 
He is inspector of the mine and fac- 


‘and Harry !’ 
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totum. He is the handiest man in 
England. He invents machines, and 


makes fiddles and plays ’em, and mends 
all their clocks and watches and wheel- 
barrows, and charges ’em naught. He 
makes hisself too common. I often tell 
him so. Says I, ‘Why dost let ’em all 
put on thee so?- Serve thee right if I 
was to send thee my pots and pans to. 
mend.’ ‘And so do,’ says he, directly. 
‘'There’s no art in it, if you can make the 
sawder, and I can do that, by the Dick 
And one day I said to him,’ 
‘Do take a look at this fine new cow 
of mine as cost me _ twenty-five good 
shillings and a quart of ale. What ever 
is the matter with her? She looks like 
the skin of a cow flattened against the 
board.’ So says he, ‘Nay, she’s better 
drawn than nine in ten; but she wants 
light and shade. Send her to my work- 
shop.’ ‘Ay, ay,’ says 1; ‘thy workshop 
is like the churchyard; we be all bound 
to go there one day or t’other.’ Well, 
sir, if you believe me, when they brought 
her home and hung her again she almost 
knocked my eye out. There was three or 
four more women looking on, and I mind 
all on'us skreeked a bit, and our hands 
went up in the air as if one string had 
pulled the lot; and says Bet Morgan, the 
carter’s wife, ‘Lord sake, gie me a bucket 
somebody, and let me milk her!’ ‘Nay, 
but thou shalt milk me,’ said I, and a 
pint of fourpenny I gave her, then and 
there, for complimenting of my cow. 
Will Hope, he’s everybody’s friend. 
He made the colonel a crutch with’ his 
own hands, which the colonel can use no 
other now. Walterswears by him. Miss 
Mary dotes on him; he saved her life in 
the river when she was a girl. The very 


-miners give him a good word, though 


he is very strict with them; and as for 
Bartley, it’s my belief he owes all his 
good luck to Will Hope. And to think 
he was born in this village, and left it 
a poor lad; ay, and he came back here 
one day as poor as Job, seems but t’other 
day, with his bundle on his back and his 
poor little girl in his hand. I dare say I 
fed them both with whatever was going, 
poor: bodies.”’ 
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“‘ What was she like?” 

«« A poor little wizened thing. 
beautiful golden hair, though.”’ 

“Like Miss .Bartley’s ? ”’ 

«Something, but lighter.” 

« Have you ever seen her since?” , 

‘‘No; and I never shall.” : 

“¢ Who knows? ”’ 

“Nay, sir. Iasked him after her one 
day when he came home for good. He 
never answered me, and he turned away 
as if Il had stung him. She has followed 
her mother, no doubt. 
is gone he’s well-to-do; and that is the 
way of it, sir. God sends mouths where 
there is no meat, and meat where there’s 
no mouths. But He knows best, and 
sees both worlds at once. We can only 
see this one—that’s full of trouble.”’ 

Monckton now began to yawn, for he 
wanted to be alone and think over the 
schemes that floated before him now. 

«You are sleepy, sir,’’ said Mrs. Daw- 


She had 


son. ‘‘T’ll go and see your bed is all 
right.”’ 


He thanked her and filled her glass. 
She tossed- it off like a man this time, 
and left him to doze in his chair. 

Doze, indeed! Never did a man’s eyes 
move to and fro more restlessly. Every 
faculty was strung to the utmost. 

At first as all the dramatis personce 
he was in search of came out one after 
another from that gossip’s tongue, he 
was amazed and delighted to find that 
instead of having to search for one of 
them in one part of England, and another 
in another, he had got them all ready to 
his hand. But soon he began to see that 
they were too near each other, and some 
of them interwoven, and all the more 
dangerous to, attack. 

He saw one thing at a glance. 
it would be quite a mistake to settle a 
plan of action. That is sometimes a 
great advantage in dealing with the un- 
guarded. But it creates a stiffness. Here 
all must be supple.and fitted with watch- 
ful tact to the situation as it rose. Ey- 
erything would have to be shot flying. 

Then as to the immediate situation. 
Reader, did ever you see a careful setter 
run suddenly into the middle of a covey 


And so now she 
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who were not on their feet nor close to- 
gether, but a little dispersed and reposing” 
in high cover in the middle of the day ? 
No human face is ever so intense or “4 
human form more rigid. He knows that 


| one bird is three yards from his nose, an- 


other the same distance from either ear, 
and, in short, that they are all about 
him, and to frighten one is to frighten 
all. . 

His tail quivers, and then turns to 
steel, like his limbs. His eyes glare; 
his tongue fears to pant; it slips out at 


‘one side of his teeth and they close on it. 


Then slowly, slowly, he goes down, noise- 
less aS a cat, and crouches on the long 
covert, whether turnips, rape, or clover. 

Even so did this designing cur crouch 
in the Dun Cow. 

The loyal quadruped is waiting for his 
master, and his anxiety is disinterested. 
The biped cur was waiting for the first 
streak of dawn to slip away to some more 
distant and safe hiding-place and sally- 
port than the Dun Cow, kept by a woman 
who was devoted to Hope, to Walter, and 
to Mary, and had all her wits about her 
—mother-wit included. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE SERPENT. 


Moncx'ron slipped away at the dawn 
and was off to Derby to prepare first- 
rate disguises. 

At Derby, going through the local 
papers, he found lodgings offered at a 
farmhouse to invalids, fresh milk and 
eggs, home-made bread, etc.- The place 
was within a few miles of Clifford Hall. 
Monckton thought this would suit him 
much better than being too near. When 
his disguises were ready, he hired a horse 
and dog-cart by the month, and paid a 
deposit, and drove to the place in ques- 
tion. He put some shadow under his 
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. eyes to look more like an invalid. He had 
got used to his own cadaverous tint, so 
that seemed insufficient. 

The farmer’s wife looked at him, and 
hesitated. 

“Well, sir,’ said she, with a blush; 
“we takes'’em in to cure, not to—”’ 

**Not to bury,’”’ said Monckton. “ Don’t 
you be alarmed. I have got no time to 
die; I’m too busy. Why, I have been 
much worse than this. I am convalescent 
now.”’ 

Avedon’ tsay iso, sir!’ said ‘she: 
<“Well,. I see your heart is good ”’ (the 
first time he had ever been told that), 
““and so I’ve a mind to risk it.’ 

Then she quickly clapped on ten shil- 
lings a week more for color, and he was 
installed. He washed his face, and then 
the woman conceived hopes of him, and ex- 
pressed them in rustic fashion. ‘‘ Well,” 
said she, “‘ dirt is a‘disguise. Now I look 
at you, you have got more mischief to do 
in the world yet, I do believe,”’ 

<< A deal more, I hope,’’ said he. 

It now occurred to him. all of a sudden, 
that really he was not in good health, 
and that. he had difficulties before him 
which required calm nerves, and that 
nerves are affected by the stomach. So, 
not to throw a chance away, he had the 
sense and the resolution to devote a 
few days to health and unwholesome 
meditation. 

This is a discordant world: even vices 
will not always pull the same way. Here 
was a sinister villain distracted between 
avarice and revenge, and sore puzzled 
which way to turn. Of course he could 
expose the real parentage of Mary Bart- 
ley, and put both Bartley and Hope to 
shame, and then the Cliffords would 
make Bartley disgorge the £20,000. * But 
he, Monckton, would not make a shilling 
by that, and it would be a weak revenge 
on Bartley, who could now spare £20,000, 
and no revenge at all on Hope, for Hope 
was now well-to-do, and would most 
likely be glad to get his daughter back. 
Then, on the other hand, he could easily 
frighten Bartley into giving him £5,000 
to keep dark, but in that case he must 
forego his vengeance on Hope. 


This difficulty had tormented Monckton 
all along; but now Mrs. Dawson had re- 
vealed another obstacle. Young Clifford 
and Mary in love with each other. What 
Mrs. Easton saw as a friend, with her 
good mother-wit, this man saw in a 
moment as an enemy, viz., that this new 
combination dwarfed the £20,000 alto- 
gether. Monckton had no idea that his 
unknown antagonist Nurse Easton had 
married the pair, but the very attach- 
ment, as the chatter-box of the Dun Cow 
described it, was a bitter pill to him. 
“Who could have foreseen this?’’ said 
he. ‘It’s devilish.”” We did not our- 
selves intend our readers to feel it so, or 
we would not have spent so much time 
over it. But as regards that one adjec- 
tive, Mr. Monckton is a better authority 
than we are. He had a document with 
him that, skillfully used, might make 
mischief for a time between these lovers. 
But he foresaw there could be no perma- 
nent result without the personal assist- 
ance of Mrs. Braham. That he could 
have commanded fourteen years ago, but 
now he felt how difficult it would be. He 
would have to threaten and torment her 
almost to madness before she would come 
down to Derbyshire and declare that this 
Walter Clifford was the Walter Clifford 
of the certificate, and that. she was his 
discarded wife. But Monckton was none 
the less resolved she should come if nec- 
essary. Leaving him varius distractum 
vitiis, and weighing every scheme, with 
its. pros and cons, and, like a panther, 
crouching and watching before he would. 
make his first spring, we will now bring 
our other characters up to the same 
point, and that will not take us long, for 
during the months we have skipped there 


~were not many events, and Mrs. Dawson 


has told the readers some of them, and 
the rest were only detached incidents. 
The most important in our opinion 
were— 
1. That Colonel Clifford resumed his 
determination to marry Julia Clifford to 
Walter, and pooh-poohed Fitzroy en- 
tirely, declaring him to be five feet noth- 
ing, and therefore far below the military 


standard. 
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2. That Hope rented a cottage of 
Walter about three hundred yards from 
the mine, and not upon the land that was 
leased to Bartley; that there was a long 
detached building hard by, which Walter 
divided for him, and turned into an office 
with a large window close to the ground, 
and a workshop with a doorway and an 
aperture for a window, but no window 
nor door. 

3. That Hope got more and more un- 
easy about the £20,000, and observed to 
Bartley that they must be robbing some- 
body of it without the excuse they once 
hud. He, for his part, would work to 
disgorge his share. Bartley replied that 
the money would have gone to a convent 
if he had not saved it from so vile a fate. 
This said the astute Bartley because one 
day Hope, who had his opinions on every- 
thing, inveighed against a convent, and 
said no private prisons ought to exist 
in a free country. So Bartley’s ingen- 


ious statement stunned Hope for a 
minute, but did not satisfy his con- 
science. 


4. Hope went to London for a week, 
and Mary spent four days with her hus- 
band at a hotel near the lake; but not 
the one held by Mrs. Easton’s sister. 
This change was by advice of Mrs. 
Easton. On this occasion Mary played 
the woman. She requested Walter to 
get her some orange blossoms, and she 
borrowed a diamond bracelet of Julia, 
and sat down to dinner with her husband 
in evening dress, and dazzled him with 
her lovely arms and bust, and her dia- 
mond bracelet and eyes that outshone iti. 
She seemed ever so much larger as well 
as lovelier and Walter gazed at her with 
a sort of loving awe, and she smiled 
archly at him, and it was the’ first time 
she had really enjoved her own beauty, 
or even troubled her head much about it. 
They condensed a honeymoon into ‘these 
four days, and came home compensated 
for their patience and more devoted than 
ever. But while they were away Colonel 
Clifford fired his attorney at Mr. Bart- 
ley, and when Mary came home, Bartley, 
who had lately connived at the love affair, 
told Mary this, and forbade her strictly 
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to hold any more intercourse with Walter 
Clifford. ; 

This was the state of things when ‘‘ the 
hare with many friends,’? and only one 
enemy, returned to his cottage late in the 
afternoon. But before night everybody 
knew he had come home, and next morn- 
ing they were all at him in due order. 
No sooner was he seated in his workshop, 
studying the lines of a new machine he 
was trying to invent, than he was 
startled from intense thought, into the 
attitude of Hogarth’s enraged musician 


by cries of “‘Mr. Hope! Mr. Hope! Mr. 


Hope!’’ and there was a little lot of 
eager applicants. First a gypsy. boy , 
with long black curls and continuous 
geuuflections, and a fiddle, and doleful 
complaints that he could not play it,. 
and that it was the fiddle’s fault. 

‘Well, it is for once,’’ said Hope: 
“Why, you little duffer, don’t you see 
the bridge is too low? ”’ 

He slackened the string, removed the 
bridge, fitted on a higher one, tuned it, 
and handed it over. 

‘‘There,’’ said he, ‘‘play us one of the 
tunes of Egypt. ‘The Rogue’s March,’ 
eh ? and mizzle.”’ 

The supple Oriental grinned and made 
obeisances, pretended not to know ‘‘ The 
Rogue’s March ’’ (to the hen-house), and 
went off playing ‘“‘ Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home.’ (Bridewell, to wit.) 

Then did Miss Clifford's French maid 
trip forward smirking with a parasol to 
mend: Désolée de vous déranger, Mon- 
sieur Hoppe, mais notre demoiselle est 
au désesporr : oh, ces parasols Anglais ! 

‘“ Connu,’’ said Hope, “ voyons ¢a;” 
and ina minute repaired the article, and 
the girl spread it, and went off wriggling 
and mincing with it, so that there was a 
pronounced horse-laugh at her minau- 
deries. 

Then advanced a rough young English 
nurse out of a farmhouse with a child 
that could just toddle. She had left an 
enormous doll with Hope for repairs, and 
the child had given her no peace for the 
last week. Luckily the doll was repaired, 
and handed over. The mite, in whose 
little bosom maternal feelings had been 
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excited, insisted on carrying her child. 
The consequence was that at about the 
third step they rolled over one another, 
and to spectators at a little distance it 
was hard to say which was the parent 
and which the offspring. Then the strap- 
ping lass in charge seized roughly, and 
at the risk of dislocating their little 
limbs, tossed into the air and caught, 
one on each of her own robust arms, 
and carried them off stupidly irritated— 
for want of a grain of humor—at the 
good-natured laugh this caused, and 
looking as if she would like to knock 
their little heads together. 

Under cover of this an old man in a 
broad. hat, and seemingly infirm, crept 
slowly by and looked keenly at Hepe, 
but made no application. Only while 
taking stock of Hope his eyes flashed 
wickedly, and much too brightly for so 
old a,man as he appeared.. He did not 
go far; he got behinda tree and watched 
the premises. Then a genuine old man 
and feeble came and brought Hope his 
clock to mend. Hope wound it up, and 
it went to perfection. The old man had 
been a stout fellow when Hope was a 
boy, but now he was weak, especially in 
the upper story. Hope saw at once that 
the young folk had sent him there fora 
joke, and he did not approve it. 

‘‘Gaffer,’? said he, ‘‘this will want 
repairing every eight days; but don’t 
you come here any more; [’l] call on you 
every week, and repair it for auld lang 
syne.’ 

While he toddled away, and Hope re- 
tired behind. his lathe to study his model 


in peace, Monckton raged at the sight of |. 


him and his popularity. 

‘mAy, Weald he. “you -are (a genius. 
You can model a steam-engine or mend 
a doll, and you outwitted me, and gave 
me fourteen years. But you will find me 
as ingenious as you at one thing, and 
that’s revenge.”’ 

‘And now a higher class of visitors 
began to find their way to the general 
favorite. The first was a fair young 
lady of surpassing beauty. She strolled 
pensively down the green turf, cast a 
hasty glance in at the workshop, and not 
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seeing Hope, concluded he was a little 
tired after his journey, and had not yet 
arrived. She strolled slowly down then, 
and seated herself in a large garden 
chair, stuffed, that Hope had made, and 
placed there for Colonel Clifford. That 
worthy frequented the spot because he 
had done so for years, and because it 
was a sweet turfy slope; and there was 
a wonderful beech-tree his father had 
made him plant when he was five years 
old. It hada gigantic silvery stem. and 
those giant branches which die crippled 
in a beech wood but really belong to the 
isolated tree, as one Virgil discovered 
before we were born. Mary Bartley then 
lowered her parasol, and settled into the 
colonel’s chair under the shade patulce 
fagi—of the wide-spreading beech-tree. 

She sat down and sighed. Monckton 
eyed her from his lurking-place, and made 
a Shrewd guess who she was, but resolved 
to know. 

Presently Hope caught a glimpse of 
her, and came forward and leaned out of 
the window to enjoy the sight of her. 
He could do that unobserved, for he was 
a long way behind fer at a sharp angle. - 

He was still a widower and this his only 
child, and lovely as. an angel; and he had 
seen her grow into ripe loveliness from a 
sick girl. He had sinned for her and 
saved her; he had saved her again from 
a more terrible death. He doted on 
her, and it was always a special joy to 
him when he could gloat on her unseen. 
Then he had no need to make up an arti- 
ficial face and hide his adoration from 
her: 

But soon a cloud came over his face 
and his paternal heart. He knew she, 
had a lover; and she looked like a girl 
who was waiting pensively for him. She 


had not come there for him whom she 


knew only as her devoted friend. At 
this thought the poor father sighed. 

Mary’s quick “senses caught that, and 
she turned her head, and her sweet face 
beamed. 

<* You are there, after all, Mr. Hope.” 

Hope was delighted. Why, it was him 
she had come to see, after all. He came 
down to her directly, radiant, and then 
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put on a stiff manner he often had’ to 
wear, out of fidelity to Bartley, who did 
not deserve, it. : 

«This is early for you to be out, Miss 
Bartley.” 

‘‘Of course it is,’? said she. ‘But I 
know it is the time of day when you are 
kind to-anybody that comes, and mend 
all their rubbish for them, and J, could 
kill them for their impudence in wasting 
your time so. And I amas bad as the 
rest. For here 1am wasting your time 
in my turn. Yes, dear Mr. Hope, you are 
so kind to everybody and mend their 
things, I want you to be kind to me and 
mend—my prospects for me.’’ 

Hope’s impulse was to gather into his 
arms and devour with kisses this sweet 
specimen of womanly tenderness, frank 
inconsistency, naiveté, and archness, 

As he could not do that, he made him- 
self extra stiff. 


2 


«Your prospects, Miss Bartley ! Why, 


they are brilliant. Heiress to all the 
growing wealth and power around you.” 

‘“Wealth and power!’’ said the girl. 
«What is the use of them, if our hearts 
are to be broken? Oh, Mr. Hope, papa 
is so unkind. He has forbidden me to 
speak to him.’”’ Then, gravely, ‘ That 
command comes too late.’’ 

<‘T fear it does,” said Hope. 
long suspected something.” 

«Suspected ?”’ said Mary, turning pale. 
“What?” 

“That you and Walter Clifford—”’ 

« Yes,’’ said Mary, trembling inwardly, 
but commanding’ her face. 
> “ Are—engaged)”’ : 

Mary drew a long breath. ‘‘ What 
makes you think.so?’’ said she, looking 
down. 

* Well, there is a certain familiarity— 
no, that is too strong a word; but there 
is more ease between you than there was. 
Ever since I came back from Belgium I 
have seen that the preliminaries of court- 
ship were over, and you two looked on 
yourselves as one.’’ 

‘“Mr. Hope,’’ said this good, arch girl, 
and left off panting, “‘ you are a terrible 
man, Papa is eyes and no eyes. You 
frighten me; but not very much, for you 
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would not watch me so closely if you did 
not love me—a little.”’ 

“Not a little, Miss Bartley.”’ 

‘¢ Mary, please.”’ 

“Mary. I have seen you a_ sickly 
child; I have been anxious—who would 
not? I have seen you grow in health and 
strength, and every virtue.” 


«And seen me tumble into the water. 


and frighten you out of your senses, and 
there’s nothing one loves likea downright 
pest, especially if she loves us; and I do 
love you, Mr. Hope, dearly, dearly, and 
I promise to be a pest to you all your 
days. Ah, here he comes at last.’’? She 
made two eager steps to meet him, then 
she said, “Oh! I forgot,’’ and came back 
again and looked prodigiously demure and 
innocent. 

Walter came on with his usual rush, 
crying, ‘“‘ Mary, how good of you!”’ 

Mary put her fingers in her ears. “ No, 
no, no; we are forbidden to communi- 
cate.’’ Then, imitating a stiff man of 
business — for she was a capital mimic 
when she chose— ‘‘any communication 
you may wish to honor me with must be 
addressed to this gentleman, Mr. Hope; 
he will convey it to me, and it shall meet 
with all the attention it deserves.”’ 

Walter laughed, and said, ‘‘That’s in- 
genious.” 

“Of course it is ingenuous,”’ said Mary 
subtly. ‘That’s my 
fault.”’ 


«Well, young people,’’ said Hope. ‘‘I 


am not sure-that I have time to repeat 
verbal communications to keen ears that 
heard them. And I think I can make 
myself more useful to you. Walter, 
your father has set his lawyer on to Mr. 
Bartley, and what is the consequente ? 
Mr. Bartley forbids Mary to speak to 
you, and the next thing will be a sum- 
mons, lawsuit, and a great defeat, and 
loss to your father and you. Mr. Bartley 
sent me the lawyer’s letter. He hopes to 
get out of a clear contract by pleading a 
surprise. 
yer—it is no use arguing with vour fa- 
ther in his present heat—and you must 
assure him there has been no surprise. 
Why, I called on Colonel Clifford years 


character to a. 


Now you must go to the law-. 
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ago, and told him there was coal on that 
farm, and 1 almost went on iny knees to 
him to profit by it.’ 

‘* You dan’t say that, Mr. Hope?” 

“IT do say it, and I shall have to swear 
‘it. You may be sure Mr. Bartley’ will 
subpeena me, if this wretched squabble 
gets into court.”’ 

“But what did my. father say to 
you?” 

“He was kind and courteous to me. I 
was poor as a rat, and dusty with travel 
—on foot; and he was a fine gentleman, 
as he always is, when he is not in too 
great a passion. He told me more than 
one land-owner had wasted money in this 
county groping for coal. He would not 
waste his money nor dirty his fingers. 
But he thanked me for my friendly zeal, 
and rewarded me with ten shillings.”’ 

‘““Oh!”’ cried Walter, and hid his face 
in his hands. As for Mary, she put her 
hand gently but quietly on Hope’s shoul- 
. der, as if to protect him from such in- 
sults. ; 

“Why, children,’’ said Hope, pleased 
at their sympathy, but too manly to hunt 
for it, ‘it was more than he thought the 
information worth, and I assure you it 
was a blessed boon to me. I had spent 
my last shilling, and there I was trapes- 
ing across the island on a wild-goose 
chase with my reaping-hook and my 
fiddle; and my poor little Grace, that 
I—that I—”’ 

Mary’s hand went a moment to his 
other shoulder, and she murmured 
through her ears, ‘“‘ You have got me.”’ 

Then Hope was happy again, and in- 
deed the simplest women can find in a 
moment the very word that is balm of 
Gilead to a sorrowful man. 

However, Hope turned it off and con- 
tinued his theme. The jury, he said, 
would pounce on that ten shillings as 
the colonel’s true estimate of his coal, 
and he would figure in the case as a dog 
in the manger who grudged Bartley. the 
profits of a risky investment he had mere- 
ly sneered at and not- opposed, until it 
turned out well; and also d: sregarded 
the interests of the little community to 
whom the mine was a boon. ‘No,’’ said 


Hope; ‘tell your lawyer that lam Bart- 
ley’s servant, but love equity. I have pro- 
posed ‘to Bartley to follow a wonderful 
seam of coal under Colonel Clifford’s 
park. We have no business there. So 
if the belligerents will hear reason I will 
make Bartley pay a royalty on every ton 
that comes to the surface from any part 
of the mine; and that will be £1,200 a 
year to the Cliffords. Take this to the 
lawyer and tell him to unfix that hero’s 
bayonet, or he will charge at the double 
and be he death of his own money—and 
yours.’ 

Walter threw up his hands with amaze- 
ment and admiration. ‘‘ What ahead!” 
said he. 

«* Widdledee,”’ 
heart !?? 

“‘In a word, a phoenix,” said Hope, 
dryly. ‘* Praise is sweet, especially be- 
hind one’s back. So pray go on, unless 
you have something better to say to each 
other;’’ and Hope retired briskly into 
his office. But when the lovers took him 
at his word, and began to strut up and 
down hand in hand, and murmur love’s 
music into each other’s ears, he could not 


said Mary; “what a 
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‘take his eyes off them, and his thoughts 


were sad. She had only known) that 
young fellow a few months, yet she loved 
him passionately, and he would take her 
away from her father before she even 
knew all that father had done and suf- 
fered for her. When the revelation did 
come she would perhaps be a wife and a 
mother, and then even that revelation 
would fall comparatively flat. 

Besides his exceptional grief, he felt the 
natural pang of a father at the prospect 
of resigning her toa husband. Hard is 
the lot of parents; and, above all, of a 
parent with one child whom he adores. 
Many other creatures love their young 
tenderly, ahd their young leave them. 
But then the infancy and youth of those 
creatures are so short. In afew months 
the young shift for themselves, forgetting 
and forgotten. But with our young the 
helpless periods of infancy and youth are 
so long. Parental anxiety goes through 
so many trials and, so various, and they 
all strike roots into the parent’s heart. 
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Yet after twenty years of love and hope 
and fear comes a handsome young fellow, 
a charming highwayman to a parent’s 
eye, and whisks her away after two 
inonths’ courtship. Then, oh, ye young, 
curb for a moment your blind egotisin, 
and feel a little for the parents who have 
felt so much for you! You rather like 
William Hope, so let him help you to 
pity your own parents. See his sad face 
as he looks at the love he is yet too unself- 
ish to discourage. To save that tender 
root, a sickly child, he transplanted it 
from his own garden, and still tended it 
with loving care for many a year. An- 
other gathers the flower. He watched 
and tended and trembled over the tender 
nestling: The young bird is trying her 
wings before his eyes; soon she will 
spread them, and fly away to a newer 
nest and a younger bosom. 

In this case, however, the young peo- 
ple had their troubles too, and their pretty 
courtship was soon interrupted by an un- 
welcome and unexpected visitor, who, as 
a rule, avoided that part; for the very 
reason that Colonel Clifford frequented 
it. However, he came there to-day ‘to 
speak to Hope. 
was. would have caught the lovers if he 
had come silently; but he was talking to 
a pitman as he came, and Marvy’s quick 
ears heard his voice round the corner. 

““Papa!’’ cried’ she. ‘‘Oh, don’t let 
him .see us! Hide!’’ 

“Where? ”’ 

** Anywhere—in here—quick !”’ and she 
flew into Hope’s workshop, which indeed 
offered great facilities for hiding. How- 
ever, to make sure, they crouched behind 
the lathe and a huge plank of beautiful 
mahogany Hope was very proud of. 

As soon as they were hidden, Mary 
began to complain in a whisper. ‘‘ This 
comes of our clandestine m—: Our very 
life is a falsehood ; concealment is torture 
—and degradation.” 

“JT don’t feel it. 
Fam.” | 

“Oh! Walter! Good fun! For shame! 
trusses 

Bartley bustled on to the green, called 
Hope out, and sat down in Colonel. Clif- 


I call this good 
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Mr. Bartley, for he it | 


ford’s chair. -Hope came to him, and 
Bartley, ,who had in his hand some 
drawings of the strata in the coal mine, 
handed the book to Hope, and said, “I 
quite agree with you. That is the seam 
to follow; there’s a fortune in it.”’ 

««Then you are satisfied with me? ” 

«* More than satisfied.” 

‘‘T have something to ask in return.”’ 

‘“‘T am not likely to say no, my good 
friend,’’ was the cordial reply. 

‘Thank you. Well, then, there is an 
attachment between Mary and young 
Clifford.” 

Bartley was on his guard directly. 

‘‘Her happiness is at stake. That 
gives me a right to interfere, and say, 
‘be kind to her.’ ”’ 

“Am I not kind to her? 
parent ever kinder ? 
as well as kind. 
disinherit his son.’’ : 

At this point the young people ventured 
to peep and listen, taking advantage of 
the circumstance that both Hope and 
Bartley were at some distance, with 
their backs turned to the workshop. 

So they both heard Hope say : 

‘* Withdraw your personal opposition 
to the match, and the other difficulty 
can be got over. If vou want to be kind 
to a young woman,it is no use feeding 
her ambition and her avarice, for these 
are a man’s idols. A woman’s is love.”’ 

Mary wafted the speaker a furtive 
kiss. 

“To enrich that dear child after your 
death, thirty years hence, and break her 
heart in the flower of her youth, is to be 
unkind to Her; and if you are unkind to 
her, our compact is broken.’’ 

““Unkind to her,’’ continued Bartley. 
“What male parent has ever been more 
kind, more vigilant ? Sentimental weak- 
ness is another matter. My affection is 
more solid. Can Loblige you in anything 
that is business ? ”’ 

‘‘Mr. Bartley;”’ said Hope, << you can 
not divert me from the more important 
question ; business is secondary to that 
dear girl’s happiness. However, I have 
more than once asked you to tell me who 
is the loser of that large sum, which, as 


Was any 
But I must be wise 
Colonel Clifford can 
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you and I have dealt with it, has enriched 
you and given me a competence.”’ 

‘“That’s my business,’’ said Bartley, 
Sharply, ‘‘for you never fingered a shil- 
ling of it. So if the pittance I pay you 
for conducting my business burns your 
pocket, why, send it to Rothschild.”’ 

And having made this little point, 

Bartley walked away to escape further 
comment, and Hope turned on his heel 
and walked into his office, and out at 
the back door directly, and procéeded to 
his duties in the mine; but he was much 
displeased with Bartley, and his looks 
showed it. 
_ The coast lay clear. The lovers came 
cautiously out, and silently too, for what 
they had heard puzzled them not a 
little. 

Mary came out first, and wore a very 
meditative look. She did not say a word 
till they got to some little distance from 
the workshop. Then she half turned her 
head toward Walter, who was behind her, 
and said, ‘“‘I suppose you know we have 
done a contemptible thing—listening ? ”’ 

“ Well,’’ said Walter, “it wasn’t good 
form; but,’’ added he, “‘ we could hardly 
help it.’’ 

<< Ofcourse not} said. Mary. , “ We 
have been guilty of a concealment that 
drives us into holes and corners, and all 
manner of meannesses must be expected 
to follow. Well, we have listened, and I 
am very glad of it; for it is plain we are 
not the only people who have got secrets. 
‘Now tell me, please, what does it all 
mean ? ”’ 

““ Well, Mary,’’ said Walter, “to tell 
the truth, it is all Greek to me, except 
about the money. I think I could give a 
guess where that came from.” 

“There, now!” cried Mary; ‘‘that is 
so like you gentlemen. Money—money— 
money! Never mind the money part ; 
leave that to take care of itself. Can 
you explain what Mr. Hope said to papa 
about me? Mr. Wope is a very superior 
man, and papa’s adviser in business. 
But, after all, he is in papa’s employ- 
ment. Papa pays him. Then how comes 
he to care more about my happiness than 
papa does—and say so?” 
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cede.”’ 

““Yes,’’ said Mary, “‘ but not to threat- 
en papa; not to say, ‘If you are unkind 
to Mary, our compact is broken.’’ 

Then she pondered awhile; then she 
turned to Walter, and said : 

““What sort of compact is that?’ A 
compact between a father and another 
gentleman that a father shall not be 
unkind to his own daughter? Did you 
ever hear of such a thing ? ”’ 

‘“T can’t say I ever did.” 

‘Did you ever hear tell of such a 
thing ?”’ 

** Well, now you put it to me, I don’t 
think I ever did.’’ 

‘“‘“And yet you could run off about 
money. What’s money! This compact 
is a great mystery. It is my business 
from this hour to fathom that mystery. 
Please let me think.’’ 

Mary’s face now began to show great 
power and intensity; her eyes seemed to 
veil themselves, and to turn down their 
glances inward. 

Walter was struck with the intensity 
of that fair brow, those remarkable eyes, 
and that beautiful face: they seemed now 
to be all strung up to concert pitch. He 
kept silent and looked at his wife with a 
certain reverence, for to tell the truth 
she had something of the Pythian 
priestess about her, when she concen- 
trated her whole mind on any one thing 
in this remarkable manner. At last the 
oracle spoke: 

‘* Mr. Hope has been deceiving me with 
some good intention. He pretends to be 
subservient to papa, but he is the master. 
How he comes to be master I don’t know, 
but so it is, Walter. If it came to a bat- 
tle royal, Mr. Hope would side, not with 
papa but with me.”’ 

«*That’s important, if true,’? said Wal- 
ter dryly. 

“It’s true,’ said Mary, “and it’s im- 
portant.’? Then she turned suddenly 
round on him. ‘‘ How did. you feel when 
you ran into that workshop, and we 
both crouched, and hid like criminals or 
slaves? ”’ 
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begged him to 
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said Walter, hanging his 
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longer. 
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head, “to tell the truth, I took a comic 
view of the business.” 

“Tcan’t do that,” said Mary. “Ire; 
spect my husband, and can’t bear him to 
hide from the face of any mortal man ; 
and Lam proud of my own love, and in- 
dignant to think that I have condescended 
to hide it.” 

“Tt is a shame,’’ said Walter, ‘‘and I 
hope we shan’t have to hide it much 
Oh, bother, how unfortunate ! 
here’s my father. What are we to do?” 

“T’ll tell,you,”’ said Mary, resolutely. 
«You must speak to him at once, and win 
him over to our side. Tell him Julia is 
going to marry Percy Fitzroy on the first 
of next month, then tell him all that Mr. 
Hope said you were to tell the lawyer, 
and then tell him what you have made 
me believe, that you love me better than 
your life, and that I love you better still; 
and that no power can part us. If you 
can soften him, Mr. Hope shall soften 
papa,”’ ‘ 

‘But if he is too headstrong to be 
softened ?”’ faltered Walter. 

‘©Then,’’ said Mary, ‘‘ you must defy 
my papa, and I shall defy yours.”’ 

After a moment’s thought she said: 
«Walter, I shall stay here till. he sees 
me and you together; then he won’t be 
able to run off about his mines, and his 
lawsuits, and such rubbishy things. His 
attention will be attracted to our: love, 
and so you will have it out with him, 
while I retire a little way—not far—and 
meditate upon Mr. Hope’s strange words, 
and ponder over many things that have 
happened within my recollection.’’ 

True. to this policy, the spirited girl 
waited till Colonel Clifford came on the 


' green, and then made Walter as perfect 


a courtesy as ever graced a minuet at the 
court of Louis le Grand. 

Walter took -off his hat to her with 
chivalric grace and respect. Colonel Clif- 
ford drew up in a stiff military attitude, 
which flavored rather of the parade or 
the field of battle than the court either 
of the great monarch or of little Cupid. 


‘beauty of the county. 
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CHAPTER Ve 
THE SECRET IN DANGER. 


‘Hum!’ said the colonel, dryly; “‘a 
petticoat !”’ 

«Et cetera,’ suggested Walter, meek- 
ly; and we think he was right, for a 
petticoat has never in our day been the 
only garment worn by females, nor even 
the most characteristic: fishermen wear 
petticoats and don’t wear bonnets. 

‘“Who is she, sir?’ asked the grim 
colonel. 

“*Your niece, father,’’ said Walter, 
mellifluously, “and the most beautiful 
girl in Derbyshire.’’ 

The colonel snorted, but didn’t con- 
descend to go into the question of 
beauty. 

«Why did my niece retire at sight 
me?’’ was his insidious inquiry. 

‘¢Well,’’? said Walter, meekly, ‘the 
truth is, some mischief-making fool has 
been telling her that you have lost all 
natural affection four your dead sister’s 
child.”’ 

The stout colonel staggered for a mo- 
ment, snorted, and turned it off. ‘‘ You 
and she are very often together, it 
seems.”’ 

** All the better for meé,’’ said Walter, 
stoutly. 

«And all the worse for me,” retorted 
the colonel. And as men gravitate to- 
ward their leading grievance, he went off © 
at a tangent, “What do you think my 
feelings must be, to see my son, my only 
son, spooning the daughter of my only 
enemy ; of a knave who got on my land 
on pretense of farming it, but instead of 
that he burrowed under the soil like a 
mole,'sir; and now the place is defiled 
with coal dust, the roads are black, the 
sheep are, black, the daisies and but- 
tercups are turning black. There’s a 
smut on your nose, Walter. I forbid you 
to spoon his daughter, upon pain of a 
father’s curse. My real niece, Julia, 
is a lady and an heiress, and the 
She is the girl 
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for you.” 
‘And how about the seventh com- 
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mandment?’’ inquired Walter, putting 
his hands in his pockets. 

“Oh,” said the colonel, indifferently, 
““you must mind your eye, like other 
husbands. But in our walk of life it’s 
the man’s fault if the woman falls dut 
of the ranks.”’ 

“«That’s not what I mean,” said Wal- 
ter. 

“ What do you mean, then, if you mean 
anything at all?” 

“T mean this, father. She marries 
Percy Fitzroy in three weeks; so if I fix 
my affections on her up to the date of the 
wedding, shall I not be tempted to con- 
tinue, and will not a foolish attachment 
to another man’s sweetheart end in a 
vicious attachment to another man’s 
wife ? ”’ 

Once more was the colonel staggered 
for a moment, and, oh—as the ladies say 
—is it not gratifying to find that where 
honest reasons go for nothing, humbug 
can obtain a moment’s hearing? The 
colonel admitted there was something in 
that; but even humbug could not divert 
him long from his mania. ‘‘The only 
think to be done,’’ said he, ‘‘is to cut 
him out between this and then. Why, 
he stands five feet nothing.’’ 

“That's the advantage he has over 
me,’ suggested Walter; ‘she is-five feet 
eight or thereabouts, so he is just the 
_ height of her heart.”’ 

The colonel burst out laughing. ‘‘ You 
are no fool,’”’ said he; “‘that’s the sec- 
ond good thing you have said these three 
years. I forget what the other was, but 
lremember it startled me at the time. 
You are a wit, and you will cut out that 
manikin or you are no son of mine.”’ 

«Don’t say that, father,”’ said Walter; 
“‘and cutting out, why, that’s a naval 
operation, not military. lam not the son 
of an admiral.’”’ 

‘*N6é equivocation, sir; the forces as- 
sist one another at a pinch.” 

«‘ How can I cut him out ?—there’s no 
room, he is tied to her apron strings.” 

‘‘ Untie him, then.’’ 

_ At this moment, whether because Hope 
attracted everybody in the course of the 
day, or because talking about people 
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draws them to the place by some subtle 
agency, who should appear in sight but 
Miss Julia Clifford, and. little Fitzroy 
wooing her so closely that really he did 
seem tied to her apron strings. 

‘“«There,’”’ said Walter, ‘now use your 
eyes, father; look at this amorous pair. 


Do you really think it is possible for a 


fellow to untie those two?’ 


‘‘Quite possible,’ said the colonel. 


“Walter,’’? said he sententiously, “there’s ~ 


a little word in the English language 
which is one of the biggest. I will spell 
it to you, T—R—Y. Nobody knows 
what he can do till he gives that word 
a fair trial. It was far more impossible 
to scale the rock of Gibraltar; but our 
infantry did it; and there we are, with 
all Europe grinding their teeth at us. 
What’s a woman compared with Gibral- 
tar? However, as you seem to bea bit 
of a muff, I'll stand sentinel while you 
cut him out.” | 

The colonel then retired into a sort of 
ambuscade—at least he mingled with a 
smali clump of three Scotch firs, and stood 


among them so rectilinear he might have 


passed for the fourth: stump. Walter 
awaited the arrival of the foe, but in a 
spirit which has seldom conducted men 
to conquest and glory, for if the English 
infantry had deviated so far from their 
insular habits as to admire the Spaniards, 
you may-be sure that Gibraltar rock at 
this day would be a part of the Conti- 
nent, and not a detached fragment of 
Great Britain. In a word, Walter, at 
sight of the lovers, was suddenly seized 
with sentimental sympathy; they both 
seemed to him so beautiful in their way. 
The man/was small, but his heart was 
not; he stuck to the woman like a man, 
and poured hot love into her ears, and 
almost lost the impediment in his speech. 
The woman pretended to be cooler, but 
she half turned her head toward him and 
her half-closed eyes and heightened color 
showed she was drinking every word. 
Her very gayety, though it affected non- 
chalance, revealed happiness to such as 
can read below the surface of her sex. 
The colonel’s treacherous ally, after gaz- 
ing at them with marked approval, and 
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saying, “I couldn’t do it better myself,” 
which was surely a great admission for a 


-lover to make, slipped quietly into Hope’s | 


workshop not to spoil sport—a juvenile 
idea which -we recommend to older per- 
sons, and to such old maids as have 
_turned sour. The great majority of old 
“maids are mutch-makers. whatever cant 
may keep saying and writing to the con- 
trary. 

‘*No wonder at all,”’ said Percy, who 
was evidently in the middle of some amor- 
ous speech ; ‘‘ you are the goddess of my 
idolatry.” 

“What ardent expressions you do 
use!’ said Julia, smiling. 

«Of c—course I do; I’m over head and 
ears in love.”’ . 

Julia surveyed his proportions, 
said, ‘‘That’s not very deep.’’ 

But Percy had got used to this kind of 
wit, and did not mind it now. Hereplied 
with dignity: ‘It’s as deep—as the 
ocean, and as imp—per—t—t—tur—bable. 
Confound it! there’s your cousin.”’ 

‘** You are not jealous of him, Mr. Imper- 
turbable, are you?’’ asked. Julia slyly. 

‘« Jealous !’’ said Percy, changing color 
rather suspiciously; ‘‘certainly not: hang 
ina a 

Walter, finding he was discovered, and 
feeling himself in the way, came out at 
the back behind them, and said, ‘‘ Never 
mind me, you two; far be it from me to 
deprive the young of their innocent amuse- 
ments.”’ . 

While making this little speech he was 
going off on the points of his toes, intend- 
ing to slip off to Clifford Hall, and tell his 
father that both cutting out and untying 
had proved impossible, but, to his horror, 
the colonel emerged from his ambuscade 
and collared him. Then took place two 
short contemporaneous dialogues : 


and 


Julia. ““Vd never 
marry a jealous man.” 


Colonel Clifford. ‘‘Well, 
why don’t you cut him 


Perey. *‘Inever could | out? ” 
be jealous. I’m above| Walter. ‘: They seem 
it. Impossible for a so happy without it,” 
nature like mine to be | Colonel Clifford. ‘You 
jealous,” are a muff. Ill do it for 
you. Forward!” 
Colonel Clifford then marched down 
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and seated himself in the chair Hope had 
made for him. 

Julia saw him, and whispered Percy: 
«¢ Ah! here’s Uncle Clifford. He is going 
to marry me to Walter. Never mind— 
you are not jealous.” 

Percy turned yellow. 

«‘Well,’’? said Colonel Clifford to all 
whom it might concern, ‘‘ this certainly 
is the most comfortable chair in England. 
These fools of upholsterers never make 
the bottom of the chair long enough, but 
Mr. Hope has made this to run under a 
gentleman’s knees and support him. He’s 
a clever fellow.—Julia, iny dear, there’s a 
garden chair for you; come and sit down 
by me.” 

Julia gave-a sly look at Percy, and 
went to Colonel Clifford. She kissed him 
on the forehead to soften the coming nega- 
tive, and said: “To tell you the ‘truth, 
dear uncle, I have promised to go down 
acoal mine. See! I’m dressed accord- 
ingly.” 

‘Go down a coal mine!” said the 
colonel contemptuously. ‘* What fool 
put that idea in your head?” 

Fitzroy strutted forward like a ban- 
tam-cock. ‘I did, sir. Coal is a very 
interesting product.”’ 

<< Ay, to a-cook.’’ 

‘*To every English g—gentleman.’’ 

‘¢7 disown that imputation for one.” 

* Of being an English g— gentleman ? ”’ 

There was a general titter at this sly 
hit. 

“No, sir,’’ said the colonel angrily — 
*‘of taking an interest in_ coal.” 

“Well, but,’ ‘said Perey, with a few 
slight hesitations, ‘not to t—take an in- 
terest in c—coal is not to take an interest 
in the n—nation, for this n—nation is 
g—great, not by its p—powerful fleet, 
nor its little b—b—bit of an army—” 

A snort from the colonel. 

—“nor its raw m—militia, but ‘by its 
m—m—manufactures ; these ‘depend on 
machines that are driven by steam-power, 
and the steam-engines are coal-fed, and 
were made in coal-fed furnaces; our ma- 
chines do the work of five hundred mil- 
hon hands, and you see coal keeps them 
going. The machinery will be imitated 
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by other nations, but those nations can- 
not create coal-fields. Should those ever 
be exhausted, our ingenuity will be imi- 
tated by larger nations, our territory will 
remain small, and we shall be a second- 
rate power; sol say that every’ man who 
reads and thinks about his own c—coun- 
try ought to be able to say, ‘I have been 
d—d—down a coal mine.’ ”’ 

‘‘Well,”’ said the colonel loftily, ‘‘and 
can’t you say you have been down a coal 
mine? I could say that and sit here. 
Well. sir, you have been reading the 
newspapers. and learning them off by 
heart as if they were the Epistle and 
Gospel; of course you must go down a 

coal mine; but if you do, have a little 
mercy on the fair, and go down by your- 
self. In the meanwhile, Walter, you can 
take your cousin and give her a walk in 
the woods, and show her the primroses.’’ 

Now Julia was surprised and pleased at 
Percy’s good sense, and she did not care 
whether he got it from the newspapers or 
where be got it from; it was there; so 
she resisted, and said, coldly and firmly, 
‘‘Thank you, uncle, but I don’t want the 
primroses, and Walter does not want me. 
Come, Percy dear; ’’? and so she marched 
off ; but she had not gone many steps be- 
fore, having a great respect for old age, 
she ordered Percy, in a whisper, to make 
some apology to her uncle. 

Percy did not much like the commis- 
sion. However, he went back, and said, 
very civilly, ‘‘ This is a free country, but 
Tam afraid 1 have been a little too free 
in expressing my opinion; let me hope 
you are not annoyed with me.’’ 

“‘7 am never annoyed with a fool,’’ said 
the implacable colonel. 

This was too much for any little man 
to stand. 

‘‘That is why you are always on such 
good terms with yourself,’”” said Percy, 
as red as a turkey-cock. 

The colonel literally stared with amaze- 
ment. Hitherto it had been for him to 
deliver bayonet thrusts, not to receive 
them. . 

Julia pounced on her bantam-cock, and 
with her left hand literally pulled him 
off the premises, and shook her right fist 
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at him till she got him out of sight of the 
foe ; then she kissed him on both cheeks, 


‘and burst out laughing; and, indeed, she 


was so tickled that she kept laughing at 
intervals, whether the immediate subject - 
of the conversation was grave or gay. 
It is hard not to laugh when a very little 
fellow cheeks a very big one. Hven Wal- 
ter, though he admired as well as loved 
his father, hung his head, and his shoul- 
ders shook with suppressed risibility. 
Colonel Clifford detected him in this 
posture, and in his wrath gave his chair 
a whack with his staff that brought Mas- 
ter Walter to the position of a private 
soldier when the drill-sergeant cries ‘* AT- 
TENTION !”’ 

«‘ Did you hear that, sir?”’ said he. 

‘‘T did,’’ said Walter: ‘‘ cheeky little 
beggar. But you know, father, you were 
rather hard upon him before his sweet- 
heart, and ‘a little pot is soon hot.’ ”’ 

“There was nothing to be hot about,”’ 
said the colonel naively; ‘‘but that is 
neither here nor there. You are ten 
times worse than he is. He is only a 
prating, pedantic puppy, but you are a 
muff, sir, a most unmitigated muff, to 
stand there mumchance and let such an 
article as that carry off the prize.’’ 

“Oh, father,’”’? said Walter, “ why will 
you not see that the prize is a living wo- 
man, a woman with a will of her own, 
and not a French eagle, or the figure- 
head of aship ? Now do listen to reason.?’ 

<Not a word,”’ said the colonel, march- 
ing off. 

“But excuse me,’’ said Walter, “I 
have another thing far more important 
to speak to youabout: this unhappy law- 
suit.” 

‘“Fhat’s no business of yours, and I 
don’t want your opinion of it; there is no 
more fight in you than there is in a hen- 
sparrow. I decline your company and> 
your pacific twaddle; I have no pa- 
tience with a muff;’’ and the colonel 
marched off, leaving his son planted 
there, as the French say. 

Walter, however, was not long alone ; 
the interview had been watched from. a 
distance by Mary. She now stole noise- 
lessly on the scene, and laid her white 
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hand upon her*husband’s shoulder be- 
fore he was aware of her. The sight of 
her was heaven to him, but her first 
question clouded his happy face. 

“Well, dear, have you  propitiated 
him??? 

Walter hung his head sorrowfully, and 
said hardly anything. 

‘‘He has been blustering at me all the 
time, and insists upon my cutting out 
Percy whether I can or not, and marry- 
ing Julia whether she chooses or not.’’ 

‘‘ Then we must do what I said. Indeed 
there is no other course. We must own 
the truth ; concealment and deceit will 
not mend our folly.” 

‘Oh hang ates Wary, 
folly." 

‘* Forgive me, dear, but it was the 
height of folly. Not that I mean to 
throw the blame on you—that would be 
ungenerous ; but the truth is you had no 
business to marry me, and I had no busi- 
ness to marry you. Only think—me— 
Mary Bartley—a clandestine marriage, 
and then our going to the lakes again, 
and spending our honeymoon together 
just like other couples—the recklessness— 
the audacity! Oh, what happiness it 
was !”’ 

Walter very naturally pounced upon 
this unguarded and naive conelusion of 
Mary’s self-reproaches. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said he 
eagerly; ‘‘let us go there again next 
week.”’ 

‘““Not next week, not next month, not 
next year, nor ever again until we have 
told all the world.’’ 

“Well, Mary,’’.said Walter, “‘it’s for 
you to command and me to obey. I said 
so ‘before, and I say so now, if you are 
not ashamed of me, how can I be ashamed 
of you; you say the word, and I will tell 
my father at dinner-time, before Julia 
Clifford and John Baker, and request 
them to tell everybody they know. that 
I am married to a woman I adore, and 
there is nobody I care for on earth as I 
do for her, and nothing I value compared 
with her love and her esteem.”’ 

Mary put her arm tenderly around her 
husband’s neck; and now it was with 
her as it is often with generous and 
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tender-hearted women, when all opposi- — 


tion to their wishes is withdrawn, they 


begin to see the other side. 


‘My dearest,’’ said Mary, “‘I couldn’t 
bear you to sacrifice your prospects for 
me,”’ 

‘Why, Mary,” said Walter, ‘‘ what 
would my love be worth if it shrank from 
self-sacrifice ? I really think I should feel 
more pleasure than pain if I gave up 
friends, kindred, hope, everything that 
is supposed to make life pleasant, for 
you.”’ 

«< And so would I for you,”’ said Mary ; 
‘and oh, Walter, women have presenti- 
ments, and something tells me that fate 
has great trials in store for you or for me, 
perhaps for both. Yes, you are right, 
the true measure of love must be self- 
sacrifice, and if there is to be self-sacrifice, 
oh, let the self-sacrifice fall on me; for I 
cannot think any man can love a woman 
quite so deeply as I love you—iy darl- 
ing.”’ 

He had only time to draw her sweet 
forehead to his bosom, while her arm 
encircled his neck, when in came an 
ordinary love by way of contrast. 

Julia Clifford and Percy came in, 
walking three yards apart: Percy had 
untied the apron strings without Wal- 
ter’s assistance. 

** Ah,”’ said she, ‘‘ you two are not like 
us. [I am ashamed to interrupt you; 
but they would not Jet us go. down the 
mine without an order from Mr. Hope. 
Really, I think Mr. Hope is king of this 
country. Not that we have wasted our 
time, for he has been quarreling with me 
all the way there and back.’’ 

“Oh, Mr. Fitzroy !”’ said Mary Bart- 
leyn 

‘‘Miss Bartley,” said. Perey, | very 
civilly, “‘I never q~ q—quarrel, I merely 
dis—distin—guished between right and 
wrong. I shall make you the judge. I 
gave her a di—dia—mond br—bracelet 
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which came down from. my ancestors ;~ 
she did me the honor to accept it, and | 


she said it should never leave her day nor 
night.’’ 

“Qh,” cried Julia,.“‘ that I never did. 
I cannot afford to stop my circulation 


" 
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Then 
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altogether ; it’s much too little.” 
she flew at him suddenly. 
cestors were pigmies.”’ 
Percy drew himself up to his full height 
and defied the insinuation. ‘They were 
giants, in chain armor,’’ said jhe. 

Ve Whait,”? 
ment’s hesitation, “the ladies? Or was 
it the knights that wore bracelets ? ”’ 

Some French writer says, ‘‘ The tongue 
of a woman is her-sword,’’ and Percy 

Fitzroy found it so. He could no more 
answer this sudden thrust than he could 
win the high leap at Lillie Bridge. He 
stood quivering, as if a polished rapier 
had really been passed clean through 
him. 

Mary was too kind-hearted to laugh in 
his face, but she could not help turning 
her head away and giggling a little. 


At last Percy recovered himself enough 


to say, 

«The truth is you have gone and given 
it to somebody else.”’ 

“Oh, you wicked —bad-hearted—you 
that couldn't be jealous !”’ 

By this time Percy was himself again, 
and said, with some reason, that ‘‘invec- 
tives were not arguments. Produce the 
bracelet.”’ 

cu Amdnso I-vcan,” 
“<Give me time.” 

<¢Oh,’’ said Percy, ‘‘if it’s a mere ques- 
tion of time, there is no more tobe said. 
You'll find the bracelet in time, and in 
time I shall feel once more that confi- 
dence in you which induced me to confide 
to you as to another self that precious 
family relic, which I value more than 
any other material object in the world.” 
Then Percy, whose character seemed to 
have changed, retired with stiff dignity 
and an air of indomitable resolution. 

Neither Julia nor Mary had ever seen 
him like that before. Julia was unaf- 
fectedly distressed. 

‘«“Oh, Mary, why did l\ever lend it to 
you?’ 

Now Mary knew very well where the 
bracelet was, but she was ashamed to 
say; she stammered pnidsosata, “You 
know, dear, it is too small, much too 
small, and my arm is bigger than yours.” 


! 
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said Julia, stoutly. 


said Julia, without a mo- 
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““Theret!"( =aiderdiulia:: 
broken the clasp !”’ 

Mary colored up to the eyes at her own 
disingenuousness, and said hastily, ‘But 
I’ll have it mended directly ; Vl return 
it'to-morrow at the latest.’’ 

‘*] shall be wretched till you do,’’ said 
Julia, eagerly. j‘I suppose you know 
what I want it for now?” 

“ Why,’? said Mary, “of course I do: 
to soothe his wounded feelings.” 

“Soothe his feelings!” cried Julia, 
scornfully ; ‘and how about mine? No; 
the only thing I want it for now is to fling 
it in his face, His* soul is.as small as 
his body; he’s a little, mean, suspicious, 
jealous fellow, and I’m very glad to have 
lost him.’’? She flounced off all on fire, 
looking six feet high, and got quite out 
of sight before she began to cry. 

Then the truth came out. Mary, ab- 
sorbed in conjugal bliss, had left it at 
the hotel by the lakes. She told Walter. 

“ Oh, hang it!’’ said,Walter; “that’s 
unlucky ; you will never see it again.’’ 

““Oh; yes, I shall,”’ said Mary ;' * they 
are very honest people at that inn; and 
I have written about it, and told them 
to keep it safe, unless they have an op- 
portunity of sending it.” 

Walter reflected a moment. ‘Take, 
my advice, Mary,’’ said) he. ‘‘Let me 
gallop off this afternoon and get it.” 

**Oh, yes, Walter,’’ said Mary. ‘‘Thank 
youso much. That will be the best way.”’ 

At this moment loud and angry voices 
were heard coming round the corner, and 
Mary uttered a cry of dismay, for her 
discriminating ear recognized both those 
voices ina moment. She clutched Wal- 
ter’s shoulder. 

“Oh, Walter, it’s your father and 
mine quarreling. How unfortunate that 
they should have met!, What shall we 
dor) 

‘‘Hide in Hope’s office. The French 
window is open.” . 

« Quick,then !’’ cried Mary, and darted 
into the office in a moment. Walter 
dashed in after her. : 

When she got safe into cover she be- 
gan to complain. ; 

‘This comes of concealment—we are 


“you have 
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always being driven into holes and 
corners.” 

“T rather like them with you,” said 
the unabashed Walter. 

It matters little what bad passed out 
of sight between Bartley and Colonel 
Clifford, for what the young people heard 
now was quite enough to make what Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger calls a very pretty 
quarrel. Bartley, hitherto known to 
Mary asa very oily speaker, shouted at 
the top of his voice in arrogant defiance, 
<‘You’re not a child, are you? You are 
old enough to read. papers before you 
sign them.” 

The, colonel shouted in reply. ‘‘I am 
old, sir, but Iam old in honor. I did not 
expect that any decent tradesman would 
slip a clause into a farm lease conveying 
the minerals below the surface to a 
farmer. It was a fraud, sir; but there’s 
law for fraud. My lawyer shall be down 
on you to-morrow. Your chimneys dis- 
gorge smoke all over my fields. You 
shall disgorge your dishonest gains. Ill 
have you off my land, sir; Ill tear you 
out of the bowels of the earth. You are 
a sharper and a knave.”’ 

At this Bartley roared at him louder 
still, so that both the young people 
winced as they crouched in the recess of 
the window. ‘* You foul-mouthed slan- 
derer, I’ll indict vou for defamation, and 
give you twelve months in one of her Maj- 
esty’s jails.”’ 

‘““No, you won’t,’’ roared the colonel ; 
“Tknow the law. My comments- ov 
your character are not written and 
signed like your knavish lease; it’s 
a privileged communication—VILLAIN ! 
there are no witnesses—SHARPER! By 
Jupiter, there are, though!”’ 

He had caught sight of a male figure 
just visible at the side of the window. 

“Who is it? My son!” 

‘“My DAUGHTER!’’ cried Bartley, 
catching sight of Mary. 

““Come out, sir,’’ said the colonel, no 
longer loudly, but trembling with emo- 
tion. 

“Come here, 
sternly. 

At this moment who should open the 


Mary,” said Bartley, 
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back door of the office but William 
Hope! - 

«“Walter,’’ said the colonel, with the 
quiet sternness more formidable than all 
his bluster, “‘ have not I forbidden you to 
court this man’s daughter ?”’ 

Suid Bartley to Mary: ‘‘ Haven’t Ifor- 
bidden you to speak to this ruffian’s 
son?”’ 

Then, being a cad who had lost his 
temper, he took the-girl by the wrist and 
gave her a rough pull across him that 
sent her effectually away from Walter. 
She sank into the colonel’s seat, and 
burst out crying with shame, pain, and 
fright. 


‘*Brute!’’ said the colonel. But the 
thing was not to end there. Hope 
strode in among them, with a pale 


cheek and a lowering brow as black as 
thunder ; his first words were, ‘‘ Do you 
CALL YOURSELF A FATHER?” ' Not one 
of them had ever seen Hope like that, 
and they all stood amazed, and wondered 
what would come next. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


REMINISCENCES.—THE FALSE ACCUSER.— 
THE SECRET EXPLODED. 


THE secret hung on a thread. Hope, 
after denouncing Bartley, as we have 
described, was rushing across to Mary, 
and what he would have said or done in 
the first impulse of his wrath, who can 
tell ? 

But the quick-witted Bartley took the 
alarm, and literally collared him. ‘“ My 
good friend,’’ said he, “you don’t know 
the provocation. It is the affront to her 
that has made me forget myself. Af- 
fronts to myself from the same quarter 
I have borne with patience. But now - 
this insolent man has forbidden his son 
to court her, and that to her faces ashi 
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HE SHOWED HER THE CERTIFICATE; SHE READ THE FATAL WORDS, ‘‘ WALTER CLIFFORD ” 
—A Perilous Secret, Chapter XVI. 
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we wanted his son or him. Haven’t I 
forbidden the connection ? ”’ 

“We are agreed for once,’’ said the 
colonel, and carried his son off bodily, 
sore against his will. 

“Yes,” shrieked Bartley after him; 
. “only J did it like a gentleman, and did 
not insult the young man to his face for 
loving my daughter.”’ 

*‘ Let me hear what Mary says,’’ was 
Hope’s reply. 

“‘ Mr. Hope,”’ said Mary, “did you ever 
know papa to be hard on me before? He 
is vexed because he feels I am lowered. 
We have both been grossly insulted, and 
he may well be in a passion. But Il am 
very unhappy.’ And she began to cry 
again. 

“«My poor child,’’ said Bartley, coax- 
ingly, ‘“‘talk it all over with Mr. Hope. 
He may be able to comfort you, and, in- 
deed, to advise me. For what can I do 
when the man calls me a sharper, a vil- 
lain, and a knave, before his son and my 
daughter ? ”’ 

“Ts it possible ?”’ said Hope, beginning 
to relent a little. 

‘‘Tt is true,’’ replied Mary. 

Bartley then drew Hope aside, and 
said, “See what confidence I place in 


you. Now show me my trust is not 
misplaced.’? Then he left them _ to- 
gether. 


Hope came to Mary and said, ten- 
derly, “‘ What can I say or do to com- 
fort you?”’ 

Mary shook her head. ‘‘I asked you 
to mend my prospects; but you can’t do 
that. They are desperate. You can do 
nothing for me now but comfort me with 
your kind voice. And mend my poor 


wrist—ha! ha! ha! oh! oh!”? (Hyster- 
ical.) y 

“What?” cried Hope, in sydden 
alarm; ‘‘is it hurt? Is it sprained?” 


Mary recovered her composure. ‘“‘ Oh, 
no,” said-she; ‘‘only twisted a little. 
Papa was so rough.” 

Hope went into a rage again. ‘“ Per- 
dition!’’ cried he. ‘‘I’ll go and end this 
once for all.”’ 

“You will do nothing of the kind,”’ 
said the quick-witted girl. ‘‘Oh, Mr. 
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Hope, you would break my heart alto- 
gether, quarreling with papa! Be rea- 
sonable. I tell you he couldn’t help it, 
that old monster insulted him so. It 
hurts, for all that,’’ said she, naively, 
and held him out a lovely white wrist 
with a red mark on it. 

Hope inspected it. “ Poor little wrist,’’ 
said he. ‘‘Ithink I can cure it.’? Then 
he went into his office for something to 
bind it with. 

But he had spoken those few words as 
one speaks to an afflicted child, There 
was a mellow softness and an undisguised 
paternity in his tones —and what more 
natural, the girl being in pain? 

But Mary’s ear was so acute that these 
tones carried her out of the present sit- 
uation, and seemed to stir the depths of 
memory. She fell into a little reverie, 
and asked herself had she not heard a 
voice like that many years ago. 

- She was puzzling herself a little over 
this when Hope returned with a long 
thin band of white Indian cotton, steeped 
in water, and, taking her hand gently, 
began to bind her wrist with great light- 
ness and delicacy. And as he bound it 
he said, ‘‘ There, the pain will soon go.”’ 

Mary looked at him full, and said, 
slowly, ‘‘I believe it will.”’ Then, very 
thoughtfully, ‘‘ It did—before.’’ 

These three simple words struck Hope 
as rather strange. 

“Tt did before? ’’ said he, and stared 
at her. ‘* Why, when was that ?”’ 

Mary said, in a hopeless sort of way, 
<“‘T don’t know when, but long before 
your time.’’ 

‘Before my time, Mary? What, are 
you older than me?’’? And he smiled 
sweetly on her, 

‘¢One would think not. But let me ask 
you a question, Mr. Hope? ”’ 

“Yes, Mary.” 

“Have you lived two lives ?”’ 

Said Hope solemnly, ‘‘I have lived 
through great changes, but only one 
life.’’ 

‘Well, then,’’ said Mary, “I have 
lived two; or more likely it was one life, 
only some of it in another world—my 


other world, I mean.”’ 
READE—VOL. VI. 
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Hope left off binding her wrist, and 
said, “I don’t understand you.’ But 
his heart began to pant. 

The words that passed between them 
were now so strange -that both their 
voices sank into solemnity, and had an 
acute observer listened to them he would 
have noticed that these two mellow voices 
had similar beauties, and were pitched 
exactly in the same key, though there 
was, of course, an octave between 
them. 

“‘Understand me? How should you? 
It is all so strange, so mysterious. I 
have never told a soul; but I will tell 
you. You won’t laugh at me?”’ 

‘Laugh at you? Only fools laugh at 
what they don’t understand. Why, 
Mary, I hang on every word you say 
with breathless interest.’’ 

“Dear Mr. Hope! Well, then, I will 
tell you. Sometimes in the silent night, 
when the present does not glare at one, 
the past comes back to me dimly, and lL 
seem to have lived two lives: one long, 
one short—too short. My long life in a 
comfortable house, with servants and 
carriages and all that. My short life in 
different places; not comfortable places, 
but large places; all was free aad open, 
and there was always a kind voice in my 
ear—like yours ; and a tender touch—like 
yours.”’ 

Hope was restraining himself with 
difficulty, and here he could not help 
uttering a faint exclamation. 

To cover it he took her wrist again, 
and bending his head over it, he said, 
almost in a whisper, ‘‘ And the face? ”’ 

Mary’s eyes turned inward, and she 
seemed to scan the past. 

“The face ? ”’ said she—‘‘ the face I can- 
not recall. But one thing I do remem- 
ber clearly. This is not the first time my 
wrist—yes—and it was my right wrist, 
too—has been bound up so tenderly. He 
did it for me in that other world, just as 
you do in this one.’’ 

Hope now thrilled all over at this most 
unexpected revelation. But though he 
glowed with delight and curiosity, he 
put on a calm voice and manner, and 
begged her to tell him everything else 
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she could remember that had happened 
in that other life. 

Finding him so serious, so sympathetic, 
and so interested, put this remarkable 
girl on her mettle. She began to think 
very hard, and show that intense power 
of attention she had always in reserve for 
great occasions. 

«Then you must not touch me nor 
speak to me,’’ said she. ‘The past is 
such a mist.”’ 

He obeyed, and left off binding her 
wrist; and now he literally hung upon 
her words. 

Then she took one step away from him; 
her bright eyes veiled themselves, and 
seemed to see nothing external, but 
looked into the recesses of the brain. 
Her forehead, her hand, her very body, 
thought, and we must try, though it is 
almost hopeless, to convey some faint 
idea of her manner and her words. 

“« Let—me—see.”’ 

Then she paused. 

“«T remember—WHITE SWANS.” 

A pause. 

‘““Were they swans?” 

“Or ships?’ ; 

“They floated down the river to the 
sea.”’ 

She paused. 

«‘ And the kind voice beside me said— 

«Darling !’ Papa never calls me 
“Kar linee 2 

‘Yes, yes,’ 
panting. 

«« Darling, we must go with them to 
some other land, for we are poor.’’’ She 
paused and thought hard. <‘* Poor we 
must have been; very poor. I can see 
that now that lam rich.’? She paused 
and thought hard. ‘‘ But all was peace 
and love. There were two of us, yet we 
seemed one.”’ 

Then in a moment Mary left the past. 
her eyes resigned the film of thought 
and shone with the luster of her great 
heart, and she burst at once into that 
simple eloquence which no hearer of hers 
from John Baker to William Hope ever 
resisted. ‘* Ah! sweet memories, treas- 
ures of the past, why are you.so dim and 
wavering, and this hard world so clear 


> 


whispered Hope, almost 
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and glaring it seems cut out of stone? 
Oh, if I had a fairy’s wand, I'd say, 
‘Vanish fine house and servants—vanish 
wealth and luxury and strife; and you 
come back to me, sweet hours of peace— 
and poverty—and love.’ ”’ 

Her arms were stretched out with a 
grace and ardor that could embellish 
even eloquence, when a choking sob 
struck her ear. She turned her head 
swiftly, and there was William Hope, his 
hands working, his face convulsed, and 
the tears running down his cheeks like 
the very rain. 


It was no wonder. Think of it! The 
child he adored, yet had parted with to 
save her from dire poverty, remembered 
that sad condition to ask for it back 
again, because of his love that made it 
sweet to her after all these years of com- 
fort. And of late he had been jealous, 
and saw, or thought, he had no great 
place in her heart. and never should have. 

Ah, it is a rarity to shed tears of joy! 
The thing is familiarly spoken of, but the 
truth is that many pass through this 
world of tears and never shed one such 
tear. The few who have shed them can 
congratulate William Hope for this bliss- 
ful moment after all he had done and 
suffered. 

But the sweet girl who so surprised 
that manly heart, and drew those heav- 
enly tears, had not the key. She was 
shocked, surprised, distressed. She burst 
out crying directly from blind womanly 
sympathy ; and then she took herself to 
task. “Oh, Mr. Hope, what have I 
done? Ah! I have touched some chord 
of memory. Wicked, selfish girl, to dis- 
tress you with my dreams.” 

‘‘ Distress me!’’ cried Hope. ‘‘ These 
tears you have drawn from me are pearls 
of memory and drops of balm to my sore, 
tired heart. I, too, have lived and strug- 
gled in a by-gone world. I had a lovely 
child; she made me rich in my poverty, 
and happy in my homelessness. She left 
me—’’ 

‘¢Poor Mr. Hope!”’ 

‘Then I went abroad, drudged in for- 
eign mines, came home and saw my child 


again in you. I need no fairy’s wand to 
revive the past; you are my fairy—your 
sweet words recall those by-gone scenes ; 
and wealth, ambition, all I live for now, 
vanish into smoke. The years them- 
selves roll back, and all is once more 
peace—and poverty—and love.”’ 

“Dear Mr. Hope!” said Mary, and 
put her forehead upon his shoulder. 

After a while she said timidly, ‘‘ Dear 
Mr. Hope, now I feel I can trust you with 
anything.’? Then she looked down in 
charming confusion. ‘‘My reminiscences. 
—they are certainly a great mystery. 
But I have another secret to confide to 
you, if I am permitted.”’ 

““Is the consent of some other person 
necessary ?”’ 

‘* Not exactly necessary, Mr. Hope.”’ 

“‘ But advisable.”’ 

Mary nodded her head. 

“Then take your time,’”’ said Hope. 
He took out his watch, and said: “I 
want to go tothe mine. My right-hand 
man reports that a ruffian has been 
caught lighting his pipe in the most dan- 
gerous part after due warning. I must 
stop that game at once, or we shall have 
a fatal accident. But I will be back in 
half an hour. You can rest in my office 
if you are here first. It is nice and | 
rere) baa 

Hope hurried away on his errand, and 
Mary was still looking after him, when 
she heard horses’ feet, and up came 
Walter Clifford, escaped from his father. 
He slipped off his horse directly at sight 
of Mary, and they came together like 
steel and magnet. 

‘Oh, Walter,’’? said Mary, “‘ we are 
not so unfortunate as we were just now. 
We have a powerful friend. Where are 
you going in such a hurry ?”’ 

‘That is a good joke. Why, did you 
not order me to the lakes ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, for Julia’s bracelet. 
got all about that.”’ 

““Very likely; but it is not my busi- 
ness to forget your orders.”’ 

‘Dear Waiter! But, dearest, things 
of more importance have happened since 
then. We have been insulted. Oh, how 
we have been insulted !’’ 


I for- 
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‘¢That we have,”’ said Walter. 
‘‘ And nobody knows the truth.” 
<‘Not yet.” 

«And our secret oppresses 
ments—degrades me.”’ 

‘Pray don’t say that.” 

‘‘Forgive me. I can’t help saying it, 
I feel it so bitterly. Now, dear, 1 will 
walk a little way with you, and tell you 
what I want you to do this very day ; 
and you will be a darling, as you always 
are, and consent.’’ 

Then Mary told how Mr. Hope had just 
shown her singular affection; next she 
reminded him of the high tone Mr. Hope 
had taken with her father in their hear- 
ing. ‘‘ Why,’’ said she, “there is some 
mysterious compact about me between 
papa and him. I don’t think I shall ever 
have the courage to ask him about that 
compact, for then I must confess that I 
listened ; but it is clear we can depend 
upon Mr. Hope, and trust him. §So0 now, 
dear, I want you to indulge your little 
wife, and let me take Mr. Hope into our 
confidence.”’ 

To Mary’s surprise and disappointment, 
Walter’s countenance fell. 

“*T don’t know,’’ said he, after a pause. 
“Unfortunately it’s not Mr. Bartley only 
_ that’s against us.”’ 

‘‘ Well, but, dear,’’ said Mary, “the 
more people there are against us, the 
more we need one powerful friend and 
champion. Now you know Mr. Hope is 
a man that everybody loves and re- 
spects, even your father.’’ 

Walter just said, gloomily, ‘‘I see 
objections, for all that; but do as you 
please.’’ 

Mary’s tender heart and loving nature 
couldn’t accept an unwilling assent. She 
turned her eyes on Walter a little re- 
proachfully. ‘*That’s the way to make 
me do what you please.”’ 

“‘T don’t intend it so,’’ said Walter. 
““When a husband and wife love each 
other as we do, they must give in to each 
other.” 

“That’s not what we said at the al- 
tar.”’ 

“Oh, the marriage service is rather 
one-sided. JI promised very different 
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things to get you to marry me, and I 
mean to stand by them. If you are im- 
patient at all of this secrecy, tell Mr. 
Hope.’’ 

‘I can’t now,”’ said Mary, a little bit- 
terly. 

‘© Why not, since I consent ? ”’ 

«« An unwilling consent is no consent.”’ 

“‘ Mary, you are too tyrannical. How 
can I downright like a thing I don’t like ? 
I yield my will to yours ; there’s a certain 
satisfaction in that. I really can say no 
more.”’ 

«Then say no more,’ 
most severely. 

“At allevents give mea kiss at part- 
inszrer 

Mary gave him that directly, but it was 
not a warm one. 

He galloped away upon his errand, and 
as she paced slowly back toward Mr. 
Hope’s office she was a good deal put 
out. What should she say to Mr. Hope 
now? She could not defy Walter’s evi- 
dent wishes, and make a clean breast of 
the matter. Then she asked herself what 
was Walter’s objection ; she couldn’t con- 
ceive why he was afraid to trust Mr. 
Hope. It was a perfect puzzle to her. 

Indeed this was a most unfortunate 
dialogue between her and Walter, for it 
set her mind speculating and guessing at 
Walter’s mind, and thinking all manner 
of things just at the moment when an 
enemy, smooth as the old serpent, was 
watching for an opportunity to make 
mischief and poison her mind. Leonard 
Monckton, who had long been hanging 
about, waiting to catch her alone, met 
her returning from Walter Clifford, and 
took off his hat very respectfully to her, 
and said : 

‘‘ Miss Bartley, J think.”’ 

Mary lifted her eyes, and saw an elderly 
man with a pale face and dark eyebrows 
and a cast of countenance quite unlike 
that of any of her friends. His face 
repelled her directly, and she said, very 
coldly : 

“Yes, sir; but I have not the pleasure 
of knowing you.’ 

And she quietly passed on. 

Monckton affected not to see that she 
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was declining to communicate with him. 
He walked on quietly, and said : 

‘‘ And I have not seen you since you 
were a child, but I had the honor of 
knowing your mother.’’ 

““You knew my mother, sir? ”’ 

«* Knew her and respected her.”’ 

“‘ What was she like, sir ?’’ 

*‘She was tall and rather dark, not 
like you.’’ 

‘‘Sol have heard,’’said Mary. “Well, 
sir,’’ said she, for his voice was ingratiat- 
ing, and had modified the effect of his 
criminal countenance, ‘‘as you knew my 
mother, you are welcome to me.’’ 

The artist in deceit gave a little sigh, 
and said, ‘‘ That’s more than I dare hope. 
For I am here upon a most unpleasant 
commission; but for my respect for your 
mother I would. not have undertaken it, 
for really my acquaintance with the other 
lady is but slight.’’ 

Mary looked a little surprised at this 
rigmarole, and said, ‘‘But this commis- 
sion, what is it ?’’ 

‘Miss Bartley,’’ said he, solemnly, yet 
gravely, ‘‘I have been requested to warn 
you against a gentleman who is deceiving 
you.”’ 

“Who is that?’ said Mary, on her 
guard directly. 

“TItisa Mr. Walter Clifford.”’ 

“«‘ Walter Clifford !’’ said Mary. ‘‘ You 
are a slanderer; he is incapable of 
deceit.”’ 

The rogue pretended to brighten up. 

‘‘ Well, I hope so,” said he, ‘‘and I 
told the lady as much; he comes from 
a most honorable stock. So then he has 
told you about Lucy Monckton ?”’ 

«¢ Lucy Monckton !”’ cried Mary. ‘No; 
who is she? ”’ 

“‘Miss Bartley,’’ said the villain, very 
gravely and solemnly, “she is his 
wife.”’ 

‘His wife, sir?’’ cried Mary, con- 
temptuously—‘‘his wife? You must be 
mad. I’ll hear no more against him be- 
hind his back.’’ Then, threatening her 
tormentor: ‘‘He will be home again 
this evening ; he has only ridden to the 
Lake Hotel; you shall repeat this to his 
face, if you dare.”’ 
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“It will be my painful duty,’ said the 
serpent, meekly. . 

“His wife!” said Mary, scornfully, 
but her lips trembled. 

‘* His wife,’’ replied Monckton, calmly ; 
“a respectable woman whom, it seems, 
he has deserted these fourteen years. 
My acquaintance with her is slight, but 
she is in a good position, and, indeed, 
wealthy, and has never troubled him. 
However, she heard somehow he was 
courting you, and as I often visit Derby 
upon business, she requested me to come 
over here and warn you in time.”’ 

“And do you think,’ said Mary, 
scornfully, ‘‘I shall believe this from a 
stranger ?”’ 

‘‘ Hardly,’’ said Monckton, with every 
appearance of candor. “Mrs. Walter 
Clifford directed me to show you his 
marriage certificate and hers.’ 

“The marriage certificate! ”’ 
Mary, turning pale. 

«© Yes,”? said Monckton; “‘they were 
married at the Registry Office on the 
11th June, 1868,”’ and he put his hand in 
his breastpocket to search for the certif- 
icate. He took this opportunity to say, 
“You must not fancy that there is any 
jealousy or ill feeling after fourteen 
years’ desertion, but she felt it her duty 
as a woman—’’ 

“The certificate!’’ said Mary—‘ the 
certificate ! ”’ 

He showed her the certificate; she 
read the fatal words, ‘‘ Walter Clifford.”’ 
The rest swam before her eyes, and to 
her the world seemed at an end. She 
heard, as in a dream, the smooth voice 
of the false accuser saying, with a world 
of fictitious sympathy, ‘‘I wish I had 
never undertaken this business. Mrs. 
Walter Clifford doesn’t want to distress 
you; she only felt it her duty to save 
you. Don’t give way. There is no great 
harm done, unless you were to be de- 
luded into marrying him.”’ 

“And what then?’’ inquired Mary 
trembling. 

Monckton appeared to be agitated at 
this question. 

“Oh, don’t speak of it,’’ said he. 
““You would be ruined for life, and he 
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would get seven years’ penal servitude ; 
and that is a sentence few gentlemen 
survive in the present day when prisons 
are slaughter-houses. There, I have dis- 
charged the most disagreeable office I 
ever undertook in my life; but at all 
events you are warned in time.” 

Then he bowed most respectfully to 
her, and retired, exhaling his pent-up 
venom in a diabolical grin. 

She, poor victim, stood there stupefied, 
pierced with a poisoned arrow, and al- 
most in a state of collapse; then she 
lifted her hands and eyes for help, and 
saw Hope’s study in front of her. Every- 
thing swam confusedly before her; she 
did not know for certain whether he was 
there or not; she cried to that true 
friend for help. 

“Mr. Hope—I am lost—I am in the 
deep waters of despair—save me once 
more, save me!’’ Thus speaking she 
tottered into the office and sank all limp 
and powerless into a chair, unable to 
move or speak, but still not insensible, 
and soon her brow sank upon the table 
and her hands spread themselves feebly 
out before her. 


It was all villainous spite on Monck- 
ton’s part. He did not for a moment 
suppose that his he could long outlive 
Walter Clifford’s return; but he was 
- getting desperate, and longing to stab 
them all. Unfortunately fate befriended 
the villain’s malice, and the husband and 
wife did not meet again till that diaboli- 
cal poison had done its work. 

Monckton retired, put off his old man’s 
disguise behind the fir trees, and went 
toward another of his hiding places, an 
enormous oak tree which stood in the 
hedge of Hope’s cottage garden. The 
subtle villain had made this hollow tree 
an observatory, and a so1t of sally-port, 
whence he could play the fiend. 


The people at the hotel were, as Mary 
told Julia Clifford, very honest people. 

They showed Percy Fitzroy’s bracelet 
to one or two persons, and found it was 
of great value. This made them uneasy 
lest something should happen to it under 
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their charge; so the woman sent her 
husband to the neighborhood of Clifford 
Hall to try and find out if there was a 
lady of that name who had left it. The 
husband was a simple fellow, very unfit 
to discharge so delicate a commission. 
He went at first, as a matter of course, 
to the public house; they directed him to 
the Hall, but he missed it, and encoun- 
tered a gentleman, whose quick eye fell. 
upon the bracelet, for the foolish man ~ 
had shown it to so many people that now 
he was carrying it in his hand, and it . 
blazed in the meridian sun. The gentle- 
man said, ‘“‘ What have you got there? ”’ 

«Well, sir,’’ said the man, ‘‘it was left 
at our hotel by a young couple from these 
parts. Handsome couple they were, sir, 
and spending their honeymoon.” 

«‘ Let me see it,’’ said Mr. Bartley, for 
he was the gentleman. He had come 
back in some anxiety to see whether 
Hope had pacified Mary, or whether he 
must exert himself to make matters 
smooth with her again. While he was 
examining the bracelet, who should ap- 
pear but Percy Fitzroy, the owner. Not 
that he came after the bracelet; on the 
contrary, that impetuous young gentle- 
man had discovered during the last two 
hours that he valued Miss Clifford’s love 
a great deal more than all the bracelets 
in the world: for all that he was delighted 
at the unexpected sight of his property. 

‘“Why, that’s mine,” said he. ‘‘It’s 
an heirloom. I lent it to Miss Julia Clif- 
ford, and when I asked her for it to-day 
she could not produce it.’’ 

““Oho!’’ said Mr. Bartley. ‘‘ What, 
do the ladies of the house of Clifford go 
in for clandestine marriages ?’’ 

‘Certainly not, sir,” said Fitzroy. 
** Don’t you know the difference between 
a wedding ring and a bracelet??? Then 
he turned to the man, ‘“ Here is a soy- 
ereign for your trouble, my man. Now 
give me my bracelet.”’ 

To his surprise the hotel-keeper put it 
behind his back instead of giving it to 
him. 

*“Nay,’? said he, shaking his head 
knowingly, ‘you are not the gentleman 
that spent the honeymoon with the lady 
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as owns it. My mistress said I was not 
to give it into no hands but hers.”’ 

This staggered Percy dreadfully, and 
he looked from one to another to assist 
him in solving the mystery. 

Bartley came to the assistance of his 
understanding, but with no regard to the 
feelings of his heart. ‘It’s clear enough 
what it means, sir; your sweetheart is 
playing you false.”’ 

That went through the true lover’s 
heart like a knife, and poor little Percy 
leaned in despair against Hope’s work- 
shop window, transfixed by the poisoned 
arrow of jealousy. 

At this moment the voice of Colonel 
Clifford was heard, loud and ringing as 
usual. Julia Clifford had decoyed him 
there in hopes of falling in with Percy 
and making it up; and to deceive the 
good colonel as to her intentions she had 
been running him down all the way; so 
the colonel was heard to say, in a voice 
for all the village to hear, ‘‘ Jealous is he, 
and suspicious? Then you take my ad- 
vice and give him up at once. You will 
easily find a better man and a bigger.”’ 
After delivering this, hike the word of 
command upon parade, the colonel was 
crossing the turf, a yard or two higher 
up than Hope’s workshop, when the spirit 
of revenge moved Bartley to retort upon 
his insulter. 

‘© Hy, Colonel Clifford !”’ 

The colonel instantly halted, and 
marched down with Julia on his arm, 
like a game-cock when another rooster 
crows defiance. 

«« And what can you have to say to 
me, sir?’’ was his haughty inquiry. 

“To take you down a peg. You rode 
the high horse pretty hard to-day. The 
spotless honor of the Cliffords, eh?” 

Then it was fixed bayonets and no 
quarter. 

«Have the Cliffords ever dabbled in 
trade or trickery ? 
heavers, and coal whippers may defile our 
fields with coal dust A smoke, but they 
cannot defile our honor.’ 

«The men are brave as lions, and the 
women as chaste as snow?’’ sneered 
Bartley. 


Coal merchants, coal |. 


*“T don’t know about lions and snow. 
I have often seen a lion turn tail, and the 
Snow is black slush wherever you are. 
But the Cliffords, being gentlemen, are 
brave, and being ladies, are chaste.”’ 

“Qh, indeed !”’ hissed Bartley. “Then 
how comes it that your niece there— 
whose name is Miss Clifford, I believe— 
spent what this good man calls a honey- 
moon, with a young gentleman, at this 
good man’s inn ? ”’ 

Here the good man in question made a 
faint endeavor to interpose, but the gen- 
tlefolks by their impetuosity completely 
suppressed him. 

‘It’s a falsehood !”’ cried Julia haugh- 
tily. 

“You scurrilous cad!’? roared the 
colonel, and shook his staff at him, and 
seemed on the point of charging him. 

But Bartley was not to be put down 
this time. He snatched the bracelet 
from the man and held it up in triumph. 

«« And left this bracelet there to prove 
it was no falsehood.”’ 

Then Julia got frightened at the evi- 
dence and the terrible nature of the ac- 
cusation. Oh !” * cried she, in great 
distress, “ can any one here believe. that 
Iam a creature so lost? I have not seen 
the bracelet these two months. I lent it 
—to—ah, here she is! Mary, save me 
from shame; you know I am innocent.” 

Mary, who was standing at the win- 
dow in Hope’s study, came slowly for- 
ward, pale as death with her own trouble, 
to do an act of womanly justice. ‘Miss 
Olifford,’’ said she, languidly, as one to 
whom all human events were compara- 
tively indifferent—*‘ Miss Clifford lent the 
bracelet to me, and I left it at that man’s 
inn.’’ This she said right in the middle 
of them all. 

The hotel-keeper took the bracelet from 
the unresisting hand of Bartley, touched 
his hat and gave it to her. 

«There, mistress,’’ said he. ‘‘I could 
have told them who was the lady, but 
they would not let a poor fellow get a 
word in edgewise.’’ He retired with an 
obeisance. 

Mary handed the bracelet to Julia, and 
then remained passive. 
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A dead silence fell upon them all, and 
a sort of horror crept over Mary Bartley 
at what must follow; but come what 
might, no power should induce her to say 
the word that should send Walter Clif- 
ford to jail for seven years. 

Bartley came to her; she trembled, 
and her hands worked. 

“What are you saying, you fool?” 
he whispered. ‘‘ The lady that left the 
bracelet was there with a gentleman.”’ 

Mary winced. 

Then Bartley said, sternly, ‘‘ Who was 
your companion ? ”’ 

“‘T must not say.”’ 

“You will say one thing,’’ said Bart- 
ley, ‘‘or I shall have no mercy on you. 
Are you secretly married ?”’ 

Then a single word flashed across 
Mary’s almost distracted mind — SELF- 
SACRIFICE. She held her tongue. 

“Can’t you speak? Are youa wife ?”’ 
He now began to speak so loud in his 
anger that everybody heard it. 

Mary crouched a little and worked her 
hands convulsively under the torture, 
but she answered with such a dogged- 
ness that evidently she would have let 
herself be cut to pieces sooner than said 
more. 

« [—don’t—know.”’ 

“You don’t know?’ roared Bartley. 

Mary paused, and then, with iron dog- 
gedness, ‘‘ 1—don’t—know.”’ 

This apparent insult to his common- 
sense drove Bartley almost mad. ‘* You 
have given these cursed Cliffords a tri- 
umph over me,”’ he cried; ‘“‘ you have 
brought shame to my door; but it shall 
never pass the threshold.’? Here the 
colonel uttered a contemptuous snort. 
This drove Bartley wild altogether; he 
rushed at the colonel and shook his fist 
in his face. ‘‘ You stand there sneering 
at my humiliation ; now see the example 
I can make.’’ Then he was down upon 
Mary in a moment and literally yelled at 
her in his fury. ‘‘Goto your paramour, 
girl; go where you will. You never enter 
my door again.’? And he turned his back 
furiously upon her. 

This terrible denunciation overpowered 
poor Mary’s resolution; she clung to him 
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in terror. ‘‘Oh, mercy, mercy, papa ! 
I'll explain to you, have pity on your 
child ! ” 

Bartley flung her so roughly from him 
that she nearly fell. ‘ You are my child 
no more.”’ 

But at that moment in strode William 
Hope, looking seven feet high, and his 
eyes blazing. ‘Liar and hypocrite,”’ he 
roared, “she never was your child!” 
Then, changing to a tone of exquisite 
love, and stretching out both his hands 
to Mary, ‘“SHE IS MINE! ’’ 

Mary, being now between the two men, 
turned swiftly first to one, then to the 
other, and with woman’s infallible eye 
knew her own flesh and blood in that 
half-moment. She uttered a ery of love 
and rapture that went through every 
heart that heard it; and she flung her- 
self ina moment upon her father’s bosom. 

He whirled her round like a feather on 
to his right arm, and then faced both 
her enemies, Clifford and Bartley, with 
haughty defiance, head thrown back, and 
eyes that flashed black lightning in de- 
fense of his child. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


LOVERS’ QUARRELS. 

Ir was a living picture. The father 
protecting his child like an eagle; Bart- 
ley cooled ina moment, and hanging his 
head apart, gloomy and alarmed at the 
mad blunder rage had betrayed him into; 
Colonel Clifford amazed and puzzled, and 
beginning to see the consequences of all 
this; Julia clasping her hands in rapture 
and thrilling interest at so romantic an 
incident ; Fitzroy beaming with delight 
at his sweetheart being cleared; and, to 
complete the picture, the villainous face 
of Leonard Monckton, disguised as an old 
man, showed itself for a moment sinister 
and gloomy ; for now all hope of pecun- 
lary advantage to him was gone, and 
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nothing but revenge was on the cards, 
and he could not see his way clear to 
that. 

But Hope was no posture-maker; he 
turned the next moment and said a word 
or two to all present. 

“Yes, this is Grace Hope, my daugh- 
ter. We were very poor, and her life 
was in danger; I saw nothing else but 
that; my love was stronger than my 
conscience ; I gave her to that man upon 
a condition which he has now broken. He 
saved her life and was kind to her. I 
thanked him; I thank him still, and I 
did my best to repay him. But now he 
has trusted to appearances, and not to 
her; he has belied and outraged her pub- 
licly. But lam as proud of her as ever, 
and don’t believe appearances against 
her character and her angel face and—”’ 

““No more doI,’’ cried Julia Clifford ea- 
gerly. “I know her. She’s purity itself, 
and a better woman than I shall ever be.”’ 

‘Thank you, Miss Clifford,’’ said Hope, 
in a broken voice. ‘‘God bless you. 
Come, Grace, and share my humble 
home. At all events, it will shelter you 
from insult.”’ 

And so the pair went lovingly away, 
Grace clinging to her father, comforted 
for the moment, but unable to speak, and 
entered Hope’s little cottage. It was but 
a stone’s-throw from where they stood. 

This broke up the party. 

«© And my house is yours,”’ said Colo- 
nel Clifford to Julia. ‘Idid not believe 
appearances against a Clifford.”” With 
these words he took two steps toward his 
niece and held out his arm. She moved 
toward him. Percy came forward radi- 
ant to congratulate her. She drew up 
with a look of furious scorn that made 
him recoil, and she marched proudly away 
with heruncle. He bestowed one parting 
glance of contempt upon the discomfited 
Bartley, and marched his niece proudly 
off, more determined than ever that she 
should be his daughter. But for once he 
was wise enough not to press that topic : 
he let her indignation work alone. More- 
over, though he was a little wrong- 
headed and not a little pig-headed, he 
was a noble-minded man, and nothing 
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noble passed him unobserved or unap- 
preciated. 

“That Bartley’s daughter!’’ said he 
to Julia. ‘‘ Ay, when roses spring from 
dunghills and eagles are born of sparrow- 
hawks. Brave girl !—brave girl!”’ 

“Oh, uncle,’’ said Julia, ““I am so glad 
you appreciate her! ’’ 

“Appreciate her!’ said the colonel; 
‘“‘what should I be worth if I did not? 
Why, these are the women that win 
Waterloo in the persons of their sons. 
That girl couid never breed a coward 
nor a cheat.’’ Then his incisive voice mel- 
lowed suddenly. ‘‘ Poor young thing,” 
said he, with manly emotion, ‘‘I saw her 
come out of that room pale as death to 
do another woman justice. She’s no fool, 
though that ruffian called her one. She 
knew what she was doing, yet for all her 
woman’s heart she faced disgrace as un- 
flinchingly as if it was only death. It 
was a great action, a noble action, a just 
action, and a manly action, but done like 
a very woman. Where the two sexes 
meet like that in one brave deed it’s 
grand. I declare it warms an old soldier’s 
heart, and makes him thank God there 
are a few creatures in the world that do 
humanity honor.”’ 

As the colonel was a man that stuck 
to a topic when he got upon it, this was 


the main of his talk all the way to 


Clifford Hall. He even remarked to his 
niece that, so far as his observations of 
the sex extended, great love of justice 
was not the leading feature of the 
female mind; other virtues he ventured, 
to think were more prominent. 

“So everybody says,’’ was Julia’s ad- 
mission. 

«Everybody is right for once,’ 
the colonel. 

They entered the house together, and 
Miss Clifford went up to her room; there 
she put on a new bonnet and a lovely 
shawl, recently imported from Paris. 
Who could this be for? She sauntered 
upon the lawn till she found herself 
somehow near the outward boundary, 
where there was a gate leading into the 
Park. As she walked to and fro by this 
gate she observed, out of the tail of her 
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eye of course, the figure of a devoted 
lover creeping toward her. Whether 
this took her by surprise, or whether the 
lovely creature was playing the part of 
a beautiful striped spider waiting for her 
fly, the reader must judge for himself. 

Percy came to the gate; she walked 
past him twice, coming and going with 
her eyes fixed upon vacancy. She passed 
him a third time. He murmured, in a 
pleading voice, 

* Julia !”’ 

She neither saw nor heard, so attractive 
had the distant horizon become. 

Percy opened the gate and came inside 
and stood before her the next time she 
passed. She started with surprise. 

“‘ What do you want here ?’’ said she. 

«<To speak to you.” 

‘How dare you speak to me after your 
vile suspicions ?”’ 

«Well, but, Julia—’’ 

“How dare you call me Julia ? ”’ 

“Well, Miss Clifford, won’t you even 
hear me?”’ 

“Nota word. It’s through you poor 
dear Mary and I have both been insulted 
by that wretch of a father of hers.”’ 

** Which father ? ”’ 

“‘T said wretch. To whom does that 
term apply except to Mr. Bartley, and”’ 
(with sudden vigor) ‘‘ to you.”’ 

‘Then you think lam as bad as old 
Bartley,’’ said Percy, firing up. 

‘<No, I don’t.”’ 

“ Ah,”’’ said Percy, glad to find there 
was a limit. 

But Julia explained: ‘‘I think you are 
a great deal worse. You pretend to love 
me, and yet without the slightest reason 
you doubt me.’’ 

“What did I doubt? I thought you 
had parted with my bracelet to another 
person, and so you had. I never doubted 
your honor.”’ 

‘‘Oh, yes, you did; I saw your face.” 

““T am not r—r—responsible for my 
face.’’ 

«Yes, you are; you had no business to 
look broken-hearted, and miserable, and 
distrustful, and abominable. It was your 
business, face and all, to distrust ap- 
pearances, and not me.”’ 


if 
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«« Ap—pear—ances were so strong that 
not to look m—miserable would have been 
to seem indifferent ; there is no love where 
there is no jealousy.”’ 

“‘Oh,’’ said Julia, ‘‘ be has let that out 
at last, after denying it a hundred times. 
Now I say there is no true love without 
respect and confidence, and this doesn’t 
exist where there is jealousy, and all 
about a trumpery bracelet.”’ 

“ Anything but tr—ump—ump—ump- 
ery ; it came down from my ancestors.”’ 

«You never had any; your behavior 
shows that.” ‘ 

. T tell you it is an heirloom. 
given to my mother by—’’ 

“Oh, we know all about that,’’ said 
Julia. ‘<This bracelet did an Egyptian 
to my mother give.’ But you are not 
going to play Othello with me.”’ 

‘*T shouldn’t have a very gentle Des- 
demona.”’ 

“No, you wouldn’t, candidly. No man 
shall ever bully and insult me, and then 
wake me out of my first sleep to smother 
me because my maid has lost one of his 
handkerchiefs at the wash.”’ 

He burst out laughing at this and tried 
to inveigle her into good humor. 

‘Say no more about it,’’ said he, ‘‘ and 
I'll forgive you.”’ 

«Forgive me, you little wretch ! ’’ cried 
Julia. ‘‘ Why, haven’t you the sense to 
see that it is serious this time, and my 
patience is exhausted, and that our en- 
gagement is broken off, and I never mean 
to see you again—except when you come 
to my wedding ?”’ 

‘‘ Your wedding !’’ cried Percy, turn- 
ing pale. ‘“‘ With whom?” 

«“That’s my business; you leave that 
to me, sir. Hold out your hand—both 
hands ; here is the ancestral bracelet—it 
Shall pinch me no longer, neither my 
wrist nor my heart; here’s the brooch 
you gave me—I won’t be pinned to it any 
longer, nor to you neither; and there is 
your bunch of charms; and there is your 
bundle of love-letters—stupid ones they 
are;’’ and she crammed all the aforesaid 
treasures into his hands one after the 
other. So this was what she went to her 
room for. 


It was 
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Percy looked down on his handful rue- | 
fully. “My very letters! There was no 
jealousy in them; they were full of ear- 
nest love.” 

“Fuller of bad spelling,’’ said the re- 
lentless girl. Then she went into details : 
*©You spell abominable with: two m’s—- 
and that’s .aabomminable; you spell ri- 
diculous with a k—and that’s ridicklous. 
So after this don’t you presume to speak 
to me, for I shall never speak to you 
again.”’ 

*‘ Very well, then,’’ said Percy. ‘‘I, too, 
will be silent forever.”’ 

‘Oh, I dare say,’’ said Julia; ‘‘a chat- 
terbox like you.”’ 

‘*Kven chatterboxes are silent in the 
grave,’’ suggested Percy; ‘‘and if we 
are to part like this forever to-day, to- 
morrow I shall be no more.”’ 

«Well, you could not be much less,’’ 
said Julia, but with a certain shame-faced 
change of tone that perhaps, if Percy had 
been more experienced, might have given 
him a ray of hope. 

“‘Well,’”’ said he, “I know one lady 
that would not treat these presents with 
quite so much contempt.”’ 

“Oh, I have seen her,’’ said Julia, 
spitefully. ‘‘She has been setting her 
cap at you for some time; it’s Miss Susan 
Beckley—a fine conquest—great, fat, red- 
haired thing.”’ 

<< Auburn.”’ 

«« Yes, all-burn, scarlet, carrots, flamme 
denfer. Well, go and give her my leav- 
ings, yourself and your ancestral—paste.”’ 

se Well:’?) said’ Percy; gloomily, <1 
might do worse. You never really loved 
me; you were always like an enemy 
looking out for faults. You kept post- 
poning our union for something to hap- 
pen to break it off. But I won’t be any 
woman’s slave; I'll use one to drive out 
the other. None of you shall trample on 
me.’? Then he burst forth into singing. 
Nobody stammers when he sings. 


’ 


‘‘ Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Sich because a woman’s fair? 
Shall my cheeks grow pale with care 
Because another’s rosy are ? 
Tf she be not kind to me, 
What care I how fair she be?” 
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This resolute little gentleman passed 
through the gate as he concluded the 
verse, waved his hand jauntily by way of 
everlasting adieu, and went off whistling 
the refrain with great spirit, and both 
hands in his pockets. 

“You impudent!’ cried Julia, almost 
choking ; then, authoritatively, «* Perey— 
Mr. Fitzroy ;”’ then, coaxingly, “ Percy 
dear.’’ 

Percy heard, and congratulated himself 
upon his spirit. ‘‘ That’s the way to treat 
them,’’ said he to himself. 

‘* Well?” said he, with an air of indif- 
ference, and going slowly back to the 
gate. ‘‘What is it now?” said. he, a 
little arrogantly. 

She soon let him know. Directly he 
was quite within reach she gave him a 
slap in the face that sounded like one 
plank falling upon another, and marched 
off with an air of royal dignity, as if she 
had done the most graceful and lady-like 
thing in all the world. 

How happy are those choice spirits who 
can always preserve their dignity ! 

Percy retired red as fire, and one of his 
cheeks retained that high color for the 
rest of the day. 


CHAP RK Vaile 
APOLOGIES. 


We must now describe the place to 
which Hope conducted his daughter, 
and please do not skip our little descrip- 
tion. Itis true that some of our gifted 
contemporaries paint Italian scenery at 
prodigious length a propos de bottes, 
and others show in many pages that the 
rocks and the sea are picturesque objects, 
even when irrelevant. True that others 
gild the evening clouds and the western 
horizon merely to please the horizon and 
the clouds. But we hold with Pope that 


“The proper study of mankind is man,” 
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and that authors’ pictures are bores, 
except as narrow frames to big incidents. 
The true model, we think, for a writer is 
found in the opening lines of ‘*‘ Marmion,” 
where the castle at even-tide, its yellow 
luster, its drooping banner, its mail-clad 
warders reflecting the western blaze, the 
tramp of the sentinel, and his low-huim- 
med song, are flung on paper with the 
broad and telling touch of Rubens, not 
from an irrelevant adimiration of old cas- 
tles and the setting sun, but because the 
human figures of the story are riding up 
to that sun-gilt castle to make it a scene 
of great words and: deeds. 

Even so, though on a much humbler 
scale, we describe Hope’s cottage and 
garden, merely because it was for a mo- 
ment or two the scene of a remarkable 
incident never yet presented in history or 
fiction. 

This cottage, then, was in reality some- 
thing between a villa and a cottage; it 
resembled a villa in this, that the rooms 
were lofty, and the windows were case- 
ments glazed with plate glass and very 
large. 

Walter Clifford had built it for a curate> 
who proved a bird of passage, and the 
said Walter had a horror of low rooms, 
for he said, ‘I always feel as if the ceil- 
ing was going to flatten me to the floor.’’ 
Owing to this, the bedroom windows, 
which looked westward on the garden, 
were a great height from the ground, 
and the building had a Gothic charac- 
ter. 

Still there was much to justify the 
term cottage. The door, which looked 
southward on the road, was at the side 
of the building, and opened, not into a 
hall, but into the one large sitting-room, 
which was thirty feet long and twenty-five 
feet broad, and instead of a plaster ceil- 
ing there were massive joists, which Hope 
had gilded and painted till they were a 
sight to behold. Another cottage feat- 
ure: the walls were literally clothed with 
verdure and color; in front, huge creep- 
ing geraniums, jasmine, and Virginia 
creepers hid the brick-work; and the 
western walls, to use the words of a 
greater painter than ourselves, were 
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‘* Quite overcanopied with lush woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine.” 


In the next place, the building stood in 
a genuine cottage garden. It was close 
to the road. The southern boundary was 
plain oak paling, made of upright pieces 
which Hope had varnished so that the 
color was now a fine amber; the rest of 
the boundary was a quickset hedge, in 
the western division of which stood an 
enormous oak-tree, hollow at the back. 
And the garden was fair with humble 
flowers — pinks, sweet-williams, crimson 
nasturtiums, double daisies, lilies, and 
tulpis; but flower-beds shared the gar- 
den with friendly cabbages, potatoes, 
onions, carrots, and asparagus. 

To this humble but pleasant abode Hope 
conducted his daughter, and insisted upon 
her lying down on the sofa in the sitting- 
room. Then he ordered the women who 
kept the house for him to prepare the 
spare bedroom, which looked into the 
garden, and to cut some of the sweet- 
smelling flowers. He himself had much 
to say to his daughter, and, above all, to 
demand her explanation of the awkward 
circumstances that had been just revealed. 
But she had received a great shock, and, 
like most manly men, he had a great con- 
sideration for the weakness of women, 
and his paternal heart said, ‘‘ Let her 
have an hour or two of absoiute repose 
before I subject her to any trial what- 
ever.’’ So he opened the window to give 
her air, enjoining her most strictly not to 
move, and even to go tosleep if she could; 
and then he put on his shooting coat, with 
large inside pockets, to go and buy her a 
little wine—a thing he never touched him- 
self—and what other humble delicacies 
the village afforded. He walked briskly 
away from his door without the least idea 
that all his movements were watched 
from a hiding-place upon his own prem- 
ises—no other than the great oak-tree, 
hollow and open at the back, in which 
Leonard Monckton had bored two peep- 
holes, and was now ensconced there watch- 
ing him. 

Hope had not gone many yards from 
his own door when he was confronted by 
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one of those ruffians who, by their way of 
putting it; are the eternal butt of iniqui- 
tous people and iniquitous things, namely, 
honest men, curse them! and the law, 
confound it! This was no other than 
that Ben Burnley, who, being a miner, 
had stuck half-way between Devonshire 
and Durham, and had been some months 
in Bartley’s mine. He opened on Hope 
in a loud voice, and dialect which we de- 
spair of conveying with absolute accuracy. 

“Mr. Hope, sir, they won’t let me go 
down t’ mine.”’ 

“*No; you’re discharged.”’ 

“WW ho) by? 7” 

cc Dyenies: 

“What for ? ”’ 

‘Hor smoking in the mine, in spite of 
three warnings.”’ 

“Me smoking in t’ mine! 
you yon lie?”’ 

“You were seen to pick the lock of 
your Davylamp, and that put the mine 
in danger. Then you were seen to light 
your pipe at the bare light, and that put 
it in worse peril.’’ 

“That’s a lie. What mak’s yer be- 
lieve my skin’s nowt to me? It’s all 
one as it is to them liars that would rob 
me of my bread out of clean spite.”’ 

“Tt’s the truth, and proved by four 
honest witnesses. There are a hundred 
and fifty men and twenty ponies in that 
mine, and their lives must not be sacri- 
ficed by one two-legged brute that won’t 
hear reason. You are discharged and 
paid; so be good enough to quit the 
premises and find work elsewhere; and 
Lord help your employer, whoever he 
is |” 

Hope would waste no more time over 
this fellow. He turned his back, and 
went off briskly on his more important 
errand. 

Burnley shook his fist at him, and dis- 
charged a volley of horrible curses after 
him. While he was thus raging after 
the man that had done his duty he heard 
a satirical chuckle. He turned his head, 
and, behold! there was the sneering face 
of his fellow jail-bird Monckton. Burn- 
ley started. 

«-Yes, mate,’’ said Monckton, ‘‘it is 
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write for you. 
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me. And what sort of a pal are you, 
that couldn’t send me a word to Port- 
land that you had dropped on to this 
rascal Hope? You knew I was after 
him. You might have saved me the 
trouble, you selfish brute.’’ 

Burnley submitted at once to the as- 
cendency of Monckton; he hung his head, 
and muttered, ‘‘lamnoscholard to write 
to folk.”’ 

“You grudged a joey to a bloke to 
Now I suppose you ex- 
pect me to be a good pal to you again, 
all the same? ”’ 

“Why not?’’ said Burnley. “He is 
poison to you as well as tome. He gave 
you twelve years’ penal; you told me so 
at Portland ; let’s be revenged on him.”’ 

‘““What else do you think I am here 
for, you fool? But empty revenge, that’s 
child’s play. The question is, can you do 
what you are told ?”’ 

“Ay, if I see a chance of revenge. 
Why, I always did what you told me.” 

“Very well, then; there’s nothing 
ripe yet.”’ 

«Yer don’t mean I am to wait a year 
for my revenge.”’ 

“You will have to wait an opportunity. 
Revenge is like other luxuries, there’s a 
time for it. Do you think I am such a 
fool as to go in for blindfold revenge, and 
get lagged or stretched? Not for Joseph, 
nor for you, either, Benjamin. Ill tell 
you what, though, I think this will be a 
busy day; it must bea busy day. That 
old fox Bartley has found out his blunder 
before now, and he’ll try something on; 
then the Cliffords, they won’t go to sleep 
on it.”’ 

“‘T don’t know what yer talking about,”’ 
says Burnley. 

‘‘Remain in your ignorance, Ben. The 
best instrument is a blind instrument; 
you shall have your revenge soon or late.”’ 

“‘ Let it be soon, then.’’ 

“In the meantime,’ said Monckton, 
‘“‘have you got any money?” 

“‘Got my wages.” 

“That will do for you to-day. Go to 
the public-house and get half-drunk.”’ 

«* Half-drunk ? ” ; 

‘ Half-drunk! Don’t I speak plain?” 
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‘“‘Miners,”’ said Burnley, candidly, 
‘‘never get half-drunk in t’? County Dur- 
ham; they are that the best part of their 
time.”’ 

‘Then you get half-drunk, neither 
more nor less, or [ll discharge you as 
Hope has done, and that will be the 
worst discharge of the two for you. 
When you are half-drunk come here di- 
rectly, and hang about this place. No; 
you had better be under that tree in the 


middle of the field there, and pretend to. 


be sleeping off your liquor. Come, miz- 
zle!”’ 

When he had packed off Burnley, he 
got back into his hiding-place, and only 
just in time, for Hope came back again 
upon the wings of love, and Grace, whose 
élastic nature had revived, saw him com- 
ing, and came out to meet him. Hope 
scolded her gently : why had she got off 
the sofa when repose was so necessary 
for her? 

“You are mistaken, dear father,’’ said 
she. ‘‘I am wonderfully strong and 
healthy. I never fainted away in my 
life, and my mind will not let me rest at 
present—I have been longing so for my 
father.”’ 

«Ah, precious word !”? murmured Hope. 
“Keep saying that word to me, darling. 
Oh, the years that I have pined for it!’ 

“Dear father, we will make up for all 
those years. Oh, papa, let us not part 
again, never, never, not even for a day.’’ 

«My child, we never will. What am I 
saying? I shall have to give you back 
to one who has a stronger claim than I— 
to your husband.”’ 

‘“My husband?”’ said Mary, turning 
pale. 

“Yes,” said Hope; ‘for you know 
you have a husband. Oh, I heard a few 
words there before I interfered ; but it is 
not to me you'll say, ‘I don’t know.’ 
That was good enough for Bartley and a 
lot of strangers. Come, Grace dear, take 
my arm; have noconcealments from me. 


Trust to a father’s infinite love, even if, 


you have been imprudent or betrayed ; 
but that’s a thing I shall never believe 
except from your lips. ‘Take a turn with 
me, my child, since you cannot lie down 
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and rest; a little air, and gentle move- 
ment on your father’s arm, and close to 
your father’s heart, will be the next best 
thing for you.’’ Then they walked to 
and fro like lovers. 

“Why, Grace, my child,” said he, “ of 
course I understand it all. No doubt you 
promised to keep your marriage secret, 
or had some powerful reason for with- 
holding it from strangers; and, indeed, 
why should you reveal such a secret to 
insolence or to mere curiosity. But you 
will tell the truth to me, your father and 
your best friend ; you will tell me you are 
a wife.”’ 

‘‘Father,’’ said Mary, trembling, and 
her eyes roved as if she was looking out 
for the means of flight. 

Hope saw this look, and it made him 
sick at heart, for he had lived too long, 
and observed too keenly, not to know 
that innocence and purity are dangers, 
and are more often protected by the safe- 
guards of society than by themselves. 

““Oh, my child,’’ said he, “anything is 
better than this suspense; why do you 
not answer me? Why do you torture. 
me? Are you Walter Clifford’s wife ?’’ 

Mary began to pant and sob. ‘* Oh, 
papa, have patience with me. You do 
not know the danger. Wait till he comes 
back. I dare not; I cannot.”’ 

“« Then, by Heaven, he shall !”’ 

He dropped her arm, and his counte- 
nance became terrible. She clung to him 
directly. 

“No, no; wait till I have seen him. 
He will be back this very evening. Do 
not judge hastily ; and oh, papa, as you 
love your child, do not act rashly.”’ 

“‘T shall act firmly,’? was Hope’s firm 
reply. “You have come from a sham 
father to a real one, and you will be pro- 
tected as well as loved. This lover has 
forbidden you to confide in your father 
(he did not know that I was your father, 
but that makes no difference); it looks 
very ugly, and if he has wronged you he 
shall do you justice, or I will have his 
life.”’ 

“Oh, papa,’? screamed Mary, “his 
life? Why, mine is bound up with it.’ 

‘* T fear so,” said Hope. “But what’s 
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our life to us without our honor, espe- 
cially toa woman? He is the true Cain 
that destroys a pure virgin.”’ 

Then he put both his hands on her 
Shoulder, and said, “Look at me, 
Grace.”? She looked at him full with 
eyes aS brave as a lion’s and as gentle 
as a gazelle’s. 

In a moment his senses enlightened 
him beyond the power of circumstances 
to deceive. ‘It’s a lie,’ said he; ““men 
are always lying and circumstances de- 
ceiving; there is no blush of shame upon 
these cheeks, no sin nor frailty in these 
pure eyes. You are his wife? ”’ 

“Tam!” cried Grace, unable to resist 
any longer. 

“Thank God!” cried Hope, and father 
and daughter were locked that moment 
in a tender embrace. 

‘© Yes, papa, you shall know all, and 
then I shall have to fall on my knees and 
ask you not to punish one I love—for—a 
fault committed years ago. You will 
have pity on us both. Walter and I 
were married at the altar, and I am his 
wife in the eyes of Heaven. But, oh, 
papa, I fear I am not his lawful wife.’’ 

‘“Not his lawful wife, child! Why, 
what nonsense !”’ 

““T would to Heaven it was; but this 
morning I learned for the first time that 
he had been married before. Oh, it was 
years ago; but she is alive.” 

‘“‘Impossible! He could not:be so 
base.”’ 

“Papa,’’ said Mary, very gravely, ‘1 
have seen the certificate.” 

‘“‘The certificate!’’? said Hope, in dis- 
may. ‘‘ What certificate ? ”’ 

«Of the Registry Office. It was shown 
me by a gentleman she sent expressly to 
warn me; she had no idea that Walter 
and I were married, but she had heard 
somehow of our courtship. I try to 
thank her, and I tried, and always will, 
to save him from a prison and his family 
from disgrace.”’ 

«« And sacrifice yourself ? ’’ cried Hope, 
in agony. 

‘“‘T love him,’’ said Mary, ‘‘and you 
must spare him.”’ 

‘© T will have justice for my child.”’ 
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Grace was in such terror lest her fa- 
ther should “punish Walter that she 
begged him to consider whether in sac- 
rificing herself she really had not heen 
unintentionally wise. What could she 
gain by publishing that she had married 
another woman’s husband? ‘‘I have lost 
my husband,’’ said she, “but I have 
found my father. Oh, take me away 
and let me rest ‘my broken heart upon 
yours far from all who know me. Every 
wound seems to be cured in this world, 
and if time won’t cure this, my wound, 
even with my father’s help, the grave 
Wille? 

“Oh, misery!” eried., Hope 3.“ demk 
hear such words as these from my child 
just entering upon life and all its joys ? ”’ 

**Hush, papa,’’ said Grace; ‘‘ there is 
that man.’’ 

That man was Mr. Bartley. He looked 
very much distressed, and proceeded at 
once to express his penitence. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A WOMAN OUTWITS TWO MEN. 


‘Ou, Mary, what can I say? I was 
simply mad, stung into fury by that foul- 
mouthed ruffian. Mary, I am deeply 
sorry, and thoroughly ashamed of my 
violence and my cruelty, and I*:implore 
you to think of the very many happy 
years we have spent together without an 
angry word—not that you ever deserved 
one. Let us silence all comments; return 
to me as the head of my house and the 
heiress of my fortune; you will bind Mr. 
Hope to me still more strongly, he shall 
be my partner, and he will not be so 
selfish as to ruin your future.”’ 

' << Ay,” said Hope, “that’s the same 
specious argument you tempted me with 
twelve years ago. But she was a help- 
less child then; she is a woman now, and 
can decide for herself. As for me, I will 
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not be your partner. I have a small roy- 
alty on your coal, and that is enough for 
me; but Grace shall do as she pleases. 
My child, will you go to the brilliant fu- 
ture that his wealth can secure you, or 
share my modest independence, which will 
need all my love to brighten it. Think 
before you answer; your own future life 
depends upon yourself.”’ 

With this he turned his back and 
walked for some distance very stoutly, 
then leaned upon the palings with his 
back toward Grace; but even a back can 
speak, and the young lady looked at him 
and her eyes filled ; then she turned them 
toward Bartley, and those clear eyes 
dried as if the fire in the heart had 
scorched them. 

“In the first place, sir,’’ said she, with 
a cold and cutting voice, very unusual to 
her, ‘‘my name is not Mary, it is Grace ; 
and, be assured of this, if there was not 
another roof in all the world to shelter 
me, if I was helpless, friendless and 
fatherless, I would die in the nearest 
ditch rather than set my foot in the 
house from which I was thrust out with 
shame and insult such as no lady ever yet 
forgave. But, thank Heaven, I am not 
at your mercy at all. He to whom nat- 
ure has drawn me all these years is my 
father— Oh, papa, come to me; is it for 
you to stand aloof? It is into your hands, 
with all the trust and love you have 
earned so well from your poor Grace, I 
give my love, my veneration, and my 
heart and soul forever.’? Then she flung 
herself panting on his bosom, and he 
cried over her. The next moment he 
led her to the house, where he made her 
promise to repose now after this fresh 
trial; and, indeed, he would have fol- 
lowed her, but Bartley implored him so 
piteously, for the sake of old times, not 
to refuse him one word more, that he 
relented so far as to come out to him, 
though he felt it was a waste of time. 

He said, ‘‘Mr. Bartley, it’s no use; 
nothing can undo this morning’s work: 
our paths lie apart. From something 
Walter Clifford let fall one day, I suspect 
he is the person you robbed, and induced 
me to rob, of a large fortune.”’ 
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«Well, what is he to you? Have pity 
upon me; be silent, and name your own 
price.’’ 

“Wrong Walter Clifford with my eyes 
open? He is the last man in the world 
that I would wrong in money matters. I 
have got a stern account against him, 
and I will begin it by speaking the truth 
and giving him back his own.”’ 

Here the interview was interrupted by 
an honest miner, one Jim Perkins. He 
came in hurriedly, and, like people of that 
class, thrust everybody else’s business 
out of his way. ‘‘ You are wanted at 
the mine, Mr. Hope. The shoring of the 
old works is giving way, and there’s 
a deal of water collecting in another 
part.”’ 

“‘T’ll come at once,’ said Hope; ‘‘ the 
men’s lives must not be endangered. 
Have the cage ready.’’ Jim walked 
away. 

Hope turned to Bartley. 

‘¢ Pray understand, Mr. Bartley, that 
this is my last visit to your mine.”’ 

“One moment, Hope,’’ cried Bartley 
in despair; ‘‘we have been friends so 
long, surely you owe me something.’’ 

te Ldon? 

“Well, then, T’ll make you rich for 
life if you will but let Mary return to me 
and only just be silent; speak neither for 
me nor against me; surely that is not 
much for an old friend to ask. What 
is your answer?” 

“That I will speak the truth, and keep 
my conscience and my child.”’ 

This answer literally crushed Bartley. 
His very knees knocked together; he 
leaned against the palings sick at heart. 
He saw that Colonel Clifford would ex- 
tort not only Walter’s legacy, but what 
the lawyers call the mesne profits, that is 
to say, the interest and the various pro- 
ceeds from the fraud during fourteen © 
years. 

While he was in this condition of bodily 
collapse and mental horror a cold, cynical 
voice dropped icicles, so to speak, into 
his ear. 

“In a fix, governor, eh? The girl , 
won’t come back, and Hope won’t hold 
his tongue.”’ 
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Bartley looked round in amazement, 
and saw the cadaverous face and diaboli- 
cal sneer of Leonard Monckton. Four- 
teen years and evil passions had furrowed 
that bloodless cheek; but there was no 
mistaking the man. It was a surprise to 
Bartley to see him there and be spoken 
to by a knave who had tried to rob him; 
but he was too full of his immediate 
trouble to think much of minor things. 

“What do you know about it?” said 
he roughly. 

“T’ll tell you,’’ said Monckton, coolly. 

He then walked in a most leisurely way 
to the gate that led into the meadow 
whose eastern boundary was Hope’s 
quickset hedge, and he came in the same 
leisurely way up to Mr. Bartley, and 
leaned his back, with his hands behind 
him, with perfect effrontery, against the 
palings. 

*“T know all,”? added he. “I over- 
heard you in your office fourteen years 
ago, when you changed children with 
Hope.’’ 

Bartley uttered an exclamation of dis- 
may. 

““And I’ve been hovering about here 
all day and watched the little game, 
and now I am fiy, and no mistake.”’ 

Bartley threw up his hands in dismay. 
‘Then it’s all over ; I am doubly ruined. 
I cannot hope to silence you both.”’ 

“Don’t speak so loud, governor.”’ 

“Why not?’ said Bartley, ‘ others 
will, if I don’t.”’ He lowered his voice 
for all that, and wondered what was 
coming. 

“Listen to me,’’ said Monckton, ex- 
changing his cynical manner for a quiet 
and weighty one. 

Bartley began to wonder and look at 
him with a sort of awe. The words now 
dropped out of Monckton’s thin lips as 
if they were chips of granite, so full of 
meaning was every syllable, and Bartley 
felt it. 

“It’s not so bad as it looks. There 
are only two men that know you are a 
felon.’’ 

Bartley winced visibly. 

‘““Now one of those men is to be 
bought ’’—Bartley lifted his head with 
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a faint gleam of hope at that—‘‘and the 
other—has gone—down a coal mine.”’ 

‘*What good will that do me? ”’ 

The villain paused, and looked Bartley 
in the face. 

“That depends. Suppose you were to 
offer me what you offered Hope, and sup- 
pose Hope—was never—to come up— 
again ? ”’ 

‘No such luck,”’ said Bartley, shaking 
his head sorrowfully. 

*“Luck,”’ said Monckton, contemptu- 
ously; ‘‘we make our own luck. Do 
you see that vagabond lying under the 
tree, that’s Ben Burnley.”’ 

“Ah!” said Bartley, 
Hope discharged.”’ 

«The same, and a man that is burning 
to be revenged on him: he’s your luck, 
Mr. Bartley ; I know the man, and what 
he has done in a mine before to-day.”’ 

Then he drew near to Bartley’s ear, and 
hissed into it these fearful words : 

“Send him down the mine, promise 
him five hundred pounds — if William 
Hope—never comes up again—and Wil- 
liam Hope never will.’’ 

Bartley drew back aghast. ‘‘ Assas- 
sination!’’ he cried, and by a generous 
impulse of horror’he half fled from the 
tempter ; but Monckton followed him up 
and laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

“‘Hush,”’ said he, “you are getting 
too near that window; and it is open. 
Let me see there’s nobody inside.’’ 

He looked in. There was nobody. 
Grace was upstairs, but it did so happen 
that she came into the room soon after. 

‘Nothing of the kind. Accident. 
Accidents will happen in mines, and 
talking of luck, this mine was declared 
dangerous this very day.”’ 

‘No, no,’’ groaned Bartley, trembling 
in every limb, ‘it’s a horrible crime; 
I dare not risk it.” 

‘“‘It is but a risk. The alternative is 
certain. You will be indicted for fraud 
by the Cliffords.”’ 

Bartley groaned. 

«“They’ll live in your home, they’ll 
revel in your money, while you wear a 
cropped head—and a convict dress—in a 
stone cell at Portland.” 


“the ruffian 
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“No, never!’ screamed Bartley. 
‘“‘Man, man; you are tempting me to 
my perdition ! ”’ 


‘‘T am saving you. Just consider— 


where is the risk? It is only an acci- 
dent, and who will suspect you? Men 
don’t ruin their own mines. Here, just 


let me call him.’’ 

Bartley made a faint gesture to forbid 
it, but Monckton pretended to take that 
as an assent. 

“‘ Hy, Ben,’’ he erted, “come here.”’ 

“‘No, no,’’ cried Bartley, ‘‘I’ll have 
nothing to do with him.”’ 

“«‘ Well,’’? said Monckton, ‘‘then don’t, 
but hear what he has got to say; he’ll 
tell you how easily accidents happen in a 
mine.”’ 

Then Burnley came in, but stood at 
some distance. Bartley turned his back 
upon them both, and edged away from 
them a little; but Monckton stood be- 
tween the two men, determined to bring 
them together. 

*Ben,’’ said he, ‘‘Mr. Bartley takes 
you on again at my request, no thanks 
to Mr. Hope.’’ 

“No, curse him; I know that.”’ 

‘Talking of that, Ben, how was it that 
you got rid of that troublesome overseer 
in the Welsh colliery ?”’ 

Ben started, and looked aghast for a 
moment, but soon recovered himself and 
told his tale of blood with a strange mix- 
ture of satisfaction and awe, washing his 
hands in the air nervously all the time. 

«Well, you see, sir, we put some gun- 
cotton in a small canister, with a fuse cut 
to last fowr minutes, and hid it in one of 
the old workings the men had left; then 
they telt t’ overseer they thowt t’ water 
was coming in by quickly. He got there 
just in time; and what with t’ explosion, 
firedamp, and fallen coal, we never saw 
t’ overseer again.’’ 

‘* Dear me,’’ said Monckton, “‘and Mr. 
Hope has gone down the mine expressly 
to inspect old workings. Is it nota 
strange coincidence? Now, if such an 
accident was to befall Mr. Hope, it’s my 
belief Mr. Bartley would give you five 
hundred pounds.’’ 

Bartley made no reply, the perspira- 
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tion was pouring down his face, and 


he looked a picture of abject gilt and 


terror. 

Monckton looked at him, and decided 
for him. He went softly, like a cat, to 
Ben Burnley and said, ‘‘If an accident 


does occur, and that man never comes 


up again, you are to have five hundred 
pounds.” 

‘* Five hundred pounds !”’ shouted Ben. 
“JI do t’ job. Nay, nag, but,” said he; 
and his countenance fell, “they will not 
let me go down the mine.” 


The diabolical agent went catlike to | 


Bartley. 

‘Please give me a written order to 
let this man go to work again in the 
mine.’’ 

Bartley trembled and hesitated, but 
at last took out his pocketbook and 
wrote on a leaf: 


‘* Take Burnley on again. 
“R. BARTLEY.’ 


While writing it his hand shook, and 
when it was written he would not tear it 
out. He panted and quivered and was 
as pale as ashes, and said, ‘‘ No, no, it’s 
a death-warrant; I cannot;’’ and his 
trembling hand tried to convey the note- 
book back to his pocket, but it fell from 
his shaking fingers, and Monckton took 
it up and quietly tore the leaf out, and 
took it across to Burnley, in spite of a 
feeble gesture the ‘struggling wretch 
made to detain him. He gave Ben the 
paper, and whispered, ‘‘ Be off before he 
changes his mind.’’ 

* You’ll hear of an accident in the mine 
before the day is over,’’ said Burnley, and 
he went off without a grain of remorse 
under the double stimulus of revenge and 
lucre. 

‘‘He’ll do it,’? cried Monckton, tri- 
umphantly, ‘and Hope will end his days 
in the Bartley mine.”’ 


These words were hardly out of his lips 
when Grace Hope walked out of the house, 
pale, and with her eyes gleaming, and 
walked rapidly past them. She had 
nothing on her head but a white hand- 
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kerchief that was tied under her chin. 
Her appearance and her manner struck 
the conspirators with terror. Bartley 
stood aghast; but the more resolute 
villain seized her as she passed him. 
She was not a bit frightened at that, 
but utterly amazed. It was a public 
road. 

“‘ How dare you touch me, you villain !”’ 
she cried. ‘‘ Let me go. Ah,I shall know 
you again, with your face like a corpse 
and your villainous eyes. Let me go, or 
Vil have you hanged.’’ 

“Where are you going?’’ said Bartley 
trembling. 

“To my father.”’ 

‘“‘He is not your father; it is a con- 
Spiracy. You must come home with 
me.” 

“Never !’’ cried Mary, and by a sud- 
den and violent effort she flung Monckton 
off. 

But Bartley, mad with terror, seized 
her that moment, and that gave Monck- 
ton time to recover and seize her again 
by the arm. 

‘‘ You are not of age,’’ cried Bartley ; 
“you are under my authority, and you 
shall come home with me.”’ 

‘““No! no!” cried Mary. ‘‘ Help! help! 
murder ! help! ’’ 

She screamed, and struggled so vio- 
lently that with all their efforts they 
could hardly hold her. Then the devil 
Monckton began to cry louder still, ‘‘She’s 
mad! she’s mad! help to secure a mad 
woman.” This terrified Grace Hope. 
She had read of the villainies that had 
been done under cover of that accusation, 
which indeed has too often prevented hon- 
est men from interfering with deeds of 
lawless violence. But she had all her 
wits about her, woman’s wit included. 
She let them drag her past the cottage 
door. Then she cried out with delight, 
«Ah! here is my father.”’ They. followed 
the direction of her eye and relaxed their 
grasp. Instantly she drew her hands 
vigorously downward, got clear of them, 
gave them each a furious push that sent 
them flying forward, then darted back 
through the open door, closed it, and 
bolted it inside just as Monckton, recov- 
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ering himself quickly, dashed furiously 
against it—in vain. 

The quick-witted villain saw the press- 
ing danger ina moment. ‘To the back 
door or we are lost!’’ he yelled. Bart- 
ley dashed round to that door with a cry 
of dismay. 

But Grace was before him just half a 
minute. She ran through the house. 

Alas! The infernal door was secured. 
The woman had locked it when she went 
out. Grace came flying back to the 
front, and drew the bolt softly. But as 
she did so she heard a hammering, and 
found the door was fast. Unluckily, 
Hope’s tool-basket was on the window- 
ledge, and Monckton drove a heavy nail 
obliquely through the bottom of the door, 
and it wasimmovable. Then Mary slipped 
with cat-like step to the window, and had 
her hand on the sill to vault clean out 
into the road ; she was perfectly capable, 
it being one of her calisthenic exercises. 
But here again her watchful enemy en- 
countered her. He raised his hammer as 
if to strike her hand—though perhaps 
he might not have gone that length—but 
she was a woman, and drew back at that 
cruel gesture. Instantly he closed the 
outside shutters ; he didn’t trouble about 
the window, but these outside shutters 
he proceeded to nail up; and, as the trap 
was now complete, he took his time, and 
by a natural reaction from his fears, he 
permitted himself to exult a little. 

“Thank you, Mr. Hope, for the use 
of your tools.”’ (Rat-tat.) ‘“‘ There, my 
little bird, you’re caged.’’ (Rat-tat-tat.) 
““Did you really think—(rat-tat)—two 
men—(rat-tat-tat)—were to be beaten by 
one woman ? ”’ 

The prisoner thus secured, he drew 
aside with justifiable pride to admire his 
work. This action enabled him to see 
the side of the cottage he had secured so 
cleverly in front and behind, and there 
was Grace Hope coming down from her 
bedroom window; she had tied two crim- ' 
son curtains together by a useful knot, 
which is called at sea a fisherman’s bend, 
fastened one end to the bed or something, 
and she was coming down this extempo- 
rized rope, hand over hand alternately, 
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with as much ease and grace as if she 
were walking down marble steps. Monck- 
ton flung his arm and body wildly over the 
paling and grabbed her with his finger 
ends, she gave a spang with her heels 
against the wall, and took a bold leap 
away from him into a tulip-bed ten feet 
distant at least. He yelled to Bartley, 
<«*To the garden ;’’ and not losing a mo- 
ment, flung his leg over the paling to 
catch her, with Bartley’s help, in this 
new trap. Mary dashed off without a 
moment’s hesitation at the quickset 
hedge; she did not run up to it and 
hesitate like a woman, for it was not to 
be wriggled through ; she went at it with 
the momentum and impetus of a race- 
horse, and through it as if it was made 
of blotting-paper, leaving a wonderfully 
small hole, but some shreds of her dress, 
and across the meadow at a pace that 
neither Bartley nor Monckton, men past 
their prime, could hope to rival even if 
she had not got the start. They gazed 
aghast at one another; at the premises 
so suddenly emptied as if by magic; at 
the crimson curtain floating like a banner, 
and glowing beautifully among the green 
creepers; and at that flying figure, with 
her hair that glittered in the sun, and 
streamed horizontal in the wind with her 
velocity, flying to the mine to save Wil- 
liam Hope, and give these baffled con- 
Spirators a life of penal servitude. 


CHAPTER XxX. 
, CALAMITY. 


THE baffled conspirators saw Grace 
Hope bound over a stile like a deer and 
dash up to the mine; then there was a 
hurried, colloquy, and some men were 
seen to start from the mine and run 
toward Hope’s cottage. What actually 
took place was this: She arrived pant- 
ing, and begged to be sent down the mine 
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at once; the deputy said, ‘‘ You cannot, 
miss, without an order from Mr. Hope.” 

‘‘T am his daughter, sir,’”’ said she; 
‘he has claimed me from Mr. Bartley 
this day.”’ 

At that word the man took off his hat 
to her. 

«‘Let me down this instant; there’s a 
plot to fire the mine and destroy my dear 
father.”’ 

‘A plot to fire the mine!”’ said the 
man, allaghast. ‘‘Why, who by? Hy! 
cage ready there !”’ 

“One Burnley, but he’s bribed by a 
stranger. Send me down to warn my 
father; but you run and seize that vil- 
lain; you cannot mistake him. He wears 
a light suit of tweed, all one color. He 
has very black eyebrows, and a face like 
a corpse, and a large gold ring on the 
little finger of his right hand. You will 
find him somewhere near my father’s cot- 
tage. Neither you nor I have a moment 
to lose.”’ 

Then the deputy called three more 
men, and made for Hope’s cottage, while 
Grace went down in the cage. 


Bartley fled in mortal terror to his own 
house, and began to pack up his things 
to leave the country. Monckton with- 
drew to the clump of fir-trees, and from 
that thin shelter watched the mine, in- 
tending to levant as soon as he should see 
Hope come up safe and sound ; but, when 
he saw three or four men start from the 
mine and run across to him, he took the 
alarm and sought the thicker sheiter of a 
copse hard by. It was a very thick cover, 
good for temporary concealment; but he 
soon found it was so narrow that he 
couldn’t emerge from it on either side 
without being seen at once, and his quick 
wit told him that Grace had denounced 
him, and probably described him ac- 
curately to the miners; he was in mortal 
terror, but not unprepared for this sort 
of danger. The first thing he did was to 
whip off his entire tweed suit and turn it 
inside out; he had had it made on pur- 
pose; it was a thin tweed, doubled with 
black kerseymere, so that this change 
was a downright transformation. Then 
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he substituted a black tie for a colored 
one, whipped out a little mirror and his 
hare’s-foot, etc., browned and colored his 
cheek, put on an admirable gray wig, 
whiskers, mustache, and beard, and 
partly whitened his eyebrows, and hob- 
bled feebly out of the little wood an in- 
firm old man. Presently he caught sight 
of his gold ring. ‘‘Ah!” said he, ‘she 
is a sharp girl; perhaps she noticed that 
in the struggle?”’ He took it off and 
was going to put it in his pocket, but 
thought better of that, and chucked it 
into a ditch. Then he made for the 
village. The pursuers hunted about the 
house and, of course, didn’t find him ; 
but presently one of them saw him cross- 
ing a meadow not far off, so they ran 
toward him and hailed him. 

“Hy! mister!” 

He went feebly on, and did not seem to 
hear; then they hailed him again and 
ran toward him; then he turned. and 
stopped, and seeing men running toward 
him, took out a large pair of round 
spectacles, and put them on to look at 
them. By this artifice that which in 
reality completed his disguise seemed 
but a natural movement in an old man 
to see better who it was that wanted 
him. 

«What be you doing here? ’’ said the 
man. 

“‘ Well, my good man,” said Monckton, 
affecting surprise, ‘‘I have been visiting 
an old friend, and now I’m going home 
again. Ihopelam not trespassing. Is 
not this the way to the village? They 
told me it was.”’ 

‘That’s right enough,” said the 
deputy, “‘ but by the way you come you 
must have seen him.’’ 

<‘No, sir,’? said Monckton, ‘‘I haven’t 
seen anybody except one gentleman, that 
came through that wood there as I passed 
tec 

«‘ What was he like, sir? ’’ 

‘‘ Well, I didn’t take particular notice, 
and he passed me all in a hurry.” 

“That would be the man,’’ said the 
deputy. ‘‘Had he a very pale face? ”’ 

“Not that I remarked; he seemed 
rather heated with running.’’ 


‘‘ How was he dressed, sir ?”’ 

“Oh, like many of the young people, 
all of one pattern.’’ 

* Light or dark ? ”’ 

“ Light, L think.”’ 

«Was it a tweed suit ?”’ 

“‘T almost think it was. What had he 
been doing—anything wrong ? He seemed 
to me to be rather scared-like.”’ 

‘Which way did he go, sir?”’ 

**] think he made for that great house, 
Sit ha 

**Come on,’’ said the deputy, and he 
followed this treacherous indication, hot 
in pursuit. 

Monckton lost no time. He took off 
twenty years, and reached the Dun Cow 
as an old acquaintance. He hired the one 
vehicle the establishment possessed, and 
was off like a shot to Derby; thence he 
dispatched a note to his lodgings to say 
he was suddenly called to town, but 
should be back in a week. Not that he 
ever intended to show his face in, that 
neighborhood again. 

Nevertheless events occasioned that 
stopped both his flight and Bartley’s, 
and yet broke up their unholy alliance. 

It was Hope’s final inspection of the 
Bartley mine, and he took things in 
order. Months ago.a second shaft had 
been sunk by his wise instructions, and 
but for Bartley’s parsimony would have 
been now completed. Hope now ascer- 
tained how many feet it was short, and 
noted this down for Bartley. 

Then, still inspecting, he went to the 
other extremity of the mine, and reached 
a sort of hall or amphitheater much 
higher than the passages. This was a 


center with diverging passages on one. #& 


side, but closed on the other. Two of” 
these passages led by oblique routes to 
those old works, the shoring of which 
had been reported unsafe. 
This amphitheater was now a busy 
scene, empty trucks being pushed off, 
full trucks being pushed on, all the men 
carrying lighted lanterns, thate wavered 
and glinted like “ Wills of the wisp.” 
Presently a bell rung, and a portion of 
the men, to whom this was a signal, left 
off work and began to put on their jack- 
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ets and to await the descent of the cage 
to take them up in parties. At this mo- 
ment Hope met, to his surprise, a figure 
that looked like Ben Burnley. He put up 
his lamp to see if he was right, and Ben 
Burnley it was. The ruffian had the au- 
dacity to put up his lamp, as if to scru- 
tinize the person who examined him. 

«* Did I not discharge you?’’ said Hope. 

« Ay, lad,’’ said Ben; ‘‘ but your mas- 
ter put me on again.’? With that he 
showed Bartley’s order and signature. 

Hope bit his lips, but merely said, ‘*‘ He 
will rue it.’? Burnley sidled away ; but 
Hope cried to one or two men who were 
about— 

““Keep a sharp lookout on him, my 
men, your lives are not safe while he’s in 
the mine.”’ 

Burnley leaned insolently against a 
truck and gave the men nothing to ob- 
serve; the next minute in bustled the 
honest miner at whose instance Hope had 
come down the mine, and begged him to 
come and visit the shoring at once. 

Hope asked if there were any other 
men there; the miner replied in the nega- 
tive. : 

“Very well, then,’’ said Hope, “Tl 
just take one look at the water here, and 
T’ll be at the shoring in five minutes.”’ 

Unfortunately this unwary statement 
let Burnley know exactly what to do; he 
had already concealed in the wood-work 
a canister of dynamite, and a fuse to it to 
last about five minutes. He now wrig- 
gled away under cover of Hope’s dialogue 
and lighted the fuse, then he came flying 
back to get safe out of the mine, and 
leave Hope in his death-trap. 

But in the meantime Grace Hope came 
down in the cage, and caught sight of 
her father and came screaming to him, 
‘Father, father! ”’ 

«You here, my child !” 

“‘There’s a plot to murder you! A 
man called Burnley is to cause an explo- 
sion at the old works just as you visit 
them,’’ 

** Anexplosion !’’ cried Hope, “ and fire- 
damp about. One explosion will cause 
fifty—ring the bell—here, men! dan- 
ger)” 
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Then there was a rush of men. 

« Ben Burnley is firing the mine.” 

There was a yell of fury; but a distant 
explosion turned it to one of dismay. 
Hope caught his daughter up in his arms 
and put her into a cavity. 

«Wy, men, to the other part of the 
mine,”’ he cried. 

‘There was a louder explosion. In ran 
Burnley terrified at his own work, and 
flying to escape. Hope sprang out upon 
him. “No, you don’t—living or dead, 
you are the last to leave this mine.”’ 

Burnley struggled furiously, but Hope 
dashed him down at his feet. Just as a 
far more awful explosion than all took 
place, one side of that amphitheater fell 
in and the very earth heaved. The cor- 
ner part of the shaft fell in upon the cage 
and many poor miners who were hoping 
to escape by it; but those escaped for 
the present who obeyed Hope’s order 
and fled to another part of the mine, and 
when the stifling vapors drifted away 
there stood Hope, pale as death, but 
strong as iron, with the assassin at his 
feet and poor Grace crouching and quiv- 
vering in her recess. Their fate now 
awaited these three—a speedy death by 
choke-damp, or a slow death by starva- 
tion, or a rescue from the outside under 
circumstances of unparalleled difficulty, 
since there was but one shaft completed, 
and that was now closed by a mountain 
of débris. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
BURIED ALIVE. 


THE explosions so tremendously loud 
below were but muffled sounds at the 
pit’s mouth; but, alas! these muffled 
sounds, and one flash of lurid flame that 
shot up into the air, told the tale of hor- 
ror to every experienced pitman and his 
wife, and the cry of a whole pee went 
up to heaven. 
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The calamity spread like wildfire. It 
soon found its way to Clifford Hall, and 
the deputy ran himself with the news to 
Mr. Bartley. Bartley received it at first 
with a stony glare, and trembled all 
over; then the deputy, lowering his 
voice, said, “‘ Sir, the worst of it is, there 
is foul play init. There is good author- 
ity to say that Ben Burnley fired the 
mine to destroy his betters, and he has 
done it; for Mr. Hope and Miss Hope 
that is, Miss Bartley that was, are both 
there.’? He added, in a broken voice, 
“And if they are not buried or stifled, it 
will be hard work to save them. The 
mine is a ruin.”’ 

Bartley delivered a wild scream, and 
dashed out of the house at once; he did 
not even take his hat, but the deputy, 
more self-possessed, took one out of the 
hall and followed him. 

Bartley hurried to the mine, and found 
that several stout fellows had gone down 
with their pickaxes and other tools to 
clear the shaft, but that it must be terri- 
bly slow work, so few men could work at 
atime in that narrow space. Bartley tel- 
egraphed to Derby for a more powerful 
steam-engine and experienced engineers, 
and set another gang to open the new 
shaft to the bottom, and see if any suf- 
ferers could be saved that way. What- 
ever he did was wise, but his manner 
was frenzied. None of his people 
thought he had so much feeling, and 
more than one of the quaking women 
gave hima kind word; he made no re- 
ply, he did not even seem to hear. He 
wandered about the mine all night wring- 
ing his hands, and at last he was taken 
home almost.by force. 

Humanity overpowered prejudice, and 
Colonel Clifford came to the mine to see 
if he could be of any use to the sufferers. 
He got hold of the deputy and learned 
from him what Bartley was doing. He 
said he thought that was the best course, 
as there would be division of labor; but, 
said he, ‘“‘lam.an old campaigner, and 
I know that men cannot fight without 
food, and this work w'll be a fight. How 
will you house the new comers ?”’ 

“There are forty-seven men missing, 
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and the new men can sleep in their cot- 
tages.”’ 

*'That’s so,’? said the colonel, ‘but 
there are the wives and the children. 
I shall send sleeping tents and eating 
tents, and provisions enough to feed a 
battalion. Forty-seven lives,’’ said he, 
pityingly. 

‘Ay, sir,’”’ said the deputy, ‘‘and such 
lives, some of them; for Mr. Hope and 
Miss Mary Bartley—leastways that is 
not her name now, she’s Mr. Hope’s 
daughter.”’ 

‘* Why, what has she to do with it?”’ 

““T am sorry to say, sir, she is down 
the mine.”’ 

‘“*God forbid!’ said the colonel; 
“that noble girl dead, or in mortal 
danger.”’ 

‘‘She is, sir,” and lowering his voice, 
‘‘by foul play ;”’ then seeing the colonel 
greatly shocked and moved, he said, 
“and I ought not to keep it from you. 
You are our nearest magistrate; the 
young lady told me at the pit mouth she 
is Mr. Hope’s daughter.”’ 

«¢ And so she is.”’ 

“And she said there was a plot to 
destroy her father in the mine by explod- 
ing the old workings he was going’ to 
visit. One Ben Burnley was to do it; 
a blackguard that has a spite against. 
Mr. Hope for discharging him. But 
there was money behind him and a 
villain that she described to us—black 
eyebrows, a face like a corpse, and 
dressed in a suit of tweed one color. We 
hoped that she might have been mis- 
taken, or she might have warned Mr. 
Hope in time; but now it is to be seen 
that there was no mistake, and she had 
not time to warn him. The deed is done; 
and a darker deed was never done, even 
in the dark.”’ 

Colonel Clifford groaned: after a while 
hesaid, ‘Seize that Ben Burnley at once or 
he will soon leave this place behind him.”’ 

‘“No, he won’t,”’ said the deputy. “He 
is in the mine, that is one comfort; and 
if he comes out alive his life won’t be 
worth much, with the law on one side 
of the blackguard and Judge Lynch on 
t’other.”’ 
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“The first thing,’’ said the colonel, 
‘ig to save these precious lives. God 
help us and them.” 

He then went to the railway and wired 
certain leading tradesmen in Derby for 
provisions, salt and fresh, on a large 
scale, and for new tents. He had some 
old ones stored away in his own house. 
He also secured abundance of knives, 
folks, plates, buckets, pitchers, and jugs, 
and, in short, he opened a commissariat. 
He inquired for his son Walter, and why 
he was so late. He could learn nothing 
but that Walter had mounted a hunter 
and left word with Baker that he should 
not be home till eight o’clock. 

“‘ John,’’ said the colonel, “solemnly, 
<‘T am in great trouble, and Walter is in 
worse, I fear. Let nobody speak to him 
about this accident at the mine till he 
has seen me.”’ 


Walter Clifford rode to the Lake Hotel 
to inquire after the bracelet. The Jand- 
lady told him she had sent her husband 
over with it that day. 

“‘Confound it,’’ said Walter; ‘*‘ why, 
he won’t know who to take it to.” 

‘Oh vt's; all. rieht) sir. said: “she: 
“My Sam won’t give it to the wrong 
person, you may be sure.”’ 

‘‘How do I know that ?’’ said Walter ; 
“and, pray, who did you tell him to give 
1 eae 

“Why, to the lady as was here with 
you.”’ 

** And how the deuce is he to find her ? 
He does not know her name. It’s a 
great pity you could not keep it till I 
came.”’ 

‘‘ Well, sir, you was so long a-coming.”’ 

““That’s true,’’ said Walter; ‘let us 
make the best of it. I shall feed my 
horse and get home as quickly as I can.” 

However, he knew he would be late, 
and thought he had better go straight 
home. He sent a telegram to Mary 
Bartley: ‘Landlord gone to you with 
bracelet ;’’ and this he signed with the 
name of the landlady, but no address. 
He was afraid to say more, though he 
would have liked to put his wife upon her 
guard; but he trusted to her natural 
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shrewdness. He mounted his horse and 
went straight home, but he was late for 
dinner, and that vexed him a little, for it 
was a matter Colonel Clifford was par- 
ticular about. He dashed up to his bed- 
room and began to dress all in a hurry. 

John Baker came to him wearing a very 
extraordinary look, and after some hesi- 
tation said, ‘“‘I would not change my 
clothes if I were you, Mr. Walter.” 

‘‘Oh,’’ said Walter, “‘I am too late, 
you know; in for a penny, in for a 
pound.”’ 

“‘ But, sir,’’ said old John, ‘‘the colonel 
wants to speak to you in the drawing- 
room.”’ 

Now Walter was excited with the 
events of the day, irritated by the af- 
front his father had put upon him and 
Mary, strung up by hard riding, etc. 
He burst out, “ Well, I shall not go to 
him; I have had enough of this—bad- 
gered and bullied, and my sweetheart 
affronted—and now I suppose I am to be 
lectured again; you say I am not well, 
and bring my dinner up here.’’ 

‘““No, Mr. Walter,’’ said the old man, 
gravely, “I must not do that. Sir, don’t 
you think as you are to be scolded, or the 
angel you love affronted ; all that is over 
forever. There has been many a strange 
thing happened since you rode out of our 
stable last, but I wish you would go to 
the colonel and let him tell you all; how- 
ever, I suppose I may tell you so much as 
this, that your sweetheart is not Mary 
Bartley at all; she is Mr. Hope’s daugh- 
ter.’’ 

‘* What !”’ 
amazement. 

“There is no doubt about it, sir,’ 
said the old man, ‘‘and I believe it is 
all out about you and her, but that would 
not matter, for the colonel he takes it 
quite different from what «you might 
think. He swears by her now. I don’t 
know really how that came about, sir, 
for I was not there, but when I was 
dressing the colonel he said to me, 
‘John, she’s the grandest girl in En- 
gland, and an honor to her sex, and 


there is not a drop of Bartley’s blood 
invher? >? 


cried Walter, in utter 
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“Oh, he has found that out,” said 
Walter. ‘Then I’ll go to him like a 
bird, dear old fellow. So that is what 
he wanted to tell me.” 

*“No,”’ said John Baker, gravely. 

““No,”’ said Walter ; ‘“‘what then?” 

“It’s trouble.”’ 

* Trouble,” said Walter, puzzled. 

““Ay, my poor young master,’’ said 
Baker, tenderly —“‘sore trouble, such 
trouble as a father’s heart won’t »let 
me, or any man break to you, while he 
lives to do it. Iknow my master. Ever 
since that fellow Bartley came here we 
have seen the worst of him; now we shall 
see the best of him. Go to him, dear 
Master Walter. Don’t waste time in 
talking to old John Baker. Go to your 
father and your friend.”’ 

Walter Clifford cast a look of wonder 
and alarm on the old man, and went 
down at once to the drawing-room. His 
father was standing by the fire. He 
came forward to him with both hands, 
and said : 

““My son!”’ 

“ Father,’’ said Walter, in a whisper, 
“what is it?” 

‘* Have you heard nothing ? ”’ 

“‘Nothing but good news, father—that 
you approve my choice.”’ 

<‘ Ah, John told you that!” 

AENVIEGHSLE ) 

‘¢ And did he tell you anything else?”’ 

‘““No, sir, only that some great mis- 
fortune is upon me, and that I have my 
father’s sympathy.”’ 

<“You have,’”’ said the colonel, ‘‘and 
would to God I had known the truth 
before. She is not Bartley’s daughter 
at all; she is Hope’s daughter. Her 
virtues shine in her face; she is noble, 
she is self-denying, she is just, she is 
brave; and no doubt she can account 
for her being at the Lake Hotel in com- 
pany with some man orother. Whatever 
that lady says will be the truth. That’s 
not the trouble, Walter; all that has 
become small by comparison. But shall 
we ever see her sweet face again or hear 
her ‘voice ?”’ 

“Father,” said Walter, trembling, 
“vou terrify me. This sudden change 
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in your voice that I never heard falter 
before; some great calamity must have 
happened. Tell me the worst at once.’ 

‘Walter,’ said the old man, “stand 
firm; do not despair, for there is 
hope.’’ 

«Thank God for that, father ! now tell 
me all.”’ 

‘¢ Walter, there has been an explosion 
in the mine —a fearful explosion; the 
shaft has fallen in; there is no getting 
access to the mine, and all the poor souls 
confined there are in mortal peril. Those 
who are best acquainted with the mine 
do not think that many of them have 
been destroyed by the ruin, but they tell 
me these explosions let loose poisonous 
gases, and so now those poor souls are 
all exposed to three deadly perils—choke- 
damp, fire-damp, and starvation.”’ 

“Tt’s pitiable,’? said Walter; ‘but 
surely this is a calamity to Bartley, and 
to the poor miners, but not to any one 
that I love, and that you have learned to 
respect.”’ 

“My son,”’ said the colonel solemnly, 
** the mine was fired by foul play.”’ 

*«Ts it possible ? ”’ 

“Tt is believed that some rival owner, 
or else some personal enemy of William 
Hope, bribed a villain to fire some part of 
the mine that Hope was inspecting.”’ 

“‘Great heavens! ’’ said Walter, “‘ can 
such villains exist ? Poor, poor Mr. Hope: 
who would think he had an enemy in the 
world ? ”’ 

«¢ Alas!’’ said the colonel, ‘‘ that is not 
all. His daughter, it seems, overheard 
the villain bribing the ruffian to commit 
this foul and terrible act, and she flew to 
the mine directly. She dispatched some 
miners to seize that hellish villain, and 
she went down the mine to save her fa- 
ther.”’ 

SCAT EN 3 
over. 

‘‘She has never been seen since.”’ 

The colonel’s head sank for a moment 
on his breast. 

Walter groaned and turned pale. 

‘«She came too late to save him; she 
came in time to share his fate.’’ 

Walter sank into a chair and a deadly 


said Walter, trembling all 
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pallor overspread his face, his forehead, 
and his very lips. 

The colonel rushed to the door and 
called for help, and in a moment John 
Baker and Mrs. Milton and Julia Clifford 
were round poor Walter’s chair with 
brandy and ether and salts, and every 
stimulant. He did not faint away ; 
strong men very seldom do at any mere 
mental shock. 

The color came slowly back to his 
cheeks and his pale lips, and his eyes 
began to fill with horror. The weeping 
women, andeven the stout colonel, viewed 
with anxiety his return to the full con- 
sciousness of his calamity. ‘‘ Be brave,”’’ 
cried Colonel Clifford ; ‘be a soldier’s 
son; don’t despair; fight: nothing has 
been neglected. Even Bartley is playing 
the man; he has got another engine 
coming up, and another body of work- 
men to open the new shaft as well as the 
old one.”’ 

-“©God bless him! ”’ said Walter. 

«And I have an experienced engineer 
on the road, and the things civilians al- 
ways forget—tents and provisions of all 
sorts. We will set an army to work 
sooner than your sweetheart, poor girl, 
shall lose her life by any fault of ours.’’ 

“My sweetheart,’’ cried Walter, start- 
ing suddenly from his chair. “ There, 
don’t cling to me, women. No man shall 
head that army but I. My sweetheart ! 
God help me—SHE’S MY WIFE.’’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 
REMORSE. 


In a work of this kind not only the 
external incidents should be noticed, but 
also what may be called the mental events. 
We have seen a calamity produce a great 
revulsion in the feelings of Colonel Clif- 
ford; but as for Robert Bartley his very 
character was shaken to the foundation 
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by his crime and its terrible consequences. 
He was now like a man who had glided 
down a soft sunny slope, and was sud- 
denly arrested at the brink of a fathom- 
less precipice. Bartley was cunning, self- 
ish, avaricious, unscrupulous in reality, 
so long as he could appear respectable ; 
but he was not violent, nor physically 
reckless, still less cruel. A deed of blood 
shocked him as much as it would shock 
an honest man. Yet now through fol- 
lowing his natural bent too far, and yield- 
ing to the influence of a remorseless vil- 
lain, he found his own hands stained with 
blood—the blood of a man who, after all. 
had been his best friend, and had led him 
to fortune ; and the blood of an innocent 
girl who had not only been his pecuniary 
benefactress for a time, but had warmed 
and lighted his house with her beauty and 
affection. 

Busy men, whose views are all external, 
are even more apt than others to miss the 
knowledge of theirownminds. This man, 
to whom everything was business, had 
taken for granted he did not actually 
love Grace Hope. Why, she was another 
man’s child. But now he had lost her 
forever, he found he had mistaken his 
own feelings. Helooked round his gloomy 
horizon and realized too late that he did 
love her; it was not a great and pene- 
trating love like William Hope’s; he was 
incapable of such a sentiment; but what 
affection he had to bestow, he had given 
to this sweet creature. His house was 
dark without her; he was desolate and 
alone, and, horrible to think of, the in- 
strument of her assassination. This 
thought drove him to frenzy, and _ his 
frenzy took two forms, furious excite- 
ment and gloomy despair; this was now 
his life by night and day, for sleep de- 
serted him. At the mine his measures 
were all wise, but his manner very wild; 
the very miners whispered among them- 
selves that he was going mad. At home, 
on the contrary, he was gloomy, with sul- 
len despair. He was in this latter con- 
dition the evening after the explosion, 
when a visitor was announced. Thinking 
it was some one from the mine, he said, 
faintly, ‘‘ Admit him,’’ and then his de- 
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Spondent head dropped on his breast ; 
indeed, he was in a sort of lethargy, worn 
out with his labors, his remorse, and his 
sleeplessness. 

In that condition his ear was suddenly 
jarred by a hard, metallic voice, whose 
tone was somehow opposed to all the 
voices with which goodness and se ava 
have ever spoken. 

‘* Well, governor, here’s a slice of luck.’’ 

Bartley shivered. ‘Is that the devil 
Speaking to me?’ he muttered, without 
looking up. 

‘“No,”’ said Monckton, jauntily, ‘only 
one of his servants, and your best friend.”’ 

*« My friend,’”’ said Bartley, turning his 
chair and looking at him with a sort of 
dull wonder. 

“ Ay,’’ said Monckton, “your friend ; 
the man that found you brains and reso- 
lution, and took you out of the hole, and 
put Hope and his daughter in it instead ; 
no, not his daughter, she did that for us, 
she was so clever.”’ 

«“Yes,”’ said Bartley, wildly, “it was 
you who made me an assassin. But for 
you, I should only have been a knave; 
now I am a murderer—thanks to you.’’ 

“Come, governor,’ said Monckton, 
“‘no use looking at one side of the pict- 
ure. You tried other things first. You 
made him liberal offers, you know; but 
he would have war to the knife, and he 
has got it. He is buried at the bottom 
of that shaft.’’ 

“God forbid !”’ 

«And you are all right.”’. 

<‘T am in hell!’ shrieked Bartley. 

‘* Well, come out of it,’? said Monckton, 
‘and let’s talk sense. I—Iread the news 
at Derby, just as I was starting for Lon- 
don, Ihave been as near the mine as I 
thought safe. They seem to be very busy 
clearing out both shafts—two steam- 
- engines, constant relays of workmen. 

Who has got the job in hand?” 

<‘T have,”’ said Bartley. 

«Well, that’s clever of you to throw 
dust in their eyes, and put our little game 
off your own shoulders, You want to 
save appearances? You know you can- 
not save William Hope.” 

‘‘T can save him, and I will save him. 


* 
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God will have mercy on a penitent assas- 
sin, aS he once had upon a_ penitent’ 
thief.’’ 

Monckton stared at him and smiled. 

“Who has been talking to you—the 
parson ? ”’ 

‘‘My own conscience. I abhor myself 
as much as I do you, you black villain.”’ 

- Ah!’ said Monckton, with a wicked 
glance, ‘that’s how a man patters be- 
fore he splits upon his pals, to save his 
own skin. Now, look here, old man, be- 
fore you split on me ask yourself who had 
the greatest interest in this job. You 
silenced a dangerous enemy, but what 
have I gained ? you ought to square with 
me first, as you promised. If you split 
upon me before that, you will put yourself 
in the hole and leave me out of it.” 

‘Villain and fool!’ said Bartley, 
“these trifles do not trouble me now. 
If Hope and my dear Mary are found 
dead in that mine, [ll tell how they 
came by their death, and Ill die by my 
own hand.”’ 

Monckton said nothing, but looked at 
him keenly, and began at last to feel un- 
easy. 

“A shaft is but a narrow thing,” 
Bartley rejoined ; ‘‘ why should they be 
buried alive? let’s get to them before 
they are starved to death. We may save 
them yet.”’ 

‘Why, you fool, they’ll denounce us !”’ 

“What dolIcare? I would save them 
both to-night if I was to stand in the 
dock to-morrow.”’ 

«« And swing on the gallows next week, 
or end your days in a prison.” 

““[’d take my chance,”’ said. Bartley, 
desperately. “Vll undo my crime if I 
can. No punishment can equal the agony 
I am in now, thanks to you, you villain.”’ 

Then turning on him suddenly, and 
showing him the white of his eyes like a 
maniac, or a dangerous mastiff, he hissed 
out, ‘‘ You think nothing of the lives of 
better men; perhaps you don’t value 
your own ?”’ 


“Oh, I beg your pardon,’’ said Monck- 


ton. ‘‘ That’s a very different thing.”’ 
“Oh, you do value your own foul 
lite Ps 
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“At any amount of money,’ said 
Monckton. 

“Then why do you risk it ?”’ 

«Excuse me, governor, that’s a thing 
I make a pomt of not doing. Irisk my 
instruments, not my head, Ben Burnley 
to wit.”’ 

“You are risking it now,’ said Bart- 
ley, looking still more strangely at 
him. 

‘< How so, pray ?”’ said Monckton, get- 
ting a little uneasy, for this was not the 
Bartley he had known till then. 

Bartley took the poker in his hand and 
proceeded to poke the fire; but somehow 
he did not look at the fire. He looked 
askant at Monckton, and he showed the 
white of his eyes more and more. Monck- 
ton kept his eye upon him and put his 
hand upon the handle of the door. 

<T’ll tell you,’”’ said Bartley—‘‘ by com- 
ing here to tempt, provoke, and insult the 
wretch whose soul you destroyed, by forc- 
ing me to assassinate the best man and 
the sweetest girl in England, when there 
were vipers and villains about whom it’s 
a good action to sweep off God’s earth. 
Villain! IT’ll teach you to come like a 
fool and madden a madman. I was only 
a rogue, you have made me a man of 
blood. All the worse for you. I have 
murdered them, V’ll execute you ;’’ and 
with these words he bounded on him like 
a panther. 

Monckton tore the doors open, and 
dashed out, but a furious blow fell be- 
fore he was quite clear of the doorway. 
With such force was it delivered that the 
blunt metal cut into the edge of the door 
like a sword; the jamb was smashed, and 
even Monckton, who received but one- 
fourth of the blow, fell upon his hands 
and knees into the hall and was stunned 
for a moment, but fearing worse, stag- 
gered out of the hall door, which, luckily 
for him, was open, and darting into a lit- 
tle grove of shrubs, that was close by, 
groveled there in silence, bleeding like a 
pig, and waiting for his chance to escape 
entirely ; but the quaking reptile ran no 
further risk. 

Bartley never followed him beyond his 
own room; he had been goaded into a 
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maniacal impulse, and he returned to his 
gloomy sullenness. 


Walter’s declaration, made so sudden- 
ly before four persons, startled them 
greatly for a moment—but only for a 
moment. 

Julia was the first to speak. 

««We might have known it,”’ she said, 
“Mary Bartley is a young lady incapable 
of misconduct; she is prudence, virtue, 
delicacy, and purity in person; the man 
she was with at that place was sure to be 
her husband, and who should that be but 
Walter, whom she loved ? ”’ 

Then the servants looked anxiously at 
their master to see how he took this 
startling revelation. Well, the colonel 
stood firm as if he was at the head of a 
column in the field. He was not the man 
to retreat from any position; he said, 
«* All we have to do is to save her; then 
my house and arms are open to my son’s 
wife.’’ 

“‘God bless you, father!’’ cried Wal- 
ter, in a broken voice; ‘‘and God bless 
you, dear cousin. Yes, it’s no time for 
words.”’ 

And he was gone in a moment. 

““ Now, Milton,’’ said the colonel, “ he 
won’t sleep here till the work is done, and 
he won’t sleep at allif we don’t get a bed 
for him near the mine. You order the 
break out, and go to the Dun Cow and do 
what you can for him.’’ 

“That I will, sir; ll take his own 
sheets and bedding with me. I won’t 
trust that woman—she talks too much; 
and, if -you please, sir, I’ll stay there a 
day or two myself, for maybeI shall coax 
him to eat a morsel of my cooking, and to 
lie down a bit, when he would not listen 
to a stranger.”’ 

“You’re a faithful creature,’’ said the 
colonel, rather aggressively, not choosing 
to break down, ‘‘so are you, John; and 
it is at these moments we find out our 
friends in the house; and, confound you, 
I forbid you both to smivel,’’ said he, still 
louder. Then, more gravely, ‘‘How do 
we know ? many a stormy day ends well; 
this calamity may bring happiness and 
peace to a divided house.’’ 
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Colonel Clifford prophesied right. Wal- 
ter took the lead of a working gang and 
worked night and day, resting two hours 
only in the twenty-four, and even that 
with great reluctance. Outside the scene 
was one of bustle and animation. Little 
white tents, for the strange workmen to 
sleep in, dotted the green, and twosnowy 
refreshment tents were pitched outside 
the Dun Cow. That establishment had 
large brick ovens and boilers, and the 
landlady, and the women she had got 
to help her, kept the tables always groan- 
ing under solid fare that never once 
flagged, being under the charge of that 
old campaigner, Colonel Clifford. The 
landlady tried to look sad at the occa- 
sion which called forth her energy and 
talents; but she was a woman of busi- 
ness, and her complacency oozed through 
her. Ah, it was not so at the pit mouth; 
the poor wives whose husbands were en- 
tombed below, alive or dead, hovered and 
fiuttered about the two shafts with their 
aprons to their eyes, and eager with their 
questions. Deadly were their fears, their 
hopes fainter and fainter, as day after day 
went by, and both gangs, working in so 
narrow a space, made little progress com- 
pared with their own desires, and the 
prayers of those who trembled for the re- 
sult. It was a race and a struggle of two 
gallant parties, and a short description of 
it will be given; but as no new incidents 
happened for six days we shall preserve 
the chronological order of events, and 
now relate a daring project which was 
revived in that interval. 

Monckton and Bartley were now ene- 
mies. Sin had united, crime and remorse 
had disunited them. Monckton regis- 
tered a vow of future vengeance upon his 
late associate, but in the meantime, tak- 
ing a survey of the present circumstances, 
he fell back upon a dark project he had 
conceived years ago on the very day 
when he was arrested for theft in Bart- 
ley’s office. 

Perhaps our readers, their memory dis- 
turbed by such a number of various mat- 
ters as we have since presented to them, 
may have forgotten that project, but 
what is about to follow will tend to re- 
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vive their recollection. Monckton then 
wired to Mrs. Braham’s lawyer demand- 
ing an immediate interview with that 
lady ; he specified the hour. 

The lawyer went to her directly, the 
matter being delicate. He found her in 
great distress, and before he could open 
his communication she told him her 
trouble. She said that her husband, she 
feared, was going out of his mind; he 
groaned all night and never slept, and in 
the daytime never spoke. 

There had been just then some surpris- 
ing falls and rises in foreign securities, 
and the shrewd lawyer divined at once 
that the stock-broker had been doing 
business on his own account, and got 
pinched ; so he said, ‘‘ My dear madam, 
I suspect it is business on the Exchange; 
he will get over that, but there is some- 
thing that is immediately pressing,’’ and 
he then gave her Monckton’s message. 

Now her nerves were already excited, 
and this made matters worse. She cried 
and trembled, and became hysterical, and 
vowed she would never go near Leonard 
Monckton again ; he had never loved her, 
had never been a friend to her as Jona- 
than Braham had. ‘“‘ No,” said she; ‘if 
he wants money, take and sell my jewels; 
but I shall stay with my husband in his 
trouble.”’ 

‘‘He is not your husband,”’ said the 
lawyer, quietly; ‘cand this man is your 
husband, and things have come to my 
knowledge lately which it would be im- 
prudent at present to disclose either to 
him or you; but we are old friends. You 
cannot doubt that I have your interest 
at heart.”’ 

“No, I don’t doubt that,’? said Lucy, 
hastily, and held out her hand to him. 

«‘ Well, then,’’ said he, ‘“‘ be persuaded 
and meet the man.”’ 

‘‘No, I will not do that,’’ said she. “I 
am not a good woman, I know; but it is 
not for want of the wish. I will not play 
double any more.’’ And from that noth- 
ing he could say could move her. 

The lawyer returned to his place, and 
when Monckton called next day he told 
him he was sorry to say Mr. Braham was 
ill and in trouble, and the lady couldn’t 
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meet him. She would make any reason- 
able sacrifice for his convenience except 
that. 

« And I,”’ said Monckton, “ insist upon 
that, and nothing else.’’ 

The lawyer endeavored to soften him, 
and hinted that he would advance money 
himself sooner than his client should be 
tormented, 

But Monckton was inflexible. He said, 
“Tt is about a matter that she cannot 
communicate to you, nor can I. How- 
ever, I am obliged to you for your infor- 
mation. She won’t leave her stock- 
broker, eh? Well, then I know where 
to find her;’’ and he took up his hat to 
go. 

‘““No; pray don’t do that,’’ said Mr. 
Middleton, earnestly. ‘‘Let me try her 
again. She has had time to sleep over 
iy Fees 

“Try her,’? said Monckton, sternly, 
‘‘and if you are her friend, take her hus- 
band’s side in this one thing; it’s the last 
tine I shall trouble her.”’ 

“I am her friend,’ said the lawyer. 
«¢ And if you must know, I rather wish 
her to meet you and get it over. Will 
you come here again at five o’clock ? ”’ 

« All right,’ said Monckton. 

Monckton was struck with Lawyer Mid- 
dleton’s manner, and went away puzzling 
over it. 

«What's his little game, I wonder ? ”’ 
said he. 

The lawyer went post-haste to his 
client’s house. He found her in tears. 
She handed him an open letter. 

Braham was utterly ruined, and be- 
sides that had done something or other 
he did not care to name; he was off to 
America, leaving her what money she 
could find in the house and the furniture, 
which he advised her to sell at once be- 
fore others claimed it; in short, the man 
was wild with fear, and at present 
thought but little of anybody but him- 
seit: 

Then the lawyer set himself to comfort 
her as well as he could, and renewed his 
request that she would give Monckton a 
meeting. 

“Yes,’? said she, wearily—“it is no 
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use trying to resist ham. He can come 
here”? 

The lawyer demurred to that. “No,” 
said he, ‘‘keep your own counsel, don’t 
let him know you are deserted and 
ruined; make a favor of coming, but 
come: and a word in your ear—he can 
do more for you than Braham can, 
or will ever do again. So don’t you 
thwart him if you can help.”’ 

She was quick enough to see there was 
something weighty behind, and she con- 
sented. He took her back with him; only 
she was such a long time removing the 
traces of tears and choosing the bonnet 
she thought she should look best in, that 
she made him twenty minutes late and 
rather cross. It is a way women have of 
souring that honeycomb, a man. 

When the trio met at the office the 
husband was pale, the wife dull and sul- 
len. 

‘““Tt’s the last time I shall trouble you, 
Lucy,’’ said Monckton. 

** As you please, Leonard.”’ 

«And I want you to make my fort- 
une.” 

“You have only to tell me how.’’ 
(Quite incredulously.) 

“You must accompany me to Derby- 
shire, or else meet me at Derby, which- 
ever you please. Oh, don’t be alarmed. 
I don’t ask you to travel with me as man 
and wife.’’ 

“It doesn’t much matter, I suppose,”’ 
said Lucy, doggedly. 

“Well, you are accommodating; I’ll 
be considerate.”’ 

““No doubt you will,”’ said Lucy; then 
turning her glorious eyes full upon him, 
“ WHAT’S THE CRIME?”’ 

“The crime!” said Monckton, looking 
all about the room to find it. ‘* What 
crime ?”’ 

““The crime I’m wanted for; all your 
schemes are criminal, you know.”’ 

“Well, you’re complimentary. It’s 
not a crime this time; it’s only a con- 
fession.”’ 

“Ah! What am I to confess—biga- 
mays”? 

“The idea! No. You are to confess— 
in a distant part of England, what you 
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can deny in London next day —that on 
a certain day you married a gentleman 
called Walter Clifford.’’ 

*T’ll say that on the eleventh day of 
June, 1868, I married a gentleman who 
was called Walter Clifford.’’ 

This was Lucy’s reply, and given very 
doggedly. 

*‘ Bravo! and will you stand to it if the 
real Walter Clifford says it is a lie?”’ 

Lucy reflected. ‘No, I will not.”’ 

“Well, well, we shall have time to talk 
about that : when can you start? ’’ 

** Give me three days.’’ ’ 

<All right.’’ 

‘¢You won’t keep me there long after I 
have done this wicked thing ?”’ 

“No, no. I will send you home with 
flying colors, and you shall have your 
share of the plunder.”’ 

‘Vd rather go into service again and 
work my fingers to the bone.”’ 

«Since you have such a contempt 
for money, perhaps you’ll stand fifty 
pounds?” 

“T have no money with me, but I'll 
ask Mr. Middleton to advance me some.”’ 

She opened the door, and asked one of 
the clerks if she could see the principal 
fora moment. He came to her directly. 
She then said to him, ‘‘He wants fifty 
pounds; could you let me have it for 
him ?”’ 

‘Oh,’ said the lawyer, cheerfully, “I 
shall be happy to lend Mr. Monckton fifty 
or a hundred pounds upon his own note of 
hand.’’ 

They both stared at him a little; but a 
blank note of hand was immediately pro- 
duced, drawn and signed at six months’ 
date for £5210s., and the lawyer gave 
Monckton his check for £50. Husband and 
wife then parted for a time. Monckton 
telegraphed to his lodgings to say that 
his sister would come down with him for 
country air, and would require good ac- 
commodation, but would pay liberally. 


In most mining accidents the shafts are 
clear, and the débris that has to be picked 
through to get to the entombed miners 
is attacked with this advantage, that a 
great number of men have room to use 
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their arms and pickaxes, and the stuff 
has not to be sent up to the surface. But 
in this horrible accident both gangs of 
workers were confined to a small area 
and small cages, and the stuff had to be 
sent up to the surface. 

Bartley, who seemed to live only to 
rescue the sufferers by his own fault, pro- 
vided miles of rope, and had small cages 
knocked together, so that the débris was 
continually coming up from both the 
shafts, and one great source of delay 
was averted. But the other fatal cause 
of delay remained, and so daylight came 
and went, and the stars appeared and 
disappeared with incredible rapidity to 
poor Walter and the other gallant work- 
ers, before they got within thirty feet of 
the pit: those who worked in the old 
shafts, having looser stuff to deal with, 
gained an advance of about seven feet 
upon the other working party, and this 
being reported to Walter he went down 
the other shaft to inspire the men by 
words and example. He had not been 
down two hours when one of the miners 
cried, ‘‘ Hold hard, they are working up 
to us,’’ and work was instantly suspended 
for a moment. Then sure enough the 
sounds of pickaxes working below were 
just audible. 

There was a roar of exultation from the 
rescuing party, and a man was sent up 
with his feet in a bucket, and clinging to 
a rope, to spread the joyful tidings; but 
the work was not intermitted for more 
than a moment, and in a few hours it be- 
came necessary to send the cage down 
and suspend the work to avoid another 
accident. The thin remaining crust gave 
way, the way was clear, lamps were sent 
down, and the saving party were soon in 
the mine, with a sight before them never 
to be forgotten. 

The few men who stood erect with picks 
in their hands were men of rare endurance; 
and even they began to fall, exhausted 
with fatigue and hunger. Five times 
their number lay dotted about the mine, 
prostrated by privation, and some others, 
alas! were dead. None of the poor fel- 
lows were in a condition to give a rational 
answer, though Walter implored them to 
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say where Hope was and his daughter. 
These poor pale wretches, the shadows of 
their former selves, were sent up in the 
cages with all expedition, and received by 
Bartley, who seemed to forget nothing, 
for he had refreshment tents ready at the 
pit mouth. 

Meantime, Walter and others, whose 
hearts were with him, ran wildly through 
the works, and groped on their knees with 
their lamps to find Hope and his daugh- 
ter, but they were not to be found, and 
nine miners beside them were missing, 
including Ben Burnley. Then Walter 
came wildly up to the surface, wring- 
ing his hands with agony, and crying, 
‘‘They are lost ! they are lost !”’ 

‘“No,”’ cried Bartley, ‘‘they must not 
be lost; they shall not be lost. One man 
has come to himself. I gave him port- 
wine and brandy.’’ Then he dragged 
the young man into the tent. There 
was stout Jim Davies propped up and 
held, but with a great tumbler of brandy 
and port in his hand. 


‘““Now, my man,” said, or rather 
screamed, Bartley, “tell him where 
Hope is, and Mary—that I— Oh, God! 
oh, God !”’ 


“Master,” said Jim, faintly, “I was 
in the hall with Mr. Hope and the lady 
when the first explosion came. Most of 
us ran past the old shaft and got clear. 
A few was caught by the falling shaft, 
for I looked back and saw it. But I never 
saw Master Hope among them. If he 
was, he is buried under the shaft; but I 
do really think that he was that taken 
up with his girl, and that darned villain 
that fired the mine, as he’s like to be in 
the hall either alive or dead.”’ 

He could say no more, but fell into a 
sort of doze, the result of the powerful 
stimulant on his enfeebled frame and 
empty stomach. Then Bartley, with 
trembling hands, brought out a map 
of the mine and showed Walter where 
the second party had got to. 


““See,”’ said he, “they are within 


twenty feet of the bottom, and the hall 


is twenty-three feet high. Hope meas- 
ured it. Give up working downward, 
pick into the sides of that hall, for in that 
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hall I see them at night ; sometimes they 
are alive, sometimes they are dead, some- 
times they are dying. I shall go mad, I 
shall go mad !”’ 

With this he went raging about, giving 
the wildest orders, with the looks and 
tones of amadman. Ina minute he had 
a cage ready for Walter, and twenty 
fresh-lit lamps, and down went Walter 
with more men and: pickaxes. As soon 
as he got out of the cage he cried, wildly, 
“Stop that, men, and do as I do.”’ 

He took a sweep with his pick, and de- 
livered a horizontal blow at the clay on 
that side of the shaft Bartley had told 
him to attack. His pickax stuck in it, 
and he extricated it with difficulty. 

‘*Nay, master,’’ cried a miner who had 
fallen in love with him, “ drive thy pick 
at t’ coal.’’ 

Walter then observed that above the 
clay there was a narrow seam of coal; 
he heaved his pick again, but instead of 
striking it half downward, as he ought to 
have done, he delivered a tremendous hori- 
zontal blow that made the coal ring like 
a church bell, and jarred his own stout 
arms so terribly that the pick fell out of 


| his numbed hand. 


Then the man who had advised him 
saw that he was disabled for a time, and 
stepped into his place. 

But in that short interval an incident 
occurred so strange and thrilling that 
the stout minérs uttered treble cries, like 
women, and then one mighty ‘“‘ Hah! ”’ 
burst like a diapason from their manly 
bosoms. 


CHAPTER, XXMI1; 


BURIED ALIVE.—THE THREE DEADLY 
PERILS. 


SEVEN miners were buried under the 
ruins of the shaft; but although masses 
of coal and clay fell into the hall from 
the side nearest to the explosions, and 
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blocked up some of the passages, nobody 
was crushed to death there; only the 
smoke was so stifling’ that it seemed 
impossible to live. 

That smoke was lighter than the air; 
its thick pall lifted by degrees and re- 
vealed three figures. 

Grace Hope, by happy instinct, had 
sunk upon the ground to breathe in that 
stifling smoke. Hope, who had collared 
Ben Burnley, had sunk to the ground 
with him, but still clutched the assassin. 
These were the three left alive in the 
hall, and this was their first struggle for 
life. 

As soon as it was possible to speak, 
Hope took up his lamp, which had fallen, 
and holding it up high, he cried, ‘‘ Grace, 
my child, where are you?’’ She came to 
him directly; he took her in his arms 
and thanked God for this great preser- 
vation. 

Then he gave Burnley a kick, and or- 
dered him to the right hand of the hall. 
‘“*You’ll keep to that side,’ he said, 
“‘and think of what you have done; your 
victims will keep this side, and comfort 
each other till honest men undo your 
work, you villain.” 

Burnley crouched, and wriggled away 
like a whipped hound, and flung himself 
down in bitter despair. 

“'Oh, papa,’ said Grace, “‘we have 
escaped a great danger, but shall we 
ever see the light of day?” 

“Of course we shall, child; be sure 
that great efforts will be made to save 
us. Miners have their faults, but leav- 
ing other men to perish is not one of 
them; there are no greater heroes in the 
world than those rough fellows, with all 
their faults. What you and I must do 
at once is to search for provisions and 
lamps and tools; if there are no poison- 
ous gases set free, it is a mere question 
of time. My poor child has a hard life 
before her; but only live, and we shall 
be rescued.’’ 

These brave words comforted Grace, 
as they were intended to do, and she ac- 
companied her father down the one pas- 
sage which was left open after the explo- 
sion. Fortunately this led to a new work- 
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ing, and before he had gone many yards 
Hope found a lamp that had been dropped 
by some miner who had rushed into the 
hall as the first warning came. Hope 
extinguished the light, and gave it to 
Grace. 

“That will be twenty-four hours’ light 
to us,’’ said he; “but, oh, what I want 
to find is food. There must be some left 
behind.’’ 

“ Papa,’’ said Grace, “I think I saw a 
miner throw a bag into an empty truck 
when the first alarm was given.”’ 

“Back! back! my child !”’ cried Hope, 
‘** before that villain finds it!” 

He did not wait for her but ran back, 
and he found Ben Burnley in the neigh- 
borhood of that very truck: but Burnley 
sneaked off at his approach. Hope, look- 
ing into the truck, found treasures—a 
dozen new sacks, a heavy hammer, a 
small bag of nails, a can of tea, and a 
bag with a loaf in it, and several broken 
pieces of bread. He put his lamp out di- 
rectly, for he had lucifer-matches in his 
pocket, and he hid the bag of bread ; then 
he lighted his lamp again and fastened it 
up by a nail in the center of the hall. 

‘‘There,’’ said he to Burnley, ‘ that’s 
to light us both equally ; when it goes 
out you must hang up yours in its 
place.’’ 

*That’s fair,’? said Burnley, humbly. 

There were two trucks on Hope’s side 
of the hall—the empty one in question, 
and one that was full of coal. Both stood 
about two yards from Hope’s side of the 
hall. Hope turned the empty truck and 
brought it parallel to the other; then he 
nailed two sacks together, and fastened 
them to the coal truck and the débris; 
then he laid sacks upon the ground for 
Grace to lie on, and he kept two sacks 
for himself, and two in reserve, and he 
took two and threw them to Ben Burnley. 

““T give you two, and | keep two my- 
self,’’ said he. ‘‘ But my daughter shall 
have a room to herself even here; and if 
you molest her I[’ll brain you with this 
hammer.”’ 

“T don’t want to molest her,’’ said 
Burnley. ‘It ain’t my fault she’s 


here.”’ 
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Then there was a gloomy silence, and 
well there might be. The one lamp, 
twinkling faintly against the wall, did 
but make darkness visible, and revealed 
the horror of this dismal scene. The 
weary hours began to crawl away, 
marked only by Hope’s watch, for in 
this living tomb summer was _ winter, 
and day was night. 

The horrors of entombment in a mine 
have, we think, been described better 
than any other calamity which befalls 
living men. Inspired by this subject 
novelists have gone beyond themselves, 
journalists have gone beyond themselves ; 
and, without any affectation, we say we 
do not think we could go through the dis- 
mal scene before us in its general details 
without falling below many gifted con- 
temporaries, and adding bulk without 
value to their descriptions. The true 
characteristic feature of this sad scene 
was not, we think, the alternations of 
hope and despair, nor the gradual sink- 
ing of frames exhausted by hunger and 
thirst, but the circumstance that here an 
assassin and his victims were involved in 
one terrible calamity; and as one day 
succeeded to another, and the hoped-for 
rescue came not, the hatred of the as- 
sassin and his victims was sometimes at 
odds with the fellowship that sprang out 
of a joint calamity. About twelve hours 
after the explosion Burnley detected Hope 
and his daughter eating, and moistening 
their lips with the tea and a spoonful of 
brandy that Hope had poured into it out 
of his flask to keep it from turning sour. 

“What, haven’t you a morsel for me?”’ 
said the ruffian in a piteous voice. 

Hope gave a sort of snarl of contempt, 
but still he flung a crust to him as he 
would to a dog. | 

Then, after some slight hesitation, 
Grace rose quietly and took the smaller 
can, and filled it with tea, and took it 
across to him. 

‘‘There,’’ said she, ‘‘ and may God for- 
give you.” 

He took it and stared at her. 

‘Tt ain’t my fault that you are here,”’ 
said he; but she put up her hand as much 
as to say, ‘‘ No idle words.”’ 
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Two whole days had now elapsed. The 
food, though economized, was all gone. 
Burnley’s lamp was flickering, and utter 
darkness was about to be added to the 
horrors which were now beginning to 
chill the hopes with which these poor 
souls had entered on their dire probation. 
Hope took the alarm, seized the expiring 
lamp, trimmed it, and carried it down 
the one passage that was open. This 
time he did not confine his researches 
to the part where he could stand upright, 
but went on his hands and -knees down 
the newest working. At the end of it 
he gave a shout of triumph, and in a few 
minutes returned to his daughter ex- 
hausted, and blackened all over with coal; 
but the lamp was now burning brightly 
in his hand, and round his neck was tied 
a can of oil. 

‘*Oh, my poor father,’’ said Grace, “is 
that all you have discovered ? ’’ 

«‘Thank God for it,’? said Hope. ‘* You 
little know what it would be to pass two 
more days here without light, as well as 
without food.”’ 


The next day was terrible. The violent 
pangs of hunger began to gnaw like vul- 
tures, and the thirst was still more intol- 
erable ; the pangs of hunger intermitted 
for hours at a time, and then returned to 
intermit again: they exhausted but did 
not infuriate; but the rage of thirst be- 
came incessant and maddening. Ben 
Burnley suffered the most from this, and 
the wretch came to Hope for consolation. 

““Where’s the sense of biding here,’’ 
said he, ‘‘to be burned to deeth wi’ 
drought? Let’s flood the mine, and 
drink or be drooned.”’ 

“How can I flood 
Hope. 

‘Yow know best, maister,’’ said the 
man. ‘* Why, how many tons of water 
did ye draw from yon tank every day? ”’ 

‘““We conduct about five tons into a 
pit, and we send about five tons up to 
the surface daily.’’ 

“Then how much water will there be 
in the tank now? ”’ 

Hope looked at his watch and _ said, 
‘There was a good deal of water in the 
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the mine?’ said 
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tank when you blew up the mine; there 
must be about thirty tons in it now.” 

“Well, then,”’ said Burnley, “‘ you that 
knows everything, help me brust the wall 
o’ tank; it’s thin enow.’’ 

Hope reflected. 

“Tf we let in the whole body of water,” 
said he, “‘it would shatter us to pieces, 
and crush us against the wall of our 
prison and drown us before it ran away 
through the obstructed passages into the 
new workings. Fortunately, we have no 
pickax, and cannot be tempted to self- 
slaughter.”’ 

This silenced Burnley for the day and 
he remained sullenly apart; still the idea 
never left his mind. The next day, to- 
ward evening, he asked Hope to light his 
own lamp, and come and look at the wall 
of the tank. 

“Not without me,’ 
“‘T see him cast looks of hatred at you.”’ 

They went together, and Burnley bade 
Hope observe that the water was trick- 
ling through in places, a drop ata time’; 
it could not penetrate the coaly veins, nor 
the streaks of clay, but it oozed through 
the porous strata, certain strips of black- 
ish earth in particular, and it trickled 
down, a drop atatime. Hope looked at 
this feature with anxiety, for he was a 
man of science, and knew by the fate of 
banked reservoirs, great and small, the 
strange explosive power of a little water 
driven through strata by a great body 
pressing behind it. ‘ 

“You'll see, it will brust itsen,’’ said 
Burnley, exultantly, ‘‘and the sooner the 
better for me; for I'll never get alive out 
on t’ mine; yow blowed me to the men, 
and they’ll break every bone in my skin.”’ 

Hope did not answer this directly. 

“There, don’t go to meet trouble, my 
man,’’ said he. ‘‘Give me the can, 
Grace. Now, Burnley, hold this can, 
and catch every drop till it is full.” 

‘Why, it will take hauf a day to fill 
it,”’ objected Burnley, ‘“‘and it will be 
hauf mud when all is done.”’ 

171) filter it,’’ said Hope. “ You do 
as you are bid.’’ 

He darted to a part of the mine where 
he had seen a piece of charred timber ; he 
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whispered Grace. | 
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dragged it in with him, and asked Grace 
for a pocket-handkerchief ; she gave him 
aclean cambric one. He took his pocket- 
knife and soon scraped off a little heap of 
charcoal; and then he sewed the hand- 
kerchief into a bag—for the handy man 
always carried a needle and thread. ; 

Slowly, slowly the muddy water trick- 
led into the little can, and then the bag 
being placed over the larger can, slowly, 
slowly the muddy water trickled through 
Hope’s filter, and dropped clear and 
drinkable into the larger can. In that 
dead life of theirs, with no incidents but 
torments and terrors, the hours passed 
swiftly in this experiment. Hope sat 
upon a great lump of coal, his daughter 
kneeled in front of him, gazing at him 
with love, confidence, reverence; and 
Burnley kneeled in front of him too, but 
at a greater distance, with wolfish eyes 
full of thirst and nothing else. 

At last the little can was two-thirds 
full of clear water. Hope took the large 
iron spoon which he had found along with 
the tea, and gave a full spoonful to his 
daughter. ‘My child,’ said he, ‘‘let it 
trickle very slowly over your tongue and 
down your throat; it is the throat and 
the adjacent organs which suffer most 
from thirst.” He then took a spoonful 
himself, not to drink after an assassin. 
He then gave a spoonful to Burnley with 
the same instructions, and rose from his 
seat and gave the can to Grace, and said, 
‘The rest of this pittance must not be 
touched for six hours at least.’’ 

Burnley, instead of complying with the 
wise advice given him, tossed the liquid 
down his throat with a gesture, and then 
dashing down the spoon, said, ‘‘I’ll have 
the rest on’t if I die for it,’? and made a 
furious rush at Grace Hope. 

She screamed faintly, and Hope met 
him full in that incautious rush and felled 
him like a log with a single blow. Burn- 
ley lay there with his heels tapping the 
ground for a little while, then he got on 
his hands and knees, and crawled away 
to the farthest corner of his own place, 
and sat brooding. 

That night when Grace retired to rest 
Hope lay down at her feet, with his ham- 
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mer in his hand, and when one slept the 
other watched, for they feared an attack. 
Toward the morning of the next day 
Grace’s quick senses heard a mysterious 
noise in Burnley’s quarter ; she woke her 
father. Directly he went to the place, 
and he found Burnley at work on his 
knees tearing away with his hands and 
nails at the ruins of the shaft. Appar- 
ently fury supplied the place of strength, 
for he had raised quite a large heap behind 
him, and he had laid bare the feet up to 
the knees of a dead miner. Hope re- 
ported this in a hushed voice to Grace, 
and said, solemnly, ‘“‘ Poor wretch, he’s 
going mad, I fear.’’ 

“‘Oh, no,’ said Grace, ‘‘that would 
be too horrible. Whatever should we 
do?” 

‘‘ Keep him to his own side, that is all,”’ 
said Hope. 

*« But,”’ objected Grace in dismay, “ if 
he is mad, he won’t listen, and he will 
come here and attack me.”’ 

‘‘Tf he does,” said Hope, simply, 
must kill him, that’s all.’’ 

Burnley, however, in point of fact, kept 
more and more aloof for many hours; he 
never left his work till he laid bare the 
whole body of that miner, and found a 
pickax in his dead hand. This he hid, 
and reserved it for deadly uses; he was 
not clear in his mind whether to brain 
Hope with it, and so be revenged on him 
for having shut him up in that mine, or 
whether to peck a hole in the tank and 
destroy all three by a quicker death than 
thirst or starvation. The savage had 
another and more horrible reason for 
keeping out of sight ; maddened by thirst 
he had recourse to that last extremity 
better men have been driven to ; he made 
a cut with his clasp-knife in the breast 
of the dead miner, and tried to swallow 
jellied blood. 

This horrible relief never lasts long, 
and the penalty follows in a few hours; 
but in the meantime the savage obtained 
relief, and even vigor, from this ghastly 
source, and seeing Hope and his daughter 
lying comparatively weak and exhausted, 
he came and sat down at a little distance 
in front of them: that was partly done 
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to divert Hope from examining his sham- 
bles and his unnatural work. 

‘‘Maister,’’ said he, ‘‘how long have 
we been here?” 

‘«« Six days and more,” said Hope. 

“‘Six days,’ said Grace, faintly, for 
her powers were now quite exhausted— 
‘‘and no signs of help, no hope of rescue.” 

“Do not say so, Grace. Rescue -in 
time is certain, and, therefore, while we 
live there is hope.”’ 

« Ay,’’ said Burnley, ‘‘ for you tew but 
not for me. Yow telt the men that I 
fired t’ mine, and if one of those men 
gets free they’ll all tear me limb from 
jacket. Why should I leave one grave 
to walk into another? But for yow I 
should have been away six days agone.’’ 

‘‘Man,”’ said Hope, “ cannot you see 
that my hand was but the instrument ? 
it was the hand of Heaven that kept you. 
back. Cease to blame your victims, and 
begin to see things as they are, and to 
repent. Even if you escape, could the 
white faces ever fade from your sight, or 
the dying shrieks ever leave your ear, of 
the brave men you so foully murdered ? 
Repent, monster, repent !”’ 

Burnley was not touched, but he was 
scared by Hope’s solemnity, and went 
to his own corner muttering, and as he 
crouched there there came over his dull 
brain what in due course follows the 
horrible meal he had made—a feverish 
frenzy. 

In the meantime Grace, who had been 
lying half insensible, raised her head 
slowly and said, in a low voice, ‘‘ Water, 
water !”’ 

“Oh, my girl,” said Hope, in despair, 
‘‘T’ll go and get enough to moisten your 
lips; but the last scrap of food has gone, 
the last drop of oil is burning away, and 
in an hour we shall be in darkness and 
despair.”’ 

‘No, no, father,’ said Grace, “‘ not 
while there is water there, beautiful 
water.”’ 

“But you cannot drink that unfiltered ; 
it is foul, it is poisonous.”’ 

‘‘Not that, papa,’’ said Grace, “far 
beyond that—look! See that clear river 
sparkling in the sunlight; how bright 
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and beautiful it shines! Look at the 
waving trees upon the other side, the 
green meadows and the bright blue sky, 
and there—there—there—are the great 
white swans. No, no. I forgot, they 
are not swans, they are ships sailing 
to the bright land you told me of, 
where there is no suffering and no 
sorrow.”’ 

Then Hope, to his horror, began to see 
that this must be the very hallucination 
of which he had read, a sweet illusion of 
green fields and crystal water, which 
often precedes actual death by thirst and 
starvation. He trembled, he prayed se- 
cretly to God to spare her, and not to 
kill his new-found child, his darling, in 
his arms. 

By-and-by Grace spoke again, but this 
time her senses were clear: ‘‘ How dark 
it’s grown!’’ she said. ‘‘ Ah, we are 
back again in that awful mine.’’ Then, 
with the patient fortitude of a woman 
when once she thinks the will of the Al- 
mighty is declared, she laid her hand 
upon his shoulder, and she said, sooth- 
ingly, “‘Dear father, bow to Heaven’s 
will; *? then she held up both her feeble 
arms to him—‘‘ kiss me, father—FOR WE 
ARE TO DIE!”’ 

With these firm and patient words, she 
laid her sweet head upon the ground, and 
hoped and feared no more. 

But the man could not bow like the 
woman. Hekissed her as she bade him, 
and laid her gently down; but after that 
he sprang wildly to his feet in a frenzy, 
and raged aloud, as his daughter could 
no longer hear him. ‘‘ No, no,”’ he cried, 
“this thing cannot be, they have had 
seven days to get to us. 

“Ah, but there are monntains and 
rocks of earth and coal piled up between 
us. Weare buried alive in the bowels of 
the earth. 

‘* Well, and shouldn’t I have blasted 
a hundred rocks, and picked through 
mountains, to save a hundred lives, or to 
save one such life as this, no matter 
whose child she was ? 

«© Ah! you poor scum, you came to me 
whenever you wanted me, and you never 
came in vain. But now that I want you, 
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you smoke your pipes, and walk calmly 
over this living tomb I lie in. 

“Well, cail yourselves men, and let 
your friends perish; 1am a man, and I 
can die.”’ 

Then he threw himself wildly on his 
knees over his insensible daughter. 

“But my child! Oh, God! look down 
upon my child! Do, pray, see the hor- 


ror of it. The horror and the hellish 
injustice! She has but just found her 
father. She is just beginning life ; it’s 


not her time to die! Why, you know, 
she only came here to save her father. 
Heaven’s blessing is the right of pious 
children ; it’s promised in God’s Word. 
They are to live long upon earth, not to 
be cut off like criminals.”’ 

Then he rose wildly, and raged about 
the place, flinging his arms on high, so 
that even Burnley, though his own reason 
was shaken, cowered away from the fury 
of a stronger mind. 

“*Men and angels cry out against it 
he screamed, in madness and despair. 
“‘Can this thing be? Can Heaven and 
earth look calmly on and see this horror ? 
Are men all ingratitude? Is Gop ALL 
APATHY? ”’ 

A blow like a hammer striking a church 
bell tinkled outside the wall, and seemed 
to come from a great distance. 

To him who, like the rugged Elijah, 
had expostulated so boldly with his 
Maker, and his Maker, who is not to be 
irritated, forgave him, that blow seemed 
at first to ring from heaven. He stood 
still, and trembled like a leaf; he listened ; 
the sound was not repeated. 

«‘ Ah,”’ said he, ‘‘ it was an illusion like 
hers.”’ 
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But for all that he seized his hammer 
and darted to the back of the hall, and 
mounting on a huge fragment of coal 
struck the seam high above his head. 
He gave two blows at longish intervals, 
and then three blows in quick succes- 
sion. 

Grace heard, and began to raise herself 
on her hands in wonder. 

Outside the wall came two leisurely 
blows that seemed a mile off, though they 
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were not ten feet, and then three blows 
in quick succession. 

“My signal echoed,” yelled Hope. 
‘Do you hear, child, my signal an- 
swered? Thank God! thank God! 
thank God !’’ 

He fell on his knees and cried like a 
child. The next minute, burning with 
hope and joy, he was by Grace’s side, 
with his arms round her. 

‘‘You can’t give way now. Fight on a 
few minutes more. Death, I defy you; I 
ama father; I tear my child from your 
clutches.’’ With this he raised her in 
his arms with surprising vigor. lt was 
Grace’s turn to shake off all weakness, 
under the great excitement of the brain. 

<< Yes, I’ll live,’’ she cried, ‘* I’1] live for 
you. Oh, the gallant men! Hear, hear 
the pickaxes at work; an army is com- 
ing to our rescue, father; the God you 
doubted sends them, and some hero 
leads them.” 

The words had scarcely left her lips 
when Hope set her down in fresh alarm. 
An enemy’s pickax was at work to de- 
stroy them; Burnley was picking furi- 
ously at the weak part of the tank, 
shrieking, ‘‘ They will tear me to pieces ; 
there is no hope in this world nor the 
next for me.’’ 

“‘Madman,”’ cried Hope—“ he’ll let the 
water in before they can save us.’’ He 
rushed at Burnley and seized him; but 
his frenzy was gone, and Burnley’s was 
upon him ; after a short struggle Burn- 
ley flung him off with prodigious power. 
Hope flew at him again, but incautiously, 
and the savage lowering his head, drove 
it with such fury into Hope’s chest that 
he sent him to a distance, and laid him 
flat on his back utterly breathless. Grace 
flew to him and raised him. 

He was not a man to lose his wits. 
“To the truck,’ he gasped, ‘‘or we are 
lost.”’ 

“Tl flood the mine! 
mine!’ yelled Burnley. 

Hope made his daughter mount a large 
fragment of coal we have already men- 
tioned, and from that she sprang to the 
truck, and with her excitement and with 
her athletic power she raised herself into 
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the full truck, and even helped her father 
in after her. But just as she got him on 
to the truck, and while he was still only 
on his knees, that: section of the wall we 
have called the tank rent and gaped 
under Burnley’s pickax, and presently 
exploded about six feet from the ground, 
and a huge volume of water drove masses 
of earth and coal before it, and came 
roaring like a solid body straight at the 
coal truck, and drove it against the op- 
posite wall, smashed the nearest side in, 
and would have thrown Grace off it like 
a feather, but Hope, kneeling and cling- 
ing to the side, held her like a vise. 

Grace screamed violently. IJImmediate- 
ly there was a roar of exultation outside 
from the hitherto silent workers ; for 
that scream told that the woman was 
alive, too: the wife of the brave fellow 
who had won all their hearts and melted 
away the icy barrier of class. 

Three gigantic waves struck the truck 
and made it quiver. 

The first came half-way up; thesecond 
came full two-thirds; the third dashed 
the senseless body of Ben Burnley, with 
bleeding head and broken bones, against 
the very edge of the truck, then surged 
back with him into a whirling vortex. 

Grace screamed continuously ; she gave 
herself up now for lost; and the louder 
she screamed, the louder and the nearer 
the saving party shouted and hurrahed. 

‘* No, do not fear,’’ cried Hope; ‘‘ you 
shall not die. Love is stronger than 
death.”’ 

The words were scarce out of his mouth 
when the point of a steel pick came clean 
through the stuff; another followed above 
it; then another, then another, and then 
another. Holes were made; then gaps, 
then larger gaps, then a mass of coal fell 
in; furious picks—a portion of the mine 
knocked away—and there stood, in a red 
blaze of lamps held up, the gallant band 
roaring, shouting, working, led by a stal- 
wart giant with bare arms, begrimed 
and bleeding, face smoked, hair and eye- 
brows black with coal-dust, and eyes 
flaming like red coals. He sprang with 
one fearless bound down to the coal-truck, 
and caught up his wife in his arms, and : 
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held her to his panting bosom. Ropes, 
ladder, everything—and they were saved : 
while the corpse of the assassin whirled 
round and round in the subsiding eddies 
of the black water, and as that water ran 
away into the mine, lay, coated with 
mud, at the feet of those who had saved 
his innocent victims. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
STRANGE COMPLICATIONS. 


EXERT all the powers of your mind, 
and conceive, if you can, what that mo- 
ther felt whose only son sickened, and, 
after racking her heart with hopes and 
fears, died before her eyes, and was 
placed in his coffin and carried to his rest. 
Yet One in the likeness of a man bade the 
bearers stand still, then, with a touch, 
made the coffin open, the dead come back, 
blooming with youth and health, and 
handed him to his mother. 

That picture no mortal mind can real- 
ize; but the effort will take you so far as 
this: you may imagine what Walter Clif- 
ford felt when, almost at the climax of 
despair, he received from that living 
tomb the good and beautiful creature 
who was the light of his eyes and the 
darling of his heart. 

How he gloated on her! How he mur- 
mured words of comfort and joy over her 
as the cage carried her and Hope and 
him up again into the blessed sunshine ! 
And there, what a burst of exultation 
and honest rapture received them ! 

Everybody was there. The news of 
Hope’s signal had been wired to the sur- 
face. An old original telegraph had been 
set up by Colonel Clifford, and its arms 
set flying to tell him. That old cam- 
paigner was there, with his spring break 
and mattresses, and an able physician. 


Bartley was there, pale and old, and | 
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trembling, and crying. He fell on his 
knees before Hope and Grace. She drew 
back from him with repulsion; but he 
cried out, “‘ No matter! nomatter! They 
are saved ! they are saved !”’ 

Walter carried her to his father, and 
left Bartley kneeling. Then he dashed 
back for Hope, who did not move, and 
found him on his knees insensible. A 
piece of coal, driven by one of the men’s 
picks, had struck him on the temple. 
The gallant fellow had tried to hide his 
hurt with his handkerchief, but the hand- 
kerchief was soaked with blood, and the 
man, exhausted by hunger, violent emo- 
tions, and this last blow, felt neither his 
trouble nor his joy. He was lifted with 
tender pity into the break, and the blood 
stanched, and stimulants applied by the 
doctor. But Grace would have his head 
on her bosom, and her hand in Walter’s. 
Fortunately, the doctor was no other 
than that physician who had attended 
Colonel Clifford in his dangerous attack 
of internal gout. We say fortunately, 
for patients who have endured extremi-_ 
ties of hunger have to be treated with 
very great skill and caution. Gentle 
stimulants and mucilages must precede 
solid food, and but a little of anything be 
taken at a time. Doctor Garner began 
his treatment in the very break. The 
first spoonful of egg and brandy told 
upon Grace Hope. Her deportment had 
been strange. She had seemed _ con- 
fused at times, and now and then she 
would cast a look of infinite tender- 
ness upon Walter, and then again she 
would knit her brow and seem utterly 
puzzled. 

But now she gave Walter a look that 
brought him nearer to her, and she said, 
with a heavenly smile, ‘‘ You love me 
best; better than the other.’? Then she 
began to cry over her father. 

‘‘ Better than the other,’’ said Walter, 
aloud. ‘ What other? ’’ 

‘‘Be quiet,’ said the doctor. ‘Do 
you really think her stomach can be 
empty for six days, and her head be none 
the worse? Come, my dear, another 
spoonful. Good girl! Now let me look 
at you, Mr. Walter.” 
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« Why, what isthe matter with hem?” 
said the colonel. ‘I never saw him look 
better in all my life.’ 

“Indeed! Red spots on his cheek- 
bones, ditto on his temples, and his eyes 
glaring.” 

‘* Excitement 
Walter. 

The doctor took no notice of him. 
‘‘He has been outraging nature,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ and she will have her revenge. We 
are not out of the wood yet, Colonel 
Clifford, and you had better put them 
all three under my command.” 

‘J do, my good friend; I do,’’ said 
Colonel Clifford, eagerly. ‘‘It is your 
department, and I don’t believe in two 
commanders.”’ 

They drew up at the great door of 
Clifford Hall. It seemed to open of 
itself, and there were all the servants 
drawn up in two lines. 

They all showed eager sympathy, but 
only John Baker and Mrs. Milton ven- 
tured to express it. ‘God bless you 
all!’ said Colonel Clifford. ‘But it is 
our turn now. They are all in the doc- 
tor’s hands. My whole household obey 
him to the letter. It is my order. Doc- 
tor Garner, this is Mrs. Milton, my house- 
keeper. You will find her a good lieu- 
tenant.’’ 

““Mrs. Milton,’’ said the doctor sharply, 
“warm baths in three rooms, and to bed 
with this lot. Carry Mr. Hope up; he 
is my first patient. Bring me eggs, milk, 
brandy, new port wine. Cook!’’ 

LRT ad 

‘‘ Hammer three chickens to pieces with 
your rolling-pin, then mince them; then 
chuck them into a big pot with cold 
water, stew them an hour, and then boil 
them to a jelly, strain, and serve. Mean- 
time, send up three slices of mutton half 
raw; we will do a little chewing, not 
much.’’ 

The patients submitted like lambs, 
only Walter grumbled a little, but at 
last confessed to a headache and sudden 
weariness. 

Julia Clifford took special charge of 
Grace Hope, the doctor of William Hope, 
and Colonel Clifford sat by Walter, con- 


and happiness,’ said 
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gratulating, soothing, and encouraging 
him, until he began to doze. 


Doctor Garner’s estimate of his pa- 
tients proved correct. The next day 
Walter was in a raging fever. 

Hope remained in a pitiable state of 
weakness, and Grace, who in theory was 
the weaker vessel, began to assist Julia 
in nursing them both. To be sure, she 
was all whip-cord and steel beneath her 
delicate skin, and had always been active 
and temperate. And then she was much 
the youngest, and the constitutions of 
such women are anything but weak. 
Still, it was a most elastic recovery from 
a great shock. 

But the more her body recovered its 
strength, and her brain its clearness, 
the more was her mind agitated and 
distressed. 

Her first horrible anxiety was for Wal- 
ter’s life. The doctor showed no fear, 
but that might be his way. 

It was a raging fever, with all the va- 
rieties that make fever terrible to behold. 
He was never left without two attendants; 
and as Hope was in no danger now, though 
pitiably weak and slowly convalescent, 
Grace was often one of Walter’s nurses. 
So was Julia Clifford. He sometimes 
recognized them for a little while, and 
filled their loving hearts with hope. But 
the next moment he was off into the world 
of illusions, and sometimes could not see 
them. Often he asked for Grace most 
piteously when she was looking at him 
through her tears, and trying hard to 
win him to her with her voice. On these 
occasions he always called her Mary. 
One unlucky day that Grace and Julia 
were his only attendants he became very 
restless and wild, said he had committed 
a great crime, and the scaffold was being 
prepared for him. “““Hark!” ‘said “he 
**Don’t you hear the workmen? Curse 
their hammers ; their eternal tip-tapping 
goes through my brain. The scaffold ! 
What would the old man say? A Cilf- 
ford hanged!: Never! I’ll save him and 
myself from that.’’ 

Then he sprang out of bed and made a _ 
rush at the window. It was open, un- 
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luckily, and he had actually got his knee 
through when Grace darted to him and 
Seized him, screaming to Julia to help 
her. Julia did her best, especially in the 
way of screaming. Grace’s muscle and 
resolution impeded the attempt no more ; 
slowly, gradually, he got both knees upon 
the window-sill. But the delay was every- 
thing. In came a professional nurse. 
She flung her arms round Walter’s waist 


and just hung back with all her weight. 


As she was heavy, though not corpulent, 
his more active strength became quite 
valueless ; weight and position defeated 
him hopelessly ; and at last he sank ex- 
hausted into the nurse’s arms, and she 
and Grace carried him to bed like a child. 

Of course, when it was all over, half a 
dozen people came to the rescue. The 
woman told what had happened, the doc- 
tor administered a soothing draught, the 
patient became very quiet, then perspired 
a little, then went to sleep, and the cheer- 
ful doctor declared that he would be all 
the better for what he called this little 
outbreak : but Grace sat there quivering 
for hours, and Colonel Clifford installed 
two new nurses that very evening. They 
were pensioners of his—-sdldiers who had 
been invalided from wounds, but had long 
recovered, and were neither of them much 
above forty. They had some experience, 
and proved admirable nurses—quiet, si- 
lent, vigilant as sentinels. 

That burst of delirium was the climax. 
Walter began to get better after that. 
But a long period of convalescence was 
before him ; and the doctor warned them 
that convalescence has its very serious 
dangers, and that they must be very 
careful, and, above all, not irritate nor 
even excite him. 

All this time torments of another kind 
had been overpowered but never sup- 
pressed in poor Grace’s mind; and these 
now became greater as Walter’s danger 
grew less and less. 

What would be the end of all this? 
Here she was installed, to her amaze- 
ment, in Clifford Hall, as Walter’s wife, 
and treated, all of a sudden, with marked 
affection and respect by Colonel Clifford, 
who had hitherto seemed to abhor her. 


But it was all an illusion; the whole 
house of cards must come tumbling down 
some day. 

Some days before the event last de 
scribed Hope had said to her: 

“My child, this is no place for you and 
meu ° 

‘“‘No more: it is, papa,”’’ 
**T know that too well.”’ 

“Then why did you let them bring us 
here ?”’ 

‘‘Papa,’’ said Grace, “I forgot all 
about thas.” 

‘Forgot it 

*«Tt seems incredible, does it not? But 
what | saw and felt thrust what I had 
only heard out of my mind. Oh, papa! 
you were insensible, poor dear; but if 
you had only seen Walter Clifford when 
he saved us! I took him for some giant 
miner. He seemed ever so much bigger 
than the gentleman I loved—ay, and I 
shall love him to my dying day, whether 
or not he has— But when he sprang to 
my side, and took me with his bare, 
bleeding arms to his heart, that panted 
so, I thought his heart would burst, and 
mine too, could I feel another woman be- 
tween us. All that might be true, but it 
was unreal. That he loved me, and had 
saved me, that was real. And when 
we sat together in the carriage, your 
poor bleeding head upon my bosom, and 
his hand grasping mine, and his sweet 
eyes beaming with love and joy, what 
could I realize except my father’s danger 
and my husband’s mighty love? I was 
all present anxiety and present bliss. 
His sin and my alarms seemed hundreds 
of miles off, and doubtful. And even 
since I have been here, see how greater 
and nearer things have overpowered me. 
Your deadly weakness—you, who were 
strong, poor dear—oh, let me kiss you, 
dear darling—till you had saved your 
child; Walter’s terrible danger. Oh, 
my dear father, spare me. How can a 
poor, weak woman think of such different 
woes, and realize and suffer them all at 
once? Spare me, dear father, spare me ! 
Let me see you stronger ; let me see ham 
safe, and then let us think of that other 
cruel thing, and what we ought to say 


said Grace. 


) 
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to Colonel Clifford, and what we ought | 


to do, and where we are to go.’ 

“My poor child,’’ said Hope, faintly, 
with tears in his eyes, ‘“‘I say no more. 
Take your own time.” 

Grace did not abuse this respite. So 
soon as the doctor declared Walter out 
of immediate danger, and indeed safe, if 
cautiously treated, she returned of her 
own accord to the miserable subject that 
had been thrust aside. 

After some discussion, they both 
agreed that they must now confide their 
grief to Colonel Clifford, and must quit 
his home, and make him master of the 
situation, and sole depositary of the ter- 
rible secret for a time. 

Hope wished to make the revelation, 
and spare his daughter that pain. She 
assented readily and thankfully. 

This was a woman’s first impulse—to 
put a man forward. 

But by-and-by she had one of her fits 
of hard thinking, and saw that such a 
revelation ought not to be made by one 
straightforward man to another, but 
with alla woman’s soothing ways. Be- 
sides, she had already discovered that the 
colonel had a great esteem and growing 
affection for her; and, in short, she felt 
that if the blow could be softened by any- 
body, it was by her. 

Her father objected that she would en- 
counter a terrible trial, from which he 
could save her; but she entreated him, 
and he yielded to her entreaty, though 
against his judgment. 

When this was settled, nothing re- 
mained but to execute it. 

Then the woman came uppermost, and 
Grace procrastinated for one insufficient 
reason and another. 

However, at last she resolved that the 
very next day she would ask John Baker 
to get her a private interview with Colonel 
Clifford in his study. 

This resolution had not been long formed 
when that very John Baker tapped at Mr. 
Hope’s door, and brought her a note from 
Colonel Clifford asking her if she could 
favor him with a visit in his study. 

Grace said, ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Baker, I will 
come directly.” 
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As soon as Baker was gone she began 
to bemoan her weak procrastination, and 
begged her father’s pardon for her pre- 
sumption in taking the matter out of his 
hands. ‘*‘ You would not have put it off 
a day. Now, see what I have done by 
my cowardice.” . 

Hope did not see what she had done, 
and the quick-witted young lady, jumping 
at once at a conclusion, opened her eycs. 


and said: 


“Why, don’t you see? Some other 
person has told him what it was so im- 
portant he should hear first from me. 
Ah! itis the same gentleman that came 
and warned me. He has heard that we 
are actually married, for it is the talk of 
the place, and he told me she would pun- 
ish him if he neglected her warning. Oh, 
what shall I do?” 

“You go too fast, Grace dear. Don’t. 
run before trouble like that. Come, go- 
to Colonel Clifford, and you will find it is. 
nothing of the kind.”’ 

Grace shook her head grandly. Ex- 
perience had given her faith in her own. 
instincts, as people call them—though 
they are subtle reasonings the steps of 
which are not put forward—and she went 
down to the study. 

‘“‘Grace, my dear,’’ said the colonel, 
‘‘T think I shall have a fit of the gout.”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ said Grace. ‘‘We have 
trouble enough.”’ 

‘It gets less every day, my dear; that: 
is one comfort. But what I meant was 
that our poor invalids eclipse me entirely 
in your good graces. That is because 
you are a true woman, and an honor to 
your sex. But I should like to see a 
little more of you. Well, all in good 
time. I didn’t send for you to tell you 
that. Sit down, my girl; it is a matter 
of business.”’ 

Grace sat down, keenly on her guard, 
though she did not show it in the least. 
Colonel Clifford resumed : 

“You may be sure that nothing has. 
been near my heart for some time but 
your danger and my dear son’s. Still, I 
owe something to other sufférers, and 
the poor widows whose husbands have 
perished in that mine have cried to me: 
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for vengeance on the person who bribed 
that Burnley. I am a magistrate, too, 
and duty must never be neglected. I 
have got detectives about, and I have 
offered five hundred guineas reward for 
the discovery of the villain. One Jem 
Davies described him to me, and I put 
the description on the placard and in the 
papers. But now I learn that Davies’s 
description is all second-hand. He had 
it from you. Now, I must tell you that 
a description at second-hand always 
' misses some part or other. As a magis- 
trate, | never encourage Jack to tell me 
what Jill says when I can get hold of Jill. 
You are Jill, my dear, so now please 
verify Jack’s description or correct it. 
However, the best way will be to give 
me your own description before I read 
you his.”’ 

‘*T will,”? said Grace, very much re- 
lieved. ‘* Well, then, he was a man not 
over forty, thin, and with bony fingers ; 
an enormous gold ring on the little finger 
of his right hand. He wore a suit of 
tweed, all one color, rather tight, and a 
vulgarneck-handkerchief, almost crimson. 
He had a face like a corpse, and very thin 
lips. But the inmost remarkable things 
were his eyes and his eyebrows: his eyes 
were never still, and his brows were very 
black, and not shaped like other people’s ; 
they were neither straight, like Julia 
Clifford’s, for instance, nor arched like 
Walter’s; that is to say, they were 
arched, but all on one side. Kach brow 
began quite high up on the temple, and 
then came down in a slanting drop to the 
bridge of the nose, and lower than the 
bridge. There, if you will give me-a 


pencil I will draw you one of his eye- | 


brows in a minute.”’ ’ 
She drew the eyebrow with masterly 


ease and rapidity. 


‘¢ Why, that is the eyebrow of Mephis- . 


topheles.”’ 

«And so it is,’’ said Grace, naively. 
‘“‘No wonder it did not seem human to 
me.”’ 

«JT am sorry to say itis human. You 
can see it in every convict jail. But,” 
gaid he, “how came this villain to sit to 
you for his portrait?” 
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‘“‘He did not, sir. But when he was 
struggling with me to keep me from 
rescuing my father—”’ 

“What! did the ruffian lay hands on 
you? 

“That he did, and so did Mr. Bartley. 
But the villain was the leader of it all; 
and while he was struggling with me—”’ .- 

«You were taking stock of him? Well, 
they talk of a Jew’s eye; give me a 
woman’s. My dear, the second-hand 
description is not worth a button. I 
must write fresh notices from yours, 
land, above all, instruct the detectives. 
You have given me information that will 
lead to that man’s capture. As for the 
gold ring and the tweed suit, they dis- 
appeared into space when my placard 
went up, you may be sure of that, and a 
felon can paint his face. But his eyes 
and eyebrows will do him. They are the 
mark of a jail-bird. I am a visiting 
justice, and have often noticed the pecu- 
liarity. Draw me his eyebrows, and we 
will photograph them in Derby ; and my 
detectives shall send copies to Scotland 
Yard and all the convict prisons. . We’ll 
have him.” 

The colonel paused suddenly in his 
triumphant prediction, and said. “ But 
what was that you let fall about Bart- 
ley ? He was no party to this foul crime. 
Why, he has worked night and day to 
save you and Hope. Indeed, you both 
owe your lives to him.” 

“Indeed !”’ 

«Yes. He set the men on to save you 
within ten minutes of the explosion. He 
bought rope by the mile and great iron 
buckets to carry up the debris that was 
heaped up between you and the working 
party. He raved about the pit day and 
night lamenting his daughter and _ his 
friend; and why I say he saved you 
*twas he who advised Walter. I had 
this from Walter himself before his fever 
came on. He advised and implored him 
not to attempt to clear the whole shaft, 
but to pick sidewise into the mine twenty 
feet from the ground. He told Walter 
that he never really slept at night, and 
in his dreams saw you in a part of the 
mine he calls the hall. Now, Walter 
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says that but for this advice they would 
have been two days more getting to 
you.”’ 

‘«“We should have been dead,”’ said 
Grace, gravely. Then she reflected. 

“Colonel Clifford,’’? said she, ‘‘I list- 
ened to that villain and Mr. Bartley 
. planning my father’s destruction. Cer- 
tainly every word Mr. Bartley savd was 
against it. He spoke of it with horror. 
Yet, somehow or other, that wretched 
man obtained from him an order to send 
the man Burnley down the mine, and 
what will you think when I tell you that 
he assisted the villain to hinder me from 
going to the mine?’’ Then she told him 
the whole scene, and how they shut her 
up in the house, and she had to go down 
a curtain and burst through a quickset 
hedge. But all the;time she was thinking 
of Walter’s bigamy and how she was to 
reveal it; and she related her exploits in 
such a cold, languid manner that it was 
hardly possible to believe them. 

Colonel Clifford could not help saying, 
«My dear, you have had a great shock ; 
and you have dreamed all this. Certainly 
you are a fine girl, and broad-shouldered. 
IT admire that in man or woman—but you 
are so delicate, so refined, so gentle.” 

Grace blushed and said, languidly, 
“For all that, I am an athlete.’ 

** An athlete, child.”’ 

“Yes, sir. Mr. Bartley took care of 
that. Hewould never let me wear a cor- 
set, and for years he made me do calis- 
thenics under a master.”’ 

“* Calisthenics ?”’ 

“‘That is a fine word for gymnastics.’’ 
Then, with a double dose of languor, “I 
can go up a loose rope forty feet, so it 
was nothing to me to come down one. 
The hedge was the worst thing ; but my 
father was in danger, and my blood was 
up.’ She turned suddenly on the colonel 
with a flash of animation, “‘ You used to 
keep race-horses, Walter told me.’’ The 
colonel stared at this sudden turn. 

“That I did,” said he, ‘“‘and a pretty 
penny they cost me.”’ 

‘Well, sir, is not a race-horse a poor 
mincing thing until her blood gets up 
galloping ?”’ 
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“By Jove! you are right,’ said he, 
“she steps like a cat upon hot bricks. 
But the comparison is not needed. What- 
ever statement Mrs. Walter Clifford 
makes to me seriously is gospel to me, 
who already know enough of her to re- 
spect her lightest word. Pray grant me 
this much, that Bartley is a true penitent, 
for I have proof of it in this drawer. Ill 
show it you.”’ 

‘*No, no, please not,’’ said Grace, in 
no little agitation. ‘‘Let me take your 
word for that, as you have taken mine. 
Oh, sir, he is nothing to me compared 
with what I thought you wished to say 
to me. But it is I who must find the 
courage to say things that will wound 
you and me still more. Colonel Clifford, 
pray do not be angry with me till you 
know all, but indeed your house is not 
the place for my father or for me.” 

«Why not, madam,”’ said the colonel, 
stiffly, ‘“since you are my daughter-in- 
lawrice 

She did not reply. 

“Ah!” said he, coloring high and ris- 
ing from his chair. He began to walk 
the room in some agitation. ‘‘ You are 
right,’’ said he; “I once affronted you 
cruelly, unpardonably. Still, pray con- 
sider that you passed for Bartley’s daugh- 
ter; that was my objection to you, and 
then I did not know your character. 
But when I saw you come out pale and 
resolved to sacrifice yourself to justice 
and another woman, that converted me 
at once. Ask Julia what I said about 
you.”’ 

“JT must interrupt you,’’ said Grace. 
‘“T cannot let such a man as you excuse 
yourself to a girl of eighteen who has 
nothing but reverence for you, and would 
love you if she dared.”’ 

“Then all I can say is that you are 
very mysterious, my dear, and I wish 
you would speak out.” 

‘‘T shall speak out soon enough,” said 
Grace, solemnly, “now I have begun. 
Colonel Clifford, you have nothing to re- 
proach yourself with. No more have I, 
for that matter. Yet we must both 
suffer.”” She hesitated a moment, and 
then said, firmly, ‘‘ You do me the honor 
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to approve my conduct in that dreadful 
situation. Did you hear all that passed ? 
did you take notice of all I said?” 

“TI did,’’ said Colonel Clifford. «I 
shall never forget that scene, nor the dis- 
tress, nor the fortitude of her Iam proud 
to call my daughter.” 

Grace put her hands before her face at 
these kind words, and he saw the tears 
trickle between her white fingers. He 
began to wonder, and to feel uneasy. 
But the brave girl shook off her tears, 
and manned herself, if we may use such 
an expression. 

«Then, sir,’? said she, slowly and em- 
phatically, though quietly, ‘‘ did you not 
think it strange that I should say to my 
father, ‘I don’t know?’ He asked me 
before you all, ‘Are youa wife?’ Twice 
I said to my father—to him I thought 
was my father—‘I don’t know.’ Can 
you account for that, sir?” 

The colonel replied, ‘‘I was so unable 
to account for it that I took Julia Clif- 
ford’s opinion on it directly, as we were 
going home.”’ 

“And what did she say?”’ 

‘“‘Oh, she said it was plain enough. 
The fellow had forbidden you to own the 
marriage, and you were an obedient wife ; 
and, like women in general, strong against 
other people, but weak against one.”’ 

““So that is a woman’s reading of a 
woman,’’ said Grace. ‘She will sacrifice 
her honor, and her father’s respect, and 
court the world’s contempt, and sully 
herself for life, to suit the convenience of 
a husband for a few hours. My love is 
great, but it is not slavish or silly. Do 
you think, sir, that I doubted for one mo- 
ment Walter Clifford would own me when 
he came home and heard what I had suf- 
fered? Did I think him so unworthy of 
my love as to leave me under that 
stigma? Hardly. Then why should I 
blacken Mrs. Walter Clifford for an 
afternoon, just to be unblackened at 
night ?”’ 

«This is good sense,” said the colonel, 

‘and the thing is a mystery. Can you 
solve it?” 

‘¢You may be sure I can—and woe is 
me—I must.” 
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She hung her head, and her hands 
worked convulsively. 

“Sir,” said she, after a pause, “sup- 
pose I could not tell the truth to all those 
people without subjecting the man I loved 
—and I love him now dearer than ever— 
to a terrible punishment for a mere folly 
done years ago, which now has become 
something much worse than folly—but 
how? Through his unhappy love for 
me !”’ 

“These are dark words,’’ said the 
colonel. ‘‘How am I to understand 
them ?”’ : 

“Dark as they are,’’ said Grace, ‘‘do 
they not explain my conduct in that bit- 
ter trial better than Julia Clifford’s 
guesses do, better than anything that 
has occurred since?’’ 

‘“‘Mrs. Walter Clifford,”’ said the colo- 
nel, with a certain awe, “I see there is 
something very grave here, and that it 
affects my son. I begin to know you. 
You waited till he was out of danger; 
but now you do me the honor to confide 
something to me which the world will not 
drag out of you. So be it; I am a man 
and a soldier. I have faced cavalry, and 
I can face the truth. What is it?” 

“Colonel Clifford,’’ said Grace, trem- 
bling like a leaf, “‘the truth will cut you 
to the heart, and will most likely kill me. 
Now that I have gone so far, you may 
well say, ‘ Tell it me;’ but the words once 
past my lips can never be recalled. Oh, 
what shall ldo? What shall I do?” 

The struggle overpowered her, and al- 
most for the first time in her life she 
turned half faint and yet hysterical; and 
such was her condition that the brave 
colonel was downright alarmed and rang 
hastily for his people. He committed 
her to the charge of Mrs. Milton. It 
seemed cruel to demand any further ex- 
planation from her just then ; so brave a 
girl, who had gone so far with him, would 
be sure to tell him sooner or later. Mean- 
time he sat somber and agitated, op- 
pressed by a strange sense of awe and 
mystery, and vague misgiving. While 
he brooded thus, a footman brought him 
in acard upon a salver: ‘‘ The Reverend 
Allevn Meredith.”’ 
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“Do I know this gentleman?” said 
the colonel. 

«‘T think not, sir,’’ said the footman. 

‘¢ What is he like ? ”’ 

«‘ Like a beneficed clergyman, sir.”’ 

Colonel Clifford was notin the humor 
fer company; but it was not his habit to 
say not at home when he was at home; 
and being a magistrate, he never knew 
when a stranger sent in his card that it 
might not be his duty to see him; so he 
told the footman to say, *‘that he was in 
point of fact engaged, but was at this 
gentleman’s service for a few minutes.” 

The footman retired, and promptly 
ushered in a clergyman who seemed the 
model of an archdeacon or a wealthy 
rector. Sleek and plump, without cor- 
pulence, neat boots, clothes black and 
glossy, waistcoat up to the throat, neat 
black gloves, a snowy tie, a face shaven 
like an egg, hair and eyebrows grizzled, 
cheeks rubicund, but not empurpled, as 
one who drank only his pint of port, but 
drank it seven days in the week. 

Nevertheless, between you and us, this 
sleek, rosy personage, archdeacon or rural 
dean down to the ground, was Leonard 
Monckton, padded to the nine, and tinted 
as artistically as any canvas in the world. 


The first visit Monckton had paid to 
this neighborhood was to the mine. He 
knew that was a dangerous visit, so he 
came at night as a decrepit old man. He 
very soon saw two things which discour- 
aged farther visits. One was a placard 
describing his crime in a few words, and 
also his person and clothes, and offering 
500 guineas reward. As his pallor was 
specified, he retired for a minute behind a 
tent and emerged the color of mahogany ; 
he then pursued his observations, and in 
due course fell in with the second warning. 
This was the body of a man lying upon 
the slack at the pit mouth; the slack not 
having been added to for many days was 
glowing very hot, and fired the night. 
The body he recognized immediately, for 
the white face stared at him; it was Ben 
Burnley undergoing cremation. To this 
the vindictive miners had condemned 
him; they had sat on his body and passed 
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a resolution, and sworn he should not 


have Christian burial, so they managed 
to hide his corpse till the slack got low, 
and then they brought him up at night 
and chucked him like a dog on the smol- 
dering coal; one-half of him was charred 
away when Monckton found him, but 
his face was yet untouched. - Two sturdy 
miners walked to and fro as sentinels, . 
armed with hammers, and firmly resolved 
that neither law nor gospel should inter- 
fere with this horrible example. 

Even Monckton, the man of iron nerves, 
started back with a cry of dismay at the 
sight and the smell. 

One of the miners broke into a hoarse, 
uneasy laugh. ‘‘ Yow needn’t to skirl, 
old man,’’ he cried. ‘‘ Yon’s not a man; 
he’s nobbut a murderer. He’s fired t’ 
mine and made widows and orphans by 
t’ score.’’ ‘‘ Ay,” said the other, ‘‘ but 
there’s a worse villain behoind, that found 
t? brass for t’ job and tempted this one. 
We’ll catch him yet; ah, then we’ll not 
trouble judge, nor jury, nor, hangman 
neether.”’ 

“The wretches!’ 
“What! fire a mine! No punishment 
is enough for them.’? With this senti- 
ment he retired, and never went near 
the mine again. He wired for a pal of 
his and established him at the Dun Cow. 
These two were in constant communica- 
tion. Monckton’s friend was a very clever 
gossip, and knew how to question without 
seeming curious, and the gossiping land- 
lady helped him. So, between them, 
Monckton heard that Walter was down 
with a fever and not expected to live, and 
that Hope was confined to his bed and 
believed to be sinking. Encouraged by 
this state of things, Monckton made many 
artful preparations, and resolved to levy 
a contribution upon Colonel Clifford. 

At this period of his maneuvers fortune 
certainly befriended him wonderfully ; he 
found Colonel Clifford alone, and likely 
to be alone; and, at the same time, pre- 
pared by Grace Clifford’s half revelation, 
and violent agitation, to believe the art- 
ful tale this villain came to tell him. 


said Monckton. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
RETRIBUTION. 


Monckton, during his long imprison- 
ment at Dartmoor, came under many 
chaplains, and he was popular-with them 
all; because when they inquired into the 
state of his soul he represented it as 
humble, penitent, and purified. Two of 
these gentlemen were High-Church, and 
he noticed their peculiarities : one was a 
certain half-musical monotony in speak- 
ing which might be called by a severe 
critic sing-song. Perhaps they thought 
the intoning of the service in a cathedral 
could be transferred with. advantage to 
conversation. 

So now, to be strictly in character, 
this personage not only dressed High- 
Church, but threw a sweet musical mo- 
notony into the communication he made 
to Colonel Clifford. 

And if the reader will compare this his 
method of speaking with the matter of 
his discourse, he will be sensible of a sin- 
gular contrast. 

After the first introduction, Monckton 
intoned very gently that he had a com- 
munication to make on the part of a lady 
which was painful to him, and would be 
painful to Colonel Clifford; but, at all 
events, it was confidential, and if the 
colonel thought proper, would go no 
further. 

‘¢T think, sir, you have a son whose 
name is Walter? ”’ 

«“T have a son, and his name is Wal- 
ter,’’ said the colonel stiffly. 

<<T think, sir,’’ said musical Monckton, 
“that he left your house about fourteen 
years ago, and you lost sight of him for 
a time ?”’ 

“<"Thati 1S SO; Sit’? 

«‘ He entered the service of a Mr. Rob- 
ert Bartley as a merchant’s clerk.”’ 

“<T doubt that, sir.’’ 

“7 fear, sir,’’ sighed Monckton, music- 
ally, ‘‘that is not the only thing he did 
which has been withheld from you. He 
married a lady called Lucy Muller.” 

“¢ Who told you that ? ”’ cried the colo- 
nel. “It’s a lie!” 
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“Tam afraid not,’”’ said the meek and 
tuneful ecclesiastic. ‘‘I am acquainted 
with the lady, a most respectable person, 
and she has shown me the certificate of 
marriage.” 

“‘The certificate of marriage!’ cried 
the colonel, all aghast. y 

«Yes, sir, and this is not the first time 
I have given this information in confi- 
dence. Mrs. Walter Clifford, who is a 
kind-hearted woman, and has long ceased 
to suffer bitterly from her husband’s de- 
sertion, requested me to warn a young 
lady, whose name was Miss Mary Bartley, 
of this fact. I did so, and showed her 
the certificate. She was very much dis- 
tressed, and no wonder, for she was re- 
ported to be engaged to Mr. Walter 
Clifford ; but I explained to Miss Bart- 
ley that there was no jealousy, hostility, 
or bitterness in the matter; the only ob- 
ject was to save her from being betrayed 
into an illegal act, and one that would 
bring ruin upon herself, and a severe 
penalty upon Mr. Walter Clifford.” 

Colonel Clifford turned very pale, but 
he merely said, in a hoarse voice, ‘‘ Go 
Ole sila 

“Well, sir,’ said Monckton, “ I thought 
the matter was at an end, and, having 
discharged a commission which was very 
unpleasant to me, I had at all events 
-saved an innocent girl from tempting 
Mr. Walter Clifford to his destruction 
and ruining herself. I say, I thought 
and hoped so. But it seems now that 
the young lady has defied the warning, 
and has married your son after all. Mrs. 
Walter Clifford has heard of it in Derby, 
and she is naturally surprised, and I am 
afraid she is now somewhat incensed.”’ 

‘‘Before we go any further, sir,”’ said - 
Colonel Clifford, ‘‘I should like to see 
the certificate you say you showed to Miss 
Bartley.’” 

“‘T did, sir,’’ said Monckton, ‘‘ and here 
it is—that is to say, an attested copy ; 
but of course sooner or later you will 
examine the original.” 

Colonel Clifford took the paper with 
a firm hand, and examined it closely. 
‘“‘Have you any objection to my taking 
a copy of this?” said he, keenly. 
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<©Of course not,’’ said Monckton; ‘“‘in- 
deed, I don’t see why I should not leave 
this document with you; it will be in 
honorable hands.”’ 

The colonel bowed. Then he examined 
the document. 

“I gee, sir,’ said he, ‘‘the witness is 
William Hope. May I ask if you know 
this William Hope ?”’ 

‘TIT was not present at the wedding, 
sir,’ said Monckton, ‘“‘so I can say 
nothing about the matter from my own 
knowledge; but, if you please, I will ask 
the lady.”’ 

«Why didn’t she come herself instead 
of sending you?” asked the colonel, 
distrustfully. 

‘‘That’s just what I asked her. And 
she said she had not the heart nor the 
courage to come herself. I believe she 
thought as I was a clergyman, and not 
directly interested, I might be more calm 
than she could be, and give a little less 
pain.” 

“That’s all stuff! If she is afraid to 
come herself, she knows it’s an abomi- 
nable falsehood. Bring her here with 
whatever evidence she has got that this 
Walter Clifford is my son, and then we 
will go into this matter seriously.’’ 

Monckton was equal to the occasion. 

“You are quite right, sir,’’ said he. 
*‘ And what business has she to put me 
forward as evidence of a transaction I 
never witnessed? I shall tell her you 
expect to see her, and that it is her duty 
to clear up the affair in person. Suppose 
it should be another Mr. Walter Clifford, 
after all? When shall I bring her, sup- 
posing I have sufficient influence ? ”’ 

‘‘ Bring her to-morrow, as early as you 
can.”’ 

“Well, you know ladies are not early 
risers ; will twelve o’clock do ?”’ 

«Twelve o’clock to-morrow, sir,’’ said 
the colonel. 

The sham parson took his leave, and 
drove away in a well-appointed carriage 
and pair. For we must inform the reader 
that he had written to Mr. Middleton for 
another £100, not much expecting to get 
it, and that it had come down by return 
of post in a draft on a bank in Derby. 
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Stout Colonel Clifford was now a very 
unhappy man. The soul of honor him- 
self, he could not fully believe that his — 
own son had been guilty of perfidy and 
crime. But how could he escape doubts, 
and very grave doubts, too? The com- 
munication was made by a gentleman 
who did not seem really to know more 
about it than he had been told, but then 
he was a clergyman, with no appearance 
of heat or partiality. He had been easily 
convinced that the lady herself ought to 
have come and said more about it, and 
had left an attested copy of the certificate 
in his (Colonel Clifford’s) hands with a 
sort of simplicity that looked like one 
gentleman dealing with another. One 
thing, however, puzzled him sore in this 
certificate —the witness being William 
Hope. William Hope was not a very 
uncommon name, but still, somehow, 
that one and the same document should 
contain the names of Walter Clifford and 
William Hope roused a suspicion in his 
mind that this witness was the William 
Hope lying in his own house so weak and 
ill that he did not like to go to him, and 
enter upon such a terrible discussion as 
this. He sent for Mrs. Milton and asked 
her if Mrs. Walter Clifford was quite 
recovered. 

Mrs. Milton reported she was quite 
well, and reading to her father. The 
colonel went upstairs and beckoned her 
out. 

‘‘My child,’ said he, “*T-am sorry to 
renew an agitating subject, but you are 
a good girl, and a brave girl, and you 
mean to confide in me sooner or later. 
Can you pity the agitation and distress 
of a father who for the first time is com- 
pelled to doubt his son’s honor ?”’ 

‘‘Tcan,’’ said Grace. ‘* Ah, something 
has happened since we parted ; somebody 
has told you: that man with a certifi- 
cate!” 

“What, then,’’ said the colonel, ‘is it 
really true? Did he really show you that 
certificate ? ’’ 

Ele Gid.ce 

“* And warned you not to marry Wal- 
ter? >” 

**He did, and told me Walter would be 
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put into prison if I did, and would die in 
prison, for a gentleman cannot live there 
nowadays. Oh, sir, don’t let anybody 
know but you and me and my father. 
He won’t hurt him for my sake; he has 
wronged me cruelly, but I’ll be torn to 
pieces before I'll own my marriage, and 
throw him into a dungeon.”’ 

““Come to my arms, you pearl of good- 
ness and nobility and unselfish love!”’ 
cried Colonel Clifford. ‘‘ How can I ever 
part with you now I know you? There, 
don’t let us despair, let’s fight to the last. 
I have one question to submit to you. Of 
course you examined the certificate very 
carefully ?”’ 

**T saw enough to break my heart. I 
saw that on a certain day, many years 
ago, one Lucy Muller had married Walter 
Clifford.”’ 

** And who witnessed the marriage ?”’ 
asked the colonel, eying her keenly. 

“Oh, I don’t know that,”’ said Grace. 
«« When I came to Walter Clifford, every- 
thing swam before my eyes; it was all 
I could do to keep from fainting away. I 
tottered into my father’s study, and, as 
soon as I came to myself, what had I to 
do? Why, to creep out again with my 
broken heart, and face such insults— Ah ! 
it is a wonder I did not fall dead at their 
feet.”’ : 

“My poor girl!’’ said Colonel Clifford. 
Then he reflected a moment. ‘‘ Have 
you the courage to read that document 
again, and to observe in particular who 
witnessed it? ”’ 

‘‘T have,’’ said she. 

He handed it to her. She took it and 
held it in both hands, though they trem- 
bled. 

“Who is the witness ? ”’ 

<The witness,’ said Grace, ‘‘is William 
Hope.”’ 

‘Ts that your father ? ”’ 

“It’s my father’s name,”’ said Grace, 
beginning to turn her eyes inward and 
think very hard. 

«But is it your father, do you think?” 

‘No, sir, it is not.” 

«Was he in that part of the world at the 
time ? Did he know Bartley ? the clergy- 
man who brought me this certificate—”’ 
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““The clergyman ! ” 

“Yes, my dear, it was a clergyman, 
apparently a rector, and he told me—”’ 

** Are you sure he was a clergyman ? ”’ 

“Quite sure; he had a white tie, a 
broad-brimmed hat, a clergyman all 
over; don’t go off on that. Did your 
father and my son know each other in 
Fal? : 

“That they did. You are right,’’ said 
Grace, ‘‘this witness was my father ; see 
that,now. Butifso— Don’t speak to me; 
don’t touch me; let me think—there is 
something hidden here ;’’ and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Clifford showed her father-in-law that 
which we have seen in her more than once, 
but it was quite new and surprising to 
Colcnel Clifford. There she stood, her 
arms folded, her cyes turned inward, 
her every feature, and even her body, 
seemed to think. The result came out 
like lightning from a cloud. ‘It’s all 
a falsehood,’’ said she. 

*« A falsehood !”’ said Colonel Clifford. 

“Yes, a falsehood upon the face of it. 
My father witnessed this marriage, and 
therefore if the bridegroom had been our 
Walter he would never have allowed 
our Walter to court me, for he knew of 
our courtship all along, and never once 
disapproved of it.’’ 

“Then do you think it is a mistake ?”’ 
said the colonel, eagerly. 

“‘No, I do not,’’ said Grace. ‘‘I think 
itis an imposture. This man was nota 
clergyman when he brought me the cer- 
tificate ; he was a man of business, a 
plain tradesman, a man of the world; he 
had a colored necktie, and some rather 
tawdry chains.” 

“‘Did he speak in a kind of sing- 
song?” 

“Not at all; his voice was clear and 
cutting, only he softened it down once or 
twice out of what I took for good feeling 
at the time. He’s an impostor and a 
villain. Dear sir, don’t agitate poor 
Walter or my dear father with this vile 
thing (she handed hiin back the certifi- 
cate). It has been a knife to both our 
hearts; we have suffered together, you 
and I, and let us get to the bottom of 
it together.”’ 
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«We shall soon do that,” said the | sent out feasts was charged with the | 


colonel, ‘“‘for he is coming here to-mor- 
row again.” 

<« All the better.”’ 

‘‘ With the lady.”’ 

«What lady? ”’ 

«The lady that calls herself Mrs. Wal- 
ter Clifford.” 

‘‘Indeed!”’ said Grace, quite taken 
aback. ‘They must be very bold.” 

“Oh, for that matter,’’ said the colo- 
nel, ‘“‘I insisted upon it, as the man 
seemed to know nothing but from mere 
hearsay. He knew nothing about Wil- 
liam Hope, the witness, so I told him he 
must bring the woman ; and, to be just to 
the man, he seemed to think so too, and 
that she ought to do her own business.”’ 

«‘She will not come,’’ said Grace, rather 
contemptuously. “He was obliged to 
say she would, just to put a face upon 
it. To-morrow he’ll bring an excuse in- 
stead of her. Then have your detectives 
about, for he is a villain; and, dear sir, 
please receive him in the drawing-room ; 
then I will find some way to get a sight 
of him myself.”’ 

““Tt shall be done,’’ said the colonel. 
““T begin to think with you. At all 
events, if the lady does not come, I shall 
hope it is all an imposture or a mis- 
take.”’ 

With this understanding they parted, 
and waited in anxiety for the morrow, 
but now their anxiety was checkered with 
hope. 


To-morrow bade fair to be a busy day. 
Colonel Clifford, little dreaming the con- 
dition to which his son and his guest 
would be reduced, had invited Jem Davies 
and the rescuing parties to feast in tents 
on his own lawn and drink his home- 
brewed beer, and they were to bring with 
them such of the rescued miners as might 
be in a condition to feast and drink co- 
piously. When he found that neither 
Hope nor his son could join these festiv- 
ities, he was very sorry he had named 
so early a day; but he was so punctilious 
and precise that he could not make up 
his mind to change one day for another. 
So a great confectioner at Derby who 


affair, and the colonel’s own kitchen was 
at his service too. That was not all. 
Bartley was coming to do business. This 
had been preceded by a letter which Colo- 
nel Clifford, it may be remembered, had 
offered to show Grace Clifford. The let- 
ter was thus worded : 


‘* COLONEL CLIFFORD — A_ penitent 
man begs humbly to approach you, and 
offer what compensation is m his power. 
I desire to pay immediately. to Walter 
Clifford the sum of £20,000 I have so long 
robbed him of, with five per cent interest 
for the use of it. It has brought me far. 
more than that in money, but money I 
now find is not happiness. 

«*The mine in which my friend has so 
nearly been destroyed—and his daughter, 
who now, too late, I find is the only crea- 
ture in the world I love—that mine is 
now odious to me. I desire by deed to 
hand it over to Hope and yourself, upon 
condition that you follow the seams 
wherever they go, and that you give me 
such a share of the profits during my 
lifetime as you think I deserve for my 
enterprise. This for my life only, since 
I shall leave all I have in the world to 
that dear child, who will now be your 
daughter, and perhaps never deign again 
to look upon the erring man who writes 
these lines. 

**T should like, if you please, to retain 
the farm, or at all events a hundred acres 
round about the house to turn into or- 
chards and gardens, so that I may have 
some employment, far from trade and 
its temptations, for the remainder of my 
days.”’ 


In consequence of this letter a deed was 
drawn and engrossed, and Bartley had 
written to say he would come to Clifford 
Hall and sign it, and have it witnessed 
and delivered. 

About nine o’clock in the evening one 
of the detectives called on Colonel Clif- 
ford to make a private communication ; 
his mate had spotted a swell mobsman, 
rather a famous character, with the 
usual number of aliases, but known to 
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the force as Mark Waddy; he was at the 
Dun Cow ; and possessing the gift of the 
gab in a superlative degree, had made 
himself extremely popular. They had 
both watched him pretty closely, but he 
seemed not to be there for a job, but only 
on the talking lay, probably soliciting in- 
formation for some gang of thieves or 
other. He had been seen to exchange a 
hasty word with a clergyman; but as 
Mark Waddy’s acquaintances were not 
among the clergy, that would certainly 
be some pal that was in something or 
other with him. 

“What a shrewd girl that must be!’’ 
said the colonel. 

“I beg your pardon, colonel,” said the 
man, not seeing the relevancy of this ob- 
servation. 

“SOI, ea Mera said the colonel, ‘‘ only 
FI expect a visit to-morrow at twelve 
o'clock from a doubtful clergyman ; just 
hang about the lawn on the chance of my 
giving you a signal.”’ 

Thus while Monckton was mounting 
his batteries, his victims were preparing 
defenses in a sort of general way, though 
they did not see their way so clear as the 
enemy did. 

Colonel Clifford’s drawing-room was a 
magnificent room, fifty feet long and 
thirty feet wide. A number of French 
windows opened ontoa noble balcony, with 
three short flights of stone steps leading 
down to the lawn. The central steps 
were broad, the side steps narrow, 
There were four entrances to it: two by 
double doors, and two by heavily cur- 
tained apertures leading to little sub- 
sidiary rooms. 

At twelve o’clock next day, what with 
the burst of color from the potted flowers 
on the balcony, the white tents, and the 
flags and streamers, and a clear sunshiny 
day gilding it all, the room looked a “ pal- 
ace of pleasure,’’ and no stranger peep- 
ing in could have dreamed that it was the 
abode of care, and about to be visited by 
gloomy Penitence and incurable Fraud. 

The first to arrive was Bartley, with 
a witness. He was received kindly by 
Colonel Clifford and ushered into a small 
room, 
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He wanted another witness. So John 
Baker was sent for, and Bartley and he 
were closeted together, reading the deed, 
etc., when a footman brought ina card, 
“The Reverend Alleyn Meredith,’’ and 
written underneath with a pencil, in a 
female hand, ‘‘Mrs. Walter Clifford.’’ 

“Admit them,’’ said the colonel, 
firmly. . 

At this moment Grace, who had heard 
the carriage drive up to the door, peeped 
in through one of the heavy curtains we 
have mentioned. 

“« Has she actually come? ”’ said she. 

“She has, indeed,’’ said the colonel, 
looking very grave. ‘‘ Will you stay and 
receive her? ”’ 

“Oh, no,’’ said Grace, horrified ; “ but 
Pll take a good look at her through this 
curtain. I have made a _little hole on 
purpose.’? Then she slipped into the lit- 
tle room and drew the curtain. 

The servant opened the door, and the 
false rector walked in, supporting on his 
arm a dark woman, still very beautiful ; 
very plainly dressed, but well dressed, 
agitated, yet self-possessed. 

** Be seated, madam,’’ said the colonel. 
After a reasonable pause he Reea to 
question her. 

“You were married on the eleventh 
day of June, 1868, toa gentleman of the 
name of Walter Clifford ?”’ 

““T was, sir.”’ 

““May I ask how long you lived with 
him ?”’ 

The lady buried her face in her hands. 
The question took her by surprise, and 
this was a woman’s artifice to gain time 
and answer cleverly. 

But the ingenious Monckton gave it a 
happy turn. ‘‘Poorthing! Poor thing!” 
said he. 

‘* He left me the next day,”’ said Lucy, 
‘‘and I have never seen him since.”’ 

Here Monckton interposed ; he fancied 
he had seen the curtain move. ‘‘ Excuse 
me,’’ said he, ‘<I think there is somebody 
listening !’’? and he went swiftly and put 
his head through the curtain. But the 
room was empty; for meantime Grace 
was so surprised by the lady’s arrival, by 
her beauty, which might well have tempt- 
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ed any man, and by her air of respecta- 
bility, that she changed her tactics di- 
rectly, and she was gone to her father for 
advice and information in spite of her 
previous determination not to worry him 
in his present condition. What he said 
to her can be briefly told elsewhere ; what 
he ordered her to do was to return and 
watch the man and not the woman. 

During Lucy’s hesitation, which was 
somewhat long, a clergyman came to the 
window, looked in, and promptly retired, 
seeing the colonel had company. This, 
however, was only a modest curate, alias 
a detective. He sawin half a moment 
that this must be Mark Waddy’s pal; 
but as the police like to go their own way 
he would not watch the lawn himself, but 
asked Jem Davies, with whom he had 
made acquaintance, to keep an eye upon 
that with his fellows, for there was a jail- 
bird in the house; then he went round to 
the front door, by which he felt sure his 
bird would make his exit. He had no 
earthly right to capture this ecclesiastic, 
but he was prepared if the colonel, who 
was a magistrate, gave him the order, 
and not without. 

But we are interrupting Colonel Clif- 
ford’s interrogatories. 

“Madam, what makes you think this 
disloyal person was my son?”’ 

‘‘ Indeed, sir, I don’t know,” said the 
lady, and looking around the room with 
some signs of distress. ‘‘ I begin to hope 
it was not your son. Hewas a tall young 
man, almost as tall as yourself. He was 


very handsome, with brown hair and 
brown eyes, and seemed incapable of 
deceit.”’ 


“‘ Have you any letters of his?’’ asked 
the colonel. 

‘IT had a great many, sir,’’ said she, 
“but I have not kept them all.” 

“‘Have you one?” said the colonel, 
sternly. 

“Oh, yes, sir, said Lucy, ““Iothinkd 
must have nearer twenty ; but what good 
will they be ?”’ said she, affecting sim- 
plicity. 

““Why, my dear madam,”’ said Monck- 
ton, ‘‘ Colonel Clifford is quite right; the 
handwriting may not tell you anything, 
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but surely his own father knows it. I 
think he is offering you a very fair test. 
I must tell you plainly that if you don’t 
produce the letters you say you possess, 
I shall regret having put ee forward 
in this matter at all.” 

“Gently, sir,’’? said the colonel ; 
has not refused to produce them.”’ 

Lucy put her hand in her pocket and 
drew out a packet of letters, but she hesi- 
tated, and looked timidly at Monckton, 
after his late severity. ‘“‘Am I bound to 
part with them ?”’ 

“ Certainly not,’? said Monckton, ‘ but 
you can surely trust them for a minute to 
such a man as Colonel Clifford. I am of 
opinion,’’ said he, ‘‘that since you can- 
not be confronted with this gentleman’s 
son (though that is no fault of yours), 
these letters (by-the-by, it would have 
been as well to show to me,) ought now 
at once to be submitted to Colonel Clifford, 
that he may examine both the contents 
and the handwriting ; then he will know 
whether it is his son or not; and prob- 
ably as you are fair with him he will be 
fair with you and tell you the truth.”’ 

Colonel Clifford took the letters and 
ran his eye hastily over two or three; 
they were filled with the ardent protes- 
tations of youth, and a love that evidently 
looked toward matrimony, and they were 
written and signed in a handwriting he 
knew as well as his own. 

He said, solemnly, ‘“‘ These letters are 
written and were sent to Miss Lucy Mul- 
ler by my son, Walter Clifford.”’ Then, 
almost for the first time in his life, he 
broke down, and said, ‘God forgive him ; 
God help him and me. The honor of the 
Cliffords is an empty sound.’’ 

Lucy Monckton rose from her chair in 
genuine agitation. Her better angel 
tugged at her heartstrings. 

‘‘Forgive me, sir, oh, forgive me!’ 
she cried, bursting into tears. Then she 
caught a bitter, threatening glance of 
her bad angel fixed upon her, and she 
said to Monckton, ‘‘I can say no more, I 
can do no more. It was fourteen years 
ago—I can’t break people’s hearts. Hush 
it up among you. I have made a hero 
weep; his tears burn me. I don’t care 
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for the man; I’ll go no further. You, 
sir, have taken a deal of trouble and ex- 
pense. I dare say Colonel Clifford will 
compensate you; I leave the matter with 
you. No power shall make me act in it 
any more.”’ 

Monckton wrote hastily on his card, 
and said, quite calmly, ‘“‘ Well, I really 
think, madam, you are not fit to take 
part in such a conference as this. Com- 
pose yourself and retire. I know your 
mind in the matter better than you do 
yourself at this moment, and I will act 
accordingly.”’ 

She retired, and drove away to the 
Dun Cow, which was the place Monckton 
had appointed when he wrote upon the 
card. 

“Colonel Clifford,’’ said Monckton, 
‘fall that is a woman’s way. When she 
is out of sight of you, and thinks over her 
desertion and her unfortunate condition— 
neither maid, wife, nor widow—she will 
be angry with me if I don’t obtain her 
some compensation.”’ 

“She deserves compensation,’’ said the 
colonel gravely. 

“Especially if she holds her tongue,”’ 
said Monckton. 

“Whether she holds her tongue or 
not,’’ said the colonel. ‘“‘1 don’t see 
how I can hold mine, and you have 
already told my daughter-in-law. A 
separation between her and my son is 
inevitable. The compensation must be 
offered, and God help me, I’m a magis- 
trate, if only to compound the felony.’’ 

«‘Surely,’’ said Monckton, ‘‘it can be 
put upon a wider footing than that ; let me 
think,’’ and he turned away to the open 
window ; but when he got there he saw 
a lot of miners clustering about. Now 
he had no fear of their recognizing him, 
since he had not left a vestige of the 
printed description. But the very sight 
of them, and the memory of what they 
had done to his dead accomplice, made 
him shudder at them. Henceforth he 
kept away from the window, and turned 
his back to it. 

‘‘T think with you, sir,” said he, mel- 
lifluously, “that she ought to have a few 
thousands by way of compensation. You 
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know she could claim alimony, and be a 
very blister to you and yours. But on 
the other hand I do think, as an impar- 
tial person, that she ought to keep this 
sad secret most faithfully, and even take 
her maiden name again.”’ 

While Monckton was making this im- 
partial proposal Bartley opened the door, 
and was coming forward with his deed, 
when he heard a voice he recognized ; 
and partly by that, and partly by the 
fellow’s thin lips, he recognized him, and 
said, 

“Monckton ! 

“* Monckton,”’ 


That villain here! ”’ 
said Colonel Clifford, 
“that is not his name. It is Meredith. 
He is a clergyman.” Bartley examined 
him very suspiciously, and Monckton, 
during this examination, looked perfectly 
calm and innocent. 

Meantime a note was brought to Colonel 
Clifford from Grace : 


“‘Papa was the witness. He is quite sure 
the bridegroom was not our Walter. He 
thinks it must have been the other clerk, 
Leonard Monckton, who robbed Mr. Bart- 
ley, and put some of the money into dear 
Walter’s pockets to ruin him, but papa 
saved him. Don’t let him escape.’’ 


Colonel Clifford’s eye flashed with tri- 
umph, but he controlled himself. 

“Say I will give it due attention,”’ said 
he; ‘‘I am busy now.”’ 

And the servant retired. 

«Now, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘is this a case of 
mistaken identity, or is your name Leon- 
ard Monckton ? ”’ 

“‘Oolonel Clifford,’’ said the hypocrite, 
sadly, “I little thought that I should be 
made to suffer for the past, since I came 
here only on an errand of mercy. Yes, 
sir, in my unregenerate days I was Leon- 
ard Monckton. I disgraced the name. 
But I repented, and when I adopted the 
sacred calling of a clergyman I parted 
with the past, name and all. I was that. 
man’s clerk; and so,’’ said he, spitefully, 
and forgetting his sing-song, “‘ was your 
son Walter Clifford. Was that not so, 
Mr. Bartley ?”’ 

« Don’t speak to me, sir,”’ said Bartley. 
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“1 ghall say nothing to gratify you nor | ing, beating, kicking, cursing, yelling. 


to affront Colonel Clifford.’’ 

“Speak the truth, sir,’’ said Colonel 
Clifford, ““and never mind the conse- 
quences.”’ 

«Well, then,’’ said Bartley, very un- 
willingly, ‘‘they were clerks in my office, 
and this one robbed me.”’ 

<‘ One thing at a time,’’ said Monckton. 
“Did I rob you of twenty thousand 
pounds, as you robbed Mr. Walter Clif- 
ford? ’’ 

His voice became still more incisive, 
and the curtain of the little room opened 
a little and two eyes of fire looked in. 

“Do you remember one fine day your 
clerk, Walter Clifford, asking you for 
leave of absence—to be married ? ”’ 

Bartley turned his back on him con- 
temptuously. 

But Colonel Clifford insisted on his 
replying. 

«Yes, he did,” said Bartley, sullenly. 

*But,’’ said the colonel, quietly, <‘ he 
thought better of it, and so—you married 
her yourself.”’ 

The bayonet thrust was so keen and 
sudden that the villain’s self-possession 
left him for once. His mouth opened in 
dismay, and his eyes, roving to and fro, 
seemed to seek a door to escape. 

But there was worse in store for him. 
The curtains were drawn right and left 
with power, and there stood Grace Clif- 
ford, beautiful, but pale and terrible. 
She marched toward him with eyes that 
rooted him to the spot, and then she 
stopped. 

“Now hear me; for he has tortured 
me, and tried to kill me. Look at his 
white face turning ghastly beneath his 
paint at the sight of me; look at his 
thin lips, and his devilish eyebrows, and 
his restless eyes. THIS IS THE MAN THAT 
BRIBED THAT WRETCH TO FIRE THE 
MINE ! ” 

These last words, ringing from her lips 
like the trumpet of doom, were answered, 
as swiftly as gunpowder explodes at a 
lighted torch, by a furious yell, and in a 
moment the room seemed a forest of wild 
beasts. A score of raging miners came 
upon him from every side, dragging, tear- 


He was down in a moment, then soon up 
again, then dragged out of the room, 
nails, fists, and heavy boots all going, 
stripped to the shirt, screaming like a 
woman. A dozen assailants rolled down 
the steps, with him in the midst of them. 
He got clear for a moment, but twenty 
more rushed at him, and again he was 
torn and battered and kicked. ‘‘ Police! 
police!’’ he cried; and at last the detec- 
tives who came to seize him rushed in, 
and Colonel Clifford, too, with the voice 


of a stentor, cried, ‘‘ The law! Respect 
the law, or you are ruined men.”’ 
And so at last the law he had so 


dreaded raised what seemed a bag of 
bones: nothing left on him but one boot 
and fragments of a shirt, ghastly, bleed- 
ing, covered with bruises, insensible, and 
to all appearances dead. 

After a short consultation, they carried 
him, by Colonel Clifford’s order, to the 
Dun Cow, where Lucy, it may be remem- 
bered, was awaiting his triumphant re- 
turn. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
STRANGE TURNS. 


AND yet this catastrophe rose out of a 
mistake. When the detective asked Jem 
Davies to watch the lawn, he never 
suspected that the clergyman was the 
villain who had been concerned in that 
explosion. But Davies, a man of few 
ideas and full of his own wrong, took for 
granted, as such minds will, that the 
policeman would not have spoken to him 
if this had not been his affair; so he and 
his fellows gathered about the steps and 
watched the drawing-room. They caught 
a glimpse of Monckton, but that only 
puzzled them. His appearance was in- 
consistent with the only description they 
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had got—in fact, opposed to it. 
Grace Clifford’s denunciation, trumpet- 
tongued, that let loose savage justice on 
the villain. Never was a woman’s voice 
so fatal, or so swift to slay. She would 
have undone her work. She screamed, 
she implored ; but it was all in vain. The 
fury she had launched she could not re- 
call. As for Bartley, words can hardly 
describe his abject terror. He crouched, 
he shivered, he moaned, he almost 
swooned ; and long after it was all over 
he was found crouched in a corner of the 
little room, and his very reason appeared 
to be shaken. Judge Lynch had passed 
him, but too near. The freezing shadow 
of Retribution chilled him. 

Colonel Clifford looked at him with 
contemptuous pity, and sent him home 
with John Baker in a close carriage. 


Lucy Monckton was in the parlor of the 
Dun Cow waiting for her master The 
detectives and some outdoor servants of 
Clifford Hall brought a short ladder and 
paillasses, and something covered with 
blankets, to the door. Lucy saw, but did 
not suspect the truth. 

They had a murmured consultation 
with the landlady. During this Mark 
Waddy came down, and there was some 
more whispering, and soon the battered 
body was taken up to Mark Waddy’s 
room and deposited on his bed. The de- 
tectives retired to consult, and Waddy 
had to break the calamity to Mrs. Monck- 
ton. He did this as well as he could; but 
it little matters how such blows are 
struck. Her agony was great, and 
greater when she saw him, for she re- 
sisted entirely all attempts to keep her 
from him. She installed herself at once 
as his nurse, and Mark Waddy retired to 
a garret. 

A surgeon came by Colonel Clifford’s 
order and examined Monckton’s bruised 
body, and shook his head. He reported 
that there were no bones broken, but 
there were probably grave internal in- 
juries. These, however, he could not 
specify at present, since there was no 
sensibility in the body; so pressure on 
the injured parts elicited no groans. He 
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prescribed egg and brandy in small quan- 
tities, and showed Mrs. Monckton how to 
administer it to a patient in that des- 
perate condition. 

His last word was in private to Waddy. 
““ Tf he ever speaks again, or even groans 
aloud, send for me. Otherwise—’”’ and 
he shrugged his shoulders. 

Some hours afterward Colonel Clifford 
called as a magistrate to see if the suf- 
ferer had any deposition to make. But 
he was mute, and his eyes fixed. 

As Colonel Clifford returned, one of the 
detectives accosted him and asked him 
for a warrant to arrest him. 

‘““Not in his present condition,’’ said 
Colonel Clifford, rather superciliously. 
«And pray, sir, why did you not inter- 
fere sooner and prevent this lawless 
acue 7 

‘* Well, sir, unfortunately we were on 
the other side of the house.”’ 

‘‘Hxactly; you had orders to be in one 
place, so you must be in another. See 
the consequence. The honest men have 
put themselves in the wrong, and this fel- 
low in the right. He will die a sort of 
victim, with his guilt suspected only, not 
proved.”’ \ 

Having thus snubbed the Force, the 
old soldier turned his back on them and 
went home, where Grace met him, all 
anxiety, and received his report. She 
implored him not to proceed any fur- 
ther against the man, and declared she 
should fly the country rather than go 
into a court of law as witness against 
him. : 

‘‘Humph!” said the colonel; ‘‘ but. 
you are the only witness.” 

‘‘All the better for him,’’ said she; 
‘‘then he will die in peace. My tongue 
has killed the man once; it shall never 
kill him again.” 

‘About six next morning Monckton 
beckoned Lucy. She came eagerly to 
him; he whispered to her, “Can you 
keep a secret ?”’ 

“You know I can,”’ said she. 

«Then never let any one know I have 
spoken.”’ 

“No, dear, never. Why?” 

«“T dread the law more than death ;”” 
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and he shuddered all over. ‘‘Save me 


from the law.”’ 


‘Leonard, I will,’? said she. ‘“‘ Leave 
that to me.”’ 

She wired for Mr. Middleton as soon as 
possible. 


The next day there was no change in 
the patient. He never spoke to anybody, 
except a word or two to Lucy, in a 
whisper, when they were quite alone. 

In the afternoon down came Lawyer 
Middleton. Lucy told him what he 
knew, but Monckton would not speak, 
even to him. He had to get hold of 
Waddy before he understood the whole 
case. 

Waddy was in Monckton’s secret, and, 
indeed, in everybody’s. He knew it was 
folly to deceive your lawyer, so he was 
frank. Mr. Middleton learned his client’s 
guilt and danger, but also that his ene- 
mies had flaws in their armor. 

The first shot he fired was to get war- 
rants out against a dozen miners, Jem 
Davies included, for a murderous assault ; 
but he made no arrests, he only sum- 
moned. So one or two took fright and 
fled. 

Middleton had counted on that, and 
it made the case worse for those that 
remained. Then, by means of friends in 
Derby, he worked the Press. 

An article appeared headed, ‘Our 
Savages.”’ It related with righteous 
indignation how Mr. Bartley’s miners 
had burned the dead body of a miner 
suspected of having fired the mine, and 
put his own life in jeopardy as well as 
those of others; and then, not content 
with that monstrous act, had fallen upon 
and beaten to death a gentleman in whom 
they thought they detected a resemblance 
to some person who had been, or was sus- 
pected of being that miner’s accomplice ; 
**but so far from that,’’ said the writer, 
“we are now informed, on sure author- 
ity, that the gentleman in question is a 
large and wealthy landed proprietor, quite 
beyond any temptation to crime or dishon- 
esty, and had actually visited this part 
of the world only in the character of a 
peace-maker and to discharge a very 
delicate commission, which it would not 
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be our business to publish even if the 
details had been confided to us.”’ 

The article concluded with a hope that 
these monsters ‘‘ would be taught that 
even if they were below the standard 
of humanity they were not above the 
law.’’ 

Middleton attended the summonses, 
gave his name and address, and informed 
the magistrate that his client was a large 
landed proprietor, and it looked like a 
case of mistaken identity. His client was 
actually dying of his injuries, but his wife 
hoped for justice. 

But the detectives had taken care to be 
present, and so they put in their word. 
They said that they were prepared to 
prove, at a proper time, that the wounded 
man was really the person who had been 
heard by Mrs. Walter Clifford to bribe 
Ben Burnley to fire the mine. 

“We have nothing to do with that 
now,’’ said the magistrate. ‘‘One thing 
at a time, please. I cannot let these 
people murder a convicted felon, far less 
a suspected criminal that has not been 
tried. The wounded man proceeds, ac- 
cording to law, through a respectable: 
attorney. These men, whom you are 
virtually defending, have taken the law 
into their own hands. Are your wit- 
nesses here, Mr. Middleton ? ”’ 

‘“Not at present, sir; and when I was 
interrupted, 1 was about to ask your 
worship to grant me an adjournment 
for that purpose. It will not be a great 
hardship to the accused, since we proceed 
by summons. I fear I have been too len- 
ient, for two or three of them have ab- 
sconded since the summons was served.”’ 

‘‘T am not surprised at that,’’ said the 
magistrate; ‘“‘ however, you know your 
own business.’’ 

Then the police applied for a warrant 
of arrest against Monckton. 

“Oh!” cried Middleton, with the air 
of a man thoroughly shocked and scan 
dalized. 

“ Certainly not,” said the magistrate; 
‘“‘T shall not disturb the course of justice ; 
there is not even an ex parte case against 
this gentleman at present. Such an ap- 
plication must be supported by a wit: 
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ness, and a disinterested one.’’ So all 
the parties retired crestfallen except Mr. 
Middleton; as for him, he was imitating 
a small but ingenious specimen of nature 
—the cuttle-fish. This little creature, 
when pursued by its enemies, discharges 
an inky fluid which obscures the water 
all around, and then it starts off and 
escapes. 

One dark night, at two o’clock in the 
morning, there came to the door of the 
Dun Cow an invalid carriage, or rather 
omnibus, with a spring-bed and every 
convenience. The wheels were covered 
thick with India-rubber ; relays had been 
provided, and Monckton and his party 
rolled along day and night to Liverpool. 
The detectives followed, six hours later, 
and traced them to Liverpool very cleverly, 
and, with the assistance of the police, 
raked the town for them, and got all the 
great steamers watched, especially those 
that were bound westward, ho! But 
their bird was at sea, in a Liverpool 
merchant’s own steamboat, hired for a 
two months’ trip. The pursuers found 
this out too, but a fortnight too late. 

<‘Tt’s no go, Bill,’’ said one to the other. 
«‘There’s a lawyer and a pot of money 
against us. Let it sleep awhile.” 

The steamboat coasted England in 
beautiful weather; the sick man began 
to revive, and to eat a little, and to talk 
a little, and to suffer a good deal at times, 
Before they had been long at sea Mr. Mid- 
dleton had a confidential conversation with 
Mrs. Monckton. He told her he had been 
very secret with her for her good. ‘I 
saw,’’ said he, “‘this Monckton had no 
deep regard for you, and was capable of 
turning you adrift in prosperity; and I 
knew that if I told you everything you 
would let it out to him, and tempt him to 
play the villain. But the time is come 
that I must speak, in justice to you both. 
That estate he left your son half in joke is 
virtually his. Fourteen years ago, when 
he last looked into the matter, there were 
eleven lives between it and him; but, 
strange to say, while he was at Portland 
the young lives went one after the other, 
and there were really only five left when 
he made that will. Now comes the ex- 
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traordinary part : a fortnight ago three of 
those lives perished in a single steamboat 
accident on the Clyde; that'left a woman 
of eighty-two and a man of ninety be- 
tween your husband and the estate. The 
lady was related to the persons who were 
drowned, and she has since died ; she had 
been long ailing, and it is believed that 
the shock was too much for her. The 
survivor is the actual proprietor, Old Car- 
ruthers; but I am the London agent to 
his solicitor, and he was reported to me 
to be in extremis the very day before I 
left London to join you. We shall run 
into a port near the place, and you will 
not land; but I shall, and obtain precise 
information. In the meantime, mind, your 
husband’s name is Carruthers. Any com- 
munication from me will be to Mrs. Car- 
ruthers, and you will tell that man as 
much, or as little, as you think proper ; if 
you make any disclosure, give yourself all 
the credit you can; say you shall take him 
to his own house, under a new name, and 
shield him against all pursuers. As for 
me, I tell you plainly, my great hope is 
that he will not live long enough to turn 
you adrift and disinherit your boy.’’ 

To cut short for the present this ex- 
traordinary part of our story, Lewis Car- 
ruthers, alias Leonard Monckton, entered 
a fine house and took possession of eleven 
thousand acres of hilly pasture, and the 
undivided moiety of a lake brimful of fish. 
He accounted for his change of name by 
the favors Carruthers, deceased, had 
shown him. Therein he did his best to 
lie, but his present vein of luck turned 
it into the truth. Old Carruthers had 
become so peevish that all his relations 
disliked him, and he disliked them. So 
he left his personal estate to his heir-at- 
law simply because he had never seen 
him. The personality was very large. 
The house was full of pictures, and 
China, and cabinets, etc. There was a 
large balance at the banker’s, a heavy 
fall of timber not paid for, rents due, 
and aS many as two thousand four hun- 
dred sheep upon that hill, which the old, 
fellow had kept in his own hands. So, 
when the new proprietor took possession 
as Carruthers, nobody was_ surprised, 
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though many were furious. Lucy in- 
stalled him in a grand suite of apart- 
ments as an invalid, and let nobody come 
near him. Waddy was dismissed with a 
munificent present, and could be trusted 
to hold his tongue. By the advice of 
Middleton, not a single servant was dis- 
missed, and so no enemies were made. 
The family lawyer and steward were also 
retained, and, in short, all conversation 
was avoided. Ina month or two the new 
proprietor began to improve in health, 
and drive about his own grounds, or 
be rowed on his lake, lying on soft 
beds. 

But in the fifth month of his residence 
local pains seized him, and he began to 
waste. For some time the precise nature 
of the disorder was obscure; but at last 
a rising surgeon declared it to be an ab- 
scess in the intestines (caused, no doubt, 
by external violence). 

By degrees the patient became unable 
to take solid food, and the drain upon his 
system was too great for a mere mucilagi- 
nous diet to sustain him. Wasted to the 
bone, and yellow as a guinea, he presented 
a pitiable spectacle, and would gladly have 
exchanged his fine house and pictures, his 
heathery hills dotted with sheep, and his 
glassy lake full of spotted trout, for a 
ragged Irishman’s bowl of potatoes and 
his mug of buttermilk—and his stomach. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
CURTAIN. 


STRIKING incidents will draw the writer ; 
but we know that our readers would rather 
hear about the characters they can re- 
spect. It seems, however, to be a rule in 
life, and in fiction, that interest flags when 
trouble ceases. Now the troubles of our 
good people were pretty well over, and we 
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will put it to the reader whether they had 
not enough. 

Grace Clifford made an earnest request 
to Colonel Clifford and her father never 
to tell Walter he had been suspected of 
bigamy. ‘‘Let others say that circum- 
stances are always to be believed and 
character not to be trusted; but I, at 
least, had no right to believe certificates 
and things against my Walter’s honor 
and his love. Hide my fault from him, 
not for my sake but for his; perhaps 
when we are both old people I may tell 
him.’’ 

This was Grace Clifford’s petition, and 
need we say she prevailed ? 

Walter Clifford recovered under his 
wife’s care, and the house was so large 
that Colonel Clifford easily persuaded his 
son and daughter-in-law to make it their 
home. Hope had also two rooms in it, 
and came there when he chose; he was 
always welcome ; but he was alone again, 
so to speak, and not quite forty years of 
age, and he was ambitious. He began to 
rise in the world, while our younger char- 
acters, contented with their happiness and 
position, remained stationary. Master of 
a great mine, able now to carry out his 
invention, member of several scientific as- 
sociations, a writer for the scientific press, 
etc., he soon became a public and eminent 
man; he was consulted on great public 
works, and if he lives will be one of the 
great lights of science in this island. He 
is great on electricity, especially on the 
application of natural forces to the light- 
ing of towns. Hedenounces all the cities 
that allow powerful streams to run past 
them and not work a single electric light. 
But he goes further than that. He ridi- 
cules the idea that it is beyond the re- 
sources of science to utilize thousands of 
millions of tons of water that are raised 
twenty-one feet twice in every twenty- 
four hours by the tides. It is the skill to 
apply the force that is needed; not the 
force itself, which exceeds that of all the 
steam-engines in the nation. And he 
says that the great scientific foible of 
the day is the neglect of natural forces, 
which are cheap and inexhaustible, and 
the mania for steam-engines and gas, 
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which are expensive, and for coal, which 
is not to last forever. .He implores capi- 
tal and science to work in this question. 
His various schemes for using the tides in 
the creation of motive power will doubt- 
less come before the world in a more ap- 
propriate channel than a work of fiction. 
If he succeeds it will be a glorious, as it 
must be a difficult, achievement. 

His society is valued on social grounds; 
his well-stored mind, his powers of con- 
versation, and his fine appearance, make 
him extremely welcome at all the tables 
in the county; he also accompanies his 
daughter with the violin, and, as they 
play beauties together, not difficulties, 
they ravish the soul and interrupt the 
torture, whose instrument the piano-forte 
generally is. : 

Bartley is a man with beautiful silvery 
hair and beard; he cultivates, nurses, 
and tends fruit-trees and flowers with a 
love little short of paternal. This senti- 
ment, and the contemplation of Nature, 
have changed the whole expression of his 
face; it is wonderfully benevolent and 
sweet, but with a touch of weakness about 
the lips. Some of the rough fellows 
about the place call him a “‘softy,’’ but 
that is much too strong a word; no doubt 
he is confused in his ideas, but he reads all 
the great American publications about 
fruit and flowers, and executes their in- 
structions with tact and skill. Where he 
breaks down—and who would believe 
this ?—is in the trade department. Let 
him succeed in growing apple-trees and 
pear-trees weighed down to the ground 
with choice fruit ; let him produce enor- 
mous cherries by grafting, and gigantic 
nectarines upon his sunny wall, and acres 
of strawberries too large for the mouth. 
After that they may all rot where they 
grow; he troubles his head no more. 
This is more than his old friend Hope can 
stand ; he interferes, and sends the fruit 
to market, and fills great casks with su- 
perlative cider and perry, and keeps the 
account square, with a little help from 
Mrs. Easton, who has returned to her 
old master, and is a firm but kind mother 
to him. 

Grace Clifford for some time could not 
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be got to visit him. Perhaps she is one 
of those ladies who cannot get over per- 
sonal violence; he had handled her rough- 
ly, to keep her from going to her father’s 
help. After all, there may have been 
other reasons; it is not so easy to pene- 
trate all the recesses of the female heart. 
One thing is certain: she would not go 
near him for months; but when she did 
go with her father—and he had to use all 
his influence to take her there—the rapt- 
ure and the tears of joy with which the 
poor old fellow received her disarmed her 
in a moment. 

She let him take her through hot- 
houses and show her his children—‘‘ the 
only children I have now,” said he—and 
after that she never refused to visit this 
erring man. His roof had sheltered her 
many years, and he had found out too 
late that he loved her, so far as his nat- 
ure could love at that time. 


Percy Fitzroy had an elder sister. He 
appealed to her against Julia Clifford. 
She cross-questioned him, and told him 
he was very foolish to despair. She 
would hardly have slapped him if she was 
quite resolved to part forever. 

‘Let me have a hand in reconciling 
you,’’ said she. 

** You shall have b—b—both hands in 
it, if you like,’’ said he; ‘‘for I am at 
my w—w—wit’s end.”’ 

So these two conspired. Miss Fitzroy 
was invited to Percy’s house, and played 
the mistress. She asked other young 
ladies, especially that fair girl with au- 
burn hair, whom Julia called a ‘‘fat 
thing.’? That meant, under the circum- 
stances, a plump and rounded model, 
with small hands and feet; a_ perfect 
figure in a riding habit, and at night a 
satin bust and sculptured arms. 

The very first ride Walter took with 
Grace and Julia they met the bright cay- 
aleade of Percy and his sister, and this 
red-haired Venus. 

Percy took off his hat with profound 
respect to Julia and Grace, but did not 
presume to speak. 

«What a lovely girl!’’ said Grace. 

<‘Do you think so?” said Julia. 
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«Yes, dear ; and so do you.” 
«What makes you fancy that ?”’ 
«Because you looked daggers at her.”’ 
‘Because she is setting her cap at that 

little fool.’’ 

‘She will not have him without your 
consent, dear.”’ 

And this set Julia thinking. 

The next day Walter called on Percy, 
and played the traitor. 

“‘Give a ball,’”’ said he. 

Miss Fitzroy and her brother gave a 
ball. Percy, duly instructed by his sister, 
wrote to Julia as meek as Moses, and said 
he was in a great difficulty. If he invited 
her, it would, of course, seem presumptu- 
ous, considering the poor opinion she had 
of him; if he passed her over, and invited 
Walter Clifford and Mrs. Clifford, he 
should be unjust to his own feelings, and 
seem disrespectful. 

‘Julia’s reply : 


‘Dear Mr. Firzroy—I am not at all 
fond of jealousy, but I am very fond of 
dancing. I shall come. 

: “‘ Yours sincerely, 
<¢ JULIA CLIFFORD.”’ 


And she did come with a vengeance. 
She showed them what a dark beauty can 
do in a blaze of light with a red rose, and 
afew thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds 
artfully placed. 

She danced with several partners, and 
took Percy in his turn. She was gracious 
to him, but nothing more. 

Percy asked leave to call next day. 

She assented, rather coldly. 

His sister prepared Percy for the call. 
The first thing he did was to stammer 
intolerably. 

“Oh,” said Julia, “if you have nothing 
more to say than that, I have— Where 
is my bracelet ?”’ 

“It’s here,’ said Percy, producing it 
eagerly. Julia smiled. 

“«My necklace ? ”’ 

‘* Here !”’ 

‘“My charms ?”’ 

“Here !”’ 

**My specimens of your spelling? Love 
spells, eh ? ”’ 
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«‘ Here—all here.”’ 

«No, they are not,”’ said Julia, snatch- 
ing them, “they are here.’’ And she 
stuffed both her pockets with them. 

«« And the engaged ring,’’ said Percy, 
radiant now, and producing it, ‘‘d—d— 
don’t forget that.”’ 

Julia began to hesitate. 
that on, it will be for life.’’ 

<¢ Yes, it will,’’ said Percy. 

«Then give me a moment to think.”’ 

After due consideration she said what 
she had made up her mind to say long 
before. 

‘‘Percy, you’re a man of honor. I'll 
be yours upon one solemn condition— 
that from this hour till death parts us, 
you promise to give your faith where you 
give your love.”’ 

“T’ll give my faith where I give my 
love,’’ said Percy, solemnly. 

Next month they were married, and 
he gave his confidence where he gave his 
love, and he never had reason to regret 
it. 
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«John Baker.”’ 

SS 

“You had better mind what you are 
about, or you’ll get fonder of her than of 
Walter himself.”’ 

““ Never, colonel, never! 
you.”’ 

Then, after a moment’s reflection, John 
Baker inquired how they were to help it. 
‘Look here, colonel,’’ said he, ‘‘a man’s 
aman, but awoman’s a woman. It isn’t 
likely as Master Walter will always be 
putting his hand round your neck and 
kissing of you when you’re good, and 
pick a white hair off your coat if he do 
but see one when you’re going out, and 
shine upon you indoors more than the 
sun does on you out-of-doors; and ’taint 
to be supposed as Mr. Walter will never 
meet me on the stairs without breaking 
out into a smile to cheer an old fellow’s 
heart, and showing £2000 worth of ivory 
all at one time; and if I’ve a cold or a 
bit of a headache he won’t send his lady’s 
maid to see after me and tell me what it 
am to do, and threaten to come and nurse 
me himself if I don’t: mend.’’ 


And so will 
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« Well,”’? said the colonel, “ there’s 
something in all this.”’ 

‘‘For all that,”’ said John Baker, can- 
didly, “I shall make you my confession, 
sir. I said to Mr. Walter myself, said I, 
‘Here’s a pretty business,’ said I; ‘I’ve 
known and loved you from a child, and 
Mrs. Walter has only been here six 
months, and now I’m afraid she’ll make 
me love her more than I do you.’”’ 

‘Why, of course she will,’ said Mr. 
Walter. ‘*‘ Why, J love her better than I 
do myself, and you’ve got to follow suit, 
or else I?ll murder you.”’ 

So that question was settled. 


The five hundred guineas reward ran- 
kled in the minds of those detectives, and, 
after a few months, with the assistance 
of the ordinary police in all the northern 
towns, they got upon a cold scent, and 
then upon a warm scent, and at last they 
suspected their bird, under the alias of 
Carruthers. So they came to the house 
to get sight of him, and make sure before 
applying for a warrant. They got there 
just in time for his funeral. Middleton 
was there and saw them, and asked them 
to attend it, and to speak to him after the 
reading of the will. 

‘*Proceedings are stayed,’’ said he; 
“‘but, perhaps, having acted against me, 
you might like to see whether it would 
not pay better to act with me.”’ 

«And no mistake,”’ said one of them ; 
so they were feasted with the rest, for it 
was a magnificent funeral, and after that 
Middleton squared them with £50 apiece 
to hold their tongues—and more, to divert 
all suspicion from the house and the beau- 
tiful woman who now held it as only 
trustee for her son. 

Remembering that he had left the es- 
tate to another man’s child, Monckton, 
one fine day, bequeathed his personal es- 
tate on half a sheet of note-paper to Lucy. 
This and the large allowance Middleton 
obtained from the court for her, as trustee 
and guardian to the heir, made her a rich 
woman. She was a German, sober, nota- 
ble, and provident; she kept her sheep, 
and became a sort of squire. She wrote 
to her husband in the States, and, by the 
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advice of Middleton, told him the exact 
truth instead of a pack of fibs, which she 
certainly would have done had she been 
left to herself. Poverty had pinched 
Jonathan Braham by this time; and as 
he saw by the tone of her letter she did 
not care one straw whether he accepted 
the situation or not, he accepted it eager- 
ly, and had to court her as a stranger, 
and to marry her, and wear the crown 
matrimonial ; for Middleton drew the set- 
tlements, and neither Braham nor his 
creditors could touch a half-penny. And 
then came out the better part of this in- 
different woman. Braham had been a 
good friend to her in time of need, and 
she was a good and faithful friend to him 
now. She was generally admired and re- 
spected ; kind to the poor ; bountiful, but 
not lavish ; an excellent manager, but not 
stingy. 

In vain shall we endeavor, with our 
small insight into the bosoms of men and 
women, to divide them into the good and 
the bad. There are mediocre intellects; 
there are mediocre morals. This woman 
was always more inclined to good than 
evil, yet at times temptation conquered. 
She was virtuous till she succumbed to a 
traducer whom she loved. Under his 
control she deceived Walter Clifford, and 
attempted an act of downright villainy ; 
that control removed, she returned to 
virtuous and industrious habits. After 
many years, solitude, weariness, and a 
gloomy future unhinged her conscience 
again: comfort and affection offered them- 
selves, and she committed bigamy. De- 
serted by Braham, and once more fasci- 
nated by the only man she had ever 
greatly loved, she joined him in an 
abominable fraud, broke down in the 
middle of it by a sudden impulse of con- 
science, and soon after settled down into 
a faithful nurse. She is now a faithful 
wife, a tender mother, a kind mistress, 
and nearly everything that is good in a 
medium way; and so, in all human proba- 
bility, will pass the remainder of her days, 
which, as she is healthy, and sober in 
eating and drinking, will perhaps be the 
longer period of her little life. 

Well may we all pray against great 
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temptations; only choice spirits resist 
them, except when they are great tempta- 
tions to somebody else, and somehow 
not to the person tempted. 

It has lately been objected to the writ- 
ers of fiction—especially to those few who 
are dramatists as well as novelists—that 
they neglect what Shakespeare calls “ the 
middle of humanity,’’ and deal in eccen- 
tric characters above. or below the peo- 
ple one really meets. Let those who 
are serious in this objection enjoy 
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in the person of 


moral mediocrity 
Lucy Monckton. 

For our part we will never place Fic- 
tion, which was the parent of History, 
below its child. Our hearts are with 
those superior men and women who, 
whether in History or Fiction, make life 
beautiful, and raise the standard of Hu- 
manity. Such characters exist even in 
this plain tale, and it is these alone, and 
our kindly readers, we take leave of with 
regret. 
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